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RESEARCH  INTO  VIOLENT  BEHAVIOR:  DOMESTIC 

VIOLENCE 


TVaiSAT,  nBBVABT  14,  1078 

House  of  Refresentatives, 
Committee  on  Science  and  TEciiNoiiOOY, 
Subcommittee  on  DoMCfiric  and  Internationai. 
Scientific  Planning,  Analysis  and  Cooperation, 

WMkh  lon^  DXJ. 

The  subcommittee  convened,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10r08  a.m.,  in 
room  2318,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  James  H.  Scheuer, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  presiding. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  The  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology,  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  and  International  Soientifio  Planning,  Analy- 
sis and  Cooperation  wilt  come  to  order. 

This  is  an  additional  week  of  hearings  into  roseurch  on  violent 
behavior.  Previously,  we  have  held  hearings  on  research  into  violence 
ajB^inst  the  elderly  and  sexual  assault.  This  week  of  hearings  is  on 
violence  in  the  home:  battered  spouses  and  battered  kids,  and  sexual 
assaults  within  the  home. 

One  of  the  pitiful  things  that  we  came  up  with  in  onr  hearings  on 
sexual  assaults  in  general  is  that  a  very  considerable  percentage  of 
adult  aggressors  in'violent  crime  were  themselves  victims  of  sexual 
and  violent  abuse  as  young  children,  and  the  implications  of  that  fact 
are  horrendous.  It  means  that  today^s  victim  of  child  abuse  or  sexual 
abuse  in  the  home  at  a  very  tender  ago,  has  suffered  such  a  traumatic 
shock  and  such  personality  disorientation  that  later  that  individual 
himself  may  well  be  destined  to  be  a  child  abuser,  a  rapist,  or  a  perpe- 
tiUtor  of  violent  attacks  against  other  people,  both  elderly  and  young. 

So  it^s  absohitely  essential  that  we  learn  more  al)out  violence  in  the 
household  and  that  we  develop  our  capability  of  doaling  with  violence 
in  the  home. 

There  are  two  Members  of  Congress  who  have  taken  very  real  and 
very  creative  and  thoughtful  leadership  in  this  whole  field  of  violence 
in  the  home.  Congressman  Newton  Steers  of  Maryland  and  Con- 
gresswoman  Lindy  Boggs  of  Tiouisiana  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
i927,  entitled  "The  Domestic  Violence  Prevention  an<l  Treatment  Act 
oif  1978."  It's  a  very  fine  piece  of  legislation.  I*m  very  proud  to  co- 
sponsor  it. 

We  have  here  to<ltty  Congressman  Newton  Steers  from  Maryland, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  him  o|>en  these  hearings  by  making  a 
statement,  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  Congresswonmn  Boggs  comes  in 
weMl  interrupt  the  hearing  to  let  her  make  her  statement. 

[The  opening  statement  of  Congressman  Scheuer  follows :] 

(1) 
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COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
U.S.  HOOit  or  ntpwm  NTATIVtt 
WASMINOTON.  D.C.  *Mtl 


OPENIffj  fleWKS 
•RESLARCJl  IflTO  HOUSEHOLD  VIOLENCE" 
BY 

CHAIRMAN  JAMES  H.  SCHEl'ER 


Today  the  Domestic  and  International  Scientific  Planning, 
Analysis,  and  Cooperation  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  begins  three  days  of  hearings  on  Resear,ch 
Into  Household  Violence.  These  hearings  are  a  continuation  of  our 
Subcommittee's  oversight  review  of  research  into  violent  behavior. 

1  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SALUTE  MY  DISTINGUISHED  COLLEAGUES,  THE 

Honorable  Lindy  Boggs  of  Louisiana  and  the  Hon -able  Newton  Steers 

OF  fURYLAND.    BOTH  HAVE  WORKED  H/^RD  ON  PROBLEMS  OF  HOUSEHOLD  VIOLENCE 
AND  THEY  ARE  THE  CO-AUTHORS  OF  A  VERY  EXCELLENT  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSAL 
IN  THIS  AREA,    He  WELCOME  THEIR  PARTICIPATION  IN  THESE  HEARINGS.  I 
ALSO  WANT  TO  WELCOME  THE  DISTINGUISHED  WITNESSES  AND  GUESTS.  \ 

Our  Subcommittee's  recent  hearings  on  an  overview  of  violent 

b.;HAVIOR,  ON  SEXUAL  ASSAULTS,  AND  ON  CRIMES  AGAINST  THE  ELDERLY,  ^ 
HAVE  PRESENTED  SHOCKING  EVIDENCE  THAT  THE  FAMILY  IS  OFTEN  A  CHILD'S 
TRAINING  GROUND  FOR  FUTURE  ACTS  OF  VIOLENCE.    ChILD  ABUSERS  OFTEN 
HAVE  THEMSELVES  BEEN  BEATEN  AS  CHILDREN  AND  SOME  RAPISTS  HAVE  HAD 
AN  EARLY  INTRODUCTION  TO  VIOLENCE  WITHIN  THE,»HOf.E.     It  IS  THEREFORE 
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ESSENTIAL  TO  IDENTIfV  AS  EARLY  AS  POSSIBLt  CHILDREN  WHO  MAVt  BEEN 
VICTIMS  AND  GIVE  THEM  A  FULL  BATTERY  OF  ThEATMFNT  IN  ORDER  TO  BREAK 

this  vicious  cycle. 

Violence  is  a  horror  known  in  all  too  many  American  houslholds. 
Although  data  on  the  incidence  of  spouse  battering  and  child  abuse 
DO  not  yet  reveal  the  precisely  accurate  number  of  people  involved, 
there  are  good  reasons  to  conclude  that  tkns  of  thousands  o|f  Americans 
are  victimized  each  year.  ^ 

Research  has  demonstrated  that  violence  between  family,  members 
cuts  across  all  socio-economic  levels.  all  nationalities^  and  all 
religious  groups.   no  factioii  of  american  society  is  immune  from  . 
this  deadly  assault  on  the  farmly  and  individual  family  members. 

It  is  DIFFICULT  FOR  MANY  OF  US  TO  THINX  OF  THE  FAMILY  AS  A 

violent  group,  traditionally  we  view  this  unit  as  supportive,  loving, 
and  harmonious.   howbvhr,  research  khvealino  the  pervasiveness  of 
household  violence  requires  that  we  take  w  new  look  at  the  stresses 
and  tensions  surrounding  family  life. 

Household  violence  will  not  go  away  by  itself,   We  as  a  society 
are  beginning  to  recognize  the  magnitude  and  gravity  of  this  problem. 
Me  must  now  devise  intelligent  ways  to  deal  with  it,    Sound,  well- 
conceived  RESEARCH  PROVIDES  US  WITH  GREATER  INSIGHTS  INTO  THE  PROBLEM 
AND  POTENTIAL  REMEDIES  TO  IT, 
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Mr.  Steebs.  Thnnk  yon  vory  mnoh,  Clmirmnn  Scheiior. 

I  em  indeed  proud  that  I  am  n  sponsor  of  this  bill  that  you  just 

referred  to.  i 
One  of  the  things  that  we've  noticed  m  this  whole  field  is  the  need 
for  public  recognition.  There  has  l>een  a  tendency  to  deny  that  there 
is  a  problem,  and  that's  why  I  am  pleased  to  see  so  innny  pnonle  here 
this  morning,  and  I'm  so  pleased  that  yon.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  de-  ^ 
cided  to  hold  this  hearing,  as  an  indicntion  that  there  is  a  growing 
a6preciation  of  the  problem.  .   i  %  i 

Only  last  night  Merv  Griffin  had  a  show  devoted  entirely'tp  bat- 
tered wives.  I  thi'.ik  a  better  term  is  "batteml  spouses."  and  that  a 
stili  better  term  is  "domestic  violence",  liecaiise  thev  nil,  seem  to  lie 
interconnected.  aVl  we  do  know  of  cases,  although  they  are  rare, 
where  the  batterer  is  the  female  and  the  bntteree  is  the  innle.  But  of 
course,  the  trnditionnl  stereotype  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  I  think 
that  because  of  women's  statiis.  which  is.  of  course,  also  recognized 
in  the  battle  for  the  equal  rights  anieiidinent,  there  has  lieen  a  ten- 
dency to  eitjier  hide  the ,  problem  or  overlook  the  problem  and  not  to 
recognize  it.  and  I'm  particularly  pleased  that  this  siib<  oinmittee  has 
decided  to  focus  the  spotlight,  as  it  were,  on  the  piolilnn,  and  I  nm 
looking  forwnrd  very  much  to  the  testimony. 

That's  all  I  have.  Mr.  riiairman. 

Mr.  SciiKi  EH.  Thank  you  very  much,  rongressmnn. 

Is  there  nnythintr  else  you  woiihl  like  to  sny.  or  shnll  we  proceed? 

Mr.  Steers."  No.  Thnnk  voir.  ■ 

Mr.  SciiEtTR.  All  right.  We  hope  very  much  thnt  yon  cnn  stny  with 
us  and  partake  in  the  hearing. 

STATEMEHT  OF  COHORESSWOMAH  LDTDT  BOOOS 

Mrs,  Boofls.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap!)reciaie  so  mn<  h  your  kindness  in 
providing  me  this  opportunity  and  I  very  inuch  appreciate  your  hold- 
ing these  hearings  on  this  problem  timt's  so  vilnl  to  nil  of  us. 

As  many  of  von  know.— ami  I  «ee  many  of  you  with  whom  I  ve 
worked  aiid  talked  on  this  issue  for  some  time— voii  know  of  iny 
interest  in  child  abuse,  alcoholism^ drug  abuse,  henlth  cnre.  nnd  other 
nuitters  directly  affecting  families.  In  the  past  few  years  I  have  nlso 
been  nssocinted  with  the  House  of  Ruth  here  in  Washington,  which 
is  a  shelter  for  destitute  women  nn<l  for  bnttered  women  nnd  their 

children.  ,      .  ,  ^  j 

The  current  public  recognition  of  the  drnsticnlly  underestmmted 
ineidenct  of  domestic  violence  reflects  our  new  willingness  to  face  the 
ugly  truth  of  violence  in  the  home.  Your  proceedings  this  week  will 
shetl  more  light  on  this  problem,  and  I  am  very  grateful  for  your 

interest.  . .        ....  .1 

In  response  to  the  immediate  problems  of  family  violence,  as  ex- 
pressed by  mv  constituents  and  his.  Represent ntive  Newton  Steere 
9nd  I  introduced  Inst  summer  the  Domestic  Violence  Pievention  nnd 
Treatment  Act,  H.R.  7927.  and  the  response  throughout  the  country 
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has  been  astounding.  Every  day  my  office  receives  calls  from  individ- 
uals  shelters,  community  mental  health  centers,  women's  groups, 
and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  legislation. 

As  I'm  sure  that  Newt  has  told  you,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  two- 
fold :  First,  we  wish  to  focus  national  attention  on  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  IFamily  violence,  and,  seoomj,  we  wish  to  supplement  the  tre- 
mendous local  initiatives  already  taking  place  all  over  the  Nation. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Federal  programs  need  to  be  coordinated  sys- 
tematically so  that  local  applicants  can  make  sense  out  of  the  svstem. 
Another  crying  need  is  for  Federal  support  in  terms  of  technical 
assistance  and  grant  money. 

Many  of  the  participants  in  today's  hearing  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  congressional  hearings  have  been  scheduled  on  domestic 
violence  legislation  for  this  spring.  On  March  8  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Resources  will  liold  a  hearing  and  on  March  16 
the  HouEi'  Education  and  I^l)or  Select  Education  Subcommittee  will 
begin  hearings.  At  that  time  the  committee  will  receive  comments 
and  suggestions  about  the  appropriate  Federal  role  in  the  sensitive 
area  of  domestic  violence. 

Basically  the  Boggs-Steers  bill  would  authorize  HEW,  through 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  to  operate  a  demonstration 
grant  program,  with  the  funds  going  directly  to  public  agencies  or 
to  pr*  atc%  nonprofit  community  groups  working  on  family  violence. 
Since  the  bill's  introduction,  itEW  has  established  a  new  section  on 
children,  youth,  and  families,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  likely  that  our  bill 
will  reflect  this  change. 

These  grant  funds  could  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes:  hot 
lines,  counseling  services,  housing,  job  training,  staff  training,  and 
volunteer  coordination. 

I  was  in  Shreveport,  Iji.  a  few  days  ago.  and  I  wns  very  pleased 
to  see  that  the  YMCA  there  was  forming  a  Women  s  Resources  Cen- 
ter»  and  among  some  of  its  planning  was  emergency  shelter  and 
counseling  and  help  in  situations?  of  family  violence. 

The  list  of  programs  eligible  is  not  inclusive*  On  the  contrary, 
demonstration  grants  should  allow  local  groups  to  pursue  their  own 
goals  as  innovativelv  as  possible. 

Our  bill  would  also  set  up  a  national  clearinghouse  on  domestic  • 
violence.  The  job  of  the  clearinghouse  would  be  to  provide  informa- 
tion to  the  public,  through  t^  uiedia.  throu/h  publications,  through 
educational  institutions,  on  f^^  ..ilv  violence.  The  clearinghouse  would 
also  help  local  groups  determine  what  existing  programs,  such  as 
LE AA,  CETA,  or  title  XX,  rouM  lie  helpful  to  their  efforts. 

An  iniportant  function  of  the  clenringhoiiso  would  be  public  in- 
formation and  outreach  at  a  national  level.  First  and  foremost,  vic- 
tims of  violence  need  to  know  where  to  go  for  help.  Also,  the  clear- 
inghouse will  help  dispel  many  of  the  m.vths  that  exist  about  domes- 
tic violence  so  that  victims  and  a  uiscrs  nlike  will  recognize  the  grav- 
ity of  the  problem,  and  so  that  noi/jhbors,  fanuly  and  frionds  will  be 
more  willing  to  "get  involved.*' 

A  feature  of  the  bill  which  I  fed  is  essential  is  the  proposal  to  do 
an  exhaustive  study  of  State  laws  and  practices  as  they  relate  to 
family  violence.  Tlie  first  agency  which  most  frequently,  of  course. 
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comes  into  contract  with  family  violence  is  the  police.  The  highest 
incidence,  I'm  sure  you've  heard,  of  poUc«  "^cc'-  death  and  initay 
occurs  when  officers  are  answering  domestic  violence  calls.  Muny 
victims  and  abusers  become  involved  in  the  legal  system  whether 
criminal  or  civil,  in  an  effort  to  find  protection  ami  prevent  future  ^ 
violence. 

Because  each  State  and  county  has  a  different  tradition  of  handling 
these  problems,  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  methods  used  by  authorities 
to  report  the  incidence  of  family  violence.  Thus,  statistics  arc  difficult 
to  gather  with  any  precision.  The  information  generated  by  your 
hearings  here  will  be  a  great  h-  '.p  to  lUose  of  us  trying  to  determine 
"Whatshould  the  Federal  role  be?" 

Our  legislation  will  pot  immediately  banish  the  severe  and  chronic 
problem  of  violence  in  the  home.  However,  I  do  believe  it  will  be  an 
important  first  step  toward  focusing  national  attention  on  the  prob- 
lem. Because  the  solution  to  this  very  prsonal  difficulty  lies  with 
our  local  communities,  I  feel  it  is  important  to  provide  support  for 

local  efforts.  .  i.  u 

I  can  only  reiterate  my  gratitude,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  subcom- 
mittee and  to  the  array  of  well-informed  witnesses  who  have  traveled 
to  Washington  to  share  with  the  Congress  their  extensive  research 
into  family  violence.  These  hearings  are  an  important  part  of  the 
process  of*  helping  Americans  recognize  and  fight  against  violence 

in  the  home.  .  . 

I  thank  you  so  much  for  allowing  me  to  participate.  • 

Mr.  ScHKOTR.  We're  honored  to  hove  you  here,  Congresswomon 
Boggs,  and  we  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  enormous  leadership 
that  you  have  shown  in  highlighting  this  issue  and  focusing  our  ^ 
attention  and  concern  on  this  issue  over  the  years  and  for  producing 
far  and  away  the  best  available  piece  of  legislation  on  the  subject. 
I'm  very  honored  to  be  a  cosportsor  of  it,  and  I  want  to  thank  you 
again  for  coming  here  thi%^omiug.  If  you  can  stay,  you'd  be  more 
than  welcome,  but  I  know  the  time  pi-essure  under  which  you  are 
laboring.  We're  very  grateful  to  have  had  you,  and  we  congratulate 
you  again  on  the  tremendous  zeal  and  leader9hip  ^hich  you  have 
shown  in  this  whole  area. 

Mrs.^^  Booos.  Thank  you  so  much*  Mr.  Chairman.  . 

Mr.  ScHBUBR.  We  will  now  hear  from  Dr.  Salecm  A.  Shah,  who  is 
chief  of  the  Center  for  Studies  of  Crime  and  Delinquency  nt  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  at  HEW,  and  Mr.  Tom  I^llejr, 
who  is  deputy  director  of  the  Center  for  Studies  of  Crime  am 

Delinquency.  '  .  .   „  .         •  tt 

.Dr.  Shah  has  testified  previously  before  this  Subcommittee.  He 
helpi^  tis  evaluate,  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  criminal 
justice  research  and  was  very  helpful  to  ua  in  our  report  that  we 
issued  f  .d  the  recommendations  that  were  made,  which  elicite<yb 
very  fine  commendatory  letter  from  the  President.  Dr.  Shah  M 
also  been  very  helpful  in  helping  us  put  toeether  this  set  of  hear- 
ings, and  he  is,  without  any  question,  one  of  the  foremost  and  most 
thoughtful  and  creative  voices  in  the  field  of  criminal  justice  and 
violent  behavior  in  our  country  today. 
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We're  delighted  to  wolcoino  you.  Dr.  olinh,  and  Mr.  I^nllcy.  Your 
prepared  remarks  will  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  rcrord.  Since 
your  testimony  got  here  after  tlie  start  of  our  work  recess,  I  would 
think  tliot  neither  Congressman  Steers  nor  1  have  had  a  chance  to 
look  at- it.  So  perhaps  you  couUl  talk  to  us  in  extenso,  and  then  Fm 
sure  that  both  Congressman  lUeers  and  I  will  have  some  questions 

to  ask.  -  11  1 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Saleem  A.  Shah  is  as  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  .Umbers  ofj^e  .•iubcommi'rce: 

:  j0  honored  :o  have  nhis  upportun-.-.y  jr  ^est  i  rV  ;nii  berorv  vou 
noday.     In  your  letter  ..r"  ;nv*tat;on.  voa  requetiteJ  ^lut  I  .iadreG:i 
tnrcc  lopics:  ihe  researcn'  iL'tiv;nies  .ma  .nttfr-..  i  of  the 

National  Institut-  o:'  -Icnta.Jie^il.th  *  ^  Cenier  r'or  Vcuuie.-.  ^;  Jn.'ne  .ina 
Deimquency  in  the  cirea  of  household  vit>ier.cc.  "J)  the  relationship, 
between  these  activities  .»nd  the  CenrerV^  lon-t-stand'-ni;  pronr.im  .t 
research  on  prooiems  of  ind;v;Jual  violent  ben'^jr.  and  recomnen- 
dations  for  the  future  development  of  a  well-conceptu  u  i^ed  ar.a  ■  ffect 
program  of  research  in  the  anra  uf  household  violence.    My  plan  will 
be  to  address  each  of  these  topics  in  order  and  ratner  briefly  m 
view  of  the  large  number  of  other  witnesses  from  whom  you  would  like 
to  hear  this  rnormntj. 

I 

Since  U68  tne  Center  for  Studies  of  Crime  and  Deimquen-y  has 
been  the  focal  point  in  NIMH  for  research  and  train;np.  activ^ti'S  in 
the  areas  of  crme  ard  ielinquency.  related  law  and  mental  health 
is;iues.  and  ;r.dividuai  violent  behavior.     The  Center  operates  with 
an  annual  oudi^-t  of  approximately  $5,000,000  in  research  and  training 
grant  funds,  and  has  a  Staff  of  seven  protje^sioral  and  four  support 
star:  .     The  Center's  prok;ran       conducted  primarily  ^hrouiih  -ncans  >  f 
research  and  trainmii  4r.in' wnicti   .rv  dw.irded    n   »  .-■mper. :  t  .v-  oa.v.s 
to  ,nvest;4a'.or--  --.rKinc  in  .ariou.  f.v'.d.        hMnav..vr.i.       .  .-r-ce- .  .oc 
i',>nc  •?  ,  •        t'u  I  v-a  I   SL-  \  ^vu;*' ,    ird   i.aw , 
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Th«  pnblm  of  hou»«hold  viol«ntf«  it  on«  rh»t  hM  b««n  of  concern 
to  «h«  CMt.r  .v«.r  iinc.  itt  inception.    With  th«  funds  «v»il*bl. 
M«  hav*  una«*<<l  iince  196*  to  fund  ••v«r»l  rtsearch  and  traininj 
proj.cti  >.hich  h*v«  bwn  conc«m«U  in  whoU  or  m  p»rt  with  this 
N«  hav«  not  funded  thti.  pwjectt  .U  «t  onc«,  but  r.th.r  at  a  pace 

of  ont.  two.  ot  thr«.  projects  per  year  ai  our  resource,  have  allowed. 

In  so  doing,  the  Center  has  aanaged  to  keep  up  a  persistent  effort. 

in  the  household  violence  area,  and  the  development  of  our  prognui 

hM  airrored  the  •volution  of  fa«ily  violence  studies  in  the  United 

States.  « 

Initially,  in  the  Ute  1960'»,  the  Center  becaae  involved  with 
th«  proble*  of  household  violence  because  of  our  concern  with  the 
need  to  find  ways  of  improving  police  responses  to  peacekeeping  situa- 
tions in  which  there  i.  a  potential  for  unnecessary  violence  to  erupt 
between  police  officers  and  citizens.    Although  unportant  work  had  . 
already  been  done  m  the  domestic  disturbance  area  by  Dr.  Morton  Bard 
in  Mew- York  City,  it  was  felt  that»there  was  a  need  for  police  to 
test  alternative  approaches  to  the  domestic  disturbance  proble.  which 
.ight  prove  to  be  acre  cost-effective.    The  Center  accordingly  spon- 
sored a  research  and  training  effort  in  the  Oakland  Police  Departaent 
which  led  to  the  development  of  what  has  been  caUed  the  -O.kl^^d 
model-  of  dume»tic  diiturbance  management.'^    Thx»  »ode.  uses  a  »mia.u. 
uf  outside  consultants  and  i3  based  priaaril/  on  the '.notion  that  one 
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apt    way  to  develop  a  5'>od  liumestiw  Ui Jiturhaficfi  pr':i;rur.  13  tu  draw 
systematically  on  the  arjumu; avcd  ^ract^ca*  wi^Juiu  of  experienced  . 
police  officers  whu  hav-  demunb*  rated  unusual  fft'eot  i  .-eness  and 
competence  m  the  tnanatjement  .u'  Jumest^ic  a..5turo.inces.     Th-j  '•JaK^aqu 
model"  subsequently  became  the  basis  for  a  police  training  film 
developed  by  the  State  of  Cal ;  forma '  for  di  asemmat -.un  to  law  <?nforce- 

4 

inert  agencies  wichm  the  st.ite. 

Another  researcn  project  Sj>»>nsorcd  by  the  Center  in  the  -Mriv 
197()*s  concerned  the  puxioe  departments  of  Minneapoi  is- 't .  I'aui .  The 
invest njatur  -vn  thiii  project  used  J  new  -.ype  of  portable  field  electronic 
device  for  the  purpose  of  makini;  -.nstartanctius  and  computer-readable 
digital  rccordintis  of  highly  detailed  observational  data  on  4.600 
encounters  between  pence  oft^ccr^  .ii.a  citizens.     Rather  than  taking  | 
an  entire  er.cotiiiter  as  -he  oasic  unit  0:  dat*  o»U '.ei.tion,  the  invt-sti-^ 
ijator  categorized  each  uf.erance  or  gesture  H  a  police  officer  or 
cvtizen.  thus  peiirjittinij  a  weeper  and  mor^  fint-^^ruin  analysis  'A'  tne 
inter^ctiun  sequences  than  had  hitherto  been  pt)ss,ble.*'  The 
Minneapoli»-St.  Paul'study  involved  reseJrch  on  police  responses  to 
dooesfic  disturbances  and  also  nad  an  unexpected  bonus.     A  researcher 
wurKing  in  the  field  of  infant  studies  found  that  the  electronic 
observation  recr.rding  technolu^jy  developed  fur  'he  pnlicr  research 
ovuld  be  usca  f..r  highly  deta.  led  >»oscrv.it;onM  of  iMMrictmi,;  b--  wfe« 
prematura  infants  .md  »he'.r  n-.^.hers.     Since  nrt;l  in  .nar*.  rescrcli 
wu.wrd  that  or^n.rurc  mran.^  -uiv:  an  exc'':>l  10  n  1 1      i.i.'f>  rt:.A   ,  . .  ■■Tirart- 1 
normal  '^etm  inlant^'   for  latei  nfrcum:n^  vutims^.l  ch  v  Ki  aoo,,e. 
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this  r«starcher  was  awardtd  a  grant  from  the  Center  for  a  study 
alaad  at  identifying  and  hopefully  correcting  abnormal  interactions 
between  premature  infants  and  their  mothers  which  can  lead  to  child 
abuse*  * 

By  the  eariy  1970* s  it  had.becone  evident  to  NIMH  and  to  the 
research  communitjy  that  a  brcader  view  of  family  violence  v^a;,  needed 
than  was  being  reflected  in  much  of  the  wori<  on  child  abuse  and  oh 
police  responses  to  ionestic  disturbances.    Support  was  accordingly 
provided  by  NIMH  for  a  new  program  of  Research  on  intrafamily  violence 
which  Professor  Murray  A.  Straus  had  established  at  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire.    Out-  of  this  initial  effort  came  the  iJea  for  the 
national  jurvey  which  Professors  Straus,  Richard  J.  Gelled,  and 
Suzanne  K.  Steinmetz  have  recently  conducted.    The  purpose  of  this 
research  was  to  determine  the  nature,  incidence,  and  seventy  of 
household  violence  in  che  United  State*.    Our  Center  has  funded  both 
this  survey  and  a  related  research  training  project  which  is  be  .ng 
conducted  by  Professor  Straus  in  an  effort  to  remedy  the  current 
shortage  of  skilled  researchers  m  the  area  of  household  violence. 

Thanks  largely  to  the  impetus  provided  by  Professors  6traus. 
Gelles,  and  Steinmetz,  research  on  household  violence  is  now  reaching 
toward  a  new  levei  of  interest  and  activity  that  ^an  h«r.-e  important 
implications  tor  future  public  policies  and  prn^rairs .    »jur  Jcn'.cr 
plans  to  assist  this  devtlopraer.t  insufar  .is  our  r'**Si.ur -.r;- 
will  allow,  and  insofar  as  our  f^fforta  do  not  JuplicatL*  ihusc  -.i 
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-©thtr  Ftdtrai  48«ncitt  which  crt  or  may  b«coiM  intertited  In  this 
fitid.    Among  future  rttcarch  tfforti  planrtd  by  tht  Ctntac  art  atudtaa 
which  wiii  a<^d  iignificantiy  to  our  undar^tanding  of  J    (1)  tht  batt«r«d 
voMn  probiaa,  (2)  tht  ax'tant  to  which  hcapitai.  ara  raaponding  adaquataiy  *. 
to  Mdicai  and  r.iatad  na.da  o£  batt.cad  wo««n.  and  (3)  tha  extent  to  which 
abuaiva  paranting  i«  aaaociat.d  with  «arii«r  axpoaurc  aa  chiidran  to  hona 
anviroiiMata  in  which  phyaical  abuaa  occurred, 

II 

Tha  aacond  topic  on  which  I  hav«  ba^-.n  aaked  to  coinm«nt  is  th«  relation- 
ship becvaan  our  Center's  activltica  in  the  area  of  nouaahoLd^ol-nca  and 
our  concarn  with  probleoa  of  Individual  violent  behavior  -acre  generally. 

In  my  view,  there  is  a  tendency  la  the  United  Statea  towards  pariodiQ 
upturgea  In  public  alarm  and  apprehension  over  the  Incidence  in  our  society 
Df  homicides,  aggravated  assaults and  other  types  of  individual  violent 
behaviora.    There  arc  ample  grounds,^or  such  public  concerns  since  tha 
United  States  doa*  have  a  higher  level  of  internal  violence  tnan  perhapa 
any  other  advanced  industrial  society. 

The  I^ational  Institute  of  i^ental  lieaith  is  primarily  concerned  with 
research  tiiat  can  le^id  to  laprovtd  .mderstanding  j:  ^mman  beaavur. 
aap«iciaiiy  beaavur  vtucii  liay  item  :"r-a  :ien:al  ii:::^^:^   mu  -.jtuivur 
which  iJ  ieriJusly  aevian:,  ra^aaapt:  ve,  t  violent.    Ihe  ti.vi. 
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has  a  aajor  and  continuing  programmatic  mteres':  jnd  r^spcriibiiity 
in  the  area  of  individual  violent  behavior  ind  jon^t.tutes  at; 
important  resource  for  iealinji  w.thKeiiearcrt  ir.d  r^-lau-d  no*-J.:  :n 

this  area*  ^  • 

The  Center  tor  Studies  ot  Crime  djid  OcUnquency.  as  if^dicjted 
earlier  in  -.hia  testimony,  was  es^ibUshed  m  l'^6<J  :or  'ihe  purpose 

increasing  and  enhancing  the  :KMH  research  effor-  m  '.ht-  area  jt 
individuai  violent  benavi^;r.     In  order  to  carry  out  Mu-s  TLS:>ion  ;n 
a  retponsible  and  accouncable  -.ly.   the  Center  adopted  *htf  foiloWmg 
guidelines  r  .r  -is  program  etf  .rts.     These  ijuideUnes  wen;  aru  art> 
as  follows: 

1.     The  use  at  public  rundi  for  research  rfl.itea  \^  ;:va;viduai 
Vioienr  behaviur  ;incuid  be  premised   :n   itili':ar;an  ^oalo  —  ..r?.. 
r.ne  aIrlIna^e  if  an^  .ati'.r.  ol  new  :n:omaCion  and  rer.earch  .•M  >  tan^^ole 
public  ftenef.V.  —  and  r.uK  jn  -,ne  -pursuit  -jf  new  kr^wl-dij-  • i^-s 
c^^n  sake. 

J.     u:ven  thii  '-r lenrat  l^r;,  \he  Center  nas  t 
responsibility  to  be  sensi^-i^e  \v  puoUc  LM.no^ms  m  \he  arfta 
individual  violent  behavior  and       develop  a  -search  pn^^rx-n  that 
^lii  respond  a.^  effectively  as  possible  to  such  jor.cerns. 

3.    A  najor  research  r.eed        the  area  '.f  :ndiv.du;i:  v;  j^ent 
behavior  can  ^e        .inu  .ftcr.       -  ^-he  dew .  ■  r^-.^rn        .:r.pi')V..u  da-,i 
on  the  vnciUence.  ptA-aience.  and  ieriousne:.a        r,uch  neh.i..  i.  T. 
the  extent  'hai  such  Jat  i  are  r..^  Deing  uat.^ier»<d  by  of.ncr  ?vderai 
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•f«nci«t»  tht  Center  hst  an  obligation  to  develop  additional  d4ta 
tlut  can  assist  the  future  developaent  of  improved  programs  in  the 
sreas  of    r^earch,  prevent ior**  ^nd  treataent. 

4*    Since  individual  violence  is  a  highly  coaplex  phenomenon,  • 
th«  Canter *al so  naeds  to  sponsor  research  that  encoopaases  several 
disciplinary  and  substantive  areas.    For  example,  even  though  rcscrt  to 

> 

violent  bvhavior  may  some  times  be  a  reflection  of  individual  psycho* 
pathology  or  mental  illness,  these  characteristics  alone  do  nut  nentraily 
provide  an  a:tequa;e  explan^.iun  of  individual  violent  behaviur.  as 
is  glaringly  evident  from  'whe  fact  that  Jjy  far  the  vast  majority  of 
psychotics  and  other  seriously  disturbed  persons  do  not  commit  acta 
of  violence.    Hence,  it  is  critical  that  research  examine  not  only 
biological,  psychiatric    and  psychological  factors  which  may  be  asso- 
ciated Mith  individual  violence,  but  also  how  any  of  these  factors 
interact  with  specific  social,  environmental,  familial,  and  larger 
institutional  forces. 

The  Center's  previous,  ongoing,  and  planned  studies  in  the 
area  of  household  violence  prtfvide  examples  of  our  efforts  to  bring 
aultidisciplinary  perspectives  to  bear  on  a  phenomenon  that  has 
attracted  great  public  interest  «nd  concern.    /Vnother  example  i  out 
of  severs 1  thst  might  be  cited)  concerns  the  research  which  the 
Center  has  supported  m  response  to  extensive  spet^uljtion  —  as  well 
as  some  premature  assertions  —  in  scientific  journals  and  in  the 
mass  media  about  the  eicistence  of  a  possible  link  b'^tween  *he'47,XTV' 
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chro««.«i  .bno«.Uty        v.oient  behavior.    Our  conc.hn  was  that 
publxc  poUcie,  as  well  a.  cri.ir.al  justice  system  responses  •i^:.t 
"be  based  upon  vr.co«plete  and  ooss.bly  misleading  infonsation  concern- 
tng  individuals  »ith  the  XYY  anomaly. 

The  center  funded  several  studies,  besvnning  in  the  late  U60'.. 
in  efforts  to  ,ain  better  orderstanding  of  the  oehavioral  v-pliction. 
,(  such  .hro-osowl  variations.    Rec.gni.ine.  also",  that  public  needs 
,,ften  require  that  important  policy  detensinations  be  made  before 
definitive  research  results  are  available,  the  Center  sponsored  a 
two-day  conference  in  June  1969' to  assess  the  current  state  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  XYY  i".sue.    The  conference  involved  experts  from  the 
ffld,  of  genetics.  »edicinc.  psychiatry-,  psychology-.  cri-inolJ|y. 
•  and  law.     The  .onfer.es  .aae  to  the  conclusion  that  until  «or^  precise 
knowledge  became  ava. labl^.  :v,  decisio,.s  should  be  made  about  an 
individual  based  *i«piy  ^pon  the  fact  that  he-had  this  chromosomal 
condition.    The  published  report  of  the  conference  thus  served  as 
an  .nterin,  ,uide  to  poUcy-makers  until  further  research  f;na:nes 
3 

becaae  available. 

subsequently,  one  ma.ior  studv  funded  by  .ur  Center,  and  involvin, 
the  sereenina  of  several  thousand  ^en.  vieMed  no  evidence  that  maUs 
-i.n  the  XYY  chromosonai  cor^itution  -ere  unusually  i«gressive  or 
•    violent,     ir.st.ad.  the  researchers  found  that  while  the  V.'V  ^al.. 
did  hav.  a  somewhat  elevated  cr.ae  rite,  their  -•ri.es  T.nstlv  .nvolved 


property  offenses. 
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7ht  third  topic  Mhxch  I  havt  b«tn  iftked  to  ;^dr*ss  concemt  ay  * 
rvcoMtndaciont  for  the  futurt  dtvtlopatnt  of  ^  wti;<>conceptu4li^Ad* 
and  tfftccivt  ftdtral  rtstarch  tffort  in  tht  arta  of  housthold.  violtnct. 

Th«  problta  of  housthold  violenct,  like  my  other  phenofleifon  of 
individual  violent  behavior,  it  inherently  co«plex  and  aany^faceted. 
Given  the  cosplj^icy  cf  the  problea^  it  leeas  to  ae  that  a  Federal 
research  strategy  with  respect  to  household  violence  should  avoid  the 
pitfalls  of  excessive  coapartaentalization.    There  will  cer'dnly 
be  needa  for  soae  highly  focused  research  on  specific  types  of  house- 
hold violence  and  on  various  factors  associated  with  the  distribution, 
rates,  namrv.  seriousness  and  othir  characteristics  of  such  behaviors. 
However,  there  is  a  continuing  need  also  for  research  within  a  broader, 
and  aulti^disciplinar/  fractwork  concerning  prcbleas  of  violent 
behavior  aore  generally.    Stated  differently,  violence  within  the 
household  is  a  sub-category  of  individual  violent  behaviors,  and 
our  improved  understanding  of  the  broader  category  should  offer 
valuable  insights  about  -sore  specific  aani testations  within  particular 
so^al  contexts  and  settings. 

Another  laportar.t  consideration  is  the  need  :or  a  realistic 
onderstanding  on  'he  part  of  all  concerned  a%  to  hcw  auch  and  wnat 
can  reasonably  be  expected  of  a  Federal  research  effort  m  the  area 
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of  ho«..hold  ylol«.c.  ^  ov.r  -h.t  p.rlod  of  ti...    Th«  d«ire<i  l-prov^ 
«nt.  U  our  kao«l.d«.  .ad  und.r.t.nding  of  hc....hold  vlol.nc.  ar.  apt  td 
COM  .lowly.    Th.  findiogs  irom  Initi.I  .tudi..  -ill  ott«n  n..d  to  be 
t..t.4  and  ..fin.d  by  .ub..,u«.t  .tudi..  b.for.  th.r.  c.a  b.  expectation, 
of         tantibl.  benefit,  fro.  r..eetch  i«  the  for.  of  fprcved  .crVlc. 
pTOgtau  and  public  pollcie.. 

It  i.  t  yi^*  thet  .  ..te«dy  and  long-tem  period  of  support  U  ee.entia 
f»  developing  «id  refining  l-portent  new  knowledge  about  hou.ehold  violence. 
Short  tet.  «d  ••cr..h"  effort,  ere  not  Uk.ly  to  provide  th.  .olid  b..e  of 
too-ledge  thet  «U1  be  of  «.re  .oduring  .ocial  v.lue.    Nor  I.  it  likely  that 
reeoarch  finding,  produced  in  .  "cr-.h"  approach  -ill  of f.r  reliable  guide, 
for  policy  or  find  expre..ion  l«  c.refully  te.ted  prog..«i  of  prevention 
and  crsACMOC. 

U  clo.in,.  Mr.  Ouir^n.  I  «  honored  to  appear  befor.  thi.  di.tin,v..h.d 
5ubco.«lttee.  .pd  will  be  ple...d  to  re.pond  to  any  queation.  you  ..ay  have. 
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8TATE1IE1IT  OF  8AIEE1I  A.  SHAH,  CHIEF,  CEHTER  FOR  STUDI|» 
OF  CBMB  AID  DttHaUBlCY,  HATIOHAL  USTITTITE  OF  MEHTAL 
HEALTH,  DEFABTMEHT  OF  HEALTH,  EDTTCATIOH  AHD  WELFARE; 
ACCOMFAHIED  BY  THOMAS  LALLEY,  DEFUTY  CHIEF 

Dr.  Shah.  Thank  voii  very  much.  Mr.  (Mmirman. 

It's  an  honor  to  appear  ajrain  hcfore  this  «iilHoiuimttPP  nn'l  to 
express  some  thoughts  about  the  activities  of  the  MMII  (  enter  for 
Stiidies  of  Crimp  and  Delinquency  in  the  areas  of  concern  to  tins 

subcommittee.  ,  t  ^ ... 

I  also  recall  a  nippting  with  Congipssinan  ^tpprs  and  soiiip  of  >oiii 
staff  last  sumiiipr  on  this  issue,  and  wp  sharp  your  interest  iq#|iis  an'".. 

Rathpr  than  rpad  mv  writtpn  ipmarUs,  with  your  permission,  Air. 
Chttinnan,  I  would  prefpr  to  just  touah  on  sonip  hifrhliphts. 

Mr.  ScHKi  EH.  You  have  our  pprmission  ami  our  urpinp. 

Dr.  Shah.  Thank  you.  ,. 

Tho  NIMH  Ccntpr  for  Stiidips  of  Ci  iiup  and  Dplinqupncy  oppratps 
with  a  total  hiidjr.'t  of  alxMit  million  and  a  profcssnmal  statT  of 
seven,  and  a  supiwrt  staff  of  four.        .  .         ,       ,  •  i 

We  have,  since  the  vorv  incoptimi  )f  the  Outer,  when  we  rpceivi-a 
our  own  fiuxls  in  19fiH.  dpfiniJLjndividnal  violent  bphavior  as  one  of 
the  priority  concerns  of  our  amities.  And  iimler  that  broadpr  rul)ric 
of  individual  violpnt  Ix^havior  w<.  have  Wpu  concprtipd  i  st"d>''S 
not  only  of  crimes  of  violence  but  also  the  development  of  childliooil 
accwssion,  the  l-.nndlin*r  and  treatment  of  childhood  ap^'n'sf'oij.  the 
effects  of  social  loarninjr  and  socialization  patterns  wliicli  facilitate 
violent  l>ehavior.  We  have  In-en  concernecl  with  tarpets  of  .  hild  abuse. 
Prior  to  the  development  of  the  National  Hnpe  (  ontpr.  our  (  entpr 
di  '  work  in  tl.p  arpa-^of  rr.pe.  We  also  l.avo.  been  N)iiceinpd  witli 
studips  in  the  arpa  of  domestic  violence,  and  you  shall  l>e  liearinff 
nnicb  more  about  'Mat  from  the  researchers  w1m»  are  over  liere :  I  lo- 
fpssor  Straus.  Dr.  Steinmctx.  Dr.  (JpUes.and  others,  so  I  will  not  ppt 

'''on?  bnSant  i>oint  that  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  (  would  not 
claim  to  b<'.  an  pxppit  in  the  area  of  doiupstic  yu.leiice.  Kath.  r.  I  will 
discuss  that  subtopic  against  the  backproiind  of  the  broadpr  work 
that  WP  have  don"  in  individuaj  violent  behavior  more  ffpnerally. 

Mv  poi-soual  view  would  be  that  one  iieeds  to  conceptualize  ami 
stiidv  the  phenouieno-i  of  domestic  violence  as  a  siibcatefrory  of  the 
broader  phenomenon  of  violent  b-havior,  and  yet  as  a  broader  cate- 
porv  of  all  the  factors  that  facilitate  violence  luour  society,  wlietUer 

individual  or  proiip.  ,  ,       ■   ,,  i 

I  don't  believe  that  basic  laws  of  behavior  would  markedly  cliai  pe 
or  he  chantred  as  a  function  of  the  settiiifr  and  c(uitext  of  the  l)e- 
havior.  Althou^di,  certainly  there  are  uni(|ue  aspects  to  tlr«  siii)cate- 
cories  ftnd  one  certainly  needs  to  have  iinderstandinp  not  only  of 
the  broader  themes  of  individual  violent  behavior  but  also,  if  I  may 
sav.  the  variations  on  the  themes,  and  to  what  extent  the  .uii.|iie  con- 
text of  the  family,  of  the  norms  of  the  family,  the  privacy  in  the 
family,  the  leijaK  ideological  and  philosophical  aspects  of  the  fainily 
may  conduce  to  particular  types  and  fre(|uencies  of  violent  behavior. 
Sir.  SciiKi  KH.  Ii<'t  me  just  ask  a  ((iiestion. 
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Wo  normally  c()iisiiU»r  \\\v  UuuWy  a  hawn  of  love  and  mutual  sup- 
port against  all  the  tensions*  anxiotios,  pressures,  and  rijjArs  of  the 
outside  world. 

Now,  how  is  it  that  there  is  more  violenee  perpetrated  within  the 
home,  apparently,  than  theiv  is  out'siile  of  the  horne  d  Doesn't  this  ^o 
against  every  prain  that  we  have,  every  precept  ^  l)(H'sn't  this  j?o 
against  the  basir  pen^eptions  of  Ameri<'ans,  that  il  s  a  question  of 
HTs  versus  Them",  that  intrafaniily  there's  mutual  love,  support, 
.esteem,  sharinjr,  eoneern,  ami  o\itside  the  family  "They're  gunning 
for  us." 

Dr.  SiiAii.  It  tloes  shattiM*  some  preeom  eptions  ami  perhaps  stereo- 
tyiies  that  om  wouhl  like  to  l)elio"\  that  the  family  is  a  cradle  of 
love,  harmony,  ami  suppor^  11  ^  ver,  the  closiMiess  of  the  relation- 
ships, the  propinquity,  the  interactions,  tjie  conflii'ts  that  ilevelop  in 
any  relationship  are  all  very  relevant  factors.  Any  two-party  rela- 
tionship i^  bonml  to  Ik»  atfecteil  hy  thost*  factoids.  Plus,  there  is  a  lack 
of  the  external  audience,  which  may  very  often  have  a  c<mst raining 
or  limiting  influem*e:  that  is,  serve  as  an  inhibit injr  factor. 

So  I  think,  as  1  said  earlier,  Mr.  Chainuan,  the  same  laws  of  be- 
havior that  operate  to  influen<e  violent  l>ohavior  in  other  contexts 
V  have  to  be  consiilered.  Where  there's  intinuuT,  privai\v,  closeness,  the 
opportunity  for  sustaine<l  Cimflict,  ami  also  the  inability  to  resolve 
the  conflict  through  other  means,  (me  would  expect,  antl  one  cer- 
tainly finds,  that  the  family  also  has  its  share  of  violcmv— perhaps 
more  than  its  share  of  violeni^e.  Ami  with  rcpinl  to  what  we  would 
like  to  l)elieve  as  to  the  love  ami  harmony  that  slumM  exist.  I  niiffht 
simply  note  that  we  also  would  like  to  believe  that  our  religious 
institutions  should  foster  brotherhood  and  love,  and  yet  1  seem  to 
recall  that  wars  have  been  fought  and  people  have  been  killed— per- 
haps to  save  their  souls.  •  m 

So  r»M  not  suiv  that  there  is  any  preat  <<mflict  b^^i-e.  It  simply  has 
shatter^l  a  myth,  ami  I  would  su^r^rest  that  l*rofessor  Straus  ami  his 
colleairues -can  ^o  into  much  moir  detail,  bas<Ml  on  the  consitlerable 
empiricill  evidence  that  they  have  developeil. 

I  mentioned  earlier.  Mr. Chairnian.  tliat.  there  is  a  need,  I  believe, 
to  study  the  phenomenon  of  ilomestic  violence  in  a  broa<ler  auitext. 
I  mention  that  l)r(  ause  in  our  program  we  are  concernetl  with  bio- 
logical science  studies,  l)ohavioral  scieme.  social  sciences,  as  well  as 
empirical  legal  studies.  There  is  a  tendency  amonp  scientists  to  bo 
constrained  by  the  particular  discipline  they  come  from,  by  the  par- 
ticular concepts  they  use,  by  the  particular  assessment  tools  that 
they  h.  |»pen  to  have!  I  think'in  a  similar  fashion,  if  there's  too  nmch 
special  I  't  ion  there  may  teml  to  l)e  a  kiml  of  coinpartmentalization 
and  one  may  not  lie  able  to  see  the  commomdities  that  run  across 
the  pluMmmena  of  <»oncern.  Which  is  not  to  say  that  one  should  not 
study  any  specific  sulx  ate^jory,  but  apain,  to  reiterate  my  point,  that 
these  would  l)etter  be  seeh  as  variations  on  a  broader  tlieme  of  vio- 
lent l>ehavior  in  our  society. 

One  of  the  problems  that  one  has  in  the  fiehl  is  a  lack  of  synthesis, 
an  integration  across  disciplines,  and  since  our  Center  is  Concerned 
with  studies  across  se\Tral  disciplines  we  try  to  encourap»  and  facili- 
tate some  nmltitlisciplinary  perspectives.  It  is  a  hope  that  is  difficult 
to  achieve,  but  it  is  certainly  one  that  we  continue  to  try  to  develop. 
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I  might  pivp  un  cxninph'.  Mr-  Chainnan,  as  to"  the  ways  in  whicK 
A  basic  conoi-ptiialization  of  behavior  cuts  across  scttnigs  ami  sitna- 
>  tions.  Even  tlioiigli  our  inognnn  is  located  within  the  >ational 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  we  <lo  not  have  any  preocciumtion  with 
..  psychopatbolofrv-  of  any  kind  as  a  main  detenniner  either  of  domestic 
\   violence  or  of  any  other  violence,  even  of  crime  and  delinquency. 
^  Rather,  we  conceptualize  Whavior  as  involving  an  interaction  m\\cen 
characteristics  of  individuals— l)e  they  biological,  psychological,  so- 
cial, or  other— and  particular  settings  and  social  enviromiients.  J>o 
that  basically  and  fundamentally,  whether  one  comes  ont^  of  a  Imck- 
groiind  of  sociology,  or  social  psychology,  or  ecological  psycholog)-, 
there  is  this  interactional  persr.'ctive  that  cuts  across. 
*    Now  if  I  may  give  an  ertnmple  fmm  some  clinical  experience  that 
T  had  several  years  ago,  it  might  illustrate  the  point  I  am, trying  to 
make  in  regard  to  undei-standing  Doth  the  individiia   and  inter- 
actions with  settings  or  situations.  When  I  worked  in  a  legal  psyciii- 
atric  setting  doing  assessments  for  the  courts  we  had  occasion  to  see 
u  young  woman  who  had  been  charged  with  child  abuse.  Specifically, 
she  had  severely  beaten  the  child,  and  (he  child  was  in  <langer  of 
losing 'an  eye.  this  yoimg  women  was  all  of  '2^.  had  t.hree  children, 
allbelowthcageof  41  :>.  She  was  a  single  parent. 

It  l)ecame  evident  that  she  was  genemlly  a  rather  Attentive  ami 
effective  care-giver. 

Mr.  ScilEi  r.u.  An  effective  what?         .     ,  .,  ,  .  .ti 

Dr.  SiiAii.  {'are-giver,  givii-g  care  to  the  children  as  a  parent,  llie 
stereotype  of  the  jtbiising  parent  as  bad,  vicious,  nasty,  is  really  not 
very  accurate,  I  would  suggest.  .  »i  *  .1 

It  was  learned  that  it  was  only  in  special  circiimstrfnces  that  -the 
children  were  especially  vulnerable  to  being  battei-ed.  and  these  cir^ 
cumstances  came  when*  the  young  woman's  boy-  friends  would  le^ve 
her  and  she  would  Ik-  left  alone  without  any  support  or  assistance  to 
take  care  of  three  children,  mind  yourall  ^hree  of  whom  weif  below 
the  age  of  4V...  (liven  that  acute  sol-ial  situational  stress  and  the 
demands  of  thm-  small  children— one  of  them  was  somewhat  sick  y— 
'  •      this  young  woman  would  begin  to  drmic  and  it  was  (binng  these 
•      times  that  the  incidents  of  battering  mid  hitting  would  take  place. 
The  purpose  or  the  issue  of  prevention,  then,  pertains  not  to  exten- 
sive ps>Thotherapy  or  treatment  of  this  ymiug  woman,  but  rather, 
tlie  provision  of  support  services,  especially  at  those  tunes  wlieii  she 
was  Vreft  of  such  support,  (liven  that  kind  of  support  ami. monitor- 
ing, there  would  be  no  reason  whv  this  woman  coivld  not  function  in 
her  more  typical  manner,  namely,  she  was  a  fairly  effective  cnre-giver 

tothechildrei).  .         ,  :• 

I  mention  this  to  indicate  the  specific  setting  and  situation  aspects 
which  may  facilitate  and  elicit  certain  types  of  behavioh  1  his  has 
implications,  Mr.  Chuirman,  for  not  only  programs  of  treatment— 
and  I'm  using  the  wonl  "treatment"  in  a  very  broad  sense,  that  is, . 
interventions  designed  to  remedy  a  problem  rather  than  in  arpsychi- 
atrlc  or  medical  sense— and  also  programs  of  prevention. 

One  big  concern  that  we  have  is  the  extent  to  which  findings  froni 
research  get  translated  into  implications  for  relevant  policies  and 
programs.  There  isn't  any  quick  ftnd  ready  translation  and  there  are 
many  problems  of  trying  to  replicate,  pvahiate,  and  to  carefully  test 
intervention  programs  before  broad  service  programs  are  launclied, 
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because  there  is  concprn  ns  to  whether  or  not  that  which  we  do, 
regardless  of  whether  we- do  it  in  the  name  of  prevention  or  treat- 
ment, is,  in  fact,  effective.  Does  it,  in  fact,  do  what  wo  expect  it  or 
hope  for  it  to  do  ?       /  i  -  i       ^  • 

There  are  some  examples  in  my  written  testimony,  wh'cli  pertain 
to  the  kinds  of  studies  that  we  have  funded.  I  have  aU.ided  to  them 
earlier,  and  unless  you  have  sf)ecific  questions  I  would  prefer  i)erhaps 
to  not  get  into  those  studies  to  save  t  ime. 

I  would  ilso  indicate,  as  a  way  of  again  point mg  to  the  com- 
monalities ihd  the  similarities  of  the  various  types  of  violent  bc- 
haviora,  that  there  are  a  number  of  parallels  between  the  research 
findings  on  domestic  violence  and  some  crimes  of  violence. 

For  example,  it  is  well  known,  official  statistics  notwithstanding, 
that  the  phenomenon  of  crimes  of  violence  as  well  as  domestic  vio- 
lence are  rather  widely  distributed  in  the  general  population,  not 
just'inthe  lower  social  classes.  Self-ref)ort  and  victimization  studies 
provide  ample  demonstration  of  this. 

However,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  frequency  and  perliaps 
even  the  intensity  of  violence  may  be  slightly  higher  among  some 
subgroups,  the  lower  and  working  class  groups. 

There  is  under-reporting  as  a  function  of  perceived  threats  from  . 
the  assaulter,  public  reactions,  stigmutization.  and,  unfortunately,  the 
problems  that  one  encounters  in  dealing  with  our  criminal  justice 
sVBtem.  Variables  of  opportunity,  intimacy,  propinquit;v  are  also 
ftictors  in  other  tvpcs  of  crimes  of  violem^e,  ns  in  domestic  violence. 

I  might  mention.  Mr.  Chairnian.  that  actually  murder,  criminal 
homicide,  between  spouses  is  a  rather  low  category  of  all  murders. 
It  used  to  be'  higher.  If  you  takd  the  Uniform  ('rime  Reports,  only 
about  12  nercent  of  linmiers  involve  husband  ami  wife.  ' 

Mr.  ScHErRKn.  I'd  say  that's  n  big  figure.  How  many  homicides^ do 

we  have  annuallv? 
Dr.  SnAU.  We  have  had  arf)imd  20.000  dnrin^t*ie  past  4  or  ;>  years. 

Mr.  Sciiki;ek.  In  the  whole  rountry  ? 

Mr.  SiiAH.  Yes.  r./x«/M 
Mr.  SciiF.r-KH.  So  vou're  talking  about  a  little  over  2.000  < 
Dr.  SnAii.  Yes.  And  I'm  talking  about  criminal  homicides,  which 

are  distinguished  from  all  homicndes  in  general. 

Mr.  SciiEt  KK.  You're  not  talUing  aJ>out  munler  in  the  first  degree? 
Dr.  Sn.Mi.  I'm' talking  about  murder  in  the  first  degree,  munler  in 

the  second  degree,  and  nonncgligent  manslaughter.  If  you  take  all 

murders  

Mr.  Sc  iiEiKR.  We  certainly  have  more  than  20,000  every  year, 

don't  we?  ,         ,  ■  rri 

Dr.  Sii.Mi.  Well,  it  has  been  going  up.  but  <lropped  in  IDtG.  Ihe 
rate  is  almbst  !).«  or  H.K  per  100.000  population;  it  dropped  to  H.8  in 

Mr.  SciiEi  En.  That's  right,  It's  just  about  10  per  100,000.  I  think 
in  most  other  developed  countries  in  the  world  it's  l)etween  OJt  and 
1..5  per  100.000.  so  we  average  al)ont  10  times  the  rate  for  most  other 
developed  countries. 

Dr.  Shah.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SciiErEK.  And  I  might  say  that  in  some  developing  countries, 
pnrticularlv  in  the  Middle  East'and  in  South  Asia— this  would  not 
include  Africa— the  }  ate  of  homicide  is  even  less. 
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Dr.  SiiAii.  That  is  correct .  c    •     t  u         c  ..Ai 

Mr.  ScHErEu.  I'm  talking  about  E^vpt,  Syria,  Uhnnon.  Naudi 
Arabia.  It  may  be  tliat  because  of  the  drnconinn  sentence  structure 
under  the  i-eligions  cotles— nnd  we've  seen  i\  recent  example,  of  that  n» 
the  paper  in  the  last  few  days— the  detcri-ent  factor  js  powerful. 

Smeapore  has  virtually  a  crime-free  scx-iety,  and  one  of  the  rca- 
k>ns,  l^ii  told,  is  because  they  still  ImVe  tlie  old  British  peimlty 
structure,  which  includes  a  certain  minilier  of  lashes,  for  a  violent 
crime,  and  I'hi  told  that  tliat  is  a  very  powerful  deterrent. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  our  rate  of  violent  crime  would  be  far  hiplier 
than  most  countries  elsewhere  in  the  world.  l)oth  ••^'^'pP*'" 
undeveloped,  I  think  with  the  possible  exception  of  Africa. 

How  about  intrafamily  violent  crimes?  How  about  tlie  2.000 
homicides  thit  take  place  iK'twri'n  spouses?  ^Vould  that  be  a  liigher 
rate  of  intrafamily  murders  than  exists  around  the  world  { 

Dr.  Shah.  As  a  proportion  of  all  criminal  homicide,  soim'  of  the 
other  developing  countries  have  hiphor  itites. 

Mr.  SciiEiJKii.  Even  though  there's  a  far  lower  incidence  i 

Dr.  Shah.  Yes,  sir.  ,     •,     •  i 

The  reason  thcv  have  a  higher  rate  of  intrafamily  violence,  or 
homicide,  is  mucri  like  it  usit|l  to  be  in"  our  society,  whei-e  we  had 
higher  rates  Morv  of  violence  among  fricmls.  acquaintances,  which 
happens  to  l)e  in  the  largest  category  of  homicides.  Almost  :.0  per- 
cent are  between  friends,  aniuaintances.  and  among  strangers.  I  hat 
last  category.has  l)een  rising  in  the  i)nst  20  yeai-s. 
Mr.  SriiKUER.  Stranger-to-stranger  tvpe.  ' 

Dr.  Shah.  Yes.  That  is.  you  see.  a  function  of  felony-type  crimes 
and  availability  of  weapons,  which  is  a  major  distinction,  compared 
to  other  Western  European  countries.  The  weapons  that  make  the 
letha4  violence  more  possible  are  iniicli  inoiv  strictly  and  tiglitly  con- 
trolled in  these  other  countries.  So  as  a  function  of  that.  then,  the 
proportion  of  homicides  in  the  family  are  higher,  even  though,  as 
voii  mentioned  verv  accurately,  the  rates  in  ^^  estern  Europe  generally 
are  l)etweenO..'»aii(i  1.5  per  100.000  population.  ,     .,      •  ■ 

Mr.  SciiEi  KK.  Dr.  Shah,  what  pLirentage  of  intrafamily  mine  .s 
due  to  physical  factory  like  .liet.  like  l.o.-monal  imbalance,  like  cer- 
tain fvpes  of  genetic  inheritance?  I  remember  that  the  chap  who 
luiirden-d  six  or  seven  iiuiws.  I  was  told,  was  lacking  .-tune  ^  factor. 

What  pei-centnge  of  these  are  due  (o  jihysical  faclors  involving 
nutrition,  dietary  ileficiencies.  and.  as  T  said,  hoinional  factors  and 
.  genetic  factors,  imd  what  i)eirentnge  of  tlu-se  cnines  an-  diie  sinini.v 
to  stressPJj.  emotional  and  social  shesses,  ^vithin  the  family  that 
explode  into  violencf>?  ;  u,. 

Dr  SiiMi.  My  judgment  would  be  that  the  vast  niajonty  ln  far 
would  not  be  n^late.rto  factors  such  as  (liet.  ^^eiietics.  and  tl.e  like. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  incidents  that  yoii  re  talking  almut  are  a  func- 
tion of  social,  persont^l,  economic,  and  psychological  st. ess  factors. 

As  a  matter  of  fact., and  interestingly  .you  mentioned  that.  Mr. 
Chairman,  Richard  Speck,  the  convicted  murderer  of  six  or  seven 
nurses  in  Chicago,  was  touted  in  the  media  to  have  an  extra  I 
chromosome,  the  47  XYY  chromosome  abnormality;  he  was  even 
held  out  as  being  the  prototypic  XYY  male.  In  point  of  fn^"  '  »«: '8 
not  an  XYY  male.  He  has  the  same  chromosomes  as  you  or  1, 46  AI. 
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And  the  studies  that  we  bave  supported  to  test  the  above  kind  of 
speculation,  not  only  in  the  media  but,  regretably,  in  sc^pntific  litera- 
ture, too,  indicating  that  the  extra  Y  chromosome  was  somehow 
associated  w:th  crimes  of  violence  and  violent  behavior,  these  studies 
do  not  support  that.  In  other  words,  while  these  individuals  with 
XYY  chromosomal  abnormalities  may  have  slightly  higher  rates  of 
crime,  these  crimes  by  and  largA  are  property  crimes.  So  that  that 
search  for  a  genetic  basis  to  violence  certainly  has  not  been  in  any 
way  validatedthrough  research.  ' 

'  But  I  might  mention,  that  this  is  not  to  say  that  tliere  may  not 
be  other  factors^  such  as  certain  individual  differences  and  variations 
in  impulsive  behavioral  response,,  and  here  one  would  suspect  that 
th^  huaband,  for  example,  who  has  a  low  fuse  and  who  has  ready 
resort  to  scr^ming  ana  yelling  and  throwing  things,  is  going  to  do 
thft  witUin  the  family  and  perhaps  with  greater  frequency,  given 
the  privacy  of  the  situation,  as  he  does  when  he  screams  and  shouts 
and  cun^  when  his  car  is  stalled  in  traffic  or  someone  cuts  in  front 
of  him,  or  when  he  is  yelling  and  screaming  at  salespersons  or 
ccworicers.^ 

There  are  individual  differences  most  certainly  with  ^regard  to 
response  to  provocative  stimuli  and  the  ability  to  regulate  one^s 
behavior. 

We  have  also  supported  some  studies  in  the  area  of  episodic  dys- 
control,  that  is,  people  who  respond  very  quickly  and  very  exagger- 
atedly to  violence.  Fm  talking  about  severe  and  repeated  violence. 
There  have  been  indications  that  there  are  some  neurophysiological 
characteristics  among  some  of  these  individuals.  Now,  T  want  to 
eml>hMi2e  that  does  not  give  us  any  great  understanding  of  nor 
solution  to  crimes  of  violence,  but  it  does  indicate  that  to  the  extent 
one  can  pinpoint  specific  individual  characteristics  in  a  small  pro- 
portion of  these  inaividuals,  there  are  more  precise  therapeutic  inter- 
.ventions  that  can  be  used  to  prevent  such  behaviors,,  as  opposed  to 
perhaps  locking  someone  tip  and  then  literally  throwing  the  key 
away. 

So  I  mention  that  there  are  individual  differences  that  also  need 
to  be  studied  from  a  biological,  psychological,  and  social  standpoint. 
But  by  and  large,  in  terms  of  tne  high  rates  of  crime  and  criminal 
vic^^nce  and  other  violent  behaviors  in  society,  is  the  solution  to  that 
or  the  answer  to  that  not  to  be  found  in  biological  and  genetic  factors, 
since'  the  more  .common  factors  are  social,  psychological,  and  eco- 
*nomic. 

Mr.  ScHEUCR.  I  take  it  this  is  the  kind  of  violent  behavior  that 
Prof  Sheldon  Olueck  af  Harvard  has  been  studying  for  a  generation, 
and  he  has  been  trying  to  find  better  early  warning  signals  at  a  very 
young  age,  about  4, 5, 6,  or  7,  that  will  tell  us  whether  that  child  who 
had  temper  tantrums  and  throw;s  things  at  hi?  siblings  and  other 
students  at  the  ages  4,  5,  and  6,  will  m  engaged  in  serious  violent 
crime,  a  decade  later. 

His  there  been  any  success,  either  throii  ^tx  Dr.  Olueck^s  studies  or 
through  anything  that  your  group  is  working  on,  that  would  indi- 
cate that  we  have  predictive  tools  by  which  we  can  test  children  at 
an  early  a£;et 
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Dr.  SiiAii.  The  studios  in  this  aif d  have  been  disappointing.  It  IS' 
very  difficult  to  accurately  predict  almost  any  event  that  has  a  very 
low  f  requ/ency.  .  « 

Mr.  SciiEUER.  A  very  low  frequency  ? 

Dr.  Shaii.  Yes  j  a  verj' low  frequency.  ,  , 

Mr.  SciiEi-ER.  Except,  as  you  said,  where  these  people  have  these 
terribly  low  fuses,  they  engage  in  acts  of  violent  crime  very  ire- 

**"Dn%HAii.  Yes.  But  it's  verv  difficult*  to  pinpoint  that  at  ajrcs 
4.  6,' 6,  and  7.  The  studies  by  Prof.  Sheldon  Glucck  and  his  wife, 
Dr.  Eleanor  Glueck,  often  were  unable  to  distinguish  markedly  be- 
tween the  delinquent  and  nondelinquent  groups.  Many  of  the  young- 
sters who  do  show  some  of  the  family  characteristics,  stich  as  cohesive- 
ness  in  the  family,  relationship  of  boy  with  mother,  discipline  m  the 
family,  and  so  forth,  also  become  involved  in  delinquency.  While  they 
w-re  able  to  pinpoint  a  number  of  youngsters,  there  were  a  number 
of  youngsters  from  those  families  who  did  not.  in  fact,  display  that 
behav4or.  And  there  is,  I  sr.ggest,  a  fundamental  value  or  philosophi- 
cal, ideological  issue  very  much  involved— at  what  point  does  one 
wish  to  intervene,  how  early  in  anyone's  life,  when,  in  facf,  the  be- 
havior  of  concern  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  i 

Mr.  SriiEiTEB.  We  have  intervention  in  lots  of  things. 

Dr.SiUH.  Yes;  wedo.  *i     •  * 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  When  I  was  in  school  at  a  very  early  ajje  they  inter- 
vehed  with  me.  I  got  certain  kinds  of  pofture  exercises  that  the 
other  kids  didn't  have  because  I  was  round-shouldered. 

But  where  is  the  big  difference  between  a  kid  who  has  o  particular 
physical  problem,  for  which  he's  getting  special  treatment,  and  the 
kid  who  may  have  a  particular  mental  or  psychological  problem  I  1  m 
.not  round-ihouldered  any  more.  I  may  be  fat,  balding,  paunchy, 
and  a  lot  of  other  things,  but  I'm  not  round-shouldered.  So  it  helped 
Me.  I  was  very  embarrassetl  at  that  time  to  have  to  be  pulled  out  of 
class  to  do  all  kinds  of  special  exercises,  but  it  was  a  «ood  thing  for 
me.  It  was  an  intervention.  I  don't  regret  it.  *  u  j 

Dr  SiiAii.  It  was  an  intervention  directed  at  a  problem  that  had 
been  clearly  identified  and  was  ab^ady  present,  in  contrast  to— 

Mr.  SciiEiTER.  But  nobody  knew  whether  I  would  get  over  it  any- 
way. I  endetl  up  being  the  captain  of  the  high  school  swimming  team. 
Maybe  iust  all  that  swimming  without  the  early  intervention  would 
have  done  the  job.  Nobody  was  c<5rtain  at  that  time  that  there  was  an 
absolute  cause-effect  relationship  between  these  exercises  and  .my 
posture  as  an  adult.  But  «h«y  thought  it  would  help,  along  with 
everything  else  I  was  doing,  i      j        k:  a 

mat's  the  big  difference  between  that  kind  of  help  and  some  kind 
of  psychological  counseling  or  any  other  appropriate  intervention 

for  a  possible  problem!  ,  xr  r<k-;««»« 

Dr.^AH.  There  are  two  or  three  distinctions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
One  of  them  would  be  how  specific  and  clearly  evident  is  the  prqb- 
lem,  and,  using  your  example,  childhood  misbehavior  at  the  ages  of 
6  6  and  7  is  not  a  very  good  predictor  of  serious  delinquent  or 
violent  behavior  later  on,  because  youngsters  frequently  grow  out  of 
that.  ^ 


Now,  it  ftho  (leprnds  on  the  iiUrusivcnPSS  of  tlio  intervention  and 
thr  ilenionstrrttod  ulTwtivenoss  (if  tho  inter\Tntion,  Most  of  tho 
(lolinqiiency  prcvontion  studies  have  l)ccn  unable  to  demonstrate 
any  great  effects  of  the  intervention.  Now,  if  the  intervention  were 
hiffhly  effective  there  would  be,  I  think,  a  better  rationale  for  that. 

Mr.  SciiEUER.  Do  you  feel  that  we  need  more  research  into  how 
we  can  intervene  effectively  in  clmnj?ing  these  kind  of  violent  be- 
havior patterns? 

Mn  SiiAii.  Yes ;  indeed.  Most  certainly. 

Mr.  SciiErka.  Is  there  any  consensus  within  your  profession  as  to 
the  kind  of  reseaivh  that  we  nped?  Coidd  you  describe  the  kind  of 
research  that  ou   committee  ought  to  I>e  funding,  or  some  other  , 
relevant  conunittee  of  the  Congre.s8,  perhaps  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee, Paul  Rogers'  Health  Subtouunittee? 

Dr.  Shah.  Yes;  there  is  a  degree  of  consensus,  in  the  sense  of 
trying  to  get  a  l)etter  tmderstanding  of  those  pattems  of  chi hi  rear- 
ing, early  socialization,  that  seem  to  facilitate  and  are  conducive  to 
the  development^  of  behaviors  which  rely  upon  violence,  as  a  means 
pf  disputes. 

We  have  several  stmlies  going  on  with  regard  to  childhood  aggres- 
sion. In  other  words,  we  don't  wait  until  the  youngster  has  gotten 
into  trouble  with  the  police  or  with  the  juvenile  court.  These  ai'e  the 
youngsters  of  8  or  9  or  10,  who  have  been  been  beating  up  their 
siblings;  they  are  a  terror  on  the  playgroimd;  they  have  injured  a 
few  pets;  and  the  behjivior  is  quite  obvious.  The  concern  has  been 
to  go  into  the  homes  with  the  permission  of  the  parents  because  they 
need  help  to  see  what  is  there  in  regard  to  the  family  interactions 
and  the  way  in  whicli  the  chiUrs  l)ehavior  is  being  managed,  that 
may  be  leading  to  or  facilitating  this  type  of  problem. 

Also,  even  though,  let's  say,  Johnny  is  12  years  old,  little  Nicky 
Ls  6,  and  little  Joey  is  3,  so  if  that  particular  family  has  difficulty 
m  handling  the  youngsters,  for  example,  they  use  discipline  methods 
or  approaches  that  seem  to  reinforce  or  maintain  childhood  aggres- 
sion, then,  of  course,  it's  very  important  to  try  to  not  only  work 
with  the  youngster  but.also  with  the  parents. 

This  research  has  now  gone  on  for  several  years,  and*  there  is 
promise  of  success.  But  it  is  necessary  to  furtjier  Refine,  fo  test,  and 
to  further  refine  the  intervention.  I  think  this  type  of  stable,  long- 
term  research  is  wliat  is  very  important,  in  contrast  to  short,  pcrbaps 
heavily  funded,  but  "crash''  programs. 

i'he  researcher  who  has  been  working  in  this  area.  Dr.  Gerald 
Patterson,  and  his  colleagues  have  been  at  il  now  for  more  than  10 
years.  There's  a  certain  proportion  of  families  that  within  a  matter 
of  no  more  than  ab6ut  10  or  12  professional  hours  of  time,  they  can 
effect  some  change.  There  are  some  other  families  and  youngsters 
where  it  takes  two,  three,  or  four  times  that  kind  of  effort;  and  then 
tliere  are  some  families  tjiat  even  with  the^best  available  technologjy 
and  efforts  they  liave  they  can't  seem  to  reach  them.  Thus,  one  needs 
to  Ih*  more  precise  about  the  technology;  one  needs  to  replicate  and 
to  test  tlie  technolog>*.  Because  I  can  do  something  doesn't  mean  that 
someone  I  train  can  also  do  it. 

So  there  is  some  consensus  about  trying  to  determine  the  factors 
that  help  in  the  socialization  of  children,  both  to  use  violence  as  a 
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means  of  resolving  disputps  and  also  the  revci-se.  which.  I  may  say, 
has  been  neglected.  That  is,  why  is  it  that  so  many  yonngstenj  cpnnng 
from  some  horrible  backgrounds  do  not  display  criminal  and  violent 
behavidrl  I  think  we  have  neglected  this  latter  issue.  I  think  we  can 
learn  as  much  about  delinquency  prevention  and  treatment  by  looking 
at  the  other  side.  Why  do  some  youngsters  living  in  the  i»iiier  city, 
in  broken  families,  in  ^ireas  of  high  crime  rates,  why  do  they  not 
engage  in  similar  behavior?  And  the  bulk  of  theui  do  not. 

Ur.  ScHBUKR.  And  why  are  they  able  to  go  on  to  our  public  school 
system,  graduate  from  high  school  ami  get  into  college,  graduate  from 
cbUegc  and  end  up  in  professional  cai-eersj  >\e  seein  to  blame  the 
schools  for  everything,  ami  yet  nobody  think^s  about  the  kids  who  do 
go  through  the  schools,  benefit,  learn,  acquire  job  skills,  and  go  on 
to  postsecondary  educatioh  and  end  up  being  very  procliictive  citizens. 

Dr.  Shah,  I  wi^nt  to  ask  you  one  more  question.  «erc  running 
terribly  late,  but  your  testimony  has  been  very  interesting,  and  1 
didn't  want  to  rut  you  oflf. 

You  mention  in  your  statement  a  grant  on  which  you  are  working, 
aimed  ftt  identifying  ami  hopefully  correcting  the  abnormal  inter- 
action between  p'reinatiire  infants  and  their  mothers,  which  can  lead 

to  child  abuse.  ^  i       *u  * 

I  was  very  intrigued  bjr  that.  Could  you  just  expand  on  that 

Dr.  SiiAii.  Yes.  I'll  just  mention  briefly  the  study,  and- then  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Lallev,  can  give  you  more  details. 

It's  been  known  for  a  gooil  while  that  preruature  infants  seem  to 
be  ttl  higher  risk  for  being  the  victims  of  child  batterings.  The  rnin- 
monality,  however,  pertains  not  to  pmnaturity  itself,  but  ratlier  to 
those  aspects  of  the  infants  that  put  an  umhie.  henvv,  and  siistainert 
demand  on  the  care  givpr.  For  example,  as  opposwT  to  the  1  month 
old  who  sleeps  through  the  night  pretty  much,  or  is  on  a  4-hoiir 
schedule,  the  "high-risk"  infant  may  need  to  be  fe.l  almost  every 
hour  on  the  hour,  do  much  drying,  may  be  sickly,  and  so  forth.  In 
that  type  cf  a  situation  it's  a  characteristic  nftt  of  the  mother  who 
is  vicious  or  nastv/hut  the  very  difficuU  ami  demanding  charactei  ist  ic 
of  the  chihl  \nd  this  is  something  that  has  Wen  foun(l  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  premature  infants  bii  also  with  regard  to  those  who 
are  mentally  retarded  or  who  have  physical  or  mental  abnormalities 

and  the  lil(e. 

Toin,  you  may  want  to  give  other  details. 

Mr.  Lalley.  Yes.  I'll  just  give  a  brief  description  of  that . 

Mr.  Stekbs.  Could  T  interrupt  before  we  conclude  with  Dn  ^hahl 

You  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  your  testimony  that  some  of  my 
staff,  that  yon  were  familiar  with  the  fact  that  they  were  looking  into 

tins  problem.  .  ,    •   i  * 

I  might  throw  in  that  Ms.  Roberta  Avancena.  who  is  here  today, 
attracted  my  attention  to  this  problem,  and  we  worked  un  a  bill. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  activity  called  for  will  Ik-  umler  Uip  juris- 
diction of  the  Nationnl  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  of  which  you 

"^"^  wondered  whether  you  ai-e  familiar  enough  with  the  bill  or  with 
the  field  that  we  are  considering  to  hnve  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
that  is  a  good  place,  or  the  be^t  place ;  for  domestic  violence  treatment 
and  prevention! 
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Dr.  Shah.  I  am  familiar  with  the  bill,  Mr.  Steers,  and  I  have 

'^"JS'^^i^tm.mher  of  the  National  Institute  ofMental  Health  I 
nally  dorit  believe  I  should  say  whether  it » the  best  place.  It  would 
cimDlv  sound  very' self-interested  and  far  from  objective. 

Z?I  mS»t  sSiply  mention  this:  That  the  NatUal  Institute  of 
MenUl  HeSth  doi  tave  a  wide  nnp  of  research  wt.»v»tie8 :  bio- 
logical  science,  behavioral  science,  and  social  science,  with  focui  o^, 
^  Zical  as  weil  as  basic  research.  Within  that  ^road  context  the 
KDIH  cerUinly  has  a  demonstrated  record  over  the  past  many  years 
of  hich  quality  research,  which  is  aimed  not  only  at  understanding 
the  Siic  phenomena,  but  also  concerns  of  intervention,  prfvg»t»««» 
tnttmoit;  remediation.  The  National  In***"^  Cental  Hw^^^ 
alio  haa  training  authority,  as  you  know,  sir,  whether  its  i«e*rcn 
tnining  ot  cliitfcal  training,  lo  equip  people  to 
Moi^services.  And,  through  the  community  mental  health  centers, 
li  ako  has  opportunity  for  direct  delivery  of  services.  So  to  the 
tttont  that  the  Institute  has  thai  array  of  authorities  and  services,  it 
noold  is«n  to  be  one  of  the  places  to  consider  for  the  kind  of  broad 
tMifli  pracram  that  I  recall  is  proposed  in  the  bill.  ■ 

lE.imM.  Not  to  belabor  the  point,  but  you  gave  as  a  wason  for 
notllSSthat  it  was  the  best  place  the  fact  that  vou  miriit  be 
SSUi^SrOf  eou«,  anybody  who  is  not  P*^  of  NIMH  migTit  not 
know  enou^  about  the  Institute  to  know  whether  it  would  be  a  good 

'^LBlt«ie  aak  you:  Do  you  know  of  any  other  part  of  the  Federal 
Ctorenuiiient  that  you  think  is  better  suited  to  have  reposing  m  it 
the  actirity  called  for  in  my  bill!  _«*^.«.k 
Shah.  To  the  extent  one  is  looking  for  a  widerange  of  research 
•  elbrtt;  kmg  term  and  high  quality,  with  a  good  qualitv  control 
elMiMiits,  to  the  extent  one  is  looking  for  a  wide  range  of  training 
efforts  in  the  "research  area  and  in  the  clinical  area  and  related  tech- 
nieal  a«isUnce,  consultive  resources,  at  the  risk  of  t)eing  parocniai, 
I  think  NIMHjprobably  would  be  one  of  the  better  places. 

Mr.  SiWM.  "niank  you.  *    i.    •  *  l  ■  ♦u- 

Mr.  Shacknai.  I  know  the  chairman  has  a  further  interest  in  tnis 
line  of  questioning.  He  was  called  over  to  the  floor  for  some  rather 
pressing  business.  We  wanted  to  get  into  the  record  your  comments 
on  the  correlation  between  premature  children  and  subsequent  child 
abuse. 

Mr.  LALLfT.  Yes.  I'll  be  brief.  ,  .  ,    ^    ^  .  „  j  j  • 

The-  research  in  question  to  which  the  chairman  alluded  is  being 
conducted  at  Grady  Memorial  Hospital  in  Atla  ta,  which  services  a 
predominantly  low-income,  inner-city  black  population.  The  re- 
searchers were  concerned  by  some  earlier  findings  that  premature 
-hildren  bom  at  Grady  were  at  exceptionally  high  nsk  for  becoming 
/ictims  of  child  abuse,  usually  at  age  18  months  or  earner.  And  so 
they  applied  for  and  received  a  grant  from  us  to  study  interactions 
between  prematura  babieR  and  their  mothere,  and  then  compared 
these  interactions^ith  interactions  between  full-term  infants  and 

their  mothers.  , «  j-  u 

Some  very  interesting  and,  in  a  way,  very  unexpected  flndingn  have 
come  out  of  that  study.  Using  some  very  highly  sophisticated  elw- 
tronic  observation  and  recording  technology,  they  were  able  to  study 


infant-mother  interactions  in  considerable  detail  and  to  objectively 
identify  differences  in  interactions  between  premature  iufantB  and 
mothers  and  full-term  infants  and  mothers.  Namely,  that  premature 
babies  are  not  only,  as  Dr.  Shah  indicated,  less  attractive,  more 
irritable,  more  demanding,  but  they're  also  more  passive  and  they 
'  don't  emit'  those  cute,  attracAve,  cuddly  behaviors  chat  help  endear 
a  baby  to  the  mother  and  elicit  loving  oehavior  from  the  mother  in 
retunf.  Premature  Imbies  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with. 

They  were  able  to  identify  that '  relations  between  mothers  and 
premature  babied  a  few  days  after  birth  and  even  a  few  weeks  after 
Dirth  were  less  warm  and  close  than  they  were  with  full-term  babies. 

Now,  the  significant  finding  came  out  when  they  reexamined  these 
babies  and  their  iriothers  at  a, 3-month  interval  and  later  at  a  year 
interval,  they  found  that  those  relationships  had  over  tliat  time 
grown  closer.  The  only  explanation  they  could  attribute  to  this  was 
,  that  these  low-income  motners,  deprived  of  manv  conventional  sup- 
ports that  other  population  sectors  had,  had  worked  hard  to  make  a 
success  of  their  relationship  with  this  particular  child. 

This  finding  contrasted  rather  sharply  with  what  they  had  observed 
previously,  that  premature  babies  were  a  high  risk  for  child  abuse. 
This  group  that  they  were  studying  was  movmg  in  another  direction* 
Apparent^,  the  parent,  the  mother,  by  extra  efforts,  had  solved  this 
problem  and  shoWn  real  strengths  under  rather  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, and  this  led  them  to  look  in  an  unexpected  direction.  Early 
in  the  research,  and  at  the  suraestion  of  our  review  committee,  they 
had  hired  a  social  worker  to  help  make  contact  with  these  subjects, 
to  sec  if  they  showed  up  on  time  for  periodic  checkups,  for  research 
appointments,  and  to  provide  what  other  assistance  they  might  to 
these  subjects  as  need  and  opportunity  arose.  The  researchers  are  & 
now  coming  to  the  conclusion  triat  the  presence  of  this  social  worker, 
who  provided  this  outside  support,  may  have  been  the  factor  Chat 
enabled  these  mothers  to  deal  successfully  with  their  premature 
infants  at  times  of  crisis  and  stress.  And,  when  they  looked  over  the 
records  they  found  that,  indeed,  these  mothers  of  premature  infants 
had  called  for  assistance  of  a  social  worker  more  often  than  thpse 
who  were  mothers  of  full-term  infants.  This  suggests,  and  these 
findings  will  be  coming  out  in  a  report  that  they're  going  to  develop 
for  publication  this  summer;  that  when  we  have  an  agency  such  as 
a  public,  hospital  which  deals  largely  with  low-income  population, 
and  when  you  have  known  "high-risR^^  children,  such  as  premature 
children  and  other  children  with  developmental  disabilities  or  physi- 
cal deformities,  that  if  one  were  simply  to  have  some  sort  of  low-cost 
OQgoing  contact,  outreach,  with  those  mothers  and  those  inftnts,  we 
mifffat  move  very  effectively  to  avoid  subsequent  cases  of  chila  abuse 
ana  neglect. 

Mr.  ScmuER.  Mr.  Lalley,  you're  talking  about  some  kind  of  a 
^hotline,'' 24-hour-a-day  hotline! 

Mr.  Lalley.  A  hotline,  and  also  somebody  in  automobiles  who  can 
go  out  to  them,  and  this  can  be  paraprofessionals. 

Mr.  ScHCUEB.  That's  the  question  I  was  going  to  ask.  Could  they  be 
neiriiborhood  peof^t 

Mr.  Lallkt.  Certainly  they  could.  It's  just  that  kind  of  continuing 
care  and  attention  that  sees  results. 
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Mr.  SciiBUER.  With  about  6  months  to  1  year  of  on-the-job  tri^n- 
infff 

Mr.  Lallbt.  Exactly. 

Mr.  ScuBucR.  ^j^ething  of  that  kind  t 

Mr.  Lallbt.  Yte.  ,      ,  . 

Mr.  ScHBUER.  We've  kept  you  long  beyond  your  allotted  tune  on 
this  morning's'  schedule.  We're  about  a  half  an  hour  late.  But  you 
iwlly  were  terribly  thoughtful  and  interesting  witnesses,  and  we 
l^nk  you,  not  only  for  your  splendid  testimony  this  morning  but 
for  your  man^  acts  of  kindness  and  gen«ro8ity  in  assisting  this  sub- 
committee in  its  work. 

Dr.  Shah.  Thank  you  very  much,  St^^ Chairman. 

Mr.  Lallbt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Schbue£  W^mnow  like  to  ask  Mr.  Douglas  Desharov  to  come 
forth,  who  is  the  l5iftctor  of  the  National  Center  for  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect  of  the  Departnnent  of  Health,  Education,  «nd  Welfare. 
.  Is  theyoUng  lady  with  you!  „  «. 

Mr.  Bbsiiarov.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  May  T  introduce  Ms.  Kee 
MacFarlane,  who  is  a  program'^pecialist^  at  the  National  Center! 
Her  specialties  mcluds  sexual  abus^  and  spouse  abuse. 

Mr.  ScHBUV.  Very  good.   

Mr.  Bcsharov,  your  testimony  will  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at  this 

eint  in  the  record.  So  why  don't  you  simplv  chat  with  us,  and  Ms. 
icFarlane  ^an  joi  in  at  any  timet  Well  keep  the  goings  on  very 
informal  So  :  either  of  you  care  to  interrupt,  please  feel  free  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  Besharov.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Douglas  Besharov  is  as  follows : J 
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Nr.  ChalnMn,  atabars  of  the  COMilttM.    My  naw  U  DdugUs  Besharov. 
I      tiM  Dlnctor  of  the  National  Center  m  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect. 

ft  * 

I      f^«as«4^to  COM  here  today  to  deserlba  the  goals  and  act Ivl ties 
of  tha  S2tloiial  •'^4«^^n  Child  Abuse  and  Heglect. 

I 

I  Ma  pravloualy  Dlractor  of  the  New  York  State  Aascably  Select 
CoMittaa  on  Child  Abuae.    Before  that,  in  the  New  York  City  Corpora-  0 
tlon  Counaal'a  Offlca,  I  waa  the  Aaalatant  In-Charge-Of  Family  Court 
Flaanlnt  and  PrograMing.    Aa  auc)i,  I  auparvlaad  a  ataff  of  37  attorneya 
aaalpiad  to  child  abuaa  anU  neglect.  Juvenile  delinquency,  aupervlsion. 
aupport.  Uniform  Support  to  Dependents  Law  (USDL).  paternity,  and  family 
offanat  caaaa. 

IimODUCTIOH 

\ 

In  1973.  under  the  leadership^of  then  Senator  Walter  MondaU  and 
Congraiaaan  John  Bradenaa.  the  Congreas  held    #  series  of  hearlnga 
acroaa  the  country  lAlch  revealed  that  State  and  local  efforta  to 
coitet  child  abuae  and  child  neglect  were  widely  deficient. 

At  |,hat  .time,  although  all   fifty  States  had  child  abuse  reporting 
lava,  tha  legal  framework  for  child  protectlpn  work  waa  often  Incomplete 
and  imnacaaaarily  coi^lex.  thua  sMklng  it  difficult  to  aucceaafully 
ii^laaant  affective  programa.    Moreover,  the  Institutional 
support  nacaaaary  to  auatain  adequate  treatment  and  preventive  aervlcea 
•Aaa»*^i?ty  lackJnn,    Child  protective  workers  were  generally  not  given 
•Jie -ti  A>4|i.  akilla  and  ancillary  servicaa  nec^cssary  to  meet  their  im- 
portant   responsibilities . 
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la  alwat  /wry  coMMiilty  In  th«  Nation,   there  were  Inadequacies. 


\ 


J^tuk4€^f^M9         lack  of'  cODrdlnaCloo  In  Ch^  child  protective  process. 

M^potfLd  Mre,iAcreatln«  fiito^  than  ateAciet  could  handle  thaa,  yet 
4«t«ctiofi  and  reportinft^rMMtinad  haphaiard  and  Inconptcte;  protective 
lavae^lflatlqiia  were  often  backlogged  or  poorly  performed;  and  suitable 
traataant  ^rotraM  veto  alsost  non-existent  (or  the  majority  of 

faMllias  needing  thaa. 

Too  o^tan/  the  only  treatment  altemativee  available  to  child  protec- 
(iva  agenciea  «#tre  Infrequent  and  largely  meanlngleaa  home  viaits}  ^ 
evaruaad»  and  lometimea  abusive,  foster  carr;  and  unthinking  reliance 
on  court  action,  lacking  auitable  long  term  treatment  aervices,  most 
Aaerlcan  eOimunitUa  vara  faced  with  a  grim  choice  in  caaea  of  acrloua 
abuae  or  neglect:  either  break  up  auch  familiea  or  leave  the  children 
at  home  where  they  might  be  aerioualy  injured  ^r  even  killed. 

Studiea  indicated  that  ae  many  aa  three-qua^tera  of  the  children  whoi»e 
deaths  wre  auaprcted  of  being  caused  by  rhilrf  nh\t%r  or  neglert  wi»re 
^rtvlougly  known  to  the  authoritiea. 

The  Congreaalonal  reaponae  waa  the  nearly  unanimoua  pasaage  of  the 
Padarai  difild  Atuae  Prevention  and  Tieatment  Act  of  1974,  often, 
eallad  the  '*Mondale  Act,"  because  of  Ita  chief  apona'or. 
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Thm  Act,  P.L.  93-24?»  created  the  MatlonAl  Center  on  Child  Abuae  and 
t 

■•gl«ct  to  providt  the  first  iustolncd  focue  for  Federal  efforts  to 
laprove  the  plight  of  abused  and  neglected  chlUlna  and  tlu-lr  famllios. 

Th^  lUtional  Center  (NCCAN)  is  an  organlzatlpnal  part  of  the  U.S. 
Children**  Bureau  within  HEW's  Ad.Blnistratlon  for  ChlHron,  Youth, 
and  Faailies  of  the  Office  of  Hun.i.i  Development  Services. 

The  author  If  at  lone  and  appropriations  tha,t  have  supported  the  Natlon.il  y 
Ccntar-'^ince  It  was  established  are  as  follows: 

B^'  Authorlz.itlon  Appropriation, 


.  $15  million  •nilofv 

$20  million  $1A.7  •llllon 

$25  million  $18.9  million 

$75  million  $18.9  ■l^llion 

$25  million  $18.9  million 

$2!;  million  $21.2  million 

As  windated  by  P.Lr-W"^*i<  over,SOZ  of  e.ich  yi'.ir's  approprl.it Ion  Is 

«lloc«t«d  to  .dcmonatration  proyceta.    The  law  nlso  requires  that  no 

leaa  than  5Z  nor  sore  thdn  20>^  the  npproprl.Ttlon  be  nlloc.n^jd  to 

•liglblv  Stated  for  atrongtl&nlng  their  procrnms.    Since  FY  1975, 

the  full  2OT  has  been  allocated  to  these  special  Stntc  ar.ints.  But 

l«»t  yr  wat*the  first  year  that  the  full  20Z  was  actually  spent  on 

ftt^e  grants,  because  large  numbers  of  States  were  not  eligible  until 

then.    (42  States  are  now  eligible  or  condltloiKilly  ellclblc.)  Depending 

*Uil8lation  extending  t\ie  life  of  the  author Uat ion  is  presently  pinding 
before  Congress. 

**Biised  on  the  President's  H  1979  Biid^t  Request. 
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on  thm  y—Tt  from  10-lSX  of  appropriations  has  been  spent  on  research. 
An  aMlClonal  10-lSX  has  spent  on  training  and  technical  assistance, 

Tbm  raMlnlng  5X  of  appropriations  has  supported  the  gathering,  analysis 
dlssssinatlon  of  prograa  and  reaearch  infornation  (through  the  NCCAN 
Claarlnghou— '  on  Prograas  and  Research  and  through  highly  targeted 
pttbllcations).    Pursuant  to  Its  enabling  legiRlatlon,  the  National 
Cantar  also  deValops  recovianded  Standards  for  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 
Pravention  and  Traataent  Prqgrana  and  helps  coordinate  Federal  activi- 
ties through  th«  Federal  Advisory  Board  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect.  (A 
copy^of  tha  Act  and  the  regulations  Isplementing  it  are  attached  as 
Appandlx  1  of  this  atatenant.) 
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11m  foUovini  !•  •  partUlAutlng  of  NCCAN  actlvltU*  by  category  of 
activity.  ^ 

iaaaarch  Froiacta 

Ilia  law  raquiraa  tha  Natioiial'*C«ntar  to  **conduct  research**  into  the  causes, 
vastioiiy  identlfieatiOQ*  and  traataant  of  child  abuse  and  neglect*  In 
fvlfillMot  of  thia  raqulraaent,  we  have  funded  16  raeearch  pr&jects 
axploringt 

—  the  factora  contributing  to  child  abuaa  and  neglect*  including 
family*  •aocial  and  aconoala  etreeeee; 

—  the  ralatlonahip  between  drug  abuaa  and  alcohol  abuse  and  child 
■altraataant; 

.    —  proalalag  preventive  and  treataant  techniquee;  and 

—  the  aeane  to'Maeure  and  evaluate  the  effectivenees  of  prograaa. 

I 

'  Underlying  Mich  of  our  raeearch  ie  an  atteapt  to  better  undetetand 
tiM  cdaplai  ralationehip  between   paycho-eoclal  factora  and  Indivi- 
4m\  behavior,    for  exaapla*  ^verty  ie  frequently  cited  aa  a  atreee 
OS  parente  that  can  lead  •'o  abuaa.    And  yet*  «a  know  that 
wat-poor  faailiee  do  not  abuaa  or  neglect  their  children.  Under-* 
aundiag  ieeuaa  eueh  aa  thia  will  help  us  to  identify;  and  eur«iort 
a— ied  preventive  and  traataant  aervAee.  (Nora  detailed  deecriptione 

'  of  the  National  Ccinter*e  reeearch  projecte  ar«  found  in  Appendix  2*  ) 
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llM  lav  %l»o  raqulraa  tht  Natloiul  Center  to  Mka  "a  coaplete  and  full  atudy 
and  lnvaa(lMtlon  of  tha  national  Incidenca  of  child  aboaa  and  neglect/* 
At  the  preaent  tlM»  m  eatlMte  that  there  are  approxlwitply  1  Million 
abused  and  neglected  children  In  our  coiaitry.    Of  thla  total,  about 
100,000-200,000  are  phyalcally  abuaed.  froa  60.000-100,000  are  Hexually 
abused*  and  the  reiwlnder  are  **neglected**— an  omlbus  tera    used  to 
■ean  psrentsl  fsUure  to  provide  such  bsslc  necessities  of  life  ss 
food*  clothing*  and  ahelter.    We  are  now  In  the  «ldat  of  a  nationwide 
atudy  of  the  actual  Incidence  and  aeverlty  of  ^^reported  aa  well  aa 
reported  cases  of  child  Mltreataent  In  the  United  States. 

iy  giving  us  s  Mors  prscise  Ides  of  the  extent  of  child  sbuse  and 
neglect--by  Stste,  by  de«ogrsphlc  snd  geogrsphlc  chsracterlstlcs,  snd 
by  typs  of  sbuse  snd  nsglcct— this  Incidence  study  Is  expected  to 
fscllltste  the  better  sUocstlon  of  Halted  service  resources  snd, 
perhsps  aors  laportsntly*  It  should  help  aoblUse  greater  public 
support  for  treataent  snd  preventive  efforts. 
• 

DeaDnstrstiPH  Frojscts 

.As  I  MOtlonsd*  the  present 'lev  requires  thst  SOX  of  the  sppropr  1st  Ions 
be  ussd  to  support  dtaonstrstlon  projects. 

\ 
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Hi  tuiv«  •sUbiislMd  16  Dtwnstration  TrMtwnt  Centers,  in  various  parts 

of  th*  country,  to  develop  and  test  coi^rehens^ve  service  techniques  which, 

if  they  prove  successful,  cen  be  replicated  -elsewhere.  These  projects  art* 
reeponsible  for  total  case  Mnagenent  within  the  context  of  the 

co«Bunity-tfide  coordination  of  services.    Most  of  the  projects  are 
uaing  interdieciplinary  teaM  of  professionaln  to  guide  and  coordi- 
nete  their  efforts.    Depending  on  the  project,  they  are  performing 
child  protective  investigations,  child  and  family  assessments,  and 
direct  treatMnt  (including  group  therapy,  art  therapy,  and  play 
thftrapy).    Many  ere  operating  24  hour  hot-lines . (sometimes  called 
**help  lines")  for  parent  couhseling.    All  of  these  projects  are 
focused  on  the  goal  of  keeping  families  together  and  preventing 
the  unnecessary  placewnt  of  children.    Steffcd  by  specially  trained 
teaas  of  professionals  and  paraprofessionals,  these  unique  centers 
ere  ette^»tiag  to  demonstrate  what  can  b4  eccosq^lished  when  treat-  ^ 
■sot  staff  have  the  time  and  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  aulti- 
problem,  ebuM  end  neglect  faaiiies.    lach  yc«^  these  projects 
^S«rve  over  1,000  children  <n  5,000  fasilies.  '  (More  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  theso  ptojeets  are  found  In  Appendix  3.) 

«e  have  funded  9  additional  Innovative  De^stretion  Projects  to  address 
the  pcDblemo  of  three  groups  of  femilies  that  are  often  not  adequately 
aorved  by  existing  systeno— Hetive  Americans,  military,  and  rural  families. 
BopoelAlly  sonsifiva  to  the  traditions  and  probleaa  of  the  populations 
thoy  aorvt,  these  projects  ere  soAing  to  place  child  protective  ifork 
within  their  client's  cultural  context,    ly  ensuring  that  their  clients 
roceivo  the  full  range  of  needed  services,  theee  projects  ere  identifying 
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tap*  in*«xi«ting  Mrvlca  •y$t€m  for  thtaa  •p«ci«l  popuUtlona  and 

WYinl  to  fill  thttt.    tach  yr;  th«««  project*  tarve  over  2«000 

children  in  1,000  fMiUcc.   (Descriptions  of  theee  nruje<;t0  arc  found  In 
Arptndix  4.) 

lit  hevQ  eleo  eetabliehsd  16  Dewinetretlon  Resource  Projecte  to  explore  how 
bMt  to  help  localities  end.prlvste  citisens  to  esseiis,  coordinate*  and 
i«prov«  airvicee.    In  reeponse  to  Stste  end  local  needs,  they  provide  a 
4ivtreicy  of  treining  end  technicel  eesistance,  including  consMltstive 
••rvicee  on  cese  Mnageaent  end  agency  adainlstretlon  and  specialized 
tifaining  In  interdieclplinary  settings  to  accoi^lish  "crose-fertiltiUftmi^^ 
of  ideas*  concepts,  and  understanding.    Each  yeer«  these  projects  respond 
to  over  10,000  technical  esslstance  requests  end  trein  over  15,000 
io4ividuals.  (Descriptions  of  these  projects  ere  found  in  Appandlx  5.) 

Mo  have  funded  22  Deunstretion  Training  Projects  (to  16  Stetes  end 
6  national  professionel  orgenliationo)  ta  test  the  National  Center's 
training  curriculua  on  the  idcntif Icetion  end  referral  of  child  ebuee 
eni* neglect  ceees.    In  one  yeer,  theee  projecte  trained  over  23,000 
intflvlduale. 

Vo  iiavt  eleo  node  e  grent  to  Parents  Anonynoue*  e  perentel  eelf-help 
gffoupt  to  incroaee  ite  coverege  ecroee  our  countf7.    fro|rees  hee  been 
•i^tential— four  yeere  ego  there  tuere  60  chsptere  of  Perente  Anonynoue, 
^  now  there  ere  over  750  chapters^  with  et  leeet  one  in  every  Stete*  helping 
ovor  7»000  peronte  deel  with  their  problene.    Over  200  chaptere  were  eeteb- 
liiteed  Inet  yner  elonn.    The  Pe rente  Anonynoue  eelf-help  HATS  hotline 
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msivad  ^vsr  U,000  c«Ui  In  the  Uist  year.    In  the  coming  yriir.  we 
flsptct  statB  organlxntiotiB  to  be  ««tablishcd  In  25-30  states.  Momber- 
•llip  is  •xpacted  to  double  In  the  next  tvo  years. 

ft 

All  94  the  sbovs  described  dcnonstrstjon  projerts  are  being  cvn1u.itcd 
by  OMtsids  tsaiM  of  experts  to  detsrslnc  vhat'  seems  to  work,  and  can 
raplicsted  in  other  cowmmltles. 

Od  ths  basis  oi  4  nstionwide  sssessMirt  of  needs  In  I975r  we  Identified 
training  as  an  urgent  priority.    As  an  lnwediatc  ■casurc,  we  trained 
i»700  profsasionsls  and  paraprofesaionals  in  a  series  of  S-day  con- 
farancss  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  — 

i 

*   But  in  the  long  run,  training  cannot  be  provided  dlrcctjy  by  a  National 
« 

Cantsr  liks  ours— it  Mist  be  a  local  responsibility  tailored  to  fit 
lacal  needs  and  practices.    Therefore,  we  have  produced  a  Bultidisci- 
plinary  currieulu*  package  that  can  be  used  by  local  traineis  to  present 
COi^rehensiva,  thought-provoking,  and  interesting  training  sessions. 
All  nacsssary  aaterials  Urt  contained  in  the  package,  including  <in 
aaaily  readable  ftui'ds,  ssvtn  filaa.  and  tan  fiia  strips.    In  its  first 
yaar  of  uaa*  aver  )0»000  paopls  wars  trained  vith  the  assistance  of 
tliia  currieuliai  packags. 
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la  aMitioat  our  rational  of ficti  and  Dtaonitration  Raaoucca  Prpjocta. 
lAick  I  jmt  SMtionad,  «inuaUy  train  oyar  15»000  paopU.    For  eM«pU» 
for  tm  yaari  non,  ovor  6»000  Hoad  Start  porionnol  hava  kmw  troinad 
amuiUy  in  ntttiodi  of  racotnitlnt  and  effectivtly  handling  lituationi 
of  child  abuaa  and  naglvct.    (To  augMnt  thii  affort,  wo  have  publiihad 
a  **lalf  Initructional  Manual  on  Child  Abuac  and  Neglect  for  Head  Start - 
Paroonael.**) 

nOWICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Mo  havo  found  that  the  iapact  of  otir  technical  aaaiatance  ectivitiea 
ia  ■axiaisad  if  ifoi  (1)  develop  aodelt  or  prototype,  adteriela  that  can 
bo  of  laatiiig  benefit  to  a  wide  nuttbeV  of  agenciea,  by  being  iaplenented 
or  adoRted  for  local  uaa,  and  (2)  enaura  that  technical  aaaiatance  afforta 
are  Ullored  to  locally  identified  needa. 

Therefore »  in  1975 •  vo^rforacd  a  ragion-by-region  national  aaaeaai»ent 
in  which  atate  and  local  aarvice  providera»  plannerai  and  conaunera 
idontified  araaa  for  iiMediate  action.    Each  HEW  Regional  Office  developed 
a  tifo-yaar  plan  to  upgrade  aarvicea.    Many  of  theae  plana  included: 
training  of  aocial  workera,  police.  Judgea,  Mntal  health  profeaaionala 
and  aducatora  (25*Statea)s  conMiity-vida  nultidiaciplin^ ry  taaiaa  to 
iaprovo  child  protective  caaa  planning  and  MnagOMlnt  (12  Statea); 
oUtowido  interagency  coordineting  connicteea  (6  Statea);  and  the 
ortMitation  of  conprahenaiva  energency  acryicea  for  children  and 
fOKiiioo  (3  Statea).    Theae  plana  vara  aucceaofuUy  iapleaented  and 
vo^aro  ^  aaoooaing  future  needa. 
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torn  of  th«  prototyp*  or  nodel  MUrlAla  we  have  prepared  are: 

o     A  Hodal  Child  Protection  Act  which,  after  final  reviaiona,  will 
btt  available  to  thoae  wishing  to  inprove  at^te  child  abuae  lows; 

o     A  hoapital  protocol  for  the  identification  and  reporting  of  child 
abuae  and  negiect  which  haa  been  field  teated  and  will  Bonn  be 
nidaly  diatrlbuteds 

o     Thraa  lodala  of  infomation  aystema  Statea  can  use  to  improve 
their  record  keeping  and  central  register  aystems;  ind 

o     Public  awareneaa  wateriala  to  increaar  knowledge  and  symp.iihetir 
undera tanking  of  chi^d  awil treatment. 

^1  think  that  our  public  awareneaa  witerlala  bear  special  note.  In 
conaultation  with  20  treat»ent  agencies,  we  prepared  a  serioK  of 
public  awareneaa  Mtifrials,  including  TV  and  media  apot  announccmonts, 
poatcra»  ncwapape^  end  Mgazine  advertiaements  —  all  individualized  fo 
local  ua#— and  a  manual  on  their  use.    We  have  learned  that  an  inforncd 
and  aupportive  cititanry  is  crucial  to  the  breaking  of  burcaucratir 
log  Jane  and  the  devalopnent  of  aufficient  trc.i.miit  servicea.  In 
tha  paatt  public  interaat  in  child  abuae  baa  been  helghti-ned  by 
Mdia  coverage  of  tragically  genaatioftal  casea.    In  eo»K!  respects 
this  haa  batA  helpful  becauae  it  has  increaaed  public  pressure  to 
i^rova  programs.    Tha  Mtcriala  ite  have  developed,  however,  seek  to 
go  beyond  acnaationalian  to  help  the  public— and  parents— Getter  under- 
stand ths  huwin  sids  of  child  abuse  and  neglect.    They  enphar ite  a 
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•yapatlMtic  avartiittt  oi  tht  rttponsibil^itiet  end  ttrettes  of  p«rtnthood  . 
Mi4  miceurite  ptrmtt  to  tttk  tiolp  on  their  own.    Thi^te  materiiii  will 
b«  ustd  in  ovtr  30  tho  ntxt  18  months.    (An  infornational 

brochurt  on  those  Mtorialo  ii  ottached  at  Appendix    6  ,) 

FEDEKAL  STAIIPAIU)S 

Tlio  prtoont  Act  rtquireo  tht  Secretary,  with  the  eeelstance  of  the  Advisory 
xBoerdi  to  develop  Pederel  Standarde  for  Child  Abuse  nnd  Neglect  Prevention 
and  TreetMnt  Prosreae.    These  Standards  are  not  the  baaia  for  eligibility 
for  Federal  funda  but  rather  are  ail$geated  good  practice  guiden.  Reflect- 
ing the  beat  atate-of-the-art  knowledge,  they  are  designed  to  help  Stales, 
copmnitiea,  public* and  private  agencies,  professioncils,  siid  private 
citiaens  to  sssess  locsl  prograa  capabilitiea  and  to  determine  Kapa  in 
needed  aervicea. 

A  draft  of  thesH  Standarda  haa  been  widely  diatribuled  to  Stntc  and  local 
agenciea  aa  well  aa  to  individuala  fron  professional  disciplines  actively 
invJIvod  in  the  field.   CoMtents  have  been  overwhelminAly  fsvorable  and 
supportive  of  the  concepts  and  content  of  the  Standards. 

k,ien  tht  Standarda  are  conpletcd,  we   plan  to  develop  a  series  of  30 
aonogrsphs  snd  nanua.la  for  use  in  their  inplesientatiun. 
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liFOKMATIOli  DISSEMIWATION  AMD  aEARINCHOUSE  OF  PROCTAMS  AND  RESEARCH  . 

Tht  Act  r«quiroi  that  the  National  Center  "d3veio|>  and  maintain  an 
inforvation  Clearinghouse  on  all  prograaa ...  showing  profile  of  iucccai. 
for  tha  prevention,  identification,  and  treatmi'nt  of  child  abuse  and 
naglect*** 

The  National  Center's  Information  Clearinghouse  has  collected  information 
on  ovar  2330  operating  treatment  programs  and  on  over  23^0  publications 
•nd  audiovisual  materials.    Tha  increased  interest  in  child  abuse  and 
neglect  is  reflected  by  the  30  percent  growth  in  the  overnll  nuMber  of 
publications  on  child  abuse  and  neglect,  in  the  past  iS  mmths  alone. 

All  of  these  materials  have  been  abstracted  and  placod  in  a  computer 
with  on-line  Capability  —  thus  Giving  an  inquirer  the  capacity  for 
almost  instantaneoua  review  and  retrieval  of  information.    Remote  termi- 
nalB  now  allow  access  to  this  data  base  from  anywhere  in  the  country. 

Tha  National  Center  disseminates  the  information  it  collects  through 
highly  targeted  publications  and  in  response  to  ihe  over  1,000  inquires 
a  Mnth  wa  receive.    Since  tho  A^PI^ceptioni  over  500|000  individual' 
publications  have  been  printed  and  distributed.  /A  list  of  publicatij 
is  attathad  at  Appendix   1  J 
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STATE  CHANTS 

Stau  agencies  pliy  a  key  i-ole  l.i  the  direct  delivery  of  services  to 
fMlilies.  Thus,  the  present  inw  ;mthorlzes  yJMM^  to  eliril.le  Staliv.  lo  st 
en  their  prevention  and  treatment  proRrnms.    These  ^rnnls  are  ubei!  !>v  St.U< 
to  fund  the  developiM^ntal  or  start-up  cost'n  of  new  or  improved  prnv>  in 
coaponents.    As  a  result  of  the  eligibility  requl remml «.  .iiid  the  st.iti- 
grant!  thenselves,  we  have  witnessed  a  major  st  renKthi'niii^;  of  the  iliilil 
protectilon  systen  In  42  States  and  terrltorleH. 

The  inall  size  of  the  average  State  ^rant  belleH  their  impact  nn^State 
child  protert I ve  ^systems.     State  Rr«ints  have  been  used  Lo  Improve 
•dainistrat  ion  and  record  kcepint>.  systems  (  19  Staten);  develop  In 
•trvict  training  and  procedures  itinuals  (    10  States);  Install  2h  htuir 
coaprehenslve  emerneney  services  (    U    States);  operate  2U  hour  Hi1|>- 
lines  for  parents  (    6    States);  perform  sprc  1  al l;*.ed  di.ip.iiost lo  studiiS 
(  5  States);  and  conduct  public  awareness  campalgnH  (      States).   (  Slate- 
by-State  descriptions  of  these  State,  grants  are  found  In  Appendix  K.) 

To  quality  for  thia  assistance,  States  mu^t  m^ct  the  Act's  requlrei.HJils 
for  the  fundamentals  of  an  effective  state-wide  child  protection  sys- 
tM»  including  effective  reporting,  procedures,  coaprchens Ive  definitions 
of  child  abuie  and  neglect,  prompt  inveitigatlon  and  action  on  casen. 
confident iality  for  familiei,  iaounlty  for  those  who  report  in  good  faith, 
improved  court  processei  (including  a  guardLm  ad  litem),  cooperaticn 
•«oag  ^tate  and  local  agcnciei.  and  parental  involvement.  Host  States 
have  had  to  make  clgnificant  changci  in  their  legialative  and  administra- 
tive procedure!  in  order  to  eitabllsh  theie  client iili  of  en  effective 
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■yitta.    Th«  two'V«qulre»errti  which  have  prcierted  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty for  State!  are  the  coaprehenaive  definition  of  child  abuse  artd' 
^•Slect  and  the  required  provliion  of  a  guardian  ad  litew  In  every  . 
judlcla}  proceeding.    Both  of  these  generally  require  amendment  of  Siute 
law  to  achieve  coapliance.  ^ 

Hajor  progreaa  haa  been  w-de  by  Statea  in  upgrading  their  programs, 
aa  evldencsd  by  the  drasatic  growth  In  the  number  of  Statert  which  h.ive 
becove  eligible  each  year.    Only  three  States  were  eligible  during  FY 
1974,  th^  flrfct  year  of  funding.    In  riical  Year  1975,  the  number  in- 
creaied  to  16.    In  FiicAl  Year  1976,  29  States  received  grants.  In 
riacal  ■^^ar  1977,  42  States  and  territoiiea  were  eligible  or  condi- 
tionally eligible  for  granti.    To  increase  the  number  of  eligible 
States,  wc  are  working  closely  with  the  resuining  ineligtUle  States. 


Coordination  Activities 

In  response  to  the  requirement  of  the  Act,  the  Secretary  created  an 
Adviaory  Board  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect.    Reflecting  the  relevance  of 
•any  sress  of  huMn  amrvicea  to.  child  abuse  and  neglect ,  "^the  Board  in- 
cludes representatives  from  the  Ocpartmtnta  of  Justice,  Ubor.  Interior 
Agriculture,  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  Defense  as  well  as  from 
tOM  sgancies. 


In  addition  to  developing  the  Federal  Standards ^  the  Advisory  Bo;ird 

ia  reaponalbl*  /or  the  effective  coordination  of  Federal  chilyl  abuse 
'•'■%•.*_.     J  *-  #'  *• 

W9A  negUcL  ;       2  -  '  ;  Towing  have  been  accomplished: 

o     1975  Report  to  the  President  and  Congress  on  the  Ivpleaentatlon  of 
F.L.  9>-247,  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act. 

9 

o      Isouanca  of  .>Jpi'«  ^^trt  Policy  Guidance  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect.* 

o     Issuance  of  ivL't(Ui.at.ion8  on  programs  supported  under  Titles  IV-A  and 
IB*B  of  the  SocJzl  Security  Act.* 

o      Issuance  of  Regulations  to  establish  a  system  of  coordination  and  ; 
Bleared  planning  on  Feder<il  programs  and  activities  related  to  child 
abuse  and  nvglcct.* 

8  •« 

o     Development  of  joint  NIMH/I.EAA/NCCAH  lundlng  of  sexual  abuse 
projects.  . 

o     Development  of  joint  NlMl/YDB/NCCAN  funding  of  adolescent  abuse 
projects. 

o     Development  and  publication  of  policy  for  school  reporting  of 
child  abuae  and  neglect  within  the  constraints  of  the  Family 
Education  and  Privacy  Act. 

o     Development  and  upcrmfng  publication  of  policy  for  drug  treatment 
prograa  iervlce  refvri.i  to  child  protective  agencies. 

*Found  in  Appendix  1. 
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TIm  Board  la  now  preparing  a  conprehcnslve  report  on  the  long-range 
plann  all^  budget  projections  of  Federal  agencies;  and-on  the  results 
of  past  activities  and  conteaplated  future  activities  of  Federal  agcncips 
It  also  reviews  on  an  Interim  and  continuing  basis  planned  activities  of 
Federal  agencies. 

THE  VIOLENT  HOIISCHOLD:    THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  CHILD  ABUSE  AND 

SPOUSE  ABUSE 

t 

As  pajtt  of  this  Coiaittee^'n  overall  inquiry  into  domestic  violence, 
I  have  bee*n  aslrd  to  discuss  the  relationship  between  child  abime 
and  spouse  abuse*  * 

X 

Let  Be  begin  on  a  personal  note*    As  an  attorney  assigned  to  the 

New  Tork  City  Fanlly  Court,  ay  first  child  abuse  cnfic  was  one  In 

^>  • 

which  the  father*  In  at  tempt  Wig  to  stab  his  wife,  had  inlttrcd  the 

.  J: 

baby  she  held  In  her  aras* 

It  is  now  apparent  froa  the  research 'wc  are  dolag  and  our  treatment 
projects  that  the  Injury  of  spouses  (predominately  women)  and  the 
injury  of  childrca  ar^  soaewhat  ovarlapplng  syndromes*    Indeed,  wc 
can  no«L  docuaent,  at  least  partially,  their  relationship*  .  Of  the 
validated  casts  of  officially  reportad  child  abuse  and  neglect  froa 
23  States  analysed  by  the  Aaerlcan  Humane  Association,  the  child 
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protect iv«  invcsdgadon  revealed  that  the  spoii.';t'  v.ir  also  .issiil ted  Jn 
ilWDst  20  percent  of  the  cases,  thouf.h  not  neccsfiarlly  in  thr,  Rami*  Inrl- 
4cfit. 


I  •I'.^uld  caution  that  this  data  should  lii  qo  way  hv  interpreted  uWo- 
dicate  the  incidence  of  npouKe  abuse  nor  should  It  be  taken  lo  i'St.ibliKh 
a  causal  relationship  between  spouse  abi/kc  and  child  ahusc. 

Hevcrtheless,  the  data  doer:  suggest*  Bomc  issues  needing  further  re<.  Mre*,. 
While  Mies  arc  the  child  abuse  perpetrator  in  only  AOZ  uf  all  offiri.illy 
reported  child  abuse  and  heglect  cAKes ,  males  are  ^Ot  of  thc^bild  abuse 
perpetrators  In  cases  where  there  In  also  an  Incident  of  spouse  abuKe. 
In  these  ca^es  It  appearH  that  the  violence  of  the  wile  Is  directed  at 
all  mcinbers  of  the  fanily,  (Many  of  our  treatnent  d'evnnst  r.it  ion  projects 
report  that  children  are  ot'ten  the  accidental  victimH  of  intended  spouse 
abiiaa  or  that  a  nuiflber  of  wives— as  they  are  beinK  attacked  by  their 
husbands— pick  up  their  ctiild  as  a  shield  from  t\u2  attackJ^  Our  data  also 
indicates  that  in  the  other  30t  of  officially  reported  cases,  in  the 

4 

•aae  household  in  which  the  male  is  assaulting  the  mother,  the  mother  . 
la  assaulting  the  children.         are  not  yet  able  to  say  whether  or  not 
tha  aothar*    ^j^sivt  behavior  is  part  of  a  chain  reaction,  as  some  re- 
iaarchcr's  have  suggested. 
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Although  it  will  be  difficult  to  aay  a  great  deal  more  about  thrKc 
families  u;>til  our  data  become  nbre  refined,  it  doeft  appear  th.ir, 
vHlle  caaea  in  .which  there  is  spouse  abuse  as  well  as  child  abuse* 
(or  neglect)  were  demoRraphiraUy  siml'lar  to  the  rent  of  the  ri^piirted 
caaea,  they  were  Riven  almost  four  timcft  as  many  services.  Thus, 
although  theae  data  are  tentative*  they  do  atrongly  suRp.cnt  ttt.M  \ 
there  ia  h  aubgroup  of  child  abuse  cases  In  which  th(*re  Is  an 
environment  of  family  violence  that  can  be  identified  and  that 
theae  caaea  require  an  unusually  high  degree  of  aervices. 

In  any  event,  in  part— but  1  should  emphasise  that  only  In  part --we 
■•«•  to  have  overlapping  syndromes  of  child  m«i  i.reatment  and  spouKc 
abuse.     (A  copy*'of  the  AH  data  ia  attached  as  Appendix  9  •) 

The  child  cbuae  field  seems  to  be  recognising  this  relationship. 
For  example,  in  September  of  1977,  the  New  Jersey  Division  of  Youth 
and  Family  Services  sponsored  a  coViference  entitled  ^'Violence  in  the 
Family.'*    Although  the  Diviaion  la  the  S#ate*s  child  protective 
^agency,  it  broadcncj)  the  focus  of  the  conference  to  include  wife 
(and  huflhand)  battering  and  rape,  in  addition  to  c^lld  abuae.  Two 
themea  rar  through  the  Conferencc'a  presentationa:    firat,  that  the 
iymamicn,  of  the  varioua  forma  of  abuae  within  families  were 
imter-related;  and,  aecond,  that  the  agenciea  providing  aerviccs  to 
auch  familiea  must  broaden  tllclr  approacti  to  look  for  patterna  of 
intra-familial  violence  against  both  children  and  adulta. 
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tiaU«rly»      «n  unfor^iecn  coapohtnt  of  th«lr  fanlly  oriented 
MtviCM  to  abused  end  neglected  children^  aU  of  the  20 
IICCM/D«ttoiiiifr^tl#>    Tr^.  r!nent  Centers  provide^  eofio  services  which 
either  directly  or  indireofly  aiiiat  akxised '•pouscs .    For  example: 

o      Our  San  Diego  project  amended  its  intake  policy  eight  months 

Vgo  .to  accept  referrals  of  spousi*  abuse  in  f«imllies  with  small 

children,    i    dli  so  because  staff  had  found  that  there  was  a 

significani  ;,K:iil«nce  of  "children  being  hurt  7«''clia'?n*^iiUy"  in 

situations  when  the  spouse  was  the  target  of  the  assault.  In 

addition*  the  project  had  discovered  a  clear  pattern  uf 

childhood  histories  involving  intra*fanilia1  violence  in  casen 
« 

•  of  spouse  abuse,  as  well  as  battering     That  is. "they  found 
that  the  perpetrato/  or-  the  victim  ha<J  experienced  violence 
either  as  victims  or  as  witrit^ssec  m  hisAiet  own  childliood.  1 
should  mention  that  in  taking  family  historle;t.  the  project  found 
the  same  patterns  in  spouse  cases  that  we  find  in  claHRical 
battered  child  cases,  that  is:    isolation,  situational  stress, 
childhood  histories  of  abuse,  and^poor  impulse  control.    It  is 
the  project*i  conclusion  that,  in  mai  /  caaes  of  family  violence, 
the  victim  is  the  family  member  who  happens  to  be  available. 
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Our  Honolulu  project  has  aatablishad  an  eMrgcncy  ahelter  which 
ia  uaad  axcluaivaly  to  provida  aafa  lodging  to  abuacd  apouaaa  and 
thalr  children.    A  I *l w  rcantaga  of  the  people  aerved  by  thia  re- 
luga  are  fro*  Military  familiaa.    The  objectivca  of  the  project  are: 
U)  to  provide  parenta  with  children  i  temporary  aafe  reapite,  until 
the  conflict  between  the  parenta  can  be  reaolved;  (2)  to  aaaial 
faslliaa  through  ^lerioda  of  criaia  with  coordinated  social  aervlccai 
and  (3) 'to  help  wi    n  in  their  efforta  to  develop  independent  living 
aituationa  cr»  when  they  deaira  it,  to  help  woaen  return  to  their 
huabanda*    In  1977»  the  project  provided  rooa  and  board  and  informa- 
tion and  referral  aaaiaUnce  to  over  200  familiea.    Familiea  uaually 
atay  for  a  few  daya  to  aa  long  «a  two  weeka.    During  thia  time,  the 
ahelter  providaa  aaaiatance  in  obtaining  medical  aervicea,  food, 
clothing,  financial  aaaiatance  (if  needed),  and  permanent  ahelter 
(if  daaired).    Eligibility  to  enter  Che  ahelter  ia  not  reatricted  by 
income  or  marital  atfttus;  any  parent/child  until  involved  in  actual 
or  potential  abuae  ia  welcome. 
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Ovr  pToJtct  in  Toppenith,  Washington •  operated  by  the  Yakino  Indian 
Natlont  aUo  provldci.o«orftncy  shelter  to  abused  wpouscs  and  works 
with  fsBillss  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  abuse.    Located  In  s  lare<^ 
turn-of-the-century  house,  the  project  provides  nursery/day  care/ 
•Msrgency  shelter  facilities  24  hour  a  day,  seven  days  n  wttk.for 
tribal  MMbers  vho  need  help.    Wives  frequently  bring  their  clilldriMi 
in  th«  aiddle  of  the  night  seeking  temporary  shelter  while  ivmpers 
were  cooled  and  issues  are  resolved.    Thus,  the  projoit  ha«  provided 
s  haven  fro«  further  fa«lly  conflict,  where  l!ie  wife  and  children  lan 
^e  raHeved  of  an  atnwsphere  of  fear  and  can  be  protected. 

Farents  Aiionynous,  one  of  our  project  which  I  described  earlier, 
reports  that,  In  almost  every  one  Its  over  750  chapters,  there  are 
Mothers  wtio  are  victims  of  spnuse  abuse.    (Similar  to  our  other 
treatnent  projects.  Parents  Anonymous  repurtH  that  In  some  Inntames 
child  sbuse  is  a  matter  of  physical  prcix  Imit  y,  that  Ik,  that  tl)c 
child  receives  the  abuse  that  was  Intei.ded  for  the  spouse.)  A 
number  of  chapters  arc  attempting  to  dcaUwlth  tlie  spec  In  I  Issues  of 
spouse  sbuse  by  holding  separate  wecklng  meet  Ings  for  battered  spoiise.s 
in  addition  to  Regular  chapter  meetings.    Miiny  mothers  In  these  groiipiJ 
are  concerned  about  the  traumatic  effects  on  children  of  witnessing 
assaults  and  other  abusive  behavior  between  parents.    They  recognl/e 
that  «any  children  experience  guilt  for  the  spouse  abuse,  feeling  sumo 
how  responsible  for  it.    They  also  recognize  that  spouse  abuse 
CrtAt«8  s  bad  rolemodcl  for  children;  they  sense  that  some  txiys 
develop  patterns  of  violence  toward  females  and  that  some  girls 
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4tv«iop  an  Mpacutlon  of  attack  and  axploitation  by  luilea,  thua 
hurtini  thetr  chancea  for  haalthy  rtlatlona  with  Mnbcra  of  tha 
^^ppoaita  acx  In  adult  yaara.    Aa  a  raault  of  nuMroun  roqucBta»  the 
national  offica  of  Paronta  Anonymua  la  now  conaldcrlng  the  d«velo|i 
•Mnt  ,of  apeclf Ic  aalf-help  prograna  for  the  vlctina  of  apousc  abuse* 

Our  Fhlladciphla  Project  providea  paychlatrlc  counHclir.g  to 
abuaad  apouaca  and  Integratea  ita  efforts  with  the 
UMian-In-Tranaitlon  Center,  a  local  progrnn  dcalgned  csj^cclaiiy 
for  abuaed.  apouaea. 

Two  Chicago  projects  coordinate  coimunity  services  such  as 
legal  aid  to  the  at>u9ed  spouses  couple  counsel  inp,  when 
appropriate  I  and  ei»»crgc»ncy  ahcltor  (utilising  the  Siilvutlon 
Aray)  when  needed. 

Moreover »  a  number  of  the  NCCAN  projects*  nl though  they  do 
not  have  an  inhouse  capibility  to  provide  cmcrRonry  Khellcr* 
arrange  for  families  to  be  accepted  by  such  ahc^lters  and 
often  provide  transportation  to  them. 
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VCCAM  dtaonatrnt Ion  at fort a  arc  ahoving  that  aucccssful  prevention. 
Itoitlficatioci  and  traatsant  of  child  abuse  apd  neglect  require  that 
•trvicaa  wiat  be  available  to  aH  Msbera  of  the  faaily  unit  in  need 
of  halp  and  protaction.    ioaidca  aaergancy  sheltered/or  abused  spouucn 
which,  lika  the  proviaion  of  aaergcncy  protection  for\hildrcn,  nuKt  be 
a  firat  priority,  all  the  NCCAN  daaonstration  projects  rc^pcirt  that  one 
of  their  noat  successful  interventions  in  cases  of  both  npouio  abuse  and 
ehild  MltreatBcnt  is  in  the  area  of  improved  sor  lal  izat  lun .    Some  ex- 
aaploa  of  the  aervicea  provided  in  these  situationn  are: 

individual  and  adult  counaeling,  ccuple/fanily  counsel inr..  r.roup 
counael ing/therapy,  nerital  counseling,  parent  aid/lay  chtrnpy. 
parents  anonyswua  participation,  education  services,  homvitwiker 
aervlres,  transportation  support,  short-term  foster  care,  medical 
services,  day  care,  babysitting,  and  a  vhole  rnnpe  of    ler.-il  and 
"advocacy**"  service's  for  employment,  housing,  and  other  concrete  needs. 

But  the  mere  f-ct  that  .pouae  abuse  and  child  .buse  to  be  , 

ao«.what  rented  problema  should  not  lead  to  the  nssumptlnn  that 
they  necessarily  should  be  treated  together  or  in  the  same  way. 
For  example,  in  child  abuse  caae.  the  victim  need  not  seek  protection 
on  hi.  or  her  own.    And  properly  ao.    We  have  devised  a  «y.tem  in 
^ieh  third  partiea,  primarily  concerned  profesnionals  end  friends,  ' 

can  taka  child  protective  action.    In  cases  of  spouse  abuse,  however,  , 
it  1.  th.  TiCtU.  u.u.lly  th.  .bu.ed  vo».n.  who  -u.t  ..ek  out  help 
for  haffMlf'-BMinat  many  odda.    (An  annotated  bibliography  on  child 

•bttta/apouaa  abuaa  ia  found  in  Appendix  10.) 
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III  an  artlelt  toon  to  iipp««r,  Dr.  Frank  Schnclger,  director  of  (he 
iOCAII  ittlon  II  Mtource  Project,  hat  raised  the  following  geraane 
^uettione^  , 


If  our  intention  in  to  shift  in  the  direction  of  an  approach 
^ased  in  faaily  dynamics  to  deal  vith  familial  violence,  (here  are 
•OM  hard  questjona  %fhich  should  be  addressed  before  aovinR  hastily 
•head.    First,  are  (he  dynaaics  of  child  abuse,  wife  and  husband 
baating »  and  rape  interrelated  in  ways  which  lend  theaaelvpa  to 
a  coMon  fom  of  intervention,  whether  extant  or  still  on  the 
horisonT    The  answer  (o  this  question  will  require  a  systematic 
•XMination  of  the  research  which  has  been  done  and,  in  all 
lifcalihood,  the  undertaking  of  a  nunber  of  new  studies.    If  the 
gnawer  to  the  above  question  is  '*yes,"  then  there  will  be  a  need 
to  examine  the  iaplications  of  pursuing  what  will  have  bcroae  an 
Ikportani;  new  policy  direction. 

Most  iaaedlately,  any  MoveBent  toward  a  sysrcnatic  family 
violence  approach  will  confront  us  with  a  needs*resourr^  problem. 
At  present,  questions  of  adequacy  or  cf fectivenens  aside,  thore  is 
a  significant  child  protective  network  in  this  country.  Il;iving 
only  recently  attained  visibility,  spouse  abuse  and,  to  an  even 

•greater  extant.  Violence  among  siblings, ^are  problems  to  which 
there  has  been  no  substantial  institutional  response  to  date. 

^  Can  we  assume  that  new  funding  on  a  relatively,  large  acale  will 
be  forthcoming?    If  not •  ve  should  probably  begin  asking  who  will 
sof  themaelvas  as  winners  and  who  as  losers,  since  it  will  become 
necessary  to  redistribute  a  limited  pie*    That  redistribution  will 
obviously  be  at  the  perceived  expense  of  child  abuse  and  neglect 
agencies,  since  they  currently  receive  the  bulk  of  the  funding. 
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To  MOV«  fro«  political-orsanisational  coniideratloni^ to 
prograMiatic  oti«i,  w«  thould  nnk  whether  tht  conceptual  Joitiinfi 
of  theie  probleaa  if  likely  to  affect  the  nature  of  the  approach 
tfl  faailiea  in  which  ^olcncc  occura.    Thla  queation  r^latca  to 
thm  alailaritica  or  diaaiailaritiea  between  the  dynaaica  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect,  and  violence  irhich  orrura  between  adulta.  At 
•  tiae  when  «  concerted  effort  ia  underway  to  aove  awny  fro»  a 
punitive  approach  to  pa  rent  a  who  maltrci^t  their  children,  one 
mat  aak  whether  a  ainilar  ^nphaaia  on  understanding  and  a  helping 
Attitude  ii  bfiing  advocated  (or  ia  appropriate)  towards  those  who 
beat  their  apouaes.    ts  there  a  view  that  violence  ngainst  spouses 
is  essentially  a  inillce  problem;  if  so,  is  if  likely  to  affect  the 
handling  of  child  abuae  and  neglect  cases?    In  particular,  will  it 
rssult  in  both  an  attitudinal  and  inatltutional  retrogression  to 
a  reliance  on  puniahacnt? 

Ve  need  also  to  look  at  the  potential  benefits  of  a  broadened 
approach.    For  example,  it  is  quite  possibls  that  such  an  approach 
Ifould  not  only  benefit  the  attenpta  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
adult,  abuae,  but  would  also  shed  sone  light  on  the  efficacy  of  the 
interventions  which  are  currently  used  in  child  abuse. and  neglect 


Pinally,  the  search  for  linkages  is  unlikely  to  end  with  a 
dipcussion  of  the  intrafamllial  dynamics  of  violence.    It  will 
almoat  certainly  be  extended  to  a  aystematic  examination  of  the 
social  cauaation  of  all  forms  of  family  violence.    For  example, 
what  role  do  Jobleaaness  and  underemployment  play  in  the  physical 
abuse  of  fsmily  members?    This  expanded  view  will  almost  certainly 
bring  us  closer  to  a  real  teat  of  the  national  commitment  to 
address  baaic  social  problems  affecting  families. 
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UltiaatcLyi  then,  we  mist  develop  an  approach  to  the  prevention  of 
doaeatic  violence  which  lowers  the  level  of  violence  and  agression 
•gainst  all  fsaily  Mibers  before  faaily  life  deteriorates  to  unrc- 
■e'diable  breakdown  beyond  the  reach  of  any  nuaber  of  social  agencies. 
But  in  the  seantiae, 'we  need  to  address  the  immediate  needs  of  battered 
spouses.    Unfortunately,  in  many  conmunittcs,  the  unrespon^iveneas  of 
comsiunity  human  service  agencies  toward  the  victims  of  spousal  battecr^ 
ing  seems  to  be  as  gre«t  as  it  used  to  be  toward  the  victim  of  child 
•buse.    Hence,  a  first  priority  toward  the  goal  of  aiding  battered 
Spouses  Mist  be  to  develop  public  awareness  and  support  for  their  pro-  > 
tection  by  convincing  the  public  that  spouse  abuse  is  a  critical  pro- 
blem.   A  second  priority  must  be  the  development  of  protective  measures, 
especially  shelters.    But  in  the  long  run,  any  effort  fm  deal  with 
Spouse  abuse,  like  efforts  to  deal  with  child  abuse,  must  entail  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  all  of  the  pressing  needs  of  its  victims. 
These  needs  include  the  need  for  legal  protection,  permanent  safe 
Shelter,  Motional  snd  financial  support,  and  concrete  help  ("advocacy**) 
In  seeking  housing,  employment,  and,  when  necessary,  a  new  life. 
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C0IICLC?IO» 

Tll«  lUtlOMl  Ctntcr  on  Child  Abut«  and  Neglect  Is  m  relatively  nmall 
^rograw  and  it  should  not  be  expected  to  "cure"  ihin  Jeep  sciiicd  noclal 
^roblaa* 

Va  do  not  believe  that  any  federal  prog ran  can  eradicate  thin  complext 
anti-toclal  bchavior'-any  »ore  than  one  can  e^adlcnte  drug  abuse  or 
Juvenile  delinquency.    We  do  believe.  Jiowever,  that  nuch  more  could 
b«  done  to  prevent  and  treat  child  aal treatment.    And  wc  believe  that 
the  National  Center  has  an  inportant  role  to  play  in  helping,  to  reduce 
the  aaount  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  in  the  Nation.    But  In  terms  of 
both  staff  site  and  financial  reiourceH.  NCCAN  has  limited  ability  to 
reach  this  goal  solely  through  Its  own  efforts. 

HCCAM's  efforts,  therefore,  are  support ive--we  seek  to  help  Imprnvc 

the  efforts  of  others.    We  seek  to  act  as  a  focus  and  a  stlmnhis  to  f 

isfirove  and  expand  the  efforts  of  others-* a the  nntional.  state,  .in J 

local  level**to  prevent »  identify,  and  treat  child  nbune  and  neglect. 

Ve  aeeV  to  provide*  direction  and  Impetus  In  a  field  which.  In  the  past, 

haa  been  characterised  by  a  f ragnentatlon  of  resources,  aervlces.  and 

philosphiea  attong  various  professional  disciplines.  * 
« 

(1)        Ve  help  buiid  knowledge  about  child  abuse  and  neglcct-'-lts  nature, 
exienti  and  effecta— -in  order  to  determine  unnet  needs,  identify 
^rottiaing  approacheo  and  facilitate  aervicc  allocations; 
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(2)  *  help  dtvelop  and  rtfine  pro»l«lrtg  and  cost  effiTtlve  approachei 
to  protection,  treatwent  and  prevention;  and 

(3)  Ve  help  aervlcfc  providers  Implement  or  expand  effective 
Identification,  treatment,  and  preventive  progrjmft. 

Contral  to  our  efforts  is  a  commitment  to  non-puiiltlve.  Intt-rdUc  Ip!  I- 
nary  and  cownunity^vlde  approachoH.    Because  we  are  convinced  thai 
child  abuse  and  child  neglect  arc  social  and  psycholop.lr.il  problem-i 
vith  rootil  deep  in  the  way  we  live  and  in  the  way  our  society  la 
orsanited,  w^  emphaslre  services  focused  on  the  entire  f  imlly  In  ro- 
cognition  of  the  interdependent  needs  of  children  and  p..rents. 

Building  ort  the  experience  of  our  treatr.cnt  renter  demon r.trnt Ions,  we 
MiphasUe  the  crosscuttlng,  multlagency  approach  to  the  delivery  of  treatment 
••rvlcea.    Because  many  agencies,  In  addition  to  the  child  protect Ivr 
agency,  deliver  vital  treatment  services,  we  believe  It  is  Import.int 
to  purtv    activities  which  will  improve  slgnif Icnntly  the  Informal  an  well  as 
formal  delivery  systems  which  provide  services  to  endangered  and 
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fmilllet.    Hence,  ve  s««k  ways  In  which  prograat  currently  In  place 
can  ba  uacd  to  provide  sr««t«r  outreach,  Increaaed  acccsslblUly  and 
luproved  aervice  delivery.    Wc  try  aa  wuch  as  poaalble  to  uae  our  limited 
raaourcea  to  build  on  exlatlng  or  on-gol-g  activities  or  to  levt»i;ige, 
through  coordination  with  larger  resources,  such  as  Title  XX.  as  authorl;^,ed 
by  the  SocUl  Sacurlty  Act,  and  the  Mny  legislative  ,md  budget.iry  pro- 
p.aala  Bade  by  thla  Adalnlatratlon  to  benefit  the  health,  welfare-  and 
education  of  children.    One  way  we  do  this  Is  by  funding  demonstration 
projecta  with  aodest  budgeta  that  are  mbte  readily  Institutionalized 
into  on-going  aervicc  programs  than  are  projects  with  large  budj^ets. 

We  balleve  the  Act  has  enabled  us  to  make  significant  progress.  In 
tha  laat.four  yaara.  we  hava  not  cone  up  with  any  easy  answers,  no 
fool-proof  formula;  but  we  have,  together  with' thousand*;  of  hard-working, 
hard-thlnklng  and  conmiltted  individuals,  made  an  Imporcant  start. 

We  have  helped  focus  attention  on  gaps  In  existing  knowledge  and  ser- 
vice delivery.    Wc  have  helped  to  Increase  the  body  of  knowledr.t'  ;»bout 
tha  dynamlca  and  treatment  of  child  abuae  and  neglect.    We  have 
halpad  service  provldera  apply  that  knowledge.    And  wc  have  helpid 
elicit  cowwjnlty  aupport  for  the  development  of  constructive,  rather 
than  punitive,  treatment  aarvices. 
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After  b«lng  Ignored  for  so  lone,  the  plight  of  abuBcd  .ind  neRlccied 
children  has  bccoMi*  the  subject  of  widespread  profoKKlonal  and  |>ubltc 
concern.    The  ''battered  child"  has  moved  from  the  baik  paces  of  pro- 
fessional Journals  to  the  front  pages  of  m.ir.s  circulation  newfip.ipi.rr,. 
Daily,  there  are  additional  ni?w»  articles,  t.  levlslon  .md  radl(.  pro- 
grMS,  and  cbwsunlly  meetings,  not  to  mention  pnofossliMial  c  .^fi  rrncos, 
on  the'^ubject.     More  and  more  people  want  to  do  "sumctliinK"  al.oiit 
child  Mltruatment .  ^ 

As  a  resuU;  there  has  been  major  proRrcss  lo  our  al.il  iiy  t^-  iM  <  i  ( ,  i 
abused  and  neglei  ted  children  and  lo  assist  tlu-lr  f.iiullieb. 

In  many  plat  es,  health,  social  service,  ediu  .itlun  and  ],'iw  enfort  rni-nl 
agencies  or  individual  professionals  now  uecln^;  themsi- L  vl's  or  Jointly, 
not  separately,  responsible  for  proinilng  children  .iiul,  wherrvrr 
possible,  preservlUR  and  strcngllu'ii  Inj;  their  f.imilie?;.  New  rest»uni-s 
have  been  identified,  useful  family  support  systems  h.ivi*  boen  tilid, 
and  sosie  simplistic  definitions  and  solutions  have  hern  disrardrtl. 
Statistics,  definitions,  and  procedures  are  bflng  8t|indardi  zed  uiul 
upgraded.    More  concretely,  the  quality  of  cliild  abuso  and  neglei  t 
•arvices  provided  by  the  States  ha?:  been  greatly  Unproved.    The  rapid 
risa  in  the  nu»ber  of  States  which  become  clirible  for  Slate  granlK  has 
guaranteed  thn*        least       States  now  provide  a  £uardj.m  ad  litem 
for  all  childri:         olvod  in  child  protective  court  cases;  42  States 
•••ure  the  confidentiality  of  case  records;  U2  States  promptly  invostl- 
g«t«  cases  of  neglcet  as  well  as  abujej  and  42  States  provide  for  the 
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outside.  Impartial  investigation  of  allega'tlons  of  institutional  abuse 
and  neglect.    The  number  of  public  and  private  programs  working  with 
^bu.<*d  and  neglected  children  and  with  thrl^r  parents  has  Incy-c^iscd  subs- 
tsntliilly.    About  AOr.  of  the  existing  treatmint  programs  In  the  country 
have  npinid  their  doors  uiiniv  1973.     (Theac  are  almost  iqiuilly  dlvidid 
between  public  and  private  aju'iu- ii-s .  )    NCCAN  dcmonsr  r.U  icm  ami  sl.ilr 
grant  projec  ts,  themselves,  ann   ;lly  provldr  direct  services-  to  dvi  t 
40,000  ihlldren  and  20,000  families. 

I  believe  th.it  we  in/clie  United  States  are  laying  the  foimdallon  for 

t 

a  broidl^r  responsible  and  honv'stly  realistic  appro.ieb  to  ihe  diverse 
need';  nl>ibe  rhihiren  in  danf.er  .ind  f^imll  ler.  In  t;rmible. 

But  I  w.)n!d  mlsh'.ifJ  you  if  1  endicl  on  this  i*iiiK"larly  posiUve  nule. 
The  pr.'sent  flurry  of  activity  Jn  the  United  St.ites--of  which  Ihe 
act  ivl  lies  support  ed  by  the  Kuional  Ci-nler  are  only  n  pavt  — sbouM 
not  m.ike  us  smugly  co.npl.u'ent .       We  still   face  enormous  r..>P^^  !>ol^M■..., 
what  iret'd';  to  be  done  to  protect  cbildriMi  antl  wli.a  cm  hv  done. 

Tor  far  too  many  eiulanj^ercd  children,  the  cxiiitluK  child  protecti>)n 
system  is  Inadequate  to  the  life-«javing  tasks  assigned  to,  it.  Too 
many  children  and  families  are  processed  through  the  system  with  a 
paper  promise  to  lielp.    Martin  P*  went  throUgli  tlic  system.    He  waii 
belAg  "helped." 


■V.  :•  ■ 


i  njit^^ij  'thai   i  \  (Oi  f  1 1  c  C  i( 


pc^iibtc  to~liap})iu  accndctitai  ( tj  en  a  c/i^fi'cf  •i^  tha^i]^  ,  ..^^  - 
f^athcK  6(iid  /ic  had  iaWcn  bad.     hib  chitd  ab<yiiy  "^^'^R^ 


Hi  ^  ^ 


■2^ 


^•4/1     ^>rt|»g#*f/M'  <iltt;><-^(U*  n^r^Mi' 


'd  the  casi 


/id'./  f'if',C)'<^^t\v* 


\    upon  thi'i^'   ti^'   (MjirMC-s.     T/u'   Mcafuiij  c/ccft'l   f  i  f  i(  <  c-/  //ui^ 
/  loa^        (•  N  s  (■     r  c/!<(fi  ftf  /la^-c  tec  en- re/  f/ic  ^.-^itsf 

*      njhn  tj  i m      e  ioit  1/  f /i t/i  0 1  v  (' ti  t^'i c .     A  judi  c  < ii  1'  f(  <  »iW 4 h»i     ^  . 

'  ^cj'tfii  fiVfir  i'f  f 'u»a4  miuii* ,     Thi'  c  h  i  (' d  '  pXO  tec  t  iv*'  a-i('MC{/  ttvcm- 

**^at  HLa\  t  ( 011^^0  \  a,\  i  i'  n  liwiiti^i-.     //u'  JJiji^^'  decided,   /icictM*  / 1  . 

oirfficrf' /fcijinr   iu^'t»ii' (-V  r»i  bu  (he  'C       t*     y\cba(irn  ^e-ivicc, 
^    a  f  s  I'*  ^  4  Ml  I'      M  'i  t     /  "t  c  { ec  ( I  v  11  lU  *iec  (  ihsJ   ( h  at   (h  v       t  u  c  1 

Mat  /('  ke  f  ciS'r -cifi'l^i'  a'<"0'j   r/jy  c/Mi*(/.  '  * 

UI/u'H  the  (  e  c  t  <Vi'  c-t  ^  t/;4*  1  mtu/c  a  Icx^i^e  \' <  \,<  (  (( i  ri./i' 
bf/  the  jn>li]c,  he  (^tuitid  ^:the  ,v7V/i.>'(  tUj'Mi'  Cith  /m  s  Si'U,.i.'»j: 
ft'  C('U\(*\  ,>*tsie.\,  hci-iXiiSe  O'n'y  tVi'li'  I;. (;•»'/;'//  {-ii  ^/i,' 

McN'i^  J        km:.  Hi'(  i'('lW?u^,/*f'7r.i  ^^/^^  TaH f  <.u'  'M'\*t(Mi.i       .'i.c.  /f^'  s 


bij  hit  iaOi.'t.  ,      .       .  ^       '       *  ^ 

Wi'  cannot  li'L  till'  illuiilon  of  hvlt*  jnislcMil  ;inl'^)llify  llu'  piiblU. 


/  f) 
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In  Imp)  enii'n  tint)  the  (:,.n,i  -  •••         I  .  ■  iii.l  :  1 1-  I  ■  ■  li^lp  Imptov..  M.il.-  .iiul 
locnl  »ervlri's  for  Mur..<x\  .mJ  t>.    L-l.-l  rln  Mr.-ti  .m.l  their  l.imilios. 
WC  have  tilcnllfU'd  thr  h-llowln;'  pi     i.n-i  piMMiti.--:  wlit.li  .n.-  r.-fl-.Tti 

in  the  NailriMl  iVnlLM       pr..po«..  I        '.'►/H  tJi  .uhI  .K  fh-ir-M  .illun 

priorities  pwl.lished   in  tin    l-".--!^  •    l  i'.-j-.iMt.         .I.uwiiv  i'W  P'/H. 
(A  copy  of  vhirli  i«;  .itl.uIujJ  .it  v.  'I  .) 

« 

•and  ii>»nts  to  cns'M.    tlu-  }}■       '.i;    pjr' ^    *  rti<l  mr.«i"«''l 

I 

c*»lldrtMi, 

o        We  ni-i.'l  lo  .JfV.-lnj.  c.  -.i  .•fU-  >      ■  t  r..:^    ut   .jppr.>.j  ^i-.:  v..ip.il.Io  nl 

o       Wf  lU'f.l  ti>  protiTi    in.UviJM.!     :m1  f  ■mi  I  y.    i  t'*  prtv-ov  .md 

I'ulturil  dlvi-rsity  <!ut  itu:  tli-    iior<";s  o1    i  iivo  1  uul  ir  v.  ,i  jot     t  I  vo 
intPtvotU  ioti. 

o        We  need  io  lomnil  .>m»  lulvor,  t.i    >  pr'  v.m»1  '"A  pro,-.tMi'i  tli.Jt  siul-:" 
to  8t  ronp.LhiMi  fami  1  y- I  I  f  c*  in  A'.  'Jiv.i- 
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V«  Aeed  to  rccur;..l/<-  atid  comlM(  vMJM.iijH.SiV  .uwl  nriil  rr.i  in  ref;  l.liMii.Ul 
carc-Elvlnji  InsUj j ij  ioiVi • 

We  nerd  to  work  cont  Inut.usly  to  .r<M.rjnn..t  -  piMlr  aiul  iMiv.Ur  pm- 
graMB  ri'Kitod  to  dill<i  abuse  .nul  nrf.UM  t  to  m..Omi..r  tl.rir  imp.,  t 
ant!  minimize  the  dupUi at loi>  of  oftorta. 

3       We  need  to  huJlcLba;Ur_knuxl^-di;..  ..bout  child  .ibuj^e  ..nd  urK.IiHt  .nul 
ensure  th.tt  siTvlcf  providrr?;  .-.m  .ui^jy  the  ht-.i  Ht-.i .1   nu  -.-ir^ 
knowU'dil»^'  tt'  Improve  tht  i/  pror.r.>"»s. 

We  nrc  wltnr-.sinv.  the  bonl nn  InR-'-hul  only  tlu'  l.-ri r.n  Inr.— '  1  wlut 
muHt  be  a  HUMiiord  nntlon.iV  efl.ul'  t-  undotst.n.l  l  be  uri/.l.p.  of 
c-hild  m.ltre;.tir<.„i  .md  hHp  .ai..viat.  tb.m.     Tb.  n.o,niti....  reportln,. 
fnve«tiK.tlon.   tre..tmenf.  .nd  pvev,      i.o  nf   ,;.Hd  .b.M.  ..nd  .u.leet 
must  be  accorded  .1  priority  In  our  bu.n.m  s.rvlc.s  sy.fm  wbnh  it 
does  now  not  rr<-eive 

*    *    *  . 


This  concludefl  my  stateme 
you  may  have. 


nt'.     I  B^:in  be  r.'iad  to    .-.iv.wer  .try  qm-stlons 
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8IATEME1T  OP  DOUGLAS  J.  BE8HAE0V,  DIBECTOR,  KATJOHAL 
CEHTER  FOB  CHUB  ABUSE  AHD  HEGIECT,  DEPABTMEHT  Of 
HEALTH,  EDUCATIOH  AHD  WELFABE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  KEE 
MacPABLAHE,  PBOOBAM  SPECIALIST 

Mr.  BE81IAB0V.  It's  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today,  ns  n  former 

New  Yorker  myself .  _^  •    u   *  ^k-*  fK« 

Mv  testimony  is  basically  in  two  parts.  One  part  is  about  what  the 
National  Center  is  doing  and  the  other  is  some  discussion  of  our  recent 
activities  in  relation  to  the  overall  riuestion  of  domestic  violence,  the 
relationship  ofchild  abuse  to  spouse  abuse.  • 
If  I  may,  I'll  just  spend  a  few  moments  describing  the  National 
Center,  because  I  think  it  will  put  in  perspective  some  of  tlie  things  we 
are  doingabrtutdomostic  violence  as  a  whole.  -  t»  ur 

The 'National  Center  was  established  in  1074  as  a  result  of  Public 
T.AW0.V247,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Mondale  bill. 

Mr.  SciiF.rEU.  We're  way  l)ehind  schedule  this  morning.  Mr. 
Beslmrpv.  We.  frankly,  are  quite  familiar  with  the  Center.  If  you 
would  kindlv  use  vour  time  enlightening  us  on  this  whole  question  of 
household  violcnrp  it  would  be  very  iniich  appicciati'tl. 

Mr.  Bksiiarov.  Fine.  ■         /   .  »i  ♦ 

T  think  tlirt  most  striking  thing  for  us  is  the  f.ict  tliat.  while 
wc  had  not  identified  the  (|iicsti..n  of  spousal  violence  as  a  priority 
in  onr  research  projects  and -0111  treatment  projects,  it  arose  in  tlieir 
dav-tb-dav  oiM-rations.  'i'hev  fomuV  that  they  had  to  deal  with  the 
ovirall  issue  of  domestic  violence,  almost  at  their  inception.  )Ae 
found,  for  example,  that  onr  treatment  pfoject  m  San  Diego,  winch 
is  located  in  the  YMCA  and  designed  to  deal  with  the  hattering  of 
children,  verv  eailv  on  changed  it.s  intake  policy  to  include  cases  of 
spousal  violence  ^•••(•anst'  when  they  dealt  with  cases  of  spousal  vio- 
lence thev  found  cases  of  child  al.;!se  at  the  same  time. 

A  numher  of  onr  other  trentinent  projects,  including  those  serving 
.sfwcial  populations  on  Indian  reservations  and  serving  .iiiilitaiy 
families  (m  military  reservations,  also  found  that  to  deal  wi  h  child 
abuse  for  some  families  thev  had  to  deal  with  npoiisal  viohmce  as 
well.  Although  we  did  not  lisU  them  to.  the  project  personnel  came 
to  us  and  said.  "TiCt  us  open  an  emergency  shelter  for  child  and  wife. 
For  our  projects,  it's  largely  the  wife  who  is  hatteml.  I  can  t  address 
the  other  research.  It's  l)eyond  our  scope. 

As  part  of  our  research  efforts  we've  documented  at  least  some- 
what this  relationship  between  s<poiisal  violence  and  child  abuse. 

Mr  SriiErF.n.  Wonhl  ymi  go  so  far  as  to  sa-  where  you  find  an 
ewmnle  of  child  abuse  that  that  is  sort  presumptive  evidence 
tiiat  there  is  spouse  abuse  going  on  too? 

Mr.  nrsiiAiivo.  No.  I  wouldn't,  sir. 

I  wmild  say.  thmigh.  that  when  ymi  find  child  abuse  you  cer- 
tainly should  look  foi  patterns  of  violence  against  other  members 

of  the  household.  -   «.  .  ,         .     /  1  1  1 

The  study  that  T  want  to  descril)e  is  one  of  oflicial  reports  of  child 
abuses.  These  are  oflicial  validated  reports.  In  that  study,  which  is 
a  full  censMS  study,  which  means  it's  not  a  random  sample  of  those 
cases,  we  found  tliat  one  in  five  cases.  'JO  percent,  of  validated  child 
abuse  had  a  documented  case  of  an  actual  physical  attack  on  a  spouse. 
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Thb  was  not  an  esoteric  research  finding;  these  were  the  findings  of 
caseworkers  visiting  homes  to  protect  the  children. 

We  don't  know  whether  20  percent  o<  the  caseload  of  child  abuse 
is  sufficient  to  be  considered  a  presumption.  It  certainly  is  a  very 
strong  indication,  from  the  data  wo  have  at  least,  that  there  are  a 
set  of  households  in  America  in  which  the  victims  of  violence  go 
jbeyond  the  children,  and  include  the  women.  ^.  •  a 

Mr.  ScHBUBR.  Ms.  MacFarlane,  would  you  like  to  add  somethingi 

Ms.  MAcFAkLANE.  The  thing  that  strikes  me,  I  think,  is  more  on  a 
personal  level.  I'm  a  social  worker,  and  in  1970-71  I  cot  involved 
in  starting  a  project  at  the  I^egal  Aid  Bureau  in  Baltimore  that 
developed  into  a  battered  spou«c  project,  although  we  didn  t  know 
it  at  the  time.  We  couldn't  find  any  other  place  in  the  country  which 
was  dealing  with  the  problem.  _ 

Mr.  SciiEUEH.  Would  you  suspend  for  just  a  moment,  Ms.  Mac- 

Farlsnel  „  ,         *i  i 

Congresswoman  Lindy  Boggs  is  joining  us.  She  s  a  coauthor,  along 
with  Congressman  Newton  Steers,  of  HJl.  7927,  the  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  of  IQVS.  _ 

We're  delighted  to  have  you  here,  Congresswoman  Hoggs.  We  d 
like  very  much  for  you  to  make  a  statement,  and  if  you  would,  it  will 
be  placed  at  the  opening  of  this  morning's  session.  Due  to  seniority, 
charm,  loveliness,  and  high  intelligence,  we  would  very  much  like 
you  to  take  that  ploce.  , 

So  if  you  would  make  any  comments  now  that  you  pare  lo  make 
about  your  legislation  or  about  the  problem  we're  addressing,  as  I 
say,  these  remarks  will  appear  first  thinp  after  the  opening  gavel. 

Mr.  SciiEUER.  Mr.  MacFarlane,  we  wish  to  apologize  for  the  sus- 
pension. Please  commence  your- remarks  in  any  way  that  you  see  fit. 

Ms.  MacFarlane.  I  really  have  only  one  observation  to  make,  and 
it  comes  as  I  said,  from  my  experience  in  a  program  that  primarily 
helped  battered  women  find  places  to  go  for  help  and  provided 
legal  aid  to  assist  them  in  getting  legal  separations  and  protection. 

Ki  that  time  I  kept  saving  to  pople  :  "There  arc  so  many  women 
in  this  town  getting  beaten-  up,''  but  it  seemed  to  1m'  a  nonissuc  to 
most  of  the  people  with  whom  I  talked.  It  was  very  hard  to  convince 
a  lot  of  the  professional  agencies  that  it  was  really  a  problem. 

Since  that  time  I  have  worked  primarily  in  the  area  of  child  abuse 
•  and  now,  I  find  myself  in  the  National  Center  for  (>hild  Abuse.  1 
feel  that  I've  come  full  circle,  as  the  issue  of  battered  women  has 
now  begun  to  receive  so  much  attention.  u  i  •  j 

The  thing  that  strikes  mc  most  strongly  is  how  similar  the  kinds 
of  family  nrobleins  arc  that  trap  people;  trap  women  and  cluldren 
in  violent  home  srtnationa  which  they  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
getting  out  of  on  their  own. 

Mr.  SciiEPKR.  And  this  crosses  every  economic,  cultural,  racial, 
religious,  and  ethnic  barrier. 

Ms.  MacFaiilank.  Absolutely.  It  appears  to  l>e  occurring  at  all 
stratas  of  society,  however.  1  iJelieve  that  fa:nily  problems  are  com- 
pounded when  economic  stres.ses  arc  added.  T  really  do. 

Mr.  ScnEt-KR.  Middle-income  families  and  upper  middle  income 
families  are  by  no  means  immune  to  these  stres.ses. 
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Ma.  MacFarlane.  That  is  correct,  J  think  that  the  response  to 
services  depends  upon  where  you  set  up  your  services.  You  will 
get  the  same  kind  of  response  in  some  nuddle  class  and  wealthy 
commimities  when  you  set  up  a  resource  center  there,  as  opposed  to 
the  inner  city. 

Mr.  SciiBHER.  You" mentioned  that  the  Federal  Government  is  in- 
sensitive to  the  needs  of  these  people  for  help.  Do  you  find  that  the 
local  governments,  the  police,  and  the  social  service  agencies  ai-e 
scipsitivo  to  their  need  for  help  I 

Ms.  MacFablane.  I  think  it's  a  matter  of  personal  contact  and 
continuing  education,  aYid  I  think  it  depends  upon  what  people  s 
experiences  are  with  a  problem.  I  believe  that  it's  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  many  ways  that's  making  it  possible  for  the  professionals 
in  those  communities  to  become  aware  of  the  problems  of  child  abuse 
and  family  violence.  _  ..,  i  u 

Five  years  ago  It  was  difficult  to  convince  people  that  child  abuse 
really  was  a  big  problem.  I  think  we're  going  through  the  same  kind 
of  j)hafle  right  now  with  spousal  battering. 

I  think  the  next  phase  is  to  educate  people,  not  just  to  the  problem 
of  violence,  but  to  the  kinds  of  problems  that  lead  to  violence;  the 
kind  of  family  islotion,  the  feelings  of  helplessness  and  low  self- 
esteem  that  a  lot  of  women  and  many  families  experience;  the  ways 
that  people  can  get  trapped— inside  of  big  cities,  they  ran  be  totally. 
aIone~and  hpw  difficult  it  is  for  i)eople  to  reach  out  for  help  even 
when  it's  there. 

That's  really  all  I  had  to  say. 

Mr.  Sc-itEifER.  You've  said  a  lot,  and  you've  said  it  in  a  vory  com- 
pelling and  open  way. 

Mc  MacFahlane.  I  would  add  that  I'm  not  sure  that  the  i>eople 
who  beat  up  women  and  the  neople  who  are  violent  toward  children 
are  the  same.  I  don't  think  we  know  enough  about  it. 

Mr.  SciiEtiER.  Would  you  say  that  again  ? 

Ms.  MacFarlane.  All  right.  People  ask  us  at  tlve  National  Center 
whether  the  perpretrators  of  violence  against  women  and  violence 
against  children  are  the  same  l^bple,  whether  they  have  the  same 
profiles,  whether  their  actions  can  be  predicted,  et  cetera.  I  dont 
think  that  we  know  enough  about  these  issues. 

But  I  do  feel  that  a  lot  of  the  problems  that  they  exnerience  in 
their  daily  lives,  and  u  lot  of  the  stresses  are  the  same.  These  social, 
psychological  and  economic  stresses  niay  just  come  out  as  different 
symptoms. 

Mr.  SciiEUER.  Plus  a  good  many  of  the  victims  of  spousal  attacks 
are  themselves  child  abusers. 
Ms.  MacFarlane.  This  is  true. 

Mr.  SciiEirER.  You've  been  very  eloquent,  and  we  appreciate  your 
testimony  very  much. 

Mr.  Steeks.  Could  I  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Besharov? 

Mr.  SciiEUER.  Yes,  of  course.  ,   „  .     ,  „ 

Mr.  Steww.  I  notice  that  you're  the  Director  of  the  National  Center 
for  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect,  and  I  gather  that's  either  part  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  or  mavbe  it's  the  only  section  in  the  Children  s 
Bureau.  But  that,  in  turn,  is  part  of  the  Administration  for  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families. 
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Vm  asking  you  really  the  same  question  that  I  asked  Dr.  Shah.  You 
heard  Mrs.  iVoggs  describe  tlie  bill  whirh  she  ftnd  I  coauthored,  and 
what  I  am  wondering  is  whether  vou  have  an  opinion  as  to  where  the 
activity  called  ior  in  the  bill  should  repose  in  the  organizational  hier- 
archy. 

Mr.  Bmiiarov.  Sir,  I  think  that's  a  very  complex  question,  and  its 
resolution  depends  on  the  way  in  which  people  want  that  activity  per- 
formed. If  the  activity  should  emphasize  a  research  approach  and  a 
basic  treatment  approach,  using  the  professional,  then  that's  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  a  place  like  NIMH.  If  the  activity  envisioned  is 
more  social  service  related  and  more  community  buildings,  then  prob- 
ably a  different  place  would  be  more  appropriate. 

jJir.  Steers.  Where? 

Mr.  Besiiarov.  I  think  that  the  two  options  that  are  beir  ,  consid- 
ered are  ACTION  and  the  Administration  for  Children,  Youth,  and 
Families. 

Mr.  Steers.  That's  right.  ^Vhich  do  you  think  is  the  more  appro- 
priate? I 

Mr.  Besiiarov.  Again,  I  don't  know  enough  about  ACTION  to  say. 

Mr.  Steers.  Ijet  me  ask  you  a  related  question  then. 

This  term.  Administration  for  Children,  Youth,  and  Families,  as- 
sumes that  there  is  a  connection  between  youth  problems  and  other 
family  problents.  On  the  other  hand,  your  Center,  at  least  in  its  title, 
does  not  reflect  the  problem  of  spousal  abuse,  although  Iwth  you  ana 
the  lady  with  you  nave  indicated  that  there  is  a  connection  of  un- 
known  dimensions. 

I'm  wondering  whether  your  Center  would  feel  it  would  have  to 
have  its  mission  redefined  in  order  to  ])ermit  it  to  get  into  spousal 
abuses?  .    ^    .  . 

Mr,  Besiiarov.  As  my  testimony  indicates,  when  there  is  an  incident 
oif  spouse  abuse  with  child  abuse  we  feel  that  our  legislative  mission 
requires  us  to  be  involved  in  it. 

However,  there  are  so  many  cases  in  which  there  are  spouse  abuse 
and  maybe  there  are  no  children  or  the  children  are  not  involved  that 
that  would  reallv  l)e  beyond  our  present  legislative  mt^idate. 

Mr.  Steers.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  SciiEiTER.  Thank  you  both.  We  appreciate  your  coming  here. 
Now  wc  will  hear  from  I>r.  Murray  Straus  of  the  \department  of 
sociology  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire. 

*  Dr.  Straus,  your  testimor  y.  us  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  witnesses, 
will  be  printed  in  full  at  ti'iis  point  in  the  record.  So  perhaps  you'd 
just  like  to  chat  with  us.  I'm  sure  we'll  have  some  quc.^tiof.s  for  you. 
T)r.  Straus.  Yes. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Murray  A  Straus  is  as\follows:] 
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l^icparcd  for  hcaiings  on  14  Fcbruitry  1978 

.••llescarch  Into  Do.Tcntic  \' iolonii^  ,**  V20 
U.S.  Houoc  of  Repre&onttttivos 
subcoinmi ttec  on  I)oncs:ic  and  Intcrnationol 
ScicnV.i£ic  Planning,  Analy-as  ena  Cooperation. 


WAT  I  OKA  l>  SURVEY  OF  pO::i:S?iC  VlOLKfiCKi  SOjiE  rH^^LiLlNAPiX 
FIHPINGS  AND  ill?IfiCn7I0;:5  FOR  FUYURK  RERKARCfi 


Murray  A.  Straus 
Univerr.ity  of  ?;ew  Hdmpshiic 


Hy  testimony  will  cover  five  topics.  First,  1  will 
briefly  Buramarize  the  r.Dthods  used  to  carry  out  the  first, 
and  to  date  the  only,  study  of  violence  in  a  natiortally 
representative  sa.?.ple  cf  Arrerican  families.  Second,  I  will 
give  some  of  the  data  or.  violence  rates  from  that  study. 
Third,  I  will  describe  sor.e  of  the  cause  and  effect  i.scues 
which  we  are  investigating  with  this  data.  Fourth  I  will 
put  this  study  in  the  context  of  the  Family  Violence 
Research  Program  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  in  order 
to  suggest  certain  ir.plications  for  federal  support  of 
social  science  reserircb.  Finally,  I  will  mention  v.*hat  I  see 
as  the  most  impor^^nt  needed  devclopi'ncnt  in  resecirch  on 
intrafamily  violence. 


I.  THB  tiATlON'AL  VIOLENCE  SURVEY 

During  the  period  1970  to  1974,  my  colleagues  Richard 
Gellcs  and  Susanne  Steinretz  and  I  carried  out  a  number  of 
exploratory  studies  of  violence  in  the  family,  and  also 
developed  a  theoretical  framework  which  we  found  useful  in 
designing  research  and  understanding  the  resulting  data,  in 
the  spring  of  197<  wo  decided  that  the  time  bad  como  to  go 
beyond  the  limited  studies  vihich  had  been  found  useful  up  to 
that  point.  Me  therefore  bogen  to  design  a  study  of  a  truly 
representative  sample  of  Anerican  familioG,  and  a  study 
Vhich  would  cover  Ptiny  espocts  ot  violence  in  tht-  family, 
hot  just  one  atipoct,  cjch  as  child  abune  or  wife  abuj^c. 

\ 

^  Ppf  init  ion    and    'i:_*2?urj?:rDnt    of    Violqncr  .       For  the 

\  pur po sc' 5~   Q'^f        £^ J  '  5 ./i; '} y  ,     V  i o ]  riK       wo ti  do f  i  nod  *! *;     a n  act 
\cfirricc1  out  vnth  th:    ir'l^.:*Jon  of,    or    poit:<?ivo<1  intention 
\ot  ,     (  ciuf.intj    physic*  !     pf. in    ot     injury     to  anothft  person" 
\(GoUf  :;  iind  ntrou.s,   1^V:»).     'iro  "pliyr.ical    hurt"     c.iii  r^jngt- 
Xrofn         itjht     pain,     o*i  ir,  a  tlup,  to  murd^T  .     The  b<u;is  for 
\ho  •'ihUril   to  hurt"  r-.y  t  c^Vj^i  TroM  u  comcmu  for  *i  child'ii 
r.uCity     (afi    whon    c»    c*:*  lei     is  loi   tjoiii'i  into  thr 
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btccct)   to  hor.tilitv  lo  ir».'ri-.'.»  lhe;t  the-  (l(»nth  of  tho  other 
i5  desired* 

The  "Conflict  'i::?-.ic3  i;c£:U'r,'*  (iitrjun,  1970)  waa  ur.ed 
to  obtain  the  violcrcc*  dcitf:.  Vhir.  tochniquo  v/a?:  first 
developed  at  the  Ur»i  Vvr:.ily  of  t:r  w  Hiir.:pr.h i  rc-  in  19  /1  and  has 
been  used  and  r  o:»  i :  itc*  y. l r.ii;  i  vely  fiinco  then  in  nuMorous 
studies  of  family  v'ol-ipco  {a-ji*  loi  exi».mplc:  Allen  and 
StrauB,  197f);  Bulr.oft  encl  StrcJur.,  lOVDj  Slein-ri-tz ,  1977; 
Straur.,  1974)  The  Cco-iict  Ti:c£ic5  Sriiles  (CTS)  me;jsure 
the  means  used  to  rinolV'  >nf  1  ict »;  of.  interest  (Straus, 
1V78)  •    There  <>re  thr-.-::  cjroupc,    of    conflict     tactic  itomB: 

(1 )  Reasoning ;     tho  ls:'  of  rat  ionf:l  disruus; ion  arid  argu.Tient; 

(2)  Verbal  Aggresr.ior  :  th'.*  L'De  of  verbal  and  symbolic 
expressions  of  bos:i  i  1  i  ly-- .juch  ar.  irii;ult::  or  threats  to  hurt 
the  other;  and,  ('•;  V ;  V.  ;k:c  :  the  uso  of  pl.ysice^l  force  as 
<i  means  of  resol\ ;  Iho  conflict.  The  Violence  scale 
contains  the  folio.;*:;   I  i;v-:-t 

\_ 

K.  Throwing  thirtgo  at  the  spous^*  \ 
L.  Pushing,   shnvir.g  or  grabbing. 
H*  Slapping 

N.  Kicking,  biting,  o^  hitting  with  the  fist 
0,  Hit  or  tri^c.to  hit  with  something 
P»  Beat  up  ' 
0.  Thr eatenc-:]  v^lh  a  kliife  or  gun 
R.  Used  a  knifo  or  gun 

The  adinlnistra'Jor.  oi  the  CTS  involvci;  askitaj  the 
respondents  what  t'p:*y  did  when  they  had  a  disagreement  with 
their  cpouse«  The  1  ir.i  of  ppr^.sible  action.';  start  with  those 
low  in  coercivener.r»  (:-iiich  as  discus.'; ing  the  issue  v/ith  the 
husband  or  wife).  Yre  ite.ns  gradually  become  more  cov^rclve 
and  physically  violent ,  endinr;  v/ith  whether  the  respondent 
hod  ever  used  a  kniff.  or  a  gun  on  his  or  her  spouse.  ^his 
sequence  enhances  th-i-  likelihoc'  that  .  the  subject  will 
become  committed  to  th:?  interview  ..  continue?  answering  tne 
questions.  Annlysi:>  oi  the  responr.f-^  to  the  items  indicates 
that  there  was  no  not  ^ccijle  drop  in  the  completion  rate  of 
items  as  the  lint  r.ov:»fl  fro::i  the  Reasoning  scale  quer.tions 
to  the  moiit  violv:.  ttcticr..  Diita  on  validity  and 
reliability  are  given  in  .Struur. ,  1070. 

Sc'implci  arid  Inl ,  r  .  i  * ..  i  ri .     fiinc  c  v/c  v;cU»t('d  to  include  in 

thf'     r.tudy  fiiini  I  if-r.  c*'l  I  jju:  t  r;  of  the  ronl  incntal  United 

fit  dt.c'i,  we  c-outi  iict  Ii  ".  pfiri'-.r-  An.il  y.'i  i Corpofiit  ion  of 

IM  inc.-  ton,     Nt^v/    iP.:    .^  to    do     th'j     .'iciMpU-    f;el  r.-c  t.  i  on  and 

i fit '^r  V  i cv;  i  rKj .     Tn-'yy  \;h.:t     i  ?i    knos/n     as     an  arect 

oil  .t)  i  1  i  t  y     tii.tr']'  »  r  \\     i :.  i:  sy'ittin  th.it    <jojni*L.  .ilioul  <jf; 

<1f>:..-  to  Ih'-   ific*  I      *  ■•  J .  ; 'f ^ .   5.  :i.\ilin';  ;tj»  is-    priM.  tic  cil. 

l.f^:  >.  i  fj'j     v/iih     1  l»  ■  ,      ..  t  'fi'    fj*    I  lu'     if\tfivif\/  fcni.^^l  iind 
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r.liyiblo  fti'Jtili:;  c'»:K;i:ilcd  of  i\  (ouplr-  who  idonlificd 
thcwf.f  Ivor.  cir.  miirii  cj  o.c  h'.ing  a  "coul'lc!"  (num  iincl  woman 
livincj  tojcthor  c::i  i\  tonjuiir.]  unit);  A  rf.::f1on  procedure  wa?i 
ur.od  s;o  thnt  tb-*  roiio'iDucr*.  c»  t.'oultl  bi*  i.f'proK  im.:t  c?l  y  he  It 
rnule  ano  hall  fc.'?.^'!:'.  *ih'j  fintil  ncitioii;!!  probability  sample 
pro:iucoJ  2,113  corplcica  int:rvifW3.  Co».r.j.»r  i  f;on  with  ccnsur. 
ciata  r.!tuv/r.  thai  thi.---  s.:  jIv  is  r  opi  c*;;cMit  t  i  in  terns  of 
major  drDo^j  t  aph  i  c  a  1 1  r  i     fj n  o  f  Amc* i  i  c  ri  f  i:  i  H  or. . 

The  int  c'rv  ic*..  v;c:re  conducted  bet '/eon  January  and 
April,  1976.  Vhcy  ^vorac?::"  approx Inatoly  GO  minutes  and 
wore  designed  to  n:T,:.uri?  both  the  extent  of  faMily  violcnec 
and  none  of  the  iinzozv.  thoeciht  to  bo  af.soctatcd  with 
violence  bctw?c?n  f^'^i';.'  jv:..^bv'rs. 


11.  vioi. iA  ht-vcniCrWi  Kr\r'.ii.iF:r. 

The  r  er.ul  ts  of  the?  survc-y  show  that  the  amount  of 
violener'  between,  r  ^b'-rs  of  .the  semo  ff:n»ily  is  extremely 
high:  so  high  that  v.^  can  only  conclude  that  physical 
violence'  occurs  between  family  members  rorc  often  than  it 
occurs  between  cny  olh-ir  individuals  or  in  any  other  setting 
except  for  wars  and  riots.  Police  statistics  on  assault  are 
given  in  rates  per  hi?  no  red  thousand.  lUit  our  data  on 
assault  within  the  family  htvc  to  be  reported  in  rates  per 
hundred  rather  thi:ri  p:  r  hundr eO  thous;>nd . 


The  data  on  hiicbr  nd-wif e  violence  shov/:;  that  slightly 
over  one  out  of  six  couples^-an  estimated  seven  and  a  half 
million  couples— hc;d  a  violent  episode  during  the  survey 
year.  Taking  the  entire  duration  of  the  marriage,  the 
figure  is  over  one  quarter  of  all  American  couples  (28 
percent),  or  about  13  million  couples.  By  a  ♦'violent 
episode"  the  we  nnan  e:ny  act  intended  to  cause  physical  pain 
or  injury  to  the  husbund  or  vife,  rangirifj  fiom  slapping  to 
beating  up. 

How  accurate  is  the  figure  of  281?  It  ife  difficult  to 
know  with  certainly.  The  data  aie  estimates  baf;ed  on  a 
sample  rather  than  on  Ih^i  \;ho^'-  population;  but  Ihc  sample 
was  large  and  thorvn  by  the  best  ava  ilable  methods. 
According  to  our  c.-?lci  ]  e:  ions,   there  i:;  <i  c  haure  that, 

il'  the  entire  U.S.  populotioii  had  tjocii  i  nter  v  ic'X'od ,  the 
luunbcT  of  huf.b.^nrU;  vi/cii  t »  i  ri^.i     to     iJi;inq  i>hysU:al 

fout*  on  on«"  ,fn;)l>jv:  '."-/'iln  f-.M  bMiv/c-rr»  aird  Mi  perrent. 
Hov.owr,  thttt  ar.r.u-'.':  t:;:t  th'-re  w.ir.  no  und  cr  r  »'i>or  t  i.nq , 
\/'niclj  i'.  unlik"ly.  S''  t>ie  fir.nic:.  conlu  ivi.'.ily  hi*  twice  a{; 
Urcj'-  nr.  Ihor:-  r"v*-c.^  by  th"-  Mirvcy:  i.e.,  r.oi.u.'where 
aiourid     SO     or   CO  i'"'      r^*:  of  «:  M  c:o'.:plc:,  !j.:ve  Ji  i  t   e.jch  other 


Tho  .no.';l   <»>.lre..  •     I:*rv'.     u\     hu  .1. -nf?  vioU-rur  on 

vhic-h    we    qalhcrc-:;     i\t:\'\  v./ : .i  h'-  v.y,^-  of  d  ot    <jUfj  cind 

••bC'«ilincj  up"  o:ic*ii  hu.'.bt  or  vMff.  Ah')ut  one  out  of  <'vcry 
100  Ihj 'ibfiiidi;  nun  \/Ivc-.  trrd  <\'.t:.,>  ^)"yo'if)  riK-p;)in|,  kichiii^;,  or 
throwing  thing:;  <i\  a  :.:/t.::.'  i»r\l  i.;nfl  ilufi  Ihcy  hcul  hrcn 
bccitcn     up     or     ban  up  Ih'-ir    :.;>fui-  <'   in  I  h"  pri'viouJi 

ycu'ir.     About  fivo     yn-c-..!     Jh.O     b  -ffi     inv^ilvc-O     in     ii\j('h  ci 
bectting  at  some  poir.'.    i;j  [h^  Mrirri/Ji", 

Kvcn  more;  j;t*2r Ll  i*  j  ir.  th^  t;»cl  th.tt  '  iilinost  four 
pfrcent  had  <jo:ic  i*o  I  '  uii  to  h*»/f  cictuiilly  \ir.i»f]  iJ  Knift*  or 
gun  in  atti»cl;iivj  their  rvj'.biirjcJ  cu  \/iff-.  'I'hiri  liU'^ui'..  tVuit  of 
the  47  jnilliori  cou;jlt.  )*'/?nq  Loi-lhti  in  Uic  United  JMolow, 
about  1,T:\U,0\)0  hc;ri  f .'J..-  ti.f-  f  tJCt-d  i;  huril'.jiMJ  or  wifo 
wielding     a  hnifi'  o:  <;;*'^!»  <"in;j  v.fll  c»v(t  inillit>ri  b»jd  bec^n 

beiit  crri  up  by  thiir        .  . 

Wife— Bral^n'l,  V.-*  jr-rd  ih^-  pli'jn;  of  woiiu-n  wbo  utv 
bOfj^tcn  by  their  \}\:i':^cr-\  or  toyfi  if-id  r;:.  on<'  of  /JVP^'^-ts 
of  family  violtnco  \.:. :c!i  t  ur  jCn'.  ly  ni-^-^lr:  remedial  iiclion 
(the  other  is  chil;;  trbufc)  ,  Wo  th'. n  ft»re  duve1opi»d  a 
Wife  Bee  ting  Index  er.  it  ncarr-  of  i  uvot.l  i(|«it  i  nij  I  his 
p«:i  t  icul r!C  proble»,/.  Vi'':  Wi  f li^  i n*;  Indox  conLii?;!?;  ol 
item*.  N  throucjh  .R  in  Ih'  list  of   CTS  (i  .k  r.  I  ioni*.  givon  above. 

Thi-  eboicf-of  acls".  b     thron^ih     i:  Ihr    Wi  fe  luxating 

Indc?x  dot",  not  rcfJ^'Ct.  our  cone  *pt  i  of  v/h.:t  it*  [K'rm  i  r.siblo 
violcnoe,     1     find     nC'-:'     of     lb' to  arc-oj.)!  .iM  e  for 

ri'ilat » on!;b  ipf.  botwjiM  «;ny  hiiinfin  b'-ing**.,  im-ludinfi  paicnl  and 
child,  brother  and  '\'i:.\*^t,  hn  .'ortncl  and  \;ifr,  r.tudiMil  ancT 
teacher,  mini  liter  <lI^d  our  i  :.n  i  c»n'.r ,  oi  (:ol  loaguiv.  in  a 
department.  In  r.horl,  J  foHow  th;.'  m.o:i:»  coiiK^tl  tjy  dohn 
Valus^ek:     "People  are  [i'>\   for  bitltrjg." 

Whiit  then  i  r,  tb^-  b;!.i:.  for  r.f'let  ting  item:;  N  thiough  M 
to  make  up  the  U i  C'- t*.i-<.t  i ng  \n(\ry.  ?  It  is  Imply  Ibe  tact 
that  these  are  all  r-cl!.  wJiith  carry  with  t  )i'-m  .i  b'igh  lit.k  of 
J.eriour;  phyivical  ini.;ry  tf»  tb*/  yi^lim.  VVitli^  tber:e 
confiiderat  ionr:  in  i;i  iir';  /     •     c.m:i     turn     to  K\K\K\yA  \oi\  ot 

tryirrj     to  er.tiipalr*  th"  fy,\'r,\l  Oi'  b    .t  ing   in  lb<  Ifnilfd 

fit  n  tec, 

yearly  I  nc  i  d-w^  ■■  .  'li'i'-  di:!  (Mi  t  h''  .' ,  M  ^  ci>n;'h-.  in  onr 
nanpN-"   shr»v   IhfM,    ft»:  j"  iic>d  jMi-r'-Hiug  th<- 

i  nt  "I  V  if\/ ,    <.K;.  r<v^"'  c"    P'-m    j-'iy    m        atl.nJ,  which 

f.>:i     iiMfl*-i      our  f!'  f  Ml  I  ;  I'-;.     of     w  i  1 1*  1 »- I  i  ug  , 

Apply  I  ri  I    tbi'.    iiirir.    "i         ;.!.■  Mi-     \[:r.\\i.^\,>\^i\\'A'/    h.  i  M  liHI 

r<-ii;-].  ;,        i  I)  ,        li'    :  ■■      til.'         P      iitiy     OM-       V'-.n  , 

.:p;  .f  (>,■  I  ,  .  i  I  f   1  y       1  .  f!       .      '  \      ■;        \   I         .       -If'        I  .     I  1  •  I  \r,  I  I"  -  i  i 

■  ■  .1.'  I  .  . 

V  f  .  ■  "f  I  Y   I  *  f  '   ■  r  •  '*    ' ' '  I  I      '  I  '  ' 


Table  1.     Viol(  nc<  i:         .  • 


A. 6 
11.6 


2.!> 


3.0 
3.0 


 CRT  Vlolp.icit  Ucr.    

Ul(c-8eaCiiu;  «n(1  Hir-.S^n-.'  :  ( 
Overall  VloUaco  Inir-y.  (K  to  K) 

K*  Throw  <^or.^thin£  •'^t  j.i.:»-> 
t.  ?iJ«hrd,  grabbed,  chcw^  r.;/:>-,- 

K.  Kicked,  bit,  CiT  \}H  wit  i  fist 
0.  Hl»  or  trJ.pd  lo  hit  v*:>.  5?n?:hinc 

Q.  Thientcncd  with  a  V.ai  ;c  or' {.un 
R.  Us(!ct  a  knife  or  gua 
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*ror  thrse  who  engar.rd  ir:  cacN  .ict,  I.e.,  onltn  those  with  :.roro!;-o£  zero 


in  iUf  viol-.nl  f..  .   t:.  f  . '  .  ,  tli-    *v.''        l*  >t"fJ' 

over  two  J-^-tiou:-  '.tir;.  j>  ■;  y  i:  .  I'.ul  el  (  n/.i  .••  l  i.-  ;  ..-  is 
qrcat  Voriatior;,  I'tn  .;'i'»u:  ^:  t'tiif  i  c»f  th'-  i  <•:];•''■■,  v/hf» 
rcporLod  *iri  nci  \''  '.:<.:  ; .  II:.  in  out  '..-iff-  |.-,j5:!»vi  fi{ri]'uy,  it 
occuriccl  only  op-,    c  i;-,.  a:    th"     otl^j      t  , 

there     y:TO  cvs'-.-    in  v-iicli  thi v.;«"iir  r  ctl  oii.  *        \*»  t'l 
otton.     3ri  l>M.v':-'  ,S;>'!'.    )  *J ,.  r  -p-if  '  ••  t     tv-     I  -uiiii:;, 

ouriny  tJic*  yisir ,  } ■  v/»io  i"j'  .:l'ri  ;i  o;  >,  h.-.i*.  jut.,  «'ncl  u 
tiiird  of  these*  l.B  ;ini:>;i  rv;»'Kl«-!  f  iv  •  ni    MTt-  ciuiiirj 

the  yt^nr  . 


The     (Ktlci     cri         '  ftt    r. ::   111       vicjU  ii  -o       r.u'jc'r.'r.l        t  li.it 
•*ordinr'iry*'     pNy.  -  jr/ti  i  f.h:  iiu'}     "clTi  Id  4{l >'!:.••"   »n  v  t\;o 

enOti  of  a  sinql*.:  coni  irjuii,  Jn  1>:'\/':"ti  •tic  mill  of 
parcT^ts    Khor.o  p)jy:.iCf".'l   fore-  on  <i  chiUl  cioc;:  bi^yufi'l 

mild  phybicul  pun i  *.V . ic-ni  but  \:hich,  for  vcJiioui;  i  i'«::;onr.,  luii; 
not  boon  idcnt  i '  \::\  nr.  ch  i  Iti  ribu:." ,  Our  c1«i t  rtc r  biir.ed  on 
the  1#142  couple...  !.u'v:-yccl  \;hr)  hfid  ;'\  ICfJi.t  one  child  ii^cd  3 
to  17  living  at  horc  .  Kach  iiucn  pcirc  tit  v/cir.  cjuosM onr-fl  »thoiit 
one  of  hie  or  her  cliilnren. 

Some  of  the  viviry  finclin^jr-  confirr.i  wh,it  v/»'*.  ready 
widely  believed  to  be  tht;  CrtSr*,  r.uch  c;f.  the  f.'ict  Ihiil  over 
80%  of  parent:;  of  yc)uuu  ctiildren  (cyo  3  to  9)  iii;ed  physical 
punishment:  in  tfie  rurvey  year.  But  otiier  finding:;  reveal 
that  violence  tov/tird  children  often  involvoa  cictr.  ieh  go 
viell  beyond  *'ord  i  n.iry*'  phyj; ic.il  punir.liiiient ,  and  thifl 
violence. toward  children  is  on  exlfnsive  and  reyuliir  pattern 
in  mony  families.  It  is;  i^lso  a  p.-;ttein  \;hich  applies  to 
older  AB  well  a»i  young  children.  In  fact,  the  e.urvey  r.hov;r. 
that  over  a  third  of  all  Americcjn  cliildren  in  the  IS  to  17 
year  age  bracket  htj'l  bo^n  hit  by  thfir  p.-irent-t*.  duriny  the 
survey  year. 

We  feel  thiit  tbo  r.fcndy  revb^jlc  it  truly  i)r.t  uund  i  ikj  range 
and  severity  of  vioV-nc*^  t  c>v/ard  c:hildr"n  by  tlieir  p.Trcnl*;, 
Hor  example,  20".  hi::'i  hit  tlje  child-  \;ith  :;oine  objeet  ,  and 
4.2%  indicated  .tb'-y  h.id  *'be.-iteii  up*'  th*-  eJiild.  Kveri  i:ioce 
r^Stoiind  ihj ,  i tlif  J  :  thul  2*t/.  ol  \\n  pari-nt:,  reported 
hovirrj,  t  hr  e«:  tfiiC  I  ii  •  ciuld  y;itJ'  .i  knife  i»i  <jiui  and  ^,9*; 
actually  ur.«-cl  a  Mi  f ;  •  or  <jun  ot\  t.)\c  child  in  cjuc:-.t  i  on , 
Apply  in  j  Ihi::  rz-lf  t '>  thi-  f»opii1  :tinn  of  cIm  I  <1  r  c-n  i'r;.-»3  \  {q 
J7,    thii.  co:ne.'i  t  c  •  o.f      .ili^  i»     l,>!UO,0(ifi     cbihlK-n  in 

thir;  acjo  (|»om;j  v.-^^ <->•..■  ,rr:it  :.  lu-  I  r.c>  i  '  I  line  in  .m<  ii  life 
.*:t  \  ar:|.o(|   t  ^       ^  ,  •      ,     i      hul    v;    ::r.n  . 

Child  Ab'i'.-  .  .'Au'i  (O  tju.-d     t  type:      oJ^'v  i  f'l  ci,  t 

injury  f  o:  (  h..-  (  K  i  I  »  . '  ■»  p/  O'l  i-  '  •!  Uii  I  d  Al  'U;.*-  1  nd-  ,  Tli-  .... 
arts     irirlud.-     l.i  (■•':.;:,   ijiliU'i*  biltir.i  .m  I  li  «i  hiUurj 


wilh  tiOi:.vtt»inrj ,  h:^i^{ir\i  ud  Vhi-  ctli-ld,  t.lir  c-./Uri  incj  the*  chiUl 
with  a  knito  or  gi.:',  av}  irct.ually  uanq  ci  hnifc  or  gun, 
Uiiiny     this     index     v;:     fourfl     thet*    3.G'A    of     Ih"  porcnli; 


towcrd  the    cfT>iltV    in     the-    ptcvi^Ji;     tv/«lvc^l^nl  hs .  This- 

r.ugrjor^tr;  that  cech  yo.ir  v/cll  over  one  c\m\  u  half  million 
Amerijun  childten  in  t'jc-  agvr,  to  17  cxp.T  iciicc  cjn  att<ick 
by  thoir  parents  v/rich  could  c.uu;o  iifvcrc  bodily  harm  or 
death .  •  •  • 


Tho  analysis  of  violcnc-  bct^^oon  thr>  ^  children  in  the 
l,2^i4  f£:nilirs  with  cM*dr'..n  /icjed  3  to  ;7  living  nl  home 
rtvcdlo  t/ifll  thrco  01:1  of  tc^'-  had  •  ojKja^jei^  in  tin  act  of 
phyr.ic^l  violence  tij-inot  d  t>raihiM;  or  sii:tc?r  in  the  siurv<-*y 
yoar,  with  nji  avcrtcjo  2^  r.urh  ects  .p-r  child  in  tho  year. 
The  various  kindr  of  vioU»nt  acts  includrd  in  tho  study 
range?  from  pushing  a  nr.  r.hovir:n*  (done  by  bO'c  during  the 
survey  year),  to  slappinb'j  })rothor  or  r.inter  (done  by  4fi\i 
duriny  the  survey  year),  throwing  thinyji  at  Another  child  in 
the  family  (39%),  kicking,  biting,  or  hitting  with  a  fist 
(381),  hittinn  with  an  object  (36%),'  "beating  up"  * nnothor 
chMd  in  tlie  fanily  (14^),  threatening  to  use  a  knile  or  gun 
(.81).  and  actually  ur.ing  a  knife  or  gun  (.3^). 

although  Che  thrcD  t^jnths  of  one  per  cent  using  a  knife 
or  gun  on  a  brother  or  sisitor  may  not  j.ecKi  like*  much,  -when 
one  applies  this  rate  to  the  46  mill'on  children  in  the 
Jniti?d  States  bDlv/cpn  3  and  17  (the  ager.  covered  in  the 
survey),  it  comes  to  138,000  children  who  had  iiclwilly  used 
a  knife  or  gun  in  tho  survey  year.  The  number  of  children 
who  have  ever  erjfjaged  in  violent  acts  against  siblings  ii* 
even  .larger.  The  survey  results  indicate  that  18'i  had  at 
tome  time  beaten  up  n  bto'chor  or  sis  tor --with  •'beaten  up" 
defined  as  so.T.othing  rort-  than  just  a  punch  or  hitting  with 
an  object — and  *>%  h^d  et  so.iio  time  actually  used  a  knife  .  or 
gun.  Thv  latt'jf  f  i^pj-e  M^rrn:;.  that  about  ^,  300,000  children 
in  the  United  State::  i.t  so  o  time  u:;ed  a  knife  or  gun  on  a 
brother  or  sister. 


.  III.  \7j;av  lk/M).*;  to  vK)M:t.'CK  in  tiiu  i-'Aiiri.Y? 

FycM  yonr-  ha;;  tr;r*ir  pt-t  theory  ;!b')Ut  \/h.it  cau ;•.»•:; 
viclfrnce,  but  th'Tt'  is  lit  He  re.  illy  cjrxtd  d.ita.  For 
exiiiii»l",  many  p''o;>le  liiiM):  better  educrated     people  i^re 

less  viol'.-TA  ,  bi:l  o.ir  f^'l  ii.iirM:  "/  .uialyr.lr.  ;;h<;v/5.  that  there 
is  juM  .IS  inueli  vi:>l"-'^  ir  'he  li:n«lies  ui  the 
tollc'(]c-  I'ducMt.  /u  l.h  :  ^'       ^ ai;U)n:j     tliOiu*     wi  t  l;     U  :;s 

edue<;t.ioti.  Ot\  li:  o'.'  i  I'"..;,  c!lthou']h  there  i',  lots  ol. 
viol*'iirf.  ii,  nirirjic  c  l-  i  -.il:  -..,  11k*  r.:ler.  vuc fvcri  IjiglK'.- 
4;i(K>n'i   r.Miiljr..   in  '..'in:-*'  lIi'-  hii':i  ,ri'']    is  a  jiimiial   \»oi  !  . 


.interviewed  adnitied 
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Bxanplcn  oC  othc»i  c;-.;oi»l  i  dm:-*  \.»)»ich  \io  hOiu*  io  iinsv.'oi 
with  this  dt!tc;  inclv::^'  th:.  foHoVMiHj:  If.  th'-rc  nny 
correlation  bolwisr:  Lr'-o:>U'*r.  kiOliofi.  iuui  viil  ur.'".  nboiil 
violence  and  hov:  violtrr.t  Diiy  LV.lui\\\y  r.r(%^  1*;  IImj,  nr.uuint 
of  violence  the  I.  hushr.n  j^s  «jncj  \;iv  :-i.  ufio  lov/tirO?;  cacJi  olhcr 
eclated  to  hov;  viol^-nt.  th.-y  ciro  tc)w^:rd  their  child  mm  cind 
how  violent  tho  chilcrcp  arr»  to  tuch  oHkm?  Docfr.  ''lotting 
off  fiteam"  verbally  help  to  cvoio  phy:;i*c«il  violrnco,  or  door* 
it  worn  people  up  for  physiccilly  violent  conflict?  Tr» 
social*  and  economic  sJires;:;  irl*:it'*d  to  hov/  violent  pc^oplo  nro^ 
towards  others  pc.^berr»  of  thr^ir  faraily? 

These  and  othr^r  ^  i  1  i;r  quc':.tionLi  \/ill  be  oddrcr.sed  in 
a  book  on  "Violence  In  Th'^^  Air'jri'::an  Fiirily"  which  wc  'pirn  to 
complete  this  sprin:j. 

» 

■  IV,  THE  FAHII»^  VIOLHSC-:  K?:St:ARCH  PROGRAM  AND  TllK 
5TRUCTURB  Or   F2DE:?i-'vL  SUfPOOT  FOR  5CIENCK 

The  national  study  of  far.ily  violence  which  1  have  just 
described,  and  the  Fanily  Violence  Rcr»eorch  Program  from 
which  it  grew,  also  suggest  sor.ething  about  the  nature  o£ 
federal  support  for  social  science  rese<irch.  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  amoiint  of  n^oney  provided  by  the  federal 
government.  As\  a  worV.ing  scientist,  I  am  clearly  biased 
toward  thinking  thtit  i.iuch  nore  is  needed,  but  th.-.^  that  is 
not  what  1  want  to  deal  v/Jth  now.  Rather,  I  will  focus  on 
the  method  of  allocating  whatever  research  funds  arc 
available. 

Investigator "Initiated  Grants.  As  T  mentioned  before, 
the  national  8tud*y  of  faf^TTy  violence  if;  an  oiitcjrov;tli  of  the 

"  ramilZ-^lOlgnte^  Research  Progra.-n  at  the  University  of  New 
Hamptrtire.  \  That  ptogrem  bsgan  in  a  small  way  in  1970.  It 
has  been  supported  by  funds  fron  the  Univorr.ity  of  New 
Hampshire,  aifd  from  the  National  institute  of  J  'ntal  Health. 
Neither  organiVation  started  out  supppiting  a  .program  of 
research  on  dokestic  violence,  nor  at  fiint  ciiti  I  know  that 
such  a  program  wfes  evolving,  instead,  the  fundi;  v/ere  for 
our  gfaudate  research  and  training  effort  in  general  (by 
means  of  a  training  grant)  and  tor  j.pecific  invc*:.t  icpit  ionn 
(by  means  of  rencerch  gr/ints)  ,  soii\e  of  v;hicli  hiiprifued  to 
deal  with  domestic  violence. 
'  « 

In  1970,  e>:cc;>*  for  the  gi  owing  refO<jtH  t  ion  of 
chi  Id-cibuiiC*,  no  oii'\<r,  t  b  i  ni;  i  r.:j  i\\)Cn\\  i  cr.tfor  rli  on  do«i<:;r,l  ic 
violence.  V/ife  h-j  tir'c;  v;;.r.  ;.  iVOrTt  for  jolu^r.,  not  for 
set  iouri  rc^oarch.  Vo  t)\r  ex;»'nt  that  rilh(M-  chiUl  iil>u;^c  oi 
\/ite    ?1>u^-;v     were     L;it::w?<],     it  indirMllon  of 

pr.ychoprjt  !iol  orjy .  *    i''!e«j  o.'   the  foinily         it  viol'-tiL  group 

'  in  \.*hic)i  r.  bi<j|i  i-jV**  of    viol  i.*-       ir.     the     iifiiwil     r.t<no  of 

,     .aff«iirf. ,  not   yt*    r.'    ij.      It  f.oi:K-l.h  i  ikj  v/h  i  cli  <jr,!fiujlly 

ei.ic.rvjcd  Uon  our.  efio:'-'.  to  tlu^oifl  i  col     iHMiff     of  Ihf 

datn.  ,  • 
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Hk'  pr  r::i<!nt.  or  icr;'.  r!' io.i  c^.  iho  Kitinily  Violcnco  Kor.oarch 
iFrogr/.m  (fvfe  the  ci[Kj'j:1;}  i  >.  lo  thi^  tcr.li  >My)  bccjiin  to 
crystcilizt"  about  l*)"/*',,  So  i-;  oi  IhV  l;cy  pul»l  ic<:tion.s  wt\ich 
reflected  tincl  clcvtloji:  j^]  (h,. »  '  ar  »cntcJl  ion  v:(re  Ricliaril 
Gel  Ics '  1  ui'jd.nvir  k  p^Jpu  r  *c>n  "  %h  i  \  d  f\b\\  tifi  r  sycHopcithology : 
A  Sor.  iolog  icr:l  Criii(t«:;  tin:!  llL-ro;  mJ*?^  ion i:ul^  1jrf;»f>tudy  of 
husbcjnd  wi  £o  violoncV  i  .ror  toO  :'5  n  THs**  V  lOI.KNT  l!0?«rf^;  the 
book  \/hich  Su/anne  r»lcir  ..  :*;z  i  edited  on  VIOLKKCK  IN 'TtlR 

FAMII/Y;  nnci  my  pnpcr  o:.  "Lcv  -'!h:j,  Civility,  and  Violence? 
in  the  Family."  Vhor.i-  c.r  d  olp'^r  p\H>^  icot  ionf;  pointed  to  the 
£4->ct  that  violent  fi:.;ily  n^'.vhiT-;  <ro  no  r.i-ire  likely  to  be 
mcntcilly  iVl  th.n  cthr^r  p;'rf.()r.D,  llu't  violrnce  is;  typical  ot 
faraily-  relnLioni-hip:;--.  evi-ri  rt-cjuirocl  •  under  nome 
circunstuhcetr /  dnd  li;  /  vioJ :  nco  in  one  family  role  or 
cituolion  mu^t^'t»e  utiCoi-  :J  o.zC  in  Ire.  cont'/xl  of  the  level  of 
violence  in  othvr  {;;»he:ci.  cu  zi.vWy  life  cind  of  the  society. 

These  ideas  huve  infc^pi'd  «nd  guided  most  of'  our 
rcucdrch  end  have  alr.o  influor.ced  mt;ny  other  investigators. 
I  mention  them  and  r»o::ctbir.g  of  their  hijilorical  development 
becauzie  the  gradual  er.ergonce  of  the  -  r'arnily  Violence 
Receurch  ProgroD  is  t-n  exii.vp^e  of  ^how  a  new  line  of 
investigation  was  nc!de  possible  by  the  r,y*;tem  of 
investigator-initicited  r.nd  po?^  revie'./ed  research  grants* 
If  federal  research  funds  had  only  boon  available  undei;. 
contracts  or  some  other  "ttir.jetrd*'  syutcnr.  ofy  funding,  there 
would  have  been  no  Ff-iiily  Violonce  J^euearch  Progrtim  because 
Buch  a  "target**  did  not  exist-  Therefore,  although  I" 
obviously  fcvoc  increi:sin:j  5;upport  for  rer.earch  on  violence 
in  the  family,  I  also  v;cint  to  uige  that  the  func^ing 
mechanism  be  primarily  throu-jh  (jri-nts  rather  than  contracts^ 
and' through  peer  fevie*.;ed  coi.ip:-t  i  I  ion  rather  than  through 
administrative  decir#ion*J« 

V 

Institutional  •>u22ort.  A  second  ar.pfct  of  the  national 
violence  stuSy  which  "  bear?,  on  the  structure  of  federal 
support  for  science  is  the  fact  that  it  reflects  the 
contributions  ot  a  nur.bvr  ol  people,  not  just  three  of  ks 
who  are  the  specific  invest  igcv  Lorn.  The  ctudy  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Ft:r.ily  Violence  Research  Program  and  that 
program  o\/os  a  Inrcjc*  pr.rt  of  \/hatcvct  contribution  it  has 
made  or  will  make  to  tho  fact  thfil  sixteen  different  people 
have  haci  a  majoi  inpil  (drfined  a?;  h<;\'»ny  authored  or 
co-auLhored  at  letist  *ou"  published  p«inc»r  or  paper  in  press). 
In  additiu  about  anoth.-r  sixi'-'^n  have  contributed  less 
directly  (tor  cvi^-iplo  col t!CT'  who  have  d i scusred,  i ssUes 
and  offered  i  nvu  1  »  -  r  r  1 1  i i "  " p^.p:  r  r.,  and  5Jtudents  in 
the  f.einir.iir  on  fcMily  viol'S'c  O.  'i'he  (j^'riCMdl  p.  int  1  wish 
to  VAr.)s(  iinpo:  lc:nc-f'  j  u:.!  \5  ii :  '  ^  .ri-:  1    5ujpp*>rl,     sncn     <:«;  that 

f*rf>4f4fic-d  by  !m:i  ••if,.i;i.«;  -f;  r  <.:i  i i!i:ljf^blu('k  fjrants  to 
uri  i  v.;  I  i  I  i^?f.  t'\'.c\)  r':  ;.;•>''*  •  ^  ^i^*  "B  ♦rirrTfVi  cal  Reso<:ri:h 
Suppon"   .iri.:i   "Kjf)  r^:"  t  lev  r- 1 '       mi  !  " 
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Pr  ivcit  o  .Purvey  C 

CO  11  ciboi  ill  fon    w  i  t  li  ^  }• 
Princeton,     Kcrw  •Ocrf  .y 
«;c»loct  ion  ciri'l  intorvi 
rtro    tlifficuU  t(<h:/»' 
refine?  and  ddnpt   to  r.*. 
for    ohteinihg     th'»  cl. 
,'infl  refi'hC'O  <Urrin.j  t';; 
brought      to    •  ihc  rc: 
crp^ibil  it  io5  V'hich  \;  c 
*  *  ♦  IKll     have     bcrn  pD'.';;^ 
ory^ni /c^t  ion    r»uc  h  t:; 
capability  of  tarry^r-i 
nation-\/i(jr  btJf.isi,  u  i 
srlcct.incj     tJif    fM  -npi - 
insure  thr'  qujility  f»:' 
is    an    cx<»ri*nlff    of  l 
orgcnizat  ions' can  co::; 
could    have    carried  out 
^uch    iifi     Rcfipoiii-.r  nr\L\y 

cdOabilll  i  CT.,  for  socit.).  sc:  i  £.t)-<.*  rCvJOcTch  •  «ir,t 
conVjdorcd 


1     <r  J»    f  }     of  OAK 

pcil  i  f.y     i  Ih" 
\tii!l  J-:,  i Coi  p.i'  III  i  of 
Aririly.-.ir,  flid,  lhi*(;.»'ii|»l 
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Until  recently  faniJy  •;j\l'^rire  hin  lucn  the*  victim 
"selective  ini^t  tent  ion"  oji  ^  th*^  p;;i  t  of  both  tho  cjeno, 
public  and  the.renoarch  conrv.ini  ty .  Thun,  iih.foiit  ;.'ny  aspect 
needs  invest  ignt  ion .  Even  thor.c-  few  n!;pe(  t^v;h  icJi  h^ive  been 
Btudtc^t^  remain  in  dov^^jt*  bociiii;»e  of  yk^  inevitable 
limitatioon  of  iiny  o:*.o  invrr.t  igat  ion ,  cfipocii-^ly  liJnce  th^tj 
is  a  new  field  of  re3e;:rch  which  l^cku  ci  bcickcj round  of 
well^roven  ^methocls  iind  tkieorc  S.  icnl  approucher.  to  the 
problenf.  FjyulA»x;iTnple,  earlier  in  thir*  peeper  I  provided 
•  staticticn  on  the*  frequency  of  wi  fe-beai  incj  ba<;e(l  on  the 
first  large  and  'r,eprefien*ufit ive  SnT^ple  of  coupler..  But  it 
will  be  recalled' thr:t  a  nu'ibcT  of  '  lipi  tiit  i  on:;  to  that  ddta 
h^d  to  pointed  out  ►  One  of  the  inor>t  inportiiril  of  those 
1  imitat  ionr.  is  Ihnl  ,  dei.pite  th('  i:r»toi:nd  incjly  h  Ujl'i  rriteo  of 
wife-becjt  inf)  uncover^  in  the  rairvey,  ther.e  nre  likely  to  bo 
under ent  ir.u'i ten.  — '.Uyfjestod  5  that  t5ht-  true  riiti:s 
actually  double  t]Kir.e.  nre  r  cnf)  r  t  ed  in  th'ir.  pwp-r. 

cve,{i/nhe     mor.l     Me;  -:';.jry     fiict*.    .;:l>out  ^  Vh'*  incidence 
wi  f cw^efil  i n<j  artr'fi^r   f         er.t  c.bl  •  sh'^cl . 
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wiver.  bcc^uiic  of  th?  cxcosai ctttiirif;  v/liich  o  modern 
cocicty  puts  on  th?  n^cl<?r.r  ferily,  thou  liomt!  i  corfjani/.qtion 
of  the  fciuiiiy  sysirv  c:  chrhtjc    in    hov;    the  families 

relate  to  the  rcibt  of  t^'.^  society  is  needed,  if  dne  of  the 
factors  leading  to  ^  w:fc-bfct#':in<>  is  nocicty's  expectation 
that  families  be  hCf-;cl?'j  by  hus,hiinfi5: willt  the  huybiitid  as  the, 
main  source  of  inco:.:»#  thon  chancjct;  ih  6ex -linked* 
obligations  and  expect  i-tionii  ere  needed.  *Chc  list  could  go 
on  and  on.  Indeed  it  rust  go  on  and  on  becaui;e  these  and 
m&ny  other  similar  questions  need  to  be  answered  to  provide 
scientific  undcrpinnir.ij  for  attempts  to  deal  v/ith  the 
problem  of  wi f e-'be&t ir.^  . 

Instead*   listing-    tna    describing      specific  research 
issues,     I    will    use  the-  limited  ti.*ne  avdilal^le  to  describe 
.  two  iirportanti>9en?rel*' zor^iiioiret  ions.    One  ic  a  theoretical 
l^pcrspect  ive,  end  the  oir.c  r  is  ft  r.ethodolo-j  leal  perspective. 

Violence  as  a  Svp^L!"}  5>t  Soci^el  R£lati.qn^.*  ^  suggest 
that  an  understanoin^  oi  tny  particular  aspect  of  Violence, 
fiuch  as  wife-beating  is  not  likely. to  be, achieved  unlcs*c  it 
ic  studied  v/ithin  e  fran^ev/ork  which  views  family  violence  as  , 
a  whole,  and  which- views  family  violence  as  one  aspect  «of 
violence  mb  a  systfenl  of  social  relations,  character  i^ing  the 
society  in  general. 

The  tignificance  of  focusing  on  the  interrelation  of 
violence  in  one  f a«.ily  role  with  .violence  in  other  family 
roles,  and  with  violence  and  other  .  char ac'ter  icticH  of 
/imcrican  society,  is  r.orc  than  a  matter  of'  covering  a  wider 
ratige  of  topics  (i.e.,  both  child  abuse  and  wife  abuse). 
Much  more  important  is  the  theoretical  c.tance  which  guides 
what  will  be  investigated  when  dealing  with  any  one  ospect 
of  violence:  the  asscrption  that  violence  in  any  one  family 
role  or  situation  r.ust  be  understood  in  the  context  of  the 
level  of  violenci?  in  other  spheres  of  family  life.  For 
eyanple,  our  data  show  that  wife-beating  in  correlated  witfi 
other  familV  violence,  inclOding  physical  punishment, 
realitcic  understanding  of  eac^  depends  on,  kno\fJng  their 
interrelation  and  the  reasons  for  the  relat ionshipt;*.  •Equal 
emphasis  therefore  necd^  «to  be  placed  oh  studying  such 
things  as  physicalSpun ishrr.?nt ,  the  level  of  violence 
portrayed  in  storicr.  written  for  children,  and  the  extent  to 
which'  physical  punibhront,  "ordin.iry"  marital  fightn,  and 
v/if ♦•-beat ing  arc  influ-:nc»d  by  historical  cirrumiitcjncos,  by 
social     norms  and  Viili  i:.,  by  the  ci  rc:um:;t aneeii  in  v/tiicH  j 

parentr.  find  thernr.',]  v?- i ,  f'tc.     In    short,     reJ.eiirch  ■  focused 
excluiiively    on  wi  f  i :*»  iny  or  child  c!l)U«;c  in  loo  n/irrow  an 
approi-itu  to  produc  1  «:  bi'-ic  •jnc:crr.W:ndi:i(i  of     IIk     pr  o<-<-5ifi<T. ' 
\/hi(h  brifi.j'.  ^ih-jM?      i  L '. '  r  t;  ^  To  b''f:l  in:j  oi   child  «il)U:.r. 

,  Vho  iini)ort^:r5ro  oT   {■.-ur^yincj  .ill   i:i;pvc  !::  of     viol<-iicc  in 

I  lie     fi'.Mify     in  oi(j":    l  :>  ,ticb  I  -v:-  «»n  uncWji^t^rnfl  i  ruj  of  «ihy  one' 

ur.i*(cl            furlfr       i  1  i  i: '^.t  r  i' .  t*!'  Wiy      oui        igf.fsnih  on 

VM  f  t   tie«il  i  r:'j  .       f'.iil'..:             ;.tii""i|'  f»iily  f  r.i.i  i  1  i  c*:;   in  uhirh  lli** 
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husbena  has  attac\:;3  the-  wife,"  wc  hdvo  studied 
cross-sectional      fecntles  (dnilicii    in    goncVol.  This 

pcrinits  comparison  of  t'n?  v/iLc-bccitcrs  \/iih  l,ho  non-violrnt, 
and  ^  also  revcalcci  nubstar.ii  eil  niunbcri*  of  \/ivori  wlio  assault 
their  husbsnds..  This  ijp.dir.g  i»  of  grcal  iiiiportrncc  for 
both  ccicnlLfic  unci  :t  stir.d  109  of  violcnco  in  tho  fnmily  and 
for  efforts  to  redjcD  the  level  of  \/ife-beating .  It 
suggests,  that  cl  ir:  in-.  tion  of  v/i  f  e-btati  ng  depend r.  not  only 
on  eliminating,  stjxual  inequality,  .but.  also  on  altering  the 
system,  of  violence  or.-  whi  :h  so  r.'uch  of  American  society 
depends.^  /  .  ^ 

HulAi-Hethod  Tr  i^-^.  jul  5t io«i .  The  general  mcthodologi^jal 
principle  whTch "  i  aOjI'S  TTke  to  recommend  is  what  Donald 
Campbell  calls, •*triar:^j!2::ior..''  This  ueans  the  use  of  a  wide 
variety  of  research  r.ethccs,  but  not  simply  because 
different  issues  require  different  methods,-  important  ar 
that-  is.  Equally  ir.pcrt&nt  is  the  assumption  that  each 
method  has  its  own 'set  of  linitations  as  well  as  advantages. 
Therefore,  multi-ir.ethDd  tr iangulation  is  needed'  to  achieve 
confidence  .in  the  findings. 

The  family  Violer.ce  Research  Program  at  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  for  e>:e:r.ple,  has  deliberately  employed  the 
following  widely  different  research  *methods:  In-depth 
kiistructur ed  interviews  with  a  small  sample  of  families, 
ciasBroom  questionnaires,  mail  •^ttjef^tionnaircs,  local 
interview  survey,  n&tional  s&.-nple  survey,  content  analysis 
of  litecAture  front'  1B50  to  1970,  per  son-computcr  game 
stimulation  of  marriage,  and  secondary  analysis  of  national 
survey  data.  Studies  planned  for  the  future  include 
computer  simulation  using  r.athenatical  models,  observational 
studies  of  violence  by  children,"*/' secohdiary  analysis  of 
National'  Crime  Panel  data,  laboratory  experiments, 
cross-national  comparative  studies,  and  a  ^longitudinal  or 
"panel*  study.  i 

*•  •  * 

Need  for  Longi fjd  ijic  1  St  udies .  Of  the  tVf»^  of  - 
research  to  be  carried  o'Jt 'in  TFTc  future,  .the  most  important 
is  ^  rongitudinal  study.  By  this  I  mean  a  follow-up  or 
"prospect ive'*  study,  starting  out  with  information  about 
social  background  and  personal il^V  and  about  experience  with 
violence  up  to  the?:  .point-.  Sucli  a  sample  cjcnild  be 
resurveyed  .every  tv/o  or  three  years,  for  at  leant,  th^'  next 
ten  ycars.^' 

« 

The  aOv.intng:-  c  '  such  a  "proiHu-c l  i vr"  sludy,  ns 
'contrasted  v/ith  thr  *'c:ro^:i -s^  cl  ioniil  "  i  r*i.ctji cli  on  whicli  wo 
nov;  dcjiorsd,  tho. I  l  hi' In  cV.'tcrfn i n?f  \;JiU:)i  fc:ctor  ts 
cause  and  i/hich  is  c«-:cce.  Tor  C'>;f«i[il%?,  in  1  employed  hniiband'j 
in  out  n<;lioriril  sviMpl::  of  co^iplr  ^,  hnvu  nui(-lj  J^iTjluM  ^i  ci 1 0;;  of 
t.*  irf  (-  bont  in<j .  Uc  Ih^r.'-:  it  is  tho  unomployjn'.'iil  \;h)ch  ciuiso:; 
thf.  j/itf. -iK-.'.t  i  ng  .  lu: :  co'jU:  v/'.M  I  be  lliiil  violcnl  -mm 
tc  ocr  to  k>otli  lo;,'-.  t*p^:  t  joh:»  .'ind  ho.i!  Ukm  r  wivos.  Which 
Cc:i;£K?s  v/hiich  hci'i  prort.ir.c  irpl  i  c  :j  t,  i  ons  for     iwit«on;il  policy 
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concccnir.'j  rethoOs  of  tcducin<i  ncrital  violence,  and  it  will 
take  a  longitutUnal  stuOy  to  even  corn?  clotty  to  a  cleat 
answer. 
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WATEMEMI  OP  MTOEAY  A.  8T11AU8,  DEPAKTME?T  37  SOCIOLOGY. 
UHITEBSOT  OP  KEW  HAKPSEIBE  ^ 

Dr.  Straus.  My  written  testimony  covers  five  things:  (1)  A  descrip- 
tion of  our  study  of  violence  in  American  families,  a  ^tudy  of  a  na- 
tionally representative  sample.  (2)  I  cive  some  of  the  prelimi nary 
flndinffs  on  the  rates  tound  for  different  aspects  of  domestic  vio- 
lence. (8)  Is  the  issue  of  cause  and  effect,  why  this  comes  about. 
(4)  Some  comments  on  Federal  funding  in  support  of  research  of  this 
type.  (6)  Some  methodolosrical  comments.  . 

Now,  my  plan  is  to  briefly  touch  each  of  these.  However,  I  woald  be 
quite  willing  to  spend  more  time  on  one  than  the  other,  as  the  Chair- 
man prefers.  So  Jet  me  start  with  this  National  Violence  Survey. 

It*8  an  outgrowth  of  a  program  of  research  which  developed  over 
*a  several  year  period.  We'd  done  a  number  of  pilot  studies.  Finany  it 
was  prettv  clear  that  althou(j:h  these  pilot  studies  were  important  we 
had  to  nail  things  down  with  a  truly  representative  sample  and  do  a 
study  that  deals  with  an  issue  that  you  have  brought  up  on  several 
occasions,  namely,  the  interrelations  of  different  kinds  of  violence  in 
the  family,  and  that  covers  all  aspects,  not  just  child  abuse,  not 
'  iust  spouse  abuse,  but  also  violence  l)etween  children  in  the  family,  by 
children  against  their  parents,  all  of  which  are  covorod  in  this  rtudv. 

The  families  we  studied  are,  broadly  speaking,  representative,  of  all 
Ame  ican  families.  Our  sample  compares  quite  closely  with  census 
data.  In  half  the  families  we  interviewed  the  husband  and  in  half  we 
interviewed  the  wife.  A  couple  didn't  have  to  actiiallv  be  married. 

The  conclusions  from  this  study,  at  least  in  terms  of  rates,  are  quite 
startling.  Thev  show  that  the  amount  of  violence  between  members  of 
the  same  family  is  extrer  ly  high.  One  can  only  conclude  from  this 
^ta  that'violence  occurs  between  family  meiftbcrs  more  often  than  it 
occurs  between  any  other  individuals  or  in  any  other  setting  except 
for  the  Army  in  time  of  war  and  the  police  in  time  of  a  riot. 

Just  to  make  that  clear,  official  statistics  on  violent  crimes  are  given 
in  rates  ner  100.000.  Well,  that  would  pop  our  computer  because  we , 
have  to  report  these  rates  per  100,  not  per  100,000,  in  order  to  have 
them  meaningful.  i 

I  will  illustrate  this  with  the  husband-wife  data,  because  my  col- 
leagues, Suainne  Steinmetz  and  Richard  Gelles  will  talk  about  the 
other  aspects  in  their  testimony  later.  . 

Our  data  show,  for  example,  that  just  over  one  out  of  six  couples, 
or  an  estimated  7V^  million  couples,  had- at  least  one  violent  episode 
during  the  survey  vear.  I  happen  to  think  that  might  even  be  an  im- 
dere8tin.ate.  Tn  addition,  it  leaves  out  what  might  have  happened  in 

previous  years.  , .      ,       ,  v  v 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  moi-e  dramatic  thing  of  wife  beating,  which 
I  uelieve  is  simply  a  more  extreme  point  on  a  continuum  from  the 
ordinary  violence  "of  pushing,  shovjag,  and  slapping  in  family  life. 

Mr.  Scinstnai.  Excuse  me.  When  you  talk  about  violence  are  you 
talking  about  k  push  or  a  shove  ? 

Dr.  Straus.  I  am.    ,     ,      ^,  ^ 

Mr.  Sciir.ui!R.  My  concept  of  family  violence  hmvlx-en  that  some- 
body slugged  someone  or  something,  not  just  a  push  oi*  a  shove. 
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Dr.  Strauh.  Yejf.  That,  I  think,  is  pretty  much  the  widespread  view 
df  it.  I  happen  to  view  anv  slap,  push,  or  shovo  an  violence.  Tf  I  say 
that  in  the  past  year,  as  I  did,  one  out  of  six  rouple.s  ,have  hit  each 
other,  and  said  that's  ordinary  violence,  and  yon  said  it's  not  vio- 
lence  

Mr.  ScHEUER.  I  didn't  say  that.  Tt  seems  to  me  that  most  people 
perceive  violence  as  something  that  hurts.. 
Dr,  Straus.  That's  true.  . 
Mr.  ScHEUER.  5^methin(r  that  inflicts  pain. 

Dr.  SiHAUs.  Yes.  Now  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  were  to  sav  that 
within  the  last  year  out  of  all  the  committees  in  the  House  of  Repre-j 
sentatives  that  onlvone  out  of  six  committee  members  hit  other  com- 
mittee members,  that  would  T)e  taken  as  evidence  of  violence,  even 
thouf(h  no  onfe  got  stabbed  or  beat  up.  If  this  were  the  case,  most 
people  would  say  those  House  committees  are  pretty  violent.  But 
when  slaps  and' shoves  occur  in  the  family,  there  is  a  tendency,  as 
you  were  suggesting,  for  people  to  discount  that,  even  though  they 
do  not-:  

Mr.  SniEUER.  The  fact  is  that  House  committee  meetings  are  not 
violent. 

'T)r.  .^TnAirs.  Ricrht.  TVivsorr>*  I  didn't  make  myself  clear  on  that.  I 
said,  if  a  rate  of  violence  such  as  I  had  been  reporting  for  ordinarv 
pushes,  slaps,  and  shoves  were  tnie  of  Hou.se  committees,  one  would, 
as  you  lust  said,  consider  them  very  violent. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  families,  people  say.  "Well,  that's 
just  pushing,  slapping,  and  shoving.  That's  not  really  violence." 

Mr.  Sciir.niR.  Well,  slapping,  a  good  hard  slap,  hurts. 

Dr  Straus.  Tret's  take  a  mild  slap.  It  doesn't  break  a  jaw;  it  just 
stings  a  little.  Is  that  not  violence  ? 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  That's  violence. 

Dr.  Straus.  That's  fine.  That  is  my  contention  also,  Mr.  Chairman. 
But  that  is  not  the  contention  of  the  j>ublic  in  jreneral.  I  think  that 
when  it  refers  to  families  the  public  thinks  of  violence  as  things  that 
go  beyond  that:  severe  kicking,  punching,  beatinnr  up^  stabbing,  and 
so  forth.  So  there  is  an  implicit  toleration  or  implicit  permission  for 
family  members  to  use  milder  forms  of  violence  on  each  other.  But 
for  members  of  university  departments  or  a  House  committee,  no  one 
savs  that  "just"  pushing  or  slapping  isn't  violence. 

We  tried  to  take  into  account  the  wav  the  public  thinks  about  vio- 
lence, and  developed  a  wife-beating  index  to  reflect  that  kind  of 
phenomenon.  It  includes  only  those  things  that  go  beyond  "ordinary 
pushing,  slapping,  and  shoving."  We  find  that  of  the  2,143  couples 
in  our  study  almost  4  percent  reported  one  or  more  phvsical  attacks 
which  fall  under  this  operational  definition  of  wife  beating.  These  are 
attacks  which  would  bcvan  assault,  a  chargeable  assault,  if  it  oc- 
curred  outside  the  family. 

If  you  apply  tha^  to  the  rou;  ily  47  million  couples  in  the  United 
States,  that  comes  to  1.8  million  wives  who  are  beaten  by  their  bus* 
bands  every  year.  So  just  the  wife^beating  aspect  invojves  1.8  million 
wiires  every  vear.  Also,  it's  not  typically  in  isolated  incidents  our  find- 
<  ings  show.  In  those  families  w!iere  there  is  a  violent  incidence,  there 
tends  to  bei  dn  average  bf  2.4.  For  a  third  of  these  1.8  million  couplea 
such  beatings  occur  five  or  more  times  during  the  yodr,  with  a  sizeable 
number  juat  about  every  week. 
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Now,  what  produces  this?  This  is  n  question  that  has  come  up  be- 
low this  morning.  Everybody  has  their  pet  theory,  although  there  is, 
as  has  been  indicated,  little  really  good  data.  T  think  this  is  going  to 
be  a  jigsaw  puzale  that  has  to  be  put  together.  No  one  study,  certainly 
not  our  own,  is  going  to  answer  this  aefinitiyely,  but  each  one  deals 
with  a  part  of  it.  .  .  j 

Txamples  of  the  questions  which  we  are  working  on  with  our  data 
include  the  following:  ,  .  ,^  ,.  .      ^     ,       .  ^ 

Is  there  any  correlation  between  people's  beliefs  and  values  about 
violenceandhowviolentthey  actually  are? 

Is  the  amount  of  violence  that  husbands  and  wives  use  toward  each 
other  nlated  to  how  violent  they  are  toward  their  children  and  how 
violent  the  children  are  to  each  other  and,  incfeed,  to  their  own  par- 

""Soes  letting  off  steam  verbally,  hurting  another  verbally,  getting 
H  off  one's  chest,  does  it  help  avoid  physicf  1  violence,  or  does  it  warm 
people  up  for  physical  conflict  ? 

Mr.  ScHBtm.  Which  is  it  ?  We're  very  interested.  , 

Dr.  S'QMps.  That's  an  extremely  complex  and  controversial  issiue. 
Our  research  to  date  shows,  as  clearly  as  that  data  permit,  that  it[s  a 
warmup  rather  than  a  substitute.  If  one  gits  to  the  point  of  hurting 
•  their  marital  partner  or  children  psychologically,  it  just  makes  it  jane 
step  easier  to  hurt  them  physically.  Also  there's  likely  to  be  some 
reciprocity  and  then  an  escalation.  So  verbal  violence  is  not  a  mekns 
of  ^voiding  physical  violence;  it's  a  means  of  building  up  to  it,  even 
though  that  isn't  intended. 

Those  are  some  examples  of  some  of  the  questions  which  we  will 
be  dealing  with  in  our  reports.  We  will  be  able  to  give  partial  an- 
swerf,  to  them.  But  a  final  answer  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  smok- 
ing and  lung  cancer  business.  Every  one  of  the  lung  cancer  studies  has 
some  defect.  No  one  of  them  established  it.  But  after  awhile  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  evidence  from  different  kinds  of  stu4iM 
led  the  Surgeon  General  to  the  conclusion  which  he  finally  reached. 
I  think  that  will  be  fhe  case  in  domestic  violence  research.  There- 
fore one  of  the  methodological  points  that  I  want  to  support  is  the 
idea  that  answers  to  questions  about  the  causes  of  family  violence 
needs  an  approach  from  a  variety  of  methods  and  a  variety  of  dis- 
ciplines. We  cannot  expect  a  quick  answer  from  a  single  study—even 
an  excellent  study.  _  .     ,    i  ^  j- 

That  also  speaks  to  the  issue  of  ths  nature  of  Federal  funding. 
I  don't  mean  the  amount.  Obviously,  as  a  researcher  I'm  in  favor 
of  more  of  that.  But  the  structure  of  thai  funding.  I  think  it  s  very 
important  that  we  preserve  a  very  substantial,  in  fact,  the  major 
part  of  it,  for  investigator-initiated  and  peer  reviewed  grants, 
rather  than  narrowly  targeted  contracts. 

The  family  violence  research  program  at  the  ITniversity  of  JNew 
Hampshire,  for  example,  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  get  a  start 
without  the  system  of  investigator-initiated  grants  becouse  domestic 
violence  didn't  exist  as  an  area  of  research  at  the  time  we  started. 
So  it's  very  important,  I  think,  that  there  be  room  for  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  grant  system.  You've  just  heard,  for  exaniple,  that 
despite  the  target  on  child  abuse,  that  you  can't  really  deal  with 

child  abuse  alone. 
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Mn  ScnEUER.  In  other  words,  that  you  have  to  deal  with  spouM 
abuse  also? 
Dr.  Straus.  That's  my  feeling. 

Mr.  ScHEUtti.  So  actually  it^  in  the  context  of  violence  within  the  ! 
family? 

Dr.  Sttaus.  Yes:  And  I  think  you  need  to  also  deal  with  a  bro.id^ 
range  of  e-  -^ryday  families,  not  just  those  who  are  severely  violent  ; 
toward  either  spouses  or  children.  For  example,  the  oontiniium  of  i 
\  olence  which  I  mentioned  begins  at  infancy  with  physical  punish-  ' 
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stuff  off  the  floor,  so  you  have  to  slap  his  hand.  That  establisnej)  the; 
link  between  love  and  violence.  It  establishes  it  so  firmly  and  so. 
early  in  life  that  it's  widely  believed  to  be  a  biological  linkage 
rather  than  a  leanied  linkage.  ! 

Almost  all  of  us,  or  well  over  90  percent,  have  grown  up  with 
that  experience  and  learned  a  linkage  between  love  and  violence!| 
that  then  gets  carried  over  into  adult  life.  Moreover,  it's  not  jusi;  / 
that  love  and  violence  are  associated  but  also  that  it's  morally  right 
because,  after  all,  mommy  or  daddy  is  doing  this  for  my  own  gooq./ 

Mr.  SciiKtTER.  "It  hurts  me  more  than  it  hurts  you." 

Dr.  Straus.  That's  it  exactly,  and  indeed  it  may.  ' 

Mr.  ScHEURR.  That's  something  I've  always  doubted  from  a  very 
early/age. 

Congressman  Steers.  •  ' 

Mr.  Steers.  I  have  a  couple  of  questions. 

One  is:  Are  you  familiar  at  all  with  the  bill  that  Mrs.  Bo^gs 
and  1  have  introcluced  ? 
Dr.  Straus.  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Steers.  I  will  undertake  to  send  it  to  you  in  the  hope  that 
maybe  you'll  be  able  to  give  us  some  comments. 
Dr.  Straus.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steers.  But  from  her  description  of  it,  do  you  have  .any 
feeling—perhaps  you're  in  a  better  position  than  someone  who 
works  for  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  or  forj  the 
Children's  Bureau— Do  you  have  any  feeling  as  to  where  the  kind 
of  activity  that  you  heard  described  .should  be  placed  in  the  Federal 
Government?  ' 

Dr.  Straus.  I  deflnit«  ^y  feel  that  the  National  Institute  of  Mtental 
Health  is  the  preferable  place  for  that  because  the  emphasis  there 
is  on  investigator- initiated  peer  reviewed  research,  not  that^  they 
do  not  have  contract  research  and  undertake  to  support  specific 
things  that  they  know  in  advance  are  needed.  ' 

Mr.  Steers.  You  sav  they  do  undertake  to  do  that? 

Dr.  Straus.  I  think  they  do  huve  some  contract  research.  But 
there  is  a  type  of  research  tradition  at  NIMH,  built  up  over  a  num- 
ber of  years,  which  I  think  will  prove  very  beneficial  in  scfcuring, 
the  highest  quality  research  on  these  issues.  | 

Mr.  Steers.  I  should  point  out  to  you  that  60  percent  I  of  the 
money  that's  authorized  in  the  bill  would  go  to  community  (Shelters 
all  across  the  country.  ' 

Dr.  Straus.  Yes. 
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Mr.  STEEiw.I-*t  me  ask  you  another  question. 
On  page  4  you  refer  to  wife  beating,  and  you  regard  the  plight 
of  women  who  are  beaten  by  their  husbands  dr  boyfriends  as  an 
aapect  of  family  violence  which  most  urgently  needs  remedial  action, 
and  then  you  say  thf  other  is  child  abuse.  , .  • 

'  I  iu8t  wondered  whether  you  consciously  were  making  the  point 
that  nusband  beating  was  rare.  ,  .ii 

Dr.  Stoaus.  No»  I'm  not.  Our  data  Show  that  if  one  Ukw  the 
simple  frequency  of  a  violent  act,  it's  about  the  same  from  wife  to 
husoand  as  husband  to  wife.  But  I  still  regard  wife  beating  as  the 
issue  that  needs  the  most  immediate  remedial  attention,  for  a  variety 
of  reaaons,  starting  with  the  fact  that  men  average  five  ii^clws 
taller,  28  pounds  heavier,  they  have  better  developed  muscles.  So 
if  we  were  into  prizefight  betting  we'd  havo  an  assured  lifetime 
income  just  by  betting  on  the  men.  Not  always,  but  on  the  average 
men  "win"  in  such  fights. 

Mr.  Steers.  Of  course  you're  speaking  only  of  manual  abuse  as 
opposed  to  knives  and  guns,  which  can  be  used  by  very  weak  people 
against  very  strong  people  with  lethal  effects. 
,    Dr.  SiitAUS.  That's  true.  And  that'a  why,  when  it  comes  to  mur- 
'  der  rates,  they're  »bout  the  same  tot  wife  to  husband,  as  they  are 
from  husband  to  wife.  ,    .  ,        .  i. 

There  are  other  reasons  besides  the  uneven  physical  i-iatQh  why 
I  give  wife  beating  higher  priority.  A  main  one  is  that  wonien  are 
locmd  into  a  marriage  more  cloeely  than  men.  It's  much  harder, 
particularly  for  a  woman  with  small  children  and  no  marketable 
job  skills,  to  take  the  most  direct  means  of  ending  the  violence; 
namely,  leaving.  It  often  means  giving  up  the  level  of  living  she 
has. been  used  to.  So  for  millions  of  women  it's  a  matter  of  stayinfi; 
and  being  beaten  or  leaving  and  living  in  poverty.  lu  many  partJi 
of  the  country,  it  is  terribly  difficult  to  even  get  on  welfare  and  live 
in  poverty  because  many  welfare  departments  put  women  in  the 
"Catch-22"  situation  of  "You  have  to  have  your  own  residence 
before  we  can  provide  assistance." 

The  same  problem  was  revealed  in  a  letter  to  our  local  paper  not 
long  ago  by  \  policenLvn  protesting  that  we  shouldn't  be  so  hard 
on  the  policv.  becaut»  tboy  really  ar«  trying  conscientiously  to  aid 
battered  won Bat  the  womcit  themselves  refuse  to  be  helped.  He 
as  un  exarrM  Ic.  "Juat  a  few  days  ago  I  was  at  a  house  and  ;'io 
noman  wa»  Wmj  beaten  up.  I  offered  to  help  her  out  of  the  house, 
«:j'1  she  refused  t»  po."  Well,  where  vr%»  she  going  to  go?  He  would 
take  her  to  th"  bus  station  and  leavp  her  there  with  her  two  chil- 
dren. No  wt  Af' .  r  she  stayed.  ' 

Mr.  Scheuftr.  ''■M^M  would  ^'ou  ea.v  are  the  modeling  effects  on 
children  of  a^giessive  parental  behavior! 

Dr.  STRAtri.  1  thitik  they  are  quite  powerful.  Our  data,  as  well  as 
othf  t  studicc,  how  that.  In  particular,  we  find  that  those  of  our 
redJ'f  n.ient  «  .vho  had  experienced  lots  of  physical  puni.shment  as 
».'!»! idr^n  I  >id  a  rate  of  wife  beating  several  times  higher  than 
oth»*r  •  ,"t!.  Those  men  who  had  ooine  from  households  in  which 
theh-  f  >  h*T  a^d  mother  got  into  physical  fights  also  had  a  several 
times  I'tjort.Ap  rute.  You  ^ut  the  two  together  and  it's  a  kind  of 
double-whtthimy,  mitnh  higher  rates.  « 
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Th»t,  however,  doesn't  mean  thot  every  person  who  hofi  been 
brought  np  in  a  household  like  that  will  be  a  wife  beoter  or  a  child 
abuser.  Fortunately,  most  people,  in  fact,  can  surv-ivc  that  and  deal 
with  their  spouses  and  children  normally.  It  also  doesn  t  mean  that 
those  people  who  haven't  had  those  experience  won't  It  simply  means 
that  the  rate  of  violence  increases  from  three  to  eight  times  greater, 
depen  ling  on  the  combination  of  childhood  experience  and-* — 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Now  you're  getting  back  to  the  cigarette-cancer  type 

of  causal  relationship.  .    ,     ,    .  *  , 

Dr.  Straus,  Yes.  We  can't  prove  it  absolutely,  but  weve  come  so 
close  and  the  evidence  is  so  compelling  that  it  can  hardly  be  ignored. 

Mr.  SciiEnER.  Would  you  say  that  the  problem  in  the  whole  area! 
of  intrafamily  violence  is  one  of  basic  knowledge,  theoretical  knowl- 
edge, or  is  it  one  of  disseminating  the  knowledge  that  we  have  to 
the  service  delivery  institutions  in  our  society,  getting  it  out  there 

in  the  field  f  .,,,T.jiiut 
What  I'm  really  asking  you  is  what  should  the  Federal  role  be! 
To  produce  more  basic  research,  or  should  it  be  more  disseminating 
the  research  that  we  have  now  f 

•  Dr.  Straus.  I  think  we  already  known  enough  to  do  a  great  many 
things,  and  it  would  be  terrible  if  doing  those  things  were  put  off 
by  a  claim  that  we've  got  to  find  out  more.  We  do  need  to  find  out 
more,  but  we  already  knaw  a  lot.  In  addition,  for  some  of  these 
things  you  don't  need  research.  If  you  have  women  who  are  being 
beaten  and  have  no  alternative  place  to  go  it  doesn't  take  vast  amount! 
of  research  to  tell  us  that  we  need  to  fund  shelters.  So  I  give  that 
extremely  high  priority.  I  did  know  that  that  was  part  of  the  bill, 
even  though  I'm  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  bill.  ^ 

To  take  another  example,  there  is  some  evidence,  even  though  its 
not  very  good,  that  wife  beating  goes  up  if  the  husband  is  unem- 
ployed. Well,  there's  something  that  I  am  sure,  every  Cong.  <mnon 
wants  to  accomplish;  namely,  reducing  unemployment.  Its  a  good 
in  and  of  itself,  and  it's  also  likely  to  affect  wife  beating.  % 

But  if  I  may  follow  up  on  that  unemployment  business  t  It  illus- 
trates the  problemmatic  nature  of  tlib  data,  and  why  further  research 
is  needed :  I  tend  to  interpret  that  finding  as  s.iying  that  unemploy- 
ment produces  an  increase  in  wife  beating  and  in  child  beating  on 
the  basis  of  reasoning  that  it's  frustrating;  it  undercuts  the  n  ans 
position,  and,  therefore,  he  wants  to  demonstrate  that  he  s  still  really 
a  man.  In  fact,  there  is  no  real  evidence  that  those  are  the  causal 
links.  The  causal  link  could  go  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction; 
namely,  that  it's  violent  men  who  tend  to  lose  their  jobs  and  also 
beattheir  wives  and  children.  ^,  . 

To  deal  with  that  issue  one  needs  longitudinal  studies  so  that  we 
can  follow  up  people  and  see  which  comes  -first  to  resolve  this 
chicken  and  egg  problem.  Dr.  Shah  spoke  about  the  need  to  fund 
long-term  commitments.  This  would  be  un  example  of  the  kind  of 
issue  that  needs  to  be  attacked  on  (t  longer  range  basis  than  the 
/typical  two-  or  three-year  research  grant. 

Mr.  SciiEUER.  Dr.  Straus,  your  tcstioiony  has  been  very  proi^a- 
tive,  interesting,  and  stimulating.  We  thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Straus.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  ScHKUBB.  We  will  now  hear  from  Dr.  D&vid  G.  Gil,  professor 
of  social  policy,  at  the  Florence  Heller  (iraduate  School  for  Advanced 
Studies  in  Social  Welfai-e,  Brandeis  University.  ^ 

It's  a  pleiwure  to  have  you,  Dr.  Gil.  Your  testimony  will  be  printed 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  record.So  you  can  chat  informally  with  us, 
us,,  and  then  I'm  sure  we  will  have  some  questions  for  you. 

br.  GiL.  Thank  you,  HI.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  David  G.  Gil  is  as  follows :  J 
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Hearings  on  "Research  Into  Violent  Behavior'*  before  the  Suhcommittee 
on  Domeitic  and  International  Scientific  Planning  Analysis,  and 
Cooperation  (DISPAC)  of  the  Coramittee  on  Science  and  Tcchnolocy. 
U.S.  Hojpse  of  Representatives.  February  14,  1978. 


Mr.  Chairvan,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:    T)#ik  you  for 
inviting  m  to  testify  before  you.    tly  name  is  David  Gil.    I  an 

professor  of  social  policy  at  the  Heller  Graduate  School,  Brandcis 
University »  Valthan»  I  lass. 

In  your  invitation  you  asked  nc  to:    (I)  sunmariie  past 
research  I  conducted  on  donestic  violence:  (2)  describe  my  current 
iiork,  Including  the  connection  bf^twew  societal  violence  and  house- 
hold violence;  (3)  coBaant  on  major  problems  I  see  in  govcmnent 
.policy  concerning  research  in  this  area;  and  (4)  sui^^^est  ways  in 
which  to  aMliorate  these  deficiencies.    My  coosients  will  address 
these  four  points. 


.1.    Past  Research:    Violence  Ar.ains^  Oilldren 

In  the  late  sixties,  ft  the  request  of  the  Children's  Bureau. 
U.S.  Dopartaant  of  HEW.  I  undertook  »  series  of  nation-wide  studies 
on  physical  abust  of  children*   Those  studies  were  the  first 
s/steutlc  Investigation  of  this  destructive  phenomenon  on  a  nation- 
wide scale.    Plndlngs  and  recoaiendations  were  published  in  ay  book 
Violence  Against  Children  (Harvard  University  Press  1970).  I 
discussed  tho  findings  in  testimony  before  the  Subconmlttoe  on 
Children  and  Youth*  CoMlttee  on  Ubor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  March  26»  1973.    Briefly,  thdse  findings  were  that 
violent  bohavlor  towards  children  doos  not  result  merely  from  pr.ycho- 
logical  disturbances  of  perpemtors  ms  is  often  assumed.  Rather, 
it  is  a  multi-dimensional  phenottomon  rooted  in  the  complex  fabric  of 
our  society  and  culture.    The  following  were    ^crftifled  as  the  roots 
of  child  abuse  in  our  society: 


our  social  philosojihy *aru'  values  which  place  natcriul 
ami  economic  Jcvelopmcnt  hcforo  hiir'an  ucvolopmcnt , 
and  which  cause  our  institutions  to  treat  humans  a*s 
means  or  "factors"  toward  material  and  t'oonomic  f^rowth 
rather  than  as  ends  and  masters  of  material  and  economic 
processes ; 

our  failure  to  define  the  rights  of  children,  unombiiUiously 
as  humans  entitled  to  free  and  full  development,  to 
pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness,  an<i  to  all 
the  f.rotections  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
including  the  inviolability  of  one's  body  and  soul; 

our  cultural  sanction,  and  even  encouragement,  to  use 
physical  force  and  corporal  punishment  in  child*rearin(* 
in  the  hone,  in  schools*  and  in  various  child  care 
settinf.s;  (the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  reinforced  this 
cultural  Sanction  last  year); 

our  historic  acceptance  of  force  and  violence  as  proper  . 
means  for  dealing  with  conflicts  on  interpersonal, 
inter-group,  and  international  levels,  and  our 
fascination  with,  and  subtle  glorification  of, 
violent  acts  and  aggressive  behavior; 

multiple  strains,  stresseit  and  frustrations  in  ->ur 
everyday  life,  especially  at  our  workplaces,  due 
largely  to  competitive  and  hierarchical  social 
dynamics,  and  to  successes  and  failures  within  that 
context.    Many  related  phenomena  with  which  child 
abuse  is  associated,  such   as  uiiemplov'^ient ,  poverty,' 
discrimination,  physical  and  mental  ill-health, 
addictions,  crime,  etc.  are  all  manifestations 
of  this  context. 


2.  Current  Work t    Societal  Violence  and  Household  Violence 

The  search  for  approaches  to  overcome  domestic  violence  at 
its  roots  has  led  me  in  recent  years  into  a  systematic  exploration 
of  linkages  aaong  social  values,  social  policies,  societal  institutions 
and  violence*    As  a  result  of  these  studies  I  came  to  view  violence 
as  acts  and  conditions  which. obstruct  the  spontaneous  unfolding  of 
innate  huoan  potential,  the  inherent  human  drive  toward  development 
and  self-actualization.    Such  acts  arid  conditions  occur  on  inter- 
personal, institutional,  and  societal  levels.    On  the  interpersonal 
level,  individuals  may  act  violently  toward  one  another  usin[;  physical 
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and  psycholor.ical  neans.    They  n"iy  also  establish  conditions  which 
deprive,  exploit,  and  opnresf  others,  and  conseouently  obstruct 
their  development.    On  the  institutional  level,  ornanizations  such 
as  schools,  hospitals,  welfare  an^^H.  and  business  enterprises, 
may  through  their  policies  and  pr.ictlH^disreparJ  developmental 
requirements  of  people  and  subject  them  Consequent ly  to  conditions  which 
inhibit  the  unfoldinn  of  their  potential.    Such  policies  and  practices 
may  be..intention« I  or  by  default.    Finally,  on  the  societal  level, 
legitimate  institutional  patterns  and  dynamics  may  result  in  Poverty, 
discrimination,  uncnploywent ,  illness,  etc.,  which  inevitably  inhibit 
tlic  development  of  soi.ie  individuals  and  groups. 

To  distinguish  collective  from  personal  violence,  I  rdfer 
to  conditions  and  acts  obstruct  inn  development  which  originate  on 
Institutional  »nd  societal  levels  as  "structural  violence." 
Structural  violence  is  usually  a  "normal,"  ongoing  condition  inherent 
in  socially  sanctioned  practices,  whereas  personal  violence  involves 
usually  acts  which  transcend  fomal ,  social  sanctions.    Personal  and 
structural  violence  should  not  he  viewed  as  separate  phenonena, 
however     Rather,  they  should  be  understood  as  synjitons  of  the  siA»e 
social  context,  i.e.,  the  same  values,  institutions,  consciousness, 
and  dynamics.    Personal  and  structural  violence  always  interact 
with  and  reinforce  one  another.    Personal  violence  is  usually  "reactive 
viole.-^ce"  rooted  in  structural  violence,  since  experiences  which  obstruct 
a  person»s  development  will  often  result  in  stress  and  frustration,  and  u 
an  urge  to  retaliate  by  inflictinf.  violence  on  others.  Structural 
violence  tUus  tends  to  breed  reactive  violence  on  the  personal  level, 
leading  to  chain  reactions  with  successive  victims  heconins  agents  of 
violence.    Chains  of  violent  behavior  and  attitude<i  on  the  personal 
level  will,  in  turn,  feed  back  into  collective  attitudes  which  rein- 
force structural  violence. 


Families  as  Agents  and  Arenas  of  Violence 

Fanilies  are  aconts  of  biological  and  social  reproduction. 
Another  inportant  task  of  fanilies       to  rentorc  eniotional  stability 
when  their  members  experience  psycholocical  strains  in  tormal  settings 
of  everyday  life. 

Social  reproduction  refers  to  processes  throut^h  which  children 
arc  prepared  for  adulthood.    W^cn  personal  violence  and  structural 
violence  are  normal  aspects  of  adult  life  in  a  society,  faiiilies 
along  with  other  agents  of  socialixetion,  such   as  schools,  reading 
materials,  TV,  and  radio,  will  teach  theSi*  tendencies  and  capacities 
to  children  through  '•normal"  child  rearing  and  socialization  practices, 
which  Include  games,  sports,  cognitive  learning,  emotional  milieu 
and  relations,  rewards,  punishments,  etc.  , 
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Restoration  of  choti'oni;  strbil'-ty  emcrf.cd  as  i\  necessary 
fwlly  function  when  people  encountered  emotionally  unscttlinp. 
experiences  outside  their  homes,  at  places  of  work  and  in  other  formal 
settings  of  mass-societies,  where  humans  are  usualjy  treated  in  an 
impersonal,  dehumanir.ing.  alienatinp  manner.    Families  are  now 
expected  to  compensate  their  members  for  these  emotionally  taxing 
experiences.    They  hr'e  become  balance  wheels  .or  lightening  rods  for 
the  stresses  and  strains  of  everyday  life,  normativo  settings  for 
uninhibited  discharge  of  feelings  of  hurt,  insult,  frustration, 
anger,  and  reactive  violence,  feelings  which  originate  mostly  outside 
the  family,  but  can  usually  not  be  discharged  at  their  places  of 
origin.    People  tend  to  express  and  act  out  these  feelings  at  home, 
rather  than  at  their  places  of  work  or  in  other  formal  settings  for 
several  reasons.    First,  families  are  informal  settings  suited  to 
emotional  exchanges  among  members.    Next,  society  in  general,  and 
law  enforcement  authorities  in  particular,  tend  to  refrain  from 
involvement  in  family  tensions  and  conflicts.  Risks  of  punitive 
sanctions  are.  therefore,  limited.    Finally,  people  tend  to  spend 
more  time  with  their  families  than  in  formal  settings,  and  time 
spent  with  the  family  tends  to  be  less  structured. 


Propositions  Linking  Violence  and  Families 

The  discussion,  so  far.  has  led  to  tho  following  related, 
general  propositions:  . 

1.  Violence  is  human -originated  conditions  iind  action;; 
which  obstruct  human  development  throughout  the  life  cyclr. 

2.  Violence,  as  understood  hero,  may  be  a  result  of  socict: 
dynamics- -"structural  -iolence."  of  acts  of  individuals--"pcrsonal 
violence."  and  o£  interactions  between  societal  and  individual 
dynamics. 

3.  Human  development  tends  to  be  obstructed  when  inherent 
biological,  psychological,  and  social  needs  are  frustratt'd  or  ovcr- 
satiated  beyond  a  level  of  tolerance.    (That  level  of  tolerance 
varies  among  individuals  and  groups). 

4.  .Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  human  needs  arc  mot  in  a 
particular  society  depends  on  its  social  policies  concerning  rebour 
management,  work,  production,  and  rights-distribution,  and  on  tlie 
values  and  consciousness,  which  shape  and  arc  recreated  by  these 
policies.    These  policies  and  values  deternine  the  quality  of  life 
and  of  hman  relations  in  societies,  and.  hence,  the  scope  imd  l)m 
of  human  development  and  self-actualization. 
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5.  When  a  sjcicty's  nonnal  institutional  processes  consisti»nt ly 
frustrate  hunan  needs  and,  consc./.icntly,  obstruct  hunan  development, 
energy  thus  blocked  by  "stnictural  violor.ie."  will  often  enipt  as 
reactive,  personal  violence  anonj*  individuals  and  Rroiips. 

6.  Individuals  will  frequently  discharge  violent  feelinp.s 
and  impulses  in  the  informal  settinj!  of  their  families,  rather  than 

in  oorc  formal  societal  settings  where  these  feelings  often  orijtinatc. 

7.  Fanilies  ^ill  often  endure  discharges  of  displaced,  personal 
violence  from  thoir  «einb«rs,  as  they  are  now  settings  for  restoring 

the  emotional  balance  of  individuals  who  encounter  imsettlinij  cxper- 
icnce«i  away  from  hone,  in  the  normal  course  of  every -day  lite.  • 

8.  Personal  violence  discharged  within  families  will  often 
set  in  notion  chain  reactions  of  violence  within  and  beyond  families. 

9.  Fanilies  serve  as  unwitting  acents  of  structural  violence 
in  societies  in  which  personal  violence  and  submission  to  structural 
violence  are  nonuil  aspects  of  life.    In  such  societies,  families 
t«»nd  to  stress  hierarcMcal  patterns,  irrational,  arbitrary  authority, 
discipline,  and  punishnent  including  corporal  puTUshmtnt--pattern5 
and  practices  which  transnit  to  cWldren  attitudes  and  capacities 
they  will  require    as  adults  in  societies  perncated  with  structural 
violence. 

It  follows  from  these  propositions,  that. if  violeme  is  to  be 
overcome  in  a  society  and  its  fanilies,  obstructions  tn  the  unfoldinp 
of  human  potential  need  to  be  eliminated,  and  the  institutional  oilier 
needs  to  be  transformed  into  a  non-violent  one  in  which  nil  people  can 
freely  meet  their  intrinsic  biological,  social,  and  psychological  needs, 
and  which  is,  therefore,  conducive       human  self-actualization. 

Many  contenporary  societies  are,  regrettably  permeated  with  - 
structural  violence,  and  so  is  the  existing  international  order. 
Since  my  experiences  and  studies  of  these  issues  are  United  largely 
to  the  United  States,  I  will  examine  here  structural  obstructions  to 
human  development  in  our  country.    To  prevent  misunderstanding^, 
however,  I  hasten  to  note,  that  structural  and  personal  violence 
are  and  have  been  prevalent  in  many  societies  whose  institutional 
orders  are  similar  to,  and  different  from,  that  of  the  United  States. 


Structural  Violence  in  the  United  States:  An  Institutional  Analysis 

To  understand  the  scope  for  hunan    development,  and  the  dynamics 
of  structural  vioUuce  obstructing  that  scope,  in  particular  societies. 
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one  must  examine  the  to  1  lowing  l.^y  ;>roccS?cs  of  hunan  existence: 
nanagenent  of  resources,  orguPizr.tion  of  worl  ati-.l  pr^iduction  ami 
distribution  of  rights;  and  one  inquirt  into  the  nature  ol 

dominant  societal  valuer. 


Development  ami  Control  of  Hesource*; :    A  centr.il  feature  of 
resource  mariaijement  in  the  United  States  is  private  oviiership  and 
contrul,  b/  individuals  and  corporations,  of  most  1  i te-sustaininii 
and  life-enhancing,  productive  resources,  inclndini:  l^nd,  other 
naturi*!  resources,  encry/.  hu:nan -created  means  of  production,  and 
human 'generated  knowledge,  technoloi'.y,  and  skills.    ChvTiers  are 
relatively  free  from  societal  controls  in  the  use  of  their  resources. 
That  use  is  directed,  primarily,  toward  v^eneratin^!  profits  by 
producing  Roods  and  services  for  sale  in  rnaYkets,  and  invtstinj', 
parts  of  the  profits  in  order  to  cxpund  o:»e's  share  in  the  ownership 
and  control  of  society's  productive  rci-ourccs.    Thus  a  major  objective 
of  ownership  is  to  use  what  one  owns  ami  controls  in  a  continuous 
process  of  further  accujiulation    and  coni;».ntration  of  property. 
Meeting;  needs  of  people  is  not  a  direct  objective  of  ownership  and 
production  but  only  an  in-lirect.  h>iintlietical  consequence.  Harly 
economic  theorists  aijsumed  that  irt  "free  nuirkets,*'  open  cornpctition 
among  many  seU-intcr^Tteti,  omer-produccrs  would  result  in  inprovc- 
inen':s  of  products  and  product iv it )\  ^rciine  of  prices  an^I  of  the  rate 
of  profit,  satisfaction  of  people's  nev.MS  rather  than  merely  ot 
"effective  demand,'*  and  stability  and  equiUhriuin  of  r:arkets. 

Actu:U  dev.'lopments  in  the  united  States  did,  however,  not 
follow  the  theories  of  "clansic.il"  econ6mi<;ts.  nor  tho  rore  refined 
theories  of  •'neo-classical"  economists.     H.e  d)nai:iics  uf  profit, 
acquisitiveness,  accumulat  iyi. ,  .ind  cunceiitration  rei^ultcd  in  j'radual 
elinination  from  rajor  markets  of  ir.any  small  owner-producers  who 
failed  in  competition  and  whose  resource's  were  absorbed  bv  t!ie  winners 
Moreover,  large  sei;ments  of  the  population,  including;  freed  slaves, 
never  owned  sufficient  amounts  of  productive  resources,  to  participate 
on  fair  terms  in  market  conpetition.    At  the  present  time,  a  si^:- 
nificant  majority  of  the  population  in  the  United  llt.ites  is  property- 
less  as  far  as  control  over  productive  resources  is  concerned,  while 
a  minority  owns  and  controls  almost  all  thj  productive  resources. 
The  majority  depends  consequently  on  the  minority  for  a.  ress  to,  *:nd  u 
of,  productive  resources  necessary  for  their  survival.    Oi  ij^opol  iei^ 
have,  by  now,  effectively  replaced  whatever  "free  enterprise" 
existed  in  the  past,  in  most  important  industries,  and  the  econur:y 
is  dominated  by  giant «  national  and  multi-nation.il  corporat  iuiis , 
the  results  of  mergers  and  conjjloncrations ,  whyse  econoiiic  resources 
and  corresponding  political  influence  enable  then  to  control  rarkcts, 
horizontally  and  vertically. 


Prod'icts  of  modern  corporationi  aro  continuously  boin", 
modificil*  yet  th6ir  quality  is  not  bi*ini:  improvcii  sii.nif icanlly , 
and  wasteful  obsolescence  is  oi  ton  bui^t  inro  them,  lorcinp.  repairs 
and  replacenents,  and  iissurinv.  continuous  profits.    Prices  and 
profits  tend  to  increase,  and  needb  for  >;oods  and  ser/iccs  of  lame 
segments  of  the  population  rciuiin  unnet,  while  many  workers  are 
uncropli'ycd  and  productive  capacity  remains  under-utilized.  These 
latter  phrnnmena  are  compensated  partly  by  massive,  wasteful  production 
t'oT  present  and  future,  hot  and  cold  wars,  whiclj  are  he  inn  foupht 
to  a  J- sure  narkets  for  economic  expansion  and  steady  sources  for 
relatively  c)ieap  raw  nalerials  and  labor.    Yet  in  spite  of  conpen- 
satorv  tacties,  the  economy  moves  from  crisis  to  crisis,  rather 
than  towards  stability  and  equilibrium.  ^ 

A  further  ispcct  of  resource  management  which  also  results 
fron  the  primacy  of  the  profit  rjotive,  is  an  all-pervasive,  exploita- 
tive attitude,  reflected  in  widespread  waste  of  human  potential, 
materials,  and  energy,  and  in  frequently  irreversible  d.imaf.e  to  the 
biosphere,  as  direct  and  indirect  consequences  of  patterns  of 
production  and  consumption. 

Sumninti  up  the  discussion  of  resource  management,  one  is 
forced  to  conclude  that  when  dec ii* ions  conceminc  resources  and 
concerning  types,  quantities,  .and  quality  uf  product:-,  are  shaped 
largely  b/  profit  criteria,  Intrinsic  human  needs  will  not  be  met 
when  neeting  them  is  not  profitable,  and  new,  non- intrinsic  needs 
will  be  stipulated  b/  manipulative  advertising  when  doing  so  is 
profitable.    Also,  while  "effective  demand"  by  wealthy  population 
segments  for  luxury  goods  and  services  will  be  satisfied,  fjenuine 
iieeds  of  poor  population  segments  for  essential  goo(^s  and  services 
will  rrmiin  un»et--an  important  aspect  of  structural  violence, 


Organization  of  Work  and  Production:    To  understand  the 
destructive  consequences  of  the  prevailing  organization  of  work  and 
production  In  the  United  States  on  human  development,  creativity  and 
self-actualization,  one  needs  to  relate  the  current  context  to  the 
original  functions  and  meanings  of  work.    Work  evolved  as  a  rational 
response  to,  human  needs,  motivated  by  an  innate  drive  to  satisfy 
these  needs.    It  becaae  a  condition  of  human  survival,  self-reliance, 
independence,  and  frecdon.    '*Work'*  used  to  Man  all  mental  and 
physical  activities  through  which  humans  produce  life-sustaining  and 
enhancing  goods  and  services  from  their  environments,  and  it  involved 
the  integrated  use  of  Intellectual  and  physical  capacities  to  conceive 
and  design  sol?itions  to  existciitlal  problems,  and  to  try  out. 
Implement,  and  evaluate  thesv  solutions  in  the  fkiaterial  world.  It 
also  involved  the  study  and  use  by  workers  themselves  of  accmulatcd. 
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transfcr.ihle  human  exi^/i^nc- .  Ki.vwlrJ:^.  jiid  skills  nleviiit  to 
their  crafts.    Bcin);  r.)otfJ  iO  i  i^rinsic  hu;  .iti  lic-d:.  mJ  ^Invi^s, 
anil  being  a  central  ;i>;p».ct  o:*  hu  un  i-xistcnct*.  work  is  at*tVit«tl 
hy,  and  affects,  huiaan  e^loti(»il^-    'lork  ha-  therefr^r.',  a  ^*  ii^ni  f  lOinr 
psvcholojjic.il  conpcment  and  has  evolvfJ  into  a  n;»,u)r  top^.t  1 1  ucrt 
■of"  human  consciousness.  .Hence,  it  has  ip:pl  icat  ions  tor  m')  t -ilr^ircvt-i  y  . 
self-definition,  self-expression,  and  sel f-actttuU zat  ion  oi  hiu^in  ,. 
.ind  for  their  relations  to  onr  another. 

In  a  dynanic  '^cnne.  work  an»l  product  i»)n  means  to  cor.hine  p'lr.t 
and  present  haiian  capacities  with  natural  resources,  in  onk-r  t; 
ti-an;forin  these  resources  into  products  needed  by  humans.    To  wt  rK 
requires,  therefore,  accjss  to,  and  use  of,  natural  ai'fl  hunan- 
cre.ited,  concrete  and  abstract  rosourcis,  molndin^'  pa.st  discuvorj* 
inventions,  science,  tecJmolopy,  tools,  and  othfr  r;,a».r la I  product 
To  think  of  worK  apart  f^'om  tliis  fundamental  ri^m: lj  cment  of  usiiiy; 
resources,  results,  inevitably,  in  conceptual  confuiiion.    On  this 
issue,  an  analysis  of  work  in  the  United  States  mter-.^'cts  with  the 
preceding  analysis  of  resource  control.    That  analysis  reveah-d, 
that  the  majority  of  the  pafulation  i.s  lej^ally  prevented  fron  en»»a}'.inj: 
in  sel  f -direct ed  work  to  pursue  their  survival  and  deV^'lopF.ent  ai, 
they  do  riot  have  the  ri.Tht  of  accos^*  to,  af*d  use  of,  necessary 
productive  resources,  nost  of  which  art*  owned  and  oontrnlird  ^y  .1 
Sfnall  minority.    The  property  less  majority  nf  potential  worK'r:>  is 
thus  dependent  on  securing  erploynent  frm  the  minority,  the  owners 
of  most  productive  resourcer,,  anu  on  ''liellini!"  to  thu  oKiiers  their 
physical  and  raental  capacities.     In  exch.in^e  for  selli!i;^  their 
productive  capacities  in  the  "labcT  nar'.et,**  workor.-J  receive  wa}:e-  , 
equivalent  in  value  to  a  mere  fraction  of  the  i*,oodr.  and  iiervices 
they  produce,  while  the  rcTainder  is  kt  ;)t  hy  the  I'Uiier-.;  oi'  f.n\liM:t  i vr 
lesources  a:;  legit i:iaCe  profits. 

The  propcrtyless  majority       not  merely  prevcMtfd  frori  wml-iii'. 
independently,  but  also  lacki  an  effuctive  ti\\\\t  to  er ;Moyru  iit . 
l-or  the  scope  of  available  employment,  a.,  all  other  v/viwia^  decisjoii., 
depends,  primarily,  on  criteria  of  profit  which  is  usually  enliain cd 
when  a. reserve  pool  of  unenployij      workers  cuinpet'.'  for  ^carc».  job  . 
A  surplus  of  workers  in  the  market  makes  it  easier  fur  ouncrs  ai.d 
managers  to  hold  the  line  on  wages  and  to  assure  disciviine,  sul'- 
nissiveness,  and  conformity  in  workjilaces,  in  si-ite  "f  the  d-jliunam - 
ling  and  alienating;  quality  of  most  existing  joii.s. 

The  professional  jargon  of  ecoTiomists  rofer-^  to  wi.irkt  rs  .i> 
"factors  of  production  employed  by  capital.'*    There  is  no  rrwre  revealin. 
langifiige  to  describe  the  a'ltagonistic ,  ex|»loitat ive,  and  alienating: 
nature  of  the  relationship  between  property  owner:;  and  property  less 
eraployees.    The  latter  are* considered  and  treated  as  neans  to  the  ends 
of  the  former,  not  as  dignified  subject*  in  their  own  rif.hts,  as 
self-reliant  masters  of  their  destiny  and  proud  naslers  of  production. 
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WoTk  is  now  del.  .:ned  «na  suiviividcd  into  ninute,  repetitive  operations, 
in  a  Banner  that  denies  Hor/.cts  Jenocratic  sclf-direction  and  the  inte- 
grated use  of  tieir' intellectual,  ePK»tional,  and  physical  capacities, 
and  transfans  f>,em  froa  craftsmen  into  servants  of  machines.  Whether 
they  work  with  U:ir  hands  cr  their  heads,  workers  must  always  carry 
out  soaeone  el'-'i's  instructions,  since  responsibilities  for  designing 
and  Bonitorin^  roducts  and  work  processes  have  been  separated  from 
persons  doing    h   actual  work.    Mcnce,  on  the  job,  workers  are  not 
whole,  fully  .  v sloped  and  developing  human  beings.    Only  part  of 
then  is  bough:  end  used,  a  specific  function.    Employees   arc  thus 
not  only  cxpJd  ed  in  an  econooic  senie  by  being  deprived  of  a  major 
share  of  the  .     products;  they  arc  also  oppressed  psychologically, 
because  of  t'lj  dehic:anizing  dynamics  of  the  pvcvailing  organisation 
of  production  <  .lich  obstructs,  i.e.,  violates,  the  unfolding  of 
their  capacities  \n  the  work  context. 

A  ftrtber  feature  pf  the  division  of  labor  and  organization 
of  product i:,a, in  the  United  States  is  finely  graded  hierarchical  structures 
which  fofter  competition  for  advanccaent  among  members  and  segments  of 
the  workforct,  inhibit  solidarity  among  workers,  ^d  consequently 
pttJtect  the  established  order  and  its  pUsperty  and  power  relations. 
Consciousness  shaped  witUin  tHbse  competitive,  hierarchical  contexts 
'causes  people  to  strive,  selfishly,  for  upward  mobility,  an4  blinds 
them  to  the  futility  of  these  strivings  in  the  aggregate.  Human 
relations,  and  experiences  in  competitive,  hierarchical  settings  arc 
deeply  frustrating*  since  ever)'one  is  perceived  as  everyone  else's 
potential  adversary  and  ends  up  lonely  and  isolated;    for  oneself 
and  by  oneself.    Selfish  competition  for  entering  the  workforce  in 
order  to  furvivf ,  and  foi  advancing  within  it  in  order  to  improve 
one's  lot,  has  become  also  a  major  source  of  prejudice  and  discrim- 
ination on  the  basis  of  sex,  age,  race,  ethnicity,  religion,  etc. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  exploitative  and  alienating 
dynamics  of  work  in  the  United  States  affect  and  trap  nearly  everyone 
in  and  outside  the  workforce,  and  not  only  econooically  deprived 
segment!  of  the  population.    Unemployed  and  marginally  employed 
workers,  ""and  workers"  who  lack  sifinificant  skills  suffer  objective 
economic  hardships  and  social  and  psychological  alienation,  while 
steadily  employed  workers,  be  they  technicians*  professionals,  academics, 
or  aiteinistrators,  may  be  less  affected  by  objective,  material 
deprivation,  yet  their  social  and  psychological  alienation  is  as 
real,  if  not  more  so,  than  that  of  the  former  group. 

In  sumnary*  this  discussion  of  work  and  production  in  the 
United  ftatts  reveals  that  when  workers  are  prevented  fro^  using 
productive  resources  freely,  on  their  own  responsibility",  and  under 
their  oi«  direction,  and  when  labor  is  sub-divided  into  hierarchies  of 
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largely  meaningless  "jobs."  wofl.  Io.ls  iin  oriijuMl.  r-^tional. 
potentially  enriching  an.l  self-actMul  irim;  s'^.^l^t/.        is  trans- 
formed into  forced  and  dchunaniiinr.  laVo-  wnuh  ob-.tructs  humn 
developflient.    It  is  no  lon^'cr  ai';)Ld  direct  ly  at  the  Satist.ict  ion 
of  bioloKical.  psychological,  and  soeial  needs  of  workers,  but  at 
securing  wages,  i.e..  purchasing  power  in  raarkets  «hose  goods  and 
services  are  produced  and  sold  to  generate  protits.  .  ' 

satisfy  intrinsic  human  needs.    Rational,  productive  behavior,  roottd 
in  a  logic  of  human  survival,  development,  and  enhancement  of  the 
quality  of  life  for  all.  has  been  replaced  by  essentially 
pseudo-productive  activities,  rooted  in  the  internal  logic  of  capitalist 
dynamics,  according  to  which  the  perceived  interests  and  profits  ot  a 
nmority  are  more  important  than  the  satisfaction  ot  hunan  n^^-^^/J"'^ 
the  unfolding  of  the  inherent  human  potent^ial  of  the  entire  population. 


Socialization:    Analysis  of  work  and  production  needs  to  shed 
light  also  on  the  processes  through  which  children  are  prepared  for 
roles  as  citizens,  workers,  and  "surplus  people."    Settini^s  for  these 
processes  arc  schools  and  families.    Schools,  from  nursery  through 
graduate  and  professional,  are  formal  mechanisms,  and  fjunilies  are 
informal  training  grounds,  for  the  reprbduction  of  work-force  and  an 
unemployed  labor  reserve. 

Schools  carry  out  their  function  mainly  by  shaping  the  con- 
sciousness  and  mind-sets  of  students  within  authoritarian,  hierarchical 
structures  which  resemble,  -n  many  ways,  the  structures  and  dynamics 
of  workplaces.    Schools  fo.  er  competitive  dynamics  and  inculcate 
values,  beliefs,  and  behavioral  tendencies  appropriate  for  adjustment 
to  th»  prevailing  reality  of  workplaces.    Development  <Jf /"^^.l^.^^^ •  ^ 
critical  thought,  talents.  Imagination,  creativity,  and  individuality 
are  usually  minor  objectives  of  schoolinK.  since  cnly  small  segments 
of  the  workforce  are  expected  to  use  intellect  and  talents  at  work, 
and  to  be  self-directing,  imaginative  and  creative,  while  most  workers 
are  expected  to  be  conforming  organitation-people,  rather  than 
independent,  fully  developed  Individuals. 

Schools  put  emphasis  on  identifying  the  select  lew  whom  they 
c!iannel  into  superior  educational  settings,  e.g.  elite  colleges 
ind  universities.    For  the  multitude  of  students,  however,  wlio  are 
steered  into  average  and  below  average  educational  tracks.^  schools 
serve  essentially  as  folding  patterns  until  as  -jtraduates  or 
'••drop-outs*'  they  are  ready  to  enter  the  various  layers  of  mindless 
Jobs  of  the  existing  work  structure,  the  am«l  forces,  or  the  pacified 
cadres  of  the  unemployed.    What  schools  do  for  m-)st  young  people  does 
not  fit  the  euphenism  "education."    It  is  more  a;5propriately  described 


AS  naisivc  waste  aud  destruction  oT  huruin  potential,  or,  in  the 
tcras  used  here,  disguiseJ  violoncV.    Tliis  i''  certainly  not  the 
conscious  intent  of  teachers  nnd  others  Uloring  hard  In  schools; 
but  II  is,  nevertheless,  thj  incvit.iblc,  a^Jiircg.ite  outcome  of 
schooling  in  the  United  States,  as  long  as  the  established  division  - 
of  labor  and  the  design  of  work  do  not  require  fully  dc»vcloped, 
creative,  and  self -directing  human  beings,  but  nainly  conforraing 
and  mindless  *^factors  of  production." 

It  is  often  assumed, ' erroneously ,  that  the  selection  process 
in  schooU  is  determined  by  objective,  scientific  neasurenents  of 
hunan  capacities,  and  that  aost  students  are  guided  into  adul*  roles 
fitting  their  inherent  potential.    Yet,  in  spite  of  su;  .»oscdly  fair 
tests  and  guidance,  the  aggregate  results  of  *he  student  selection 
process  seem  biased  in  favor  of  students  from  socially  and  ccononically 
privileged  strata.    These  aggregate  results  of  the  educational  and 
occupational  selection  process  seem  to  be  mediated  in  the  United 
Stated  through  experiences  in  families  and  schools  in  socially  and 
occupational ly  hotDogeneous  neighborhoods.    Schools  in  different 
neighborhoods  vary  in  style,  expectations,  and  aspirations,  and 
although  they  may  have  similar  formal  curricula,  their  subtle  messages 
and  their  milieu  will  neverthriess  vary  significantly,  and  will 
reflect  the  dominant  social  reality  of  poopie  living  in  their 
respective  neighborhoods  and  communities.    This  aspect  of  hottelife 
and  schooling  assures  that  the  workforce  is  reproduced  not  only  in 
its  entirety,  but  thj^t  every  layer  is  reproduced  largely  on  its 
own  social  turf. 

Families  and  schools  interact  and  mutually  reinforce  their 
respective  contributions  to  the  process  of  social  reproduction  based 
on  intergenerational  continuity.    As  a  result,  children  will  end  up 
within  social,  economic,  and  occupational  ranges  similar  to  those  of 
their  parents^  although  some  individuals  will  transcend  this  general 
pattern  and  will  thus  reinforce  the  ayths  and  illusions  of  democratic 
meritocracy,  equal  opportunity,  and  free  mobility.    The  genera)  pattern 
however  has  little  to  do  with  the  actual  distribution  of  innate 
capacities  aaong  children,  nor  does  it  reflect  preferences  of  poor 
families  and  occupationaliy  marginal  workers  and  their  children.  Rather 
tf)i»  pattern  reflects  powerful  and  durable  dynamics  which  permetfe 
societies  stratified   by  wealth,  occupatli%«  and  social  prestige, 
dynamics  which  subtly  force  fanilies  and  schools  to  play  unwitting 
roles  in  reproducing  a  hierarchically  structured  workforce  out  of 
correspondingly  structured  social  strata. 
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Distribution  of  Richts:    The  roots  oi*  rights  are  hunan  needs, 
the  more  intense  of  which,  such  as  ne-Ji;  lt»r  tooU  and  human  relations, 
are  natural  in  origin.    However,  wiuctt  :md  whose  needs  will  be 
satisfied  out  of  a  society's  agRrouate  wealth,  on  what  terms,  when, 
and  to  what  extent,  .depends  always  on  societal  choices.    In  short, 
rights  are  explicit  or  implicit  societal  sanctions,  for  satisfaction 
of  specific  human  needs  of  certain  individuals  and  Rroups,  out  ct 
society's  concrete  and  synbolic  resources. 

In  the  IMited  States,  biological,  psychological,  social, 
economic,  civil  and  political  rights  tend  to  be  liuked  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  prcvailinp,  distribution  ot  control  over  productive 
resources,  and  the  ornanizat'ioii  of  work  and  production.    The  overall 
result  of  these  links  awong  resources,  work,  and  rights  is  that  the 
majority  of  the  population  who  do  not  own  productive  resources  and 
who  depend^Dn  employment  provided  by  owners,  tend  to  be  relatively 
disadvantaged  in  the  distribution  of  every  kind  of  right. 

Rights  to  material  goods  and  services  are  distributed  in  the 
United  States  mainly  through  market  mechanisms,  which  means  that 
those  who  can  afford  the  price  have  an  effective  right  to  purchase 
the  goods  and  services  they  desire.    Purchasing  power,  a  function  of 
wealth,  earned  and  unearned  income,  and  credit,  is,  therefore,  a 
rough  index  of  rights  available  to  individuals  and  groups.  This 
index  is  certainly  valid  for  such  items  as  food,  housing,  clothing, 
health  caro,  transportation,"  education  beyond  publically  provided 
schooling,  recreation,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  usually  available 
'  for  purchase,  rather  thun  as  entitlements  provided  as  public  services. 
Only  the  nost  deprived  segments  of  the  population  whose  purchasinR 
power  falls  below  a  dofiapd  level,  arc  entitled  to  receive  limited, 
and  often  inferior  shares  of  these  items  from  public  welfare  agencies. 

Wealth,  a  major  source  of  purchasing  power,  and  hence  of  right 
tends  to  be  highly  concentrated.    To  illustrate,  in  the  United  States, 
in  1972,  one  percent  of  the  population  owned  56.5  percent  of  all 
corporate  stock,  and  six  percent  owned  72.7  percent.*    For  the 
majority  of  the  population,  those  without  significant  shares  of 
wealth,  money-income  is  consequently,  the  main,  and  frequently  the 
only,  source  of  purchasing  power.    Credit,  another  important  factor 
of  purchasing  power,  tends  to  be  related  to  wealth  and  income,  and 
need  not  be  examined  separately,  here. 


•  The  New  York  Tines,  July  30.  1976. 
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Pc  haps  tU'  most  j:crvusivf,  tai.en  for  iiranteJ,  yet  U-ast 
acknowledge  aspoct,  of  "niakirn:  u  livini;'*  in  the  UaVtcd  St:ilvi>,  by 
generating  incom^^d  acctOmiatinv;  wealth  is  the  sklfiaih,  conpetit  i  ye, 
iaanipuUtive-pragmj|ic,  and  thoroushly  dehvinanizinjSinulity  of  *:^Q^6 
activities.    To  be  sure,  there  are  cedes       civiMty  and  fairnt  .* 
which  supposedly  govern  these  processes,  coUus  which  arc  meant  '5 
soften  and  counter-balance  the  ynderlyinp,  dyr^amics  of  a  juntilc 
mentality.    Yet  these  codes  tcfnd  to,  be  enforced  |iriroarily  towa.J 
less  powerful  plai^ors  in  the  competitive  game  of  ••making  a  lining/' 
while  the  more  powerful  actors  possess,  nnd  often  lise,  the  m-.'.' ni 
(money  and  lawyers),  to  get  around  the  codilSf.    For  what  mattt'^s  in 
the  end  is  the  "^ttomline/'  and  argunients  for  decency,  nwral  t;*,  ^y/^ 
and  constraints  tend  to  be  considered  Utopian,^  unrealistic,  iaj»t«**tca I , 
old-fashioned,  non-assertive,  chicken-hearted,  unm.mly,  ^^^Uj^ 

For  most  people  income  means  wages  or  salaries,  spe«:rfic 
rewrrds  for  holding  specific  jobs     Different  jqbs  comnand  different 
levels  of  rewards,  differences  which  are  often  assumed  to  reflect, 
different  levels  of  specialization,  preparation,  effort,  risks, 
difficulties,  etc.,  but  which  upon  analysis  appear  to  he  related 
largely  to  social  power  and  the  internal  logic  and  dynanics  of 
competition*    Most  people  prefer  better  paying  jobs  and  the  wider 
scope  of  effective  rights  attachcl  to  such  jobs.    People  will, 
ther^ore,  ^oQipete  ruthlessly,  for  scarce  jobs,  and  for  promotions 
to  even  scarcer,  better  paying  jobs.    As  cornpetition  for  jobs  becomrs 
a  waV  of  life,  those  involved  in  it,  come  to  relate       one  another 
antagonistically,  as  objects  to  be  useu  for  seUish  ends  and  overcome 
in  conpetit ion.    Such  relations  among  people  sre  the  general  model 
for  success  in  the  "rational"  drive  for  "better"  jobs,  larger  incomes, 
and  a  broader  scope  of  effective  richts  but  they  arc  also  thu  general 
rxHiel  for  all  violence.    One  can  thu:i  n^t  avoid  two  related  conclusions, 
(1)  that  'atent,  and  often  not  so  latent,  inter-personal  violence  is  an 
essential,  though  not  sufficient,  requirement  for  success  in  the 
competition  for  incoflies  and  rights,  r  d'  {i.)  that  ler.itiruite  rights 
in  competitively  organized  societies  tend  to  be  rooted  in  latent 
or  manifest  violence. 

The  foregoing  conclusions  are  reinforced  when  one  examines  ; 
history  of  wealth  accuaulatlon,  the  most  potent  source  of  rii:hts. 
In  the  United  States,  the  roots  of  this  accumulation  are  complex 
processes  of  large-scale  appropriations  and  expropriations  of  land 
and  other  i Msourcas.    Without  systematic,  forceful  expropriations 
which  began  in  colonial  times,  a  small  minority  could  never  have 
achieved  the  present  levels       accumulation  and  concentration  of 
wealth.    This  was  not  a  voluntary  process,  ay  far  as  its  victims  aie 
concerned,  but  was  accompanied  by  overt  and  covert  force  anc*.  violence, 
until  its  results  were  eventually  rationalized,  sanctified,  and 
legitimated  ex-post -facto.    Once  legitimated,  accumulation  through 
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'expropriation  ch:inv.cd  from  a  lawl-'.'.,  vioh-it  process  into  lawful, 
violent  conditions  or  strictiir»-;.      lo  mi.'it.un  thf  ^.tatus-qiio , 
vontinuo  the  process  uf  acciunul.it  inn.  iuul  provide  it  witli  an 
appt'arancc  of  legitimacy »  two  coi:ph'miMitarv  procoj^s^r.  wore  jiradually 
perfected:     (1)  a  system  of  sociali:ation-iruloctri:iation,  to  sliapv 
people»s  consciousness  and  assure  "voluntary"  ad.iustni-Mit  to  tlie 
structural  violence  of  the  established  order,  atid  {2]  a  constant 
presence  of  latent,  potential  furce  and  violence,  oftep  referred 
to  euphemistically,  as  a  system  of  law-e.nforce':ient  and  crinunal 
justice,  to  enforce  compliance  when  soeia  1  i :at  ion  proves  inadc<iijate . 

Violence  was  not  only  essential  to  initiate,  ^lefend,  and 
Daintain  the  process  of  accunulation  of  wealth.    As  indicated  in  tlie 
analysis  of  work  and  production,  structural  violence  is  also  an 
essential  aspect  of  preparing  and  controlling  a  worl.force  ami  a 
lahor  reserve  pool  which  to^iether  assure  the  continuation  ot  the 
accumulation  process.    Once  more,  it  is  inconceivable  ft)r  hJunans  to 
lend  themselves  voluntari.lv  to  the  pn  vai  1  inj; .  dchujiMni  ^  i  n^.  and 
exploitative  wurk  processes,  which  are  thi'  norn  m  tJic  United  State-.. 
This  paradox  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  subiriission  to  the  prevail  nut 
context  of  wnr).   is  the  lesser  of  two  evils.     Iht  only  available  alter- 
native for  most  people  is  unenplo>n:ient ,  lack  of  mcone  and  i)urcha'.  mr. 
power,  and  a  severe  reduction  of  the  scope  of  rii;hts.  'What  is 
celebrated  as  ''free"  labor  is  thus  in  reality  a  sopliist  icated 
variatien  on  slavery,  assured  by  t!ie  lacJ  of  viable  a  1  ternat  i  ve-i . 
<)ne  is  led  to  the  samj  conclu.;ion  as  hotere:  t  lie  nni'oin>:  process 
of  accumulating  wealtfi  thn.u-h  the  'Vttlunt  arv"  \;ork  of  forced  labor 
depends  on  the  piesence  of  -.tructural  vi-  Kn.  e  and  potent  jally  overt 
violence;  were  tliis  vioK'nce  re':tov'ed,  [leople  wnuld  not  voluntarily 
participate  ia  the  proces-.  of  wuaith  accumulation  for  a  nhiority,  but 
wotild  take  control  of  their  own  live-,  and  of  ::octety's  revources.  and 
wotild  redesign  production  in  accordance  \.ith  tiieir  real  liunan  need.. 

*lUvnu:  coniludrd  t!iat   in  the  Mnited  'itate-;,  the  .Irive  f.ir 
eft\-ctive  rijijiits  tlirout-.h  inrone  from  jobs  and  tlirourji  accunulation 
of  wuaith  involves  a  dehoin  itii  r  i  nj:  mentality  and  overt  .mil  covert 
violence,  it  is  now  necess.iry  in  note  soi;ic  result  •  ot  thi-^  drive, 
(lie  lop-sidedness  ot*  wealth  distribution  retpiire:;  no  further 
discussion,  hut  «5ome  conneni  ^  concernin}:  the  distribution  t)f  inconi' 
.  are  indicated. 

*         Whatever  yardsticks  one  cho'Aes  to  desi:ril»e  the  distribution 
of  income,  several  facts  stand-out  clearly.     Incoiiu  ;  of  iar^.e  sef.jnent  s 
of  the  popul.it  ion  fall  below  iro^'niment  defined  levels  of  j.overty 
and  adequacy,  which  mean^  l«»vels  preclndinv:  the  [uirchase  uf  adeipiate 
food,  housing:,  and  cii>thin)! , 'heal  th  care  and  ediuat  luii ,  transportation 
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and  recreation,  etc.    In  1973,  26  million  people,  about  one  in  eight 
persons  or  over  12  percent  of  the  Uuilou  States  population,  were^ 
ciassifici  by  the  goverrunent  as  '•poor.  •   Their  incomes  were  abou^ 
one-third  of  the  Low  Budget  defined  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Utor 
Statistics.    During  the  same  year,  about  thirty  percent  of  the 
population  lived  in  households  wit.i  incomef  below  the  Low  Urban  Family 
Budget  of  $9,588.    In  lany  of  these  fzrUies.  one  or  more  persons 
were  wjployed  full  time,  yet  in  spite  of  this,  incomes  did  not 
exceed  poverty  or  marginal  levels.    President  Roosevelt  notec  xn 
1932  that  '^onc-third  of  the  ration  were  ill-fed.  ill-clad,  ani  lU- 
housed."  which,  based  on  the  foregoing  sketch  seems  to  be  an  <».igoing 
condition  in  th^  United  States  in  spite,  or  perhaps  due  to.  a 
plethora  gf  welfare-state  proitrams. 

Income. level 5,  purchasing  power,  and  scope  ot  rights  wcr« 
probably  worst  for  the  uncnnloyed  and  their  families,  about  eight 
million  or  7.5  percent  of  the  vorkforce  throughout  1976  and  1977 
by  official  count,  and  for  additional  millions  who  are  no  longer 
counted  in  the  workforce,  and  who  oust  eAist  on  meager  support  fi^m 
welfare  agencies.    To  round  out  this  sketch  of  income  insuf ficiei-cy 
as  a  measure  of  rights  deprivation,  one  needs  to  note  that  the  tigures 
quoted  hcrt?.  refer  to  the  total  U.S.  population.    IVhen  one  examines 
the  situation  of  certain  mi  jority  groups,  the  incidence  of  income 
insufficiency  and  of  deprivation  of  rights  is  significantly  higher. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  note  th.it  individuals  of  all  tges. 
whose  rights  to  material  necessities  are  as  limited  as  reflected 
in  this  sketch,  arc  likeJy  to  experience  obstructions  of  varying 
intensity  to  the  free  unfoMing  of  their  innate  haman  potential: 
they  are  constantly  confronting  structural  violence  which  undermines 
their  bodies,  minds,  and  souls. 

Economic  and  biological  rights,  i.e..  rights  td  material  goods 
and  services  are  funda-nental  in  terms  of  human  si*vival  and  develop- 
ment.   Yet  social,  psychological,  civil  and  political  rights  are  not 
less  important  in  existential -humanistic  terms.    These  rights,  though 
less  concrete  and  mor3  symbolic,  are  nevertheless  as  real  as  economic 
rights,  and  being  dejirived  of  them  is  likely  to  have  equally 
destructive  consequences  for  the  unfolding  of  himan  potential. 

Social  reco^;nition.  human  dignity,  and  social  prestig*  tend 
to  accrue  in  the  United  States  to  individuals  and  groups  who  |X)ssess 
material  wealth,  ar.d  to  those  who  receive  relatively  large  incomes 
related *to  knowledge  and  skills,  such  as  professionals,  acadertiicians. 
administrators,  some  skilled  crafts  poople.  political  leaders, 
athletes,  artists,  etc     The  multitude  of  propertyless.  low-skiUcU 
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and  UnskiUodi  workers  »uiJ  uiicn|'l'>y(.'cl  ort  I'.w  nfln'r  hiii-i,  roccivc 
relatively  little  or  no  n'coj^r,  i  t  ion ,  ilM'nit/    i>re';t  i     ,  ,i!kI  iru'onic. 
Social  relations,  intercourse ,  •and  parr  io  i'l  t  ion  toiiJ  tt>  he  stratitieil 
by  wealth  anJ  prestif.t;.    Those  who  are  wtMltiiy  ami  jirest  l)M(H^< 
associsite  with  one  another  and  avoid  social  intercours*'  with  tho'n* 
who  are  materially  and  socially  less  advant  ip.ed  or  dcprivid. 
advantaged  j;rouj)5  tvnd  to  follow  the  same  patterns  of  social  relations, 
participation,  and  se^jregat  ion,  stratum  by  stratun,    Thest-  tnrulencios 
arc  reflected  in  residential  patterns,  r.ocial  clubs,  schools,  and 
even  relifcjious  c  .  jiregut  inns ,  all  of  which  tend  to  be  sc>» reflated  hy 
economic  and  social  criteria,    Racial  sef^rejiat  ion  is  merely  one 
aspect  of  social  and  economic  set;rep.ation,  yet  frequently,  the  only 
form  of  se^»,ret;at  inr  addressed  by  public  policy,    T!ie  restilt  of  tliese 
dynamics  of  social  relations,  pa  rt  i  c  i  i>at  ion ,  and  se;'rf'i'.at  ion  is  a 
deeply  divided  society,  not  just  by  skiii-cnlor,  as  noted  by  a 
Presidential  Coiamission  on  Civil  Dl^.4>rders  m  WHt'' ,  but  alon^  multiple, 
social  and  economic  lines. 

The  pursuit  of  individu.il  identity,  sel  t -expre  »s  ion,  and 
sel f-actual  I  r,at i on  is  less  tied  to  wealth  and  ineone  tlian  other  social 
Jind  psycholoy;ical  ri^jbts,  although  a  ninimnn  level  of  eei>nomic  security 
sceQs  essential  before  individuals  develop  a  sense  of  individuality, 
and  self-worth,  and  are  motivated  , to  searcli  for  self-expression  and 
self-actualization.    Yet  the  issue  of  individuality,  sr 1 f -cxpressi on , 
anil  sel  f -actual  i:at  ion  defies  simple,  material  solutions.     In  tlu^ 
United  States,  it  seems,  that  wealthy  md  privilejied  individuals  do 
not  attiun  .satisfaction  of  these  innitte  human  needs  to  a  sij^ni  f  icant  ly 
larper  extent  tJian  poor  persons  and  persons  with  adeqiia  tmincnmei. . 
Otw  i:>  therefore,  forced  to  eoncl  tdt  thtit  the  rif^ht  to  b«>me  an 
individual  m  the  fullest  senr.e,  to  e.xi>lore,  inilold.  and  Txpress 
one's  innate  potential,  and  actualize  oneself,  has  been  "iacrifiied  to 
tftatcrialjst  i  c  ends,  and  is  nnw  effectively  lo-it  for  nearly  overyoni-. 
The  inherently  violent  dynanics  of  comj^ct  1 1  ion ,  aei(iiisit  ion,  dorunation, 
exploitation,  and  ^dchuriani  cat  ion  serin  to  preclude  the  puisnt  of 
individuality  and  sel  f  ■  act  Util  i  2at  ii»n  fi^r  everyone  tr.ipp"J  in  these 
dynarucs,  be  they  a)',ents  or  vie  tins  ot  viol.iu'f, 

Civil  rij^hts,  individual  liberties,  and  due  process  ;ire  in 
theory  distributed  cqutilly  in  the  United  States,  yet  in  r-Mlity  it 
is  more  difficult  for  econcnica  1  ly  tint)  socially  di  sad  van  tinted 
iridividuals  and  ^;roups  to  Know,  el  aim.  and  exercise  these  rifjits 
than  it  is  for  more  privilc^^ed  ones.    Moreover,    prevail  in|i  competitive 
dynamics  amonn  multiply  tlivided,  antaf:onist  i  e  nroiif»s  tend  to  result 
in  biased  attitude':  and  discriminatory  practice*;  uhich  interfere 
with  the  cxerei';      f  civil  rip.hts  of  econonically  and  soCitilly  deprived. 
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and  discrinijuited  tgainst  itrou^K.    Actual  practices  concerning  civil 
rights  in  the  United  States  reve.^l  tbr.r  tJjcse  rights  are  not 
separable  frori  the  eccnonic  and  social  context  as  is  often  assom^d 
erroneously,  and  that  true  equality  of  liberty  depenci  on  equality 
of  economic,  ^ocial  and  political  rip.hts.    As  for  political  rights, 
such  as  access  to  information  rol^^runt  t»  one's  existence,  parti- 
cipation in  decisions  affecting  one's  life,  and  sharing  responsibilities 
for  public  affiirs,  these  too  tend  to  he  distributed  in  the  Uri  ed 
States  in  a»io\^i«tion  with  economic  power  ard  social  ri;;hts. 
Similarly  tQ  'civil  rights,  political  rights  are  in  theory  distiioutcd 
equally  in  a  dfaocracy,  yet  the  same  forces  and  processes  which 
inte**fere  with  Che  exercise  of  equal  civil  rights,  result  also  in 
a  skewed  distri^jtion  of  political  ri(;hts  and  power « 


Values:    The  dominant  values  in  the  United  States,  which 
*  shape,  and  are  reinforced  by,  policies  and  practices  concerning 
resources,  woix,  productio.i,  aj»d  rights,  seem  rooted  in  an  early, 
unsophisticatjl  view  of  hurian  existence,  according  to  which  individuals 
ought  to  t;ik<»  care  of  theiv  own  needs  and  the  needs  of  their  kin. 
This,  not  unritasonable,  corcept  of  social  reality  le<'  logically  to 
attitudes,  rractices,  and    values  of  self-crntoredne js  and  acquisitive- 
ness which  utrmtd  conducive*  to  aeeting  the  neeils  and  ^nds  of  the  self 
in  sparcely  populated  enviionnents.    It  aiao  lei  to  an  attitude  of 
suspicion  towitrd  others,  e«»pecially  strangers,  who  caire  to  be  regarded 
as  potential  threats  to  thr  self's  security,  as  adversaries  against 
whom  one  nad  to  compete  in  the  constant  drive  for    if c -sustaining 
and  life-mnhancing  resources,  and  apainst  whom  one  had  to  defend 
one's  acquisitions  and  possessions.    Implicit  in  these  emerging 
attitudes  and  practices   was  a  perception  of  the  lives  of  others  as 
less  important  or  of  lesser  worth  than  one's  own  l;fe  and  the  lives 
of  one's  hln.    This  perception  became  the  source  of  socially  structured 
^^nequalltios  among  people,  an<^  of  the  notio:.  that  others  could  and 
should  be  used  as  means  for  tie  ends  of  the  self,  rrthcr  than  treated 
as  equals,  and  that  they  can  ind  ouyht  to  be  dominatod  to  assure 
their  availability  to  serve  the  ends  of  the  self. 

Over  many  centuries  and  millenla,  these  sin;  ie,  internally 
logical  notions,  and  practices  and  experiences  deriveil  from  tnem,  a% 
well  as  reinforcing  them,  resulted  in  the  currency  do%inant  valuo 
paradigm  of  selfishness,  inequality,  domination,  conpevjtion,  and 
acquisitiveness.    No  lioubt,  ono  cun  discern  in  the  Unlt.iJ  States  also 
a  paradigm  of  altematlvu  lvalues,  namely,  equality,  liberty,  regard 
for  the  needs  of  others,  cooperat ioTv,  and  sharing..    Iloweve^  , 
alternative  paradigm,  wilch  derives  from  more  sophisticated,  initial. 
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existential  assuBipti-nis,  pljys^  Tor  t!u*  tinr  »-.t  inv»,  a  ninor  role 
only  in  shaping  policies,  institutions,  ,ittituiu-s,  In-liaviors, 
and  human  relations.    Given  the  donunance  of  the  former  paradigm, 
people  tend  to  be  concerned  .primari  ly  with  their  own  needs  and 
development.    The  inevitable,  paradoxical  result  is  a  progressive 
deterioration  of  everyone's  scope  fur  needs-satisfaction,  develop- 
ment, and  self-actualization,  an  unintended  consequence  of  competitive 
struggles  for  survival  and  success  ot  all  against  all,  and  of 
uncritical  conformity  to  the  internal  logic  of  the  dominant  paradigm. 
Thus  in  a  tragic  twist  of  fate,  the  individualistic  pursuit  of  well- 
being  seens  to  have  turned  into  a  certain  course  toward  collective 
insanity  and  suicide. 


A  Paradigmatic  Revolution  Toward  a  Non-Violent  Society 

The  foregoing  exanination  of  institutional  patterns  and 
values  in  the  United  States  reveals  that  structural  violence  and  its 
mult  I -faceted  consequences  are  now  inevitable,  normal  byproducts  of 
the  eltablished  way  of  life.    Larlier  I  no^f•d  compel  1  ing  links  between 
structural  violence  and  household  violence,  and  I  argued  that  the 
latter  cannot  be  eliminated  unless  the  former  is  overcome.  This 
proposition  leads  to  the  crucial  question  whether,  and  how. 
structural  violence  can  be  overcorae--tht  issue  of  "primary  prevention. 

Reason  seems  to  suyr.^'st ,  and  a  critical  study  of  history 
reveals,  that  hunan  exir.teiue  can  be,  and  has  often  been,  organized 
in  a  manner  conducive  to  the  unfolding  of  everyone':,  innate  potential, 
which  meuns  free  from  structural  violence.    Non-violent,  cooperative 
and  egalitarian  societies  of  varying  si:,-s  have  existed  througbout 
humankind's  history  as  const.mt  counterpoints  to  tho  major  themes 
of  force,  violence,  'domination,  and  exploitation,  and  have  denioiist rated 
their  feasibility  and  vial)ility  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  among 
diverse  peoples,  and  at  different  stages  of  cultural,  scientific, 
and  technological  development. 


Humans  in  such  societies  think  of  themsrlves  .n.  integrated 
into  nature  rather  than  apart  from  it  and  masters  over  it.  They 
have  an  abiding  respect  for  life,  including  human  life,  and  they 
hold  waste  and  destruction  of  life  .md  of  nafral  resources  to  a 
minimum.    They  consider  ohe  another  of  equal  intrinsic  worth  in  spite 
•of  individual  differences.    Hence  they  regard  everyone's  biological, 
social,  and  psychological  needs  of  equal  important e.  and  they  treat 
everyone  as  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  liliertie-.  m  every  sphere  oi 
life,  and  also  subject  to  equal  responsibilities  and  eon^liMints, 
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t,hc  latter  necessitateU  by  scarc.t;es  ot*  resources  and  by  equal 
entitlements  for  all.    They  value  individuality,  self-reliance  and 
self -direct  ion,  as  well  as  cooj>orat  ion  anJ  i^ulual  aid  in  collective 
pursuits  of  survival  and  improvements  in  tfie  quality  of  lif^. 
They  perceive  no  inevitable  confl  icts  of  jjenuine,  hunuin  interest 
aaonj;  individuals,  and  between  individual^  and  collectivities,  as 
theirs  is  not  a  zero-sun  mentality  of  scarcity,  but  a  plus-sum 
mentality  of  sufficiency  created  by    cooperation  and  sharing.  They 
reject  selfishness,  competition,  domination,  and  exploitation  in 
mutual  relations.    Their  humanistic,  egalitarian,  democratic 
philosophy  o^life  and  society  seems  rooted  in  an  idea  of  Protagoras, 
an  early  Greek  philosopher,  (480-410  B.C.):  'Humans  aro  the  measure 
of  all  things." 

To  overcome  structural  violence  in  the  Ihiited  States  m\d  in 
similarly  organized  societies,  prevailing  policies  concerning 
resources,  -wrK,  production,  and  rights,  need  to  be  adjusted  to»the 
foregoing  humanistic,  egalitarian,  libertarian,  democratic,  coopera- 
tive, and  collective  viilues.    For  these  values,  but  not  their  oppositos, 
seem  to  be  compatible  with  the  unfolding  of  everyone's  inherent 
potential,  and  institutions  shaped  by  tliesc  values  are,  therefore, 
likely  to  be  conducive  to  free  and  full  individual  development.  * 
am  sketching  below  sooe  concrete  implications  which  follow  fioin 
this  proposition,  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  we  neec 
to  move  should  we  cfjos'e  to  overcome  structural  violence,  rat.ier 
than  force  people  to  adjust  to  it. 

1.    Productive  resources,  be  th?y  concrete  such  as  land, 
raw-materials,  energy,  and  tools,  or  non -concrete  such  as  knowledge  / 
and  skills,  shouM  be  liberated  fron  prevailing,,  private  controls  and 
made  accessible  for  use  by  all  people.    That  use  should  be  geared, 
rationally,  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  all  humans,  everywhere, 
those  living  now,  and  those  yet  to  be  born,  with  everyone *s  lifelong 
needs  const itut inn  a  flexibly  equal  claim  against  the  aggregate 
of  resources.    Criteria  will  have  to  be  developed  for  priorities 
related  to  needs  of  different  urgency,  and  for  balancing  current  and 
future  needs  against  requirements  of  conservation.    Obviously  also, 
waste,  destruction  and  irrational  uses  of  resources  *ill  have  to  be 
eliminated.     Allocation  decisions  are  difficult  in  any  social  context, 
but  in  a  humanistic-egalitarian  society  these  decisions  can  be  made 
within  a  rational  frame  of  reference,  undistorted  by  narrow,  selfish 
interests  of  powerful  ninority  groups. 

it  is  important  to  stress  that,  contrary  to  widespread  assumptions, 
control  over  resources  and  t^heir  allocation  must  not  be  centralized 
and  bureaucrat! zed,  to  assure  equal  access  and  equal  rights  to 
needs -satisfaction.    On  the  contrary,  centralization  and  bureaucrati- 
zation may  themselves  be  serious  ob.staclee  to  equal  access  and  to 
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equal  rifjhts  to  neods-satisfattion.  since  thoy  involve  hierarchically 
organiicJ  structures  which  tcmt  to  ubJtruct  free  and  full  development 
of  individuals.    The  principle  of  free  access  to.  and  egalitarian 
use  of.  resources  should  therefore,  be  ihiplenented  in  a  decentralired 
manner.  involvinK  democratic  coordination  and  coopcravion  amoHR  self- 
dircctin,?.  equally  entitled,  relatively  small  communities  of 
producers  and  consumers.    This  means  that  each  community  should 
cooperatively  use  and  control  local  resources,  and  should  exchange 
its  surnltis  with    neirr,h wring  and  distant  comnunities  on  egalitarian, 
non-exploitative  terms,,  so  that  the  needs  of  people  living  in 
differently  endowed  localities  can  be  met. 

2.    Work  and  production  will  hive  to  be  redesigned  thoroughly 
to  overcome  the  dehumanising  quaUty  ind  consequences  of  the  prevailing 
ro;!es  of  production  and  subdivision  of  labor  which  are  shaped  primarily 
by  profit  considerations  rather  than  by  huhanistic  and  egalitarian 
objectives.    This  means  that  work  and  production  should  once  more 
become  rational  undertakings  reared  tow:»rtI  everyone's  necds-satisfaction 
through    the  processes  and  products  of  work.    Workers  themselves  should 
design,  direct,  and  execute  their  work  and  should  be  thoroughly  know- 
ledgeable concernlnp.  all  aspects  of  tlieir  work,  so  that  they  can 
become  proud  masters  of  their  craft s rather  than  merely  "facfors 
of  production."    Their  work  should  not  be  a  means  toward  the  ends  of 
others,  but  a  means  to  sustain  their  own  existence  and  enhance  the 
quality  of  their  lives.  •Given  such  a  redes igmid  context  of  production, 
workers  will  spontaneously  develop  a  genuine  wurk-ethic  and  work 
motivation,  in  place  of  the  prevailing  forced  work-ethic  which  is 
TWtivated  largely  by  fears,  of  uncraployment  and  starvation. 

Unnecessary,  unproductive,  and  wasteful  work  such  as  advertising: 
banking,  insurance,  real  estate  deals,  military  enterprises,  etc.. 
should  be  eliminated  gradually,  so  that  only  wvrk  necessary  for  human 
well-being  and  enjoynent  of  life  will  be  carried  out.  and  individuals 
engaging  in  such  necessary,  productive  work,  will  be  re-ardcd  with 
respect  for  their  contributions  to  the  comnon  good.    People  should 
be  able  to  chuusi  freely  the  Kind  of  work  they  want  to  engage  in. 
This  would  require  that  essential  wort  not  chosen  volunt:*rily  by 
enough  people  because  of  undesirable,  intrinsic  qualities  should  be 
carried  out  by  everyone  on  a  rotating  basis.    Similarly,  work  preferred 
•by  too  many  people  should  also  be  shared  by  rotation  among  all 
individuals  selecting  U.    Life-long  learning  will  be  required  and 
enjoyed  by  all  to  keep  iip  with  develophents  in  one's  work,  and  to 
attain  satisfactory  mastrry. 

People  will  tend  to  cooperate  at  work  when  they  will  no  longer  b 
forced  to  compete  for  jobs  and  promotions,  and  when  everyone  will  have 
effective  rights  and  resjwnsibi 1  it ies  to  participate  in  production  as 


designer,  decision  maker,  and  executor.    Giar.iination  anon^*  **orkers 
tnd  work  <{roups  should  be  achieved  horizontally  and  cooptratively, 
rather  thjn  through  vertical  direction  ;mil  supervision.  Talents 
and  competence  of  individuals  should  be  acknowledged,  and  guidance 
from  con|)etent  individuals  should  be  sou^jht.  and  accepted.  Hrwcver, 
talents  and  competence  should  nc^  become  a  basis  for  privilege,  nor 
should  knowledge  and  skills  be  irdnopo I i zed .    Rather,  they  should 
circulate  freely,  so  that  evcryoni?  could  acquire  then.    Science  and 
technology  should  be  pursued  vigoraisly,  'and  disseminated  widely 
anong  the  population,  so  that  workers  should  be  able  to  apply  scientific 
insight!  towards  inprovenent s  of  products  and  production  processes. 

Education  and  preparation  for  adulthood  and  work,  in  schools 
*'and  At  hone,  will  be  geared  to  everyone's  full  development,  when  a 
tr'insfoTBed  mode  of  production  will  require  and  make  use  of  the 
int.'^grated  intellectual,  physical,  and  enotional  capacities  of  every 
individual.    Also,  socialization  at  home  and  in  the  schools,  will  no 
longer  need  to  be  authoritarian  competitivo«  and  punitive,  when  the 
context  «f  work  will  be  democratic,  cooperative,  and  rewarding.  Finally, 
schools  will  no  longer  be  used  as  holding  patterns  for  young  people; 
they  will  not  be  needed  to  disguise  th^  real  scope  of  unenploynent . 

• 

3.  ^tonoaic,  social,  psychological,  civil,  and  political 
rights  shouVbe  distributed  equally  &5  universal  entitlements,  rather 
than  through  aarkets,  where  larger  incomes,  wealth,  and  economic 
power  comaand  larger  shares  of  all  kinus  of  rights.    The  distribution 
of  rights  should  thus  be  separated  from  the  specific  roles  of  .people 
in  the  social  division  of  labor,  and  should  be  based  instead  on 
people's  individual  needs. 

It  should  be  noted  though,  that,  contrary  to  widespread  mis- 
conceptions «  equality  of  rights  does  not  mean  mathcnatic«'il  equality, 
sameness,  conformity,  Jlnd  uniformity.    Rather,  it  means  an  equal  ri^ht 
to  ^ovelop  and  actualize  oneself «  and  hence,  to  be  unique  and  different. 
An  egalitarian  distribution  cf  goods  and  services  and  other  rinhts 
should,  therefore,  involvo  flexibility  in  order  to  allow  for  differences 
of  innate  and  energint;  needs  among  individuals. 

Equality  of  political  rights  should  be  implemented  through  open 
access  to  all  relevant  information,  which  requires,  by  implication, 
elimination  of  all  secrecy   concerning  public  affairs,  and  through 
participation  in  all  decisions  affecting  one*s  life--direct  participation 
/.  ;;pen  meetings  of  one's  community,  and  indirect  participation  on  trans- 
local  levels  through  a  network  of  assembliee  representing  ^ef^uincly 
democratic  communities,  rather  than  anonymous;  individuals •    Service  on 
representative    and  administrative ^boc'ies  should  be  rotated  and  should 
not  entitle  those  engaged  in  it  to  privileged  circumstances  of  living. 
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They  shouli  act  us  servants  ot*  th?!-*  cor.iun  it  ici,  cxcctrtjrs  ot 
democratically  cvoivud  decisions,  an!  not  rrastcrs  ov.'r  peopie.  It 
may  be  assumed  tliat,  given  access  to  all  n  ltvant  information  and 
effective  rights  to  participate  in  cvonomic  und  political  lit^, 
rnont  people  will  develop  capacities  und  skills  to  represent  their 
cornunitics  in  trans-local  political  assemblies,  and  to  hrin^:  to 
the  work  on  coordinating  levels  a  perspective  that  integrates  local 
and  trans- local  interests, 

Tht;se<,corrjient3  on  alternative  value?  and  policie??  concerning! 
re*;ources,  work,  production,  and  rir.hts  are  not  a  detailed  blueprint 
for  hunanistic,  egalitarian,  libertarian,  democratic,  non-violent 
societies,  but  merely  a  dinonstrat loh  that  such  societies  are  not 
beyond  the  realm  of'  reason  and  human  possibilities,  and  that  they  are 
not  ••unrealistic"  and  "Utopian"  as  is  often  clained,    I  also  w\sh  to 
note  that  there  ic  no  slnnle  correct  model  for  such  focieties,  and 
that  different  human  groups  would  have  to  develop  their  own  models, 
fitting  their  individualities,  by  workinj^  together  guided  by  the 
paradigm  of  alternative  values. 

No  one  can  claim  with  certainty  that  paradi,:mat ic  shifts  in 
values  and  institutions  are  not  possible,  since  hur.an  nature  and 
natural  conditions  of  huiniin  habitats  do  not  preclude  such  paraJigmtic 
shifts.    There  is  also  nothing  inherently  inevitable  about  presently 
dominant  values  and  institutions,  nor  is  there  anything  unnatural 
about  the  radical  alternatives  sketched  here,    t>ne  is  therefore  led 
to  suspect  that  claims  concerning  the  impossibi I ity  of  paradigmatic 
shifts  towarl  humanistic,  egalitarian,  libertarian,  democratic,  and 
non-violent  r ocieties,  reflect  cither  ignorance  or  vested  interests 
m  the  maintenance  6f  the  prevailing  paradii:Tn,     Labelling  alter- 
native paradigms  •unrealistic"  and  "Utopian     u-ens  to  b"  a  defensive 
maneuver  on  behalf  of  the  dominant  paradigm,  as  it  te.ids  to  discourage 
people  from  exploring  alternatives  systr; lat ical ly  before  forming  an 
opinion  about  their  feasibility  and  vi.ijiU*^y.    After  all,  who  would 
want  to  war«ta  scarce  time  on  unrealistic  and  Utopian  projcctr,? 

If  indeed,  humanistic,  egalitarian,  libertarian,  democratic, 
non -violent  societies  arc  not  beyond  the  range  of  human  possibilities, 
as  I  have  argued  here,  then  people  who  value  the  free  unfold infT  of 
human  patent ial»  and  who  want  to  eliminate  violence  from  our  lives, 
ought  to  participate  actively  in  political  and  philosophical  movements 
which  struggle  for  the  emergence  of  such  societies,  in  order  to  over- 
come structural  violence  at  its  roots,  and  to  tiliminatc  thrs  its  "normal" 
consequences  and  symptoms,  including  the  destructive  phenomenon  of 
household  violcmce.    In  short,  primary  prevention  of  violence  requires 
a  political-philosophical    process,  rather  than  merely  professional, 
technical,  and  administrative  measures. 
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3,    Major  Pryblews  in  Research  on  Violence 

Hf  fABlliaritx  with  government  sponsored  research  on  violence 
is  liaited.    Hence  the  following  observations  arc  tentative,    .hex  are 
based  on  published  research  reports  and  conversations  with  researchers 
and  govemaent  officials* 

Conceptions  of  violence  and  hypotheses  concerning  its  dynaaics 
froB  which  current  research  questions  are  derived  tend  to  be  synptom- 
oriented  rather  than  source-oriented,  descriptive  rather  than  analytic, 
and  fragsentary  rather  tlian  coaprehensive  or  holistir..    This  means  that 
various  types  of  violenc9  are  studied  in  isolation  as  if  thoy  were 
discrete  phenoaena,  unrelated  to  one  another  and  to  the  societal  context 
in  which  all  types  are  rooted.    A  recent  illustration  of  this  tendency 
is  separate  reiierrch  efforts  and  service  programs  focused  on  violence 
against  children  and  spouses. 

Scholars,  philosophers,  and  historians  of  science  have  known 
for  a  long  tiae  tliat  ooe*s.  answers  can  be  no  better  than  one's  questions, 
and  that  the  range  of  possible  findings  and  answers  resulting  froa 
scientific  endeavors  is  usually  detemined  by  the  manner  in  which 
research  topics  arc  defined,  hypotheses  are  stated,  and  questions  are 
formulated.    Hence  the  value  of  current  research  on  violence,  and 
the  probahiiity  of  deriving  froa  it  significant  findings  and  effective 
recoMNndations  for  overctfaing  violence,  depends  on  the  validity  of 
the  conceptions  and  hypotheses  underlying  that  research.    If  ay 
iapressions  are  correct,  and  if  indeed  the  conceptions,  hypotheses, 
and' foci  of  current  research  on  violence  Jire  mainly  syaptoa-oriented, 
descriptive,  and  fragmentary,  then. the  yield  to  be  expected  froa  that 
research  is  insignificant  and  probably  not  worth  the  efforts  and 
resources  invested  in  it. 

The  syaptoe-oriented  and  fragaentary  approach  is  not  unique  to 
research  on  violence.    We  tend  to  approach  aost  social  problems  as  if 
they  were  separate  entities  to  be  studied  and  dealt  with  in  separate 
settings,  and  we  create  separate  research  and  service  bureaucracies 
for  each  problem.    The  futility  and  frustrating  results  of  this  approach 
to  problem^  rooted  in  the  fabric  of  society  are  well  known:  the  problems 
tend  to  persist  while  the  bureaucracies  which  study  and  treat  them 
keep  grtwl^g^  ^  ' 

Another  shortcoming  of  many  research  projects  on  violence  is 
the  tendency  to  disregard  its  multi-dimensional  dynamics  and  to  design 
investigations  around  single  dimensions  such  as  psychological,  bio- 
logical-genetic, etc.    Such  designs  lead  inevitably  to  misleading 
findings  which  reflect  the  academic  discipline  of  investigators  rather 


than  the  nature  of  phenomena  undor  stua.v.    rius  Jesi^.n  problem  ton 
is  not  unique  to  research  on  violence.    Uni -Jincnsion.il  ity  is 
intrinsic  to  the  prcvailinK  departmental  organization  of  universities, 
to  the  division  of  labor  of  the  'knowlcdiie  industr)'.'*        to  the 
resulting  vested  interests  and  myopic  perspectives  of  ■  comput  inr. 
scrments  within  that  industry.    The  rnost  frequently  cxplori^i  difrensions 
in 'studies  of  violence  and  of  social  problens  in  r.encral  in  the  United 
States  are  attributes  of  individuals.    This  tendmcy  has  system- 
naintaining  consequences  as  it  reinforces  the  prevailing  notion  that 
social  problems  including  violence  result  from  attributes  of  individuals 
rather  than  front  societal  forces  and  reactions  of  individiials  to 
th'jse  forces--a  clear  instance  of  blaming  victins  and  nb>olvinr.  ^ 
society. 

One  nore  shortconinK  related  to  the  forepoinr.  tendencies  an! 
to  tlic  basic  conceptions  and  hy])othei;e',  of  researchers,  is  treaiinv 
the  prevaili%  societal  context  as  a  "constant/'  rather  than  a.^  d 
cluster  of  '•variables"  when  dcsinning  -lemonst  rat  ion  proiects  ainevi 
at  reducing  and  pruventin^  the  incidonu-e  of  violence*    Pemonstrat n-rj 
projects  involve  the  design  of  experimental  settin«'r.  in  which  selected 
variables  are  modified  systematically  in  ordf^r  to  achieve  desinxl 
otjtcor.es.    The  success  of  denonstration  research  depends,  obvuniUy. 
on  the  validity  of  the  .chosen  ex:)erinental  variables  iii  tems  ot 
h)i>othesi2ed  outcomes.  .  Current  denonstration  projects  ained  at 
prevcntinK  violence  tend  to  use  individual  rather  than  societal 
fictor*  as  experimental  vari*f»lcs.    Based  on  the  conception  of 
violence  I  have  presented  here,  1  sugri^^-t  that  such  projects 
are  unlikely  to  reduce  violence  sir.ni f  icant  ly ,  unless  societal 
factors  are  used  as  experin^ntal  variables,  and  are  modified  in 
accordance  with  hypothesized  requirenents  (ff  optinun  hu.iin  develoi^ient . 


.1 .    Suggest i.ons_jo  Ame  1  i ^'"fVt^lI^fjL^^^."^/:^^",-^^'^^*'''^^^  °"  V^tilcn*-'^'- 

Based  on  the  foregoing:  critique  I  would  sugr.*?5t  that  research 
and  demonstration  projects  should  be  derived  from  clearly  articulated 
conceptions  and  hypotheses  concerning  the  sources  and  dynanics  o*' 
violence,  and  should  explore  processes  of  interaction  between  structural 
and  pcrstnal  violence,  rather  than  fragments  isolated  from  that  ^ 
context.    This  requires  that  research  should  be  multi-disciplinary 
in  order  to  transcend  the  single  dimensions  of  separate  academic 
disciplines,  none  of  which  can  adequately  interpret  and  deal  with  the 
multi-dimensional  reality  of  violence.    Finally,  researchers  should 
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overcoae  the  tendency  to  view  the  prevailing  social  order  as  constant 
and  should  experinentallv  rK>dify  societal  variables  in  directions 
expected  to  eliminate  structural  violence  and  to  enhance  conditions 
for  the  free  and  full  unfolding  of  cv-?ryone*s  inherent  potential. 
Such  experiments,  I  submit,  are  likely  to  reveal  effective-  approaches 
to  primary  prevention  of  personal  violence  and  other  destiuctive 
reactions  to  structural  violence  such  as  crime,  addictions,  alienation, 
suicide^  mental  and  physical  ill-health,  etc. 

ftr.  Chairman,  Mcmber^^of  the  Subcomnittee,  thank  you  again 
for  the  opportunity  to  present  to  you  my  views  on  societal  an J 
domestic  violence,  and  on  research  aimed  at  overcoming  violence. 
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WATEMEHT  OF  DAVID  0.  Oil.  PBOPESSOB  OP  SOCTAl  POUCY.  THE 
FLOKEKCE  maiviL  ORADUATE  SCHOOL  FOB  ADVAHCED  STUDIES 
IH  SOCIAL  WELFARE,  BBAXDEIS  UHIVEBSITY 

.    Dr.  Gil.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Clminnan.  for  givinp  mo  tlio  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  sonip  issues  concprninp  violence. 

I  would  like  to  tnlk  nbout  n  sotnowlmt  different  dimension  of  the 
problem,  because  mv  interest  has  »)een  consistently  in  the  snnal  sources 
of  violence,  be  it  child  abuse,  be  it  abuse  Wtween  spoiir^-s,  or  otlior 
forms  of  violent  l)ehavior. 

It  has  been  mentioned  throughout  the  mommj;  that  there  are 
social  factors,  economic  factors,  and  so  fortii,  and  it  seems  *o  me  im- 
portant to  l)e  specific  alwiit  what  these  factors  really  r 

In  my  view,  individual  violi^nce,  we  usually  talk  about,  is  really 
a  symptom.  Our  research  addresses  the  symptom,  and  our  interven- 
tion, addres.ses  tiie  symptom.  Now.  I  think  we  have  to  a<ldi  ess  symp- 
toms. When  I  have' a  fever.  I  take  an  aspirin  to  take  care  of  that. 
Rut  what  is  equallv  important,  and  usually  Rets  neglected,  is  to 
try  to  look  at  the  deeper  causes  that  consistently  produce  violent 
outcomes.  We  reallv  have  what  one  may  call  "societal  violence, 
"structural  violence."  that's  built  into  our  lives  and  pets  often  ex- 
pressed in  the  home.  It  is  also  reflected  in  mental  illness,  in  crime, 
and  so  foHh.  T  <lefine  violence  in  a  more  general  way  as  any  con- 
dition or  any  act  that  inhibits  the  (l^velopinent  of  people,  the  iinfolrt- 
•  inirof  human  potential.  .    .  ^ 

Now,  this  is  a  global  definition,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  have  to  start 
'  from  such  a  global  level  if  we  want  to  engage  in  primary-  prevention 

of  violence.  i     i  t* 

Obstructions  to  human  development  can  happen  on  many  levels.  It 
can  happen  on  the  individual  level,  between  people  hurting  one 
another.  It  can  happen  in  i-stitutions  like  schools  or  busineFses, 
whose  policies  or  practices  muv  interfer  with  the  needs  of  peop  c  to 
develop.  Finally,  it  may  happen  on  a  social  level  or  political  level 
where  politics  We  sanction  as- a  society  result  in  conditions  that  ob- 
struct the  development  of  people  and  that  cause  biological,  psycho- 
logical and  social  needs  of  members  of  oiir  society  to  remain  unful- 

L view  this  all  as  a  continuum,  and  we  have  to  look  at  the  Vnolo 
andf  to  understand  why  it  happens. 

Structural  violence' prevails  when  policies  concerning  the  way  peo- 
ple work,  concerning  the  wav  rights  are  distributed,  and  concerning 
the  way  i-esources  are  manaj,'  d,  result  in  enormous  deprivation  and 
stress  and  waste  of  human  prK  >ntial  within  the  society.  When  we  ex- 
amine the  way  we  work,  ,we  find  that  most  people  are  not  supposed  to 
•ues  their  heads  when  working;  they're  supposed  to  use  only  their 
hands;  and  even  when  they  use  their  hands,  they  produce  only  a 
little  piece,  not  a  total  product  of  which  they  can  be  proud.  TJow, 
this  is  one  illustration  of  structural  conditions  that  cause  human 
waste,  that  cause  obscructions  to  the  full  development  of  human 

potential.  i  -i- 

We  know  that  in  our  country  most  people  have  mental  capacities, 
physical  capacities,- emotional  capacities  to  be  creative  and  produc- 
tive, but  the  way  we  expect  them  to  work  these  capacities,  these  tal- 
ents, this  wealth  of  resources  is  lost.  » 

^  Its 
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Wlion  W(»  look  nt  our  schools,  this  is  wlioro  tliis  procoss  starts  bo- 
cnuso  thv  schools,  in  ii  sense*,  soirrojrntc*  ns  into  t)K>s<»  \ylio  will  (»von- 
hiallv  nse  thoir  lirads  nnd  those  who  will  tiot.  TtV  not  thnt  schools  do 
this  intontionnlly,  or  on  purpose,  but  scliools  nhvins  have  to  prei^nre 
children  for  the  work  life  frint's  nv.iihibl(»,  and  sin(»e  the  \vork  life  is 
structured  in  n  innnner  that  doesn't  reniiire  tlie  fiill Capacity  of  chil- 
drpn,  the  schm)ls  do  not  pre?>nre  them:  the  childn»n  feel  not  motivated 
to  develop  Ix^caiise  when  tliey  look  wh(»re  tliey'r(»  ^roinc,  wlien  they 
look  at  their  neirrhbors  or  what  their  parents  do,  they  see  severe  limits 
hnilt  into  their  life  prospects.  ^  * 

Thos(»  thinp?  may  seem  remote  from  violence  in  families,  the  snbiect 
we  are  addr^»ssinp;  bnt  work  alienation  and  t(»nsions  that  resnlt  ffom 
work  alienation  cret  carried  over  into  the  famiJv.  and  we  have  to  look 
at  this  factor  which  islH»lnnd  infra-familv  violence. 

>rr.  SriTFrEn.  Yon  mean  the  factor  of  work  alie?  ation? 

Dr.  Gil.  Yes.  T  find  that  the  factor  of  work  alienation  is  one  of 
the  most  destructive  com?>on<»nts  of  onr  existence. 

Mr.  SrnKrKK.  Wlmt  do  yon  mean  specifically  by  woik  alienation? 
Just  briefly.  Bec'inisc  basically  onr  problem  here  is  not  :^vork  aliena- 
tion. It's  intra-fiimily  violence. 

Dr.  Gtl.  Ye.^.  And  the  linkapc  with  social  forces. 

Mr.  SruFrKii.  Yes. 

Dr.  ffU,.  The  linkacre  conld  bo  work  alienation  in  what  happens 
to  the  family,  and  I'll  address  tliis.  Work  alicMintion  is  a  feeling 
at  work  of  not  l)einp  a  fnllv  fimctionintr  and  satisfied  human  beinp. 
HEW  (lid  a  stndv,  "Work  in  America,"  which  pointed  ont  in  preat 
detail  1m)w  tliis  phenomenon  is  fon?id  not  jn^t  o?i  the  assembly  line, 
but  also  in  office  work  and  in  executive  suites;  it's  all  over:  and  it 
is  related  probably  to  the  exploiting  and  competitive  dvnamics,  to 
the  liierarchial  structuns,  to  the  fact  that  people  don't  determine 
what  thev  are  doinjr  becanse  always  someone  else  up  there  does. 

Mr.  SiiEiTKn.  Professor  Gil,  let  mc  ju.st  interrupt  you.  \ 

yn^xt  von  liave  described  Vm  sure  is  a  problem,  but  it^  not  poinir 
t(4  be  solved  in  my  lifetime,  in  your  lifetime,  or  in  the  fores<»eable 
fil^nre.  There  is  no  .society  on  earth  that  has  solved  that  problem. 
It's  in  the  basic  nature  of  tbinps,  apparently,  for  a  lot  of  jobs  to  1)0 
defined  and  supervised  by  peoplv  other  than  the  peoph»  who  are 
fillinp  those  jobs.  .  * 

Now  it  mav  be  that  in  some  kind  of  nincana  we  will  have  a  society 
where  everybody,  defines  their  own  jobs  and  (»vervbody  .snpei  visea 
themselves  and'  wlierc  there's  no  accountability:  where  all  the  jobs 
are  pl«a.sant,  creative  and  very  .satisfying,  and  where  there's  no 
drndpery  connected  with  any  jol).  We  certaiidy  haven't  arrived  at 
that  point,  in  terms  of  the  job  description  of  a  Conpressman.  T  can 
assure  you  of  that.  Mayl>e  sometime  in  the  future  all  1ol>s  will  l>e 
pleasant,  rewarding,  satisfying,  tension-free,  anxiety-free.  Tn  the 
meantime  we  are  faced  with  a  condition,  and  not  a  theory,  as  Presi- 
dent Grover  rieveland  said  about  h  hundred  years  ago.  nnd  to  talk 
al)out  the  fact  tha^  our  society  i.sn't  perfect,  to  me,  is  a  cop-ont. 

You're  not  going  to  solve  it;  T'm  not  goinjx  to  solve  it:  this  Con- 
gress isn't  coing  to  solve  it;  in  tlie  next  centun*  \ye  won't  solve  it; 
and  even  if  we  get  closer,  expectations  will  get  higher,  and  things 
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that  we  don't  conaidcr  now  i^onrrps  of  fnistrntion  will  then  be  con- 
sidered apiircea  of  fnistrntion  Wontise  pxpcctntjons  ftUvnys  ontlivc  in 
our/jocietv  our  ability  to  deliver.  j   •   ^i.  u 

1  would  like  yon,  if  vou  can.  to  tell  na  whnt  we  can  do  in  the  here 
and  now.  bernuae  we  lire  faced  with  a  condition  and  not  a  theory. 
What  should  the  Federal  rok  bo  ?  What  have  we  learned  aboiit  intra- 
familv  violence  that  we  can  do  something  about?  In  what  direction 
do  we  need  more  knowledge?  In  what  directions  can  we  improve  the 
capability  of  the  great  r(U|iuries  of  social  work  oriented  agencies: 
The  home,  the  church,  thf  schools,  the  YMCA's.  the  churches  and 
the  synagogues?  How  ran  we  improve  their  ability  to  help  families 
cope  with  the  admitted  strains,  anxieties  and  frustrations  that  are 
in  our  society?  We  have  simplv  got  to  learn  to  cope  with  them  in  a 
way  that  short-circuits  nr  de-fnses  the  expression  of  all  of  these 
frustrations  in  explosions  of  violence  within  the  family.  That  is  our 
challenge;  not  simply  saying  that  we  haven't  achieved  perfection  in 

our  society.  ^  * 

I  would  like  you  to  address  yourself  to  the  problems  that  ^^  face 
as  Government  officials,  whether  elected  officials  or  appointed  officials. 
What  can  we  do  witli  the  condition  that  confronts  us  now  ? 

Dr.  Gil.  It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  rc  abso- 
lutely right.  We  cannot  all  at  once  resolve  our  underlying  problems. 
It  is  still  important  for  us,  first  of  all,  to  admit  them  and  to  be  aware 
of  them. 

Mr.  SciiKUKn.  Of  course.  .  t 

Dr.  Gil.  And  to  test  whether  it  is  true;  and  here  is  something  I 
want  to  .say  on  the  diretliui)  of  |)<»wible  research :  We_certainly  have 
to  intervene  and  to  protect  people  when  they  are  hurt.  This  goes  with- 
out saying.  We  do  not  want  to  extend  suffering.  We  want  to  eliminate 
it.  Hence,  I  support  many  activities  such  as  counseling,  medical  inter- 
vention, and  so  forth,  which  we  are  used  to  doing.  But  we  very  often 
stop  with  that,  the  thrust  of  my  comments  is  that  we  must  go  bevond 
that,  we  must  examine  to  what  extent  intra-family  violence  is  reduced 
if  we  modify  some  of  the  major  sources  such  as  the  work  situation ; 
will  this  hatrt  the  desiivd.  anticipated  effect  on  families.  We  need  a 
coherent  theory  of  violence  from  which  to  derive  our  questions  for 
research  and  from  which  to  design  demonstration  projects. 

It  would  be  possible  to  de.s^gn  demonstrations,  perhaps  in  one  or 
two  communities,  to  test  some  of  the  hypotliesir^d  linkages  between 
the  way  people  work  and  violent  liehaviors  in  the  family. 

Mr.  FomxTEn.  I'm  perfectly  willing  to  concede  that  frustrations  and 
anxieties  on  the  job,  and  alienation  produced  by  the  job,  take  its  toll 
on  the  home.  I  wouldn't  frankly  feel  that  you'd  get  a  verv  great  deal 
of  support  in  Congress  for  doing  research  on  something  that  s  trans- 
parently self-evident  to  anv  thinking  human  being— that  anxieties, 
frustrations,  unfairness,  inequities,  harshnes,  and  abuse  on  the  job 
must  take  its  toll  in  the  home.  I  think  we  can  assume  that  as  a  given. 
Dr.  Gil.  Can  we  do  somethink  about  it,  sir  ? 

Mr.  SciiKiTKR.  Yes.  There  are  people  who  arc  trying  to  improve 
situations  on  the  job.  I^ots  of  jobs  have  been  redesigned  over  the  years 
to  eliminate  the  very  things  that  you're  talking  about,  or  at  least 
to  reduce  them,  and  there  have  been  many  kinds  of  experiments. 
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Certainly,  unions  arc  mnkinp  dorisions  in  nrons  now  flint  thoy 
wouldn't  linvo  drenmcd  of  oven  nskiufr  fo  no^rotinfo  a  ponornf ion  njro. 

In  New  York  City,  there  is  nn  incredible  complex  of  work  resfric- 
tions  thnt  the  unions  hnve  nepotintod,  which*  from  their  point  of  view, 
prosumnbly  mnkes  life  more  plonsnnf  mid  more  tolernble,  and  re- 
duces the  anxieties  and  the  tensions  on  the  I'ob.  But  here  we  have 
comparatively  limited  resources  to  work  with  and  we're  tryinir  to 
focus  on  something  that  has  not  Itccu  focused  upon  before,  intra- 
familv  violence.  / 

Let'^  just  assume  that  all  of  those  anxieties,  pressures,  and  tensions 
outside  of  the  home  take  their  toll  on  infra-family  relationships.  We 
still  have  to  face  up  in  this.  Congress  to  what  society  can  do,  as  I 
said,  to  de-fnse  and  to  better  understand  those  tensions  and  help 
people  cope  with  them.  Hopefully,  we'll  reduce  these  tensions. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  adjourn  soon  because  the  House  is  now 
in  session,  but  if  you  have  any  final  words,  we  would  like  to  hear 
them.  ,1. 

Mr.  Steerr.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  interiect,  if  Tmay  ? 

Even  bpfore  you  get  to  the  question  of  work  fnistrntiou,  on  page  7 
T  notice  that  yon  apeak  of  the  problem  reallv  arising  out  of  the 
primacy  of  the  profit  motive,  T  don't  pretend  that  the  profit  motive 
is.  the  perfect  answer,  but  I  just  want  to  verify:  Are  you  against  the 
free  enterprise  svstem? 

Dr.  Gtl.  No,  sir.  T'm  not.  T  am  for  the  free  enterprise  system,  so 
that  everyone  should  be  free  to  engage  in  enterprise.  At  the  moment 
we  have  a  forced  enterprise  system.  »  ^  '  .     •  * 

Mr.  Steers.  When  I  say  "the  free  enterprise  sy?^(eui,-'  T  think  its 
ordinarily  defined  to  mean  that  the  profit  motive  is  operating  through- 
out the  system. 

Are  voii  against  the  profit  motive  ? 

Dr.  Gih.  T  am  against  the  profit  motive  the  way  we  practice  it 
because  it's  a  profit  motive  for  a  very  small  minority  of  our  society. 
I  would  be  for  a  profit  motive  that  profits  everyone  in  the  same 
manner. 

Mr.  Steers,  T  think  that's  a  new  definition  of  profit  motive. 

Let  me  point  oui  to  you:  You  say:  "intrinsic  human  needs  will 
not  be  met  when  meeting  them  is  not  i)rofitnl)le  *  nnu  T  suppose 
that  can  be  accepted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  also  Ik*  stated,  that, 
generallv  speaking;,  meeting  intrinsic  human  needs  is  profitable,  and 
I  think  that's  thi^  main  thrust  of  our  entire  industrial  system  in  the 
United  States.  .  .  i 

I  think  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  adopt  any  political  system  or 
any  economic  system  that  you  want— but  I  just  want  to  clarify  that 
to 'mo  what  yoli  have  outlined  here  is  a  statement  and  what  you  vc 
stated  here  is,  it  seems  to  lue,  that  our  entire  economic  system  is  the 
cause  of  work  frustration  and  that,  in  turn,  is  the  cause,  or  is  asso- 
ciated with,  violence.  Therefore,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  family  vio- 
lence''we're  going  to  have  to  reconstruct  our  economic  system  in  a 
very  fundamental  way,  whether  you.  call  it  a  destruction  of  free 
enterprise  or  not*   ,  , 

Dr.  Gtfi,  You've  certainly  correctly  interpreted  mv  concliisiona. 
My  understanding  is  that  our  industrial  system  not  meeting  hu- 
man needs.  The  assumption  is  often  made  that  if  every  enterprise 
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.  does  its  best  to  maximize  its  prpfits  then  as  a  byproduct,  nee<js  will 
be  fulfilled.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  needs  are  not  bemg  fulhlled, 
as  evidenced  by  the  enormous  raie  of  poverty  and  frustration;  so 
obviously  the  systeni  does  not  work  right  and  requires  adjustments. 

Mr.  Steeiw.  What  is  the  name  of  the  economic  system  that  you 
think  we  ought  to  go  toward?  ,.  ,  , 

Dr.  Gil.  I  would  prefer  to  avoid  any  labels  because  that  creates, 
problems.  I  don't  think  that  labels  of  syakgSD^  such  as  Communist  or 
socialist  or  free  enterprise  or  capitalist,  are  important.  What  is  im- 
portant is  to  cxnrnine  whether  the  basic  functions. of  a  social  system 
satisfy  the  full  needs  of  its  members  and  facilitate  their  full  dcvel- 

opiuent.  _  ,    ,    1  •  t 

Mr.  SciiEiTEH.  What  society  would  you  S'iggest  that's  doing  that 
a  great  deal  better  than  our  society? 

Dr.  Gil.  I  would  say  that  the  native  Americans  who  were  here 
before  the  white  i)eople  came  were  much  more  successful  in  doing 
this.  Many  native  tribes  in  Africa  seem  to  have  solvctl  the.se  prob- 
lems more  adequately  than  we  have,  and  they  have  developed. 

Mr.  SciiEi'Eii.  I  siipposc  there  are  no  societies  on  earth  .where  the 
status  of  women  is  more  deuianding  and  where  women  are  abused 
more  as  chattel.?  and  child  breeders  than  the  traditional  tribal  so- 
ciety in  Africa. 

Dr.  Gil.  I  would  agree  with  you,  sir. 

Mr.  SciiEi'Eu.  One-half  of  that  population  is  .systematically  de- 
meaned, degraded,  and  physically  abused. 
Dr.  Gil.  In  some  tribes;  not  all. 

Mr.  SciiEUER.  I'm  looking  for  a  model.  Is  there  any  country  that 
we  should  look  at  that  has  solved  this  problem  ? 

Dr.  Gil.  I'm  not  aware  of  any  that  has  solved  all  these  problems. 

Mr.  SciiEUEn.  SVhat  count  ries  liave  come  closest ? 

Dr.  Gil.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  some  attempts  in  China  move  in 
that  direction.  There  are  givat  problems  there.  Some  attempts  in  the 
collective  settlements  in  Israel  moved  in  that  direction.  I  lived  in  a 
kibbutz,  and  I  know  that  they  are  much  closer  to  this  than  many 
other  parties  arc. 

But  to  nie  the  issue  is  not  who  is  doing  things  m  a  proper  manner, 
but  how  can  we.  in  our  so-iety.  move  in  that  direction?  Even  if  no- 
l)ody  coidd  do  it,  with  oin  capacities,  our  intellectual  and  emotional 
capacities,  with  our  technology  and  our  science,  we  could  move  con- 
stantly forward  in  that  direction,  rather  than  saying  that  "Nobody 
else  i.s  doing  it;  we  don't  do  it  either."  We  have  enormous  scientihc 
and  material  resources,  and  we  have  an  enormous  rate  of  poverty. 

You  nuoted  figures  that  the  incidence  of  killings  among  us  is 
higher  than  in  a  good  many  other  .places;  that  the  incjdencc_of  in- 
fant mortality  is  higher  with  us  than  in  many  other  places.  This  is. 
due  to  structural  violence,  sir,  and  I  say  it's  unnecessary,  and  I  think 
we  have  to  address  these  i.ssues  along  with  trying  to  intervene  on  the 
day-to-day  basis  when  people  suffer  from  violence  in  their.homcF 

Mr.  ScHErER.  This  is  no  time  for  us  to  get  into  a  long  discussion  of 
the  Chinese  society.  I'll  give  the  Chinese  tremendous  credit  for  hav- 
ing achievpd  tremendous  breakthroughs  in  terms  of  delivering  goods, 
services,  adequate  food  nutrition,  and  a  certain  kind  of  education  to 
.  their  people.  But  if  you  think  that  the  Chinese  society  is  based  on 
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the  principle  of  the  freedom  and,tlie  intepfj-ity  of  the  individiinl  to 
organize  his  own  life  and  direct  h^  own  life,  1  think  wcM  have  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  us. 

Dr.  Giu  1  didn't  say  that.  1  think  it's  up  to  tlio  Chinese  to  worry 
about  their  problems  and  it's  up  to  iis  to  worry  al)oiit  our  problems.^ 

Mr,  SciiKURK.  But  youVe  telling  ine  tliat  we  doilY  have  free  enter- 
prise, that  we  have  forced  enterprise. 

Dr.  Qiu  Yes,  we  do.  . 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  If  there's  any  place  on  earth  Mherc  forced  enter- 
prise is  structured  into  the  system,  it's  the  Chinese  society. 

Dr.  Giu  That's  probably"  right-  That's  not  the  model  T  advocate, 
sir. 

Mr.  SciiEUiCR.  Jim,  do  von  have  a  question  ? 

Mr.  GALLAmiER.  Yea.  One  question,  please. 

Mr.  SciiEUKR.  Dr.  Gil,  Jim  Gallagher  of  our  minority  staff. 

Mr.  Gali^oher.  You  mention  on  page  24:  a  clear  instance  of 
blaming  victims  and  absolving  society."  - 

But  don't  you  concur  that  in  niany  instances  the  victims  themselves 
are  blameworthy?  Young  couples  that  try  to  stay  up  with  the 
Joneses.  I'n.i  speaking  now  of  the  economic  factor.  They  make  an  ade- 
quate income  but  it  becomes  inadequate  by  the  way  they  spend  their 
money.  The  husband  buys  an  $8,()()0  imported  car  when  he  coidd  buy 
a  good  used  car.  The  w'ife  wants  a  new  washing  machine  when  the 
old  one  would  do.  In  other  words,  together  they'iv  nmning  up  bills 
and  contributing  to  the  enormous,  collective  debt  created  by  the  credit 
card  problem  that  we  have  today.  This  leads  to  financial  problems 
within  the  family. 

I  live  in  a  modest  suburb,  and  there  are  these  sort  of  problems; 
the  marital  fights,  3ome  of  them  physical,  that  result  because  of  the 
economic  factor,  money  factors  that  are  brought  on  by  couples  them- 
selves and  their  lack  of  family  financial  discipline  in  the  accounting 
of  their  own  household  budget. 

Dr.  Gil.  Sir,  you  are  absolutely  right  that  people  make  great 
mistakes,  but  they  never  make  them  in  isolation.  They  make  these 
mistakes  in  the  socielal  context  in  which  their  value  sernerge  and 
their  consciousness  is  develoi)ed.  The  desire  for  n  new  washing  ma- 
chine is  the  result  of  advertising  for  more  nnd  better  things.  It's 
also  the  result  of  built-in  obsolescence  into  the  old  washing  machine, 
wliich  increases  the  profit  of  the  producer  of  that  old  washing  ma- 
chine when  it  breaks  down. 

So  the  issue  is  not  simply  to  sny  people  do  bad  things.  They  do, 
of  course.  But  the  important  thing  is  to. see  that  what  people  do  as 
individuals,  is  done  in  interaction  with  the  social  processes  withm 
which  their  values,  their  consciousness,  and  their  behavior  emerges. 

What  I  am  critical  of  is  that  we  look  at  the  last  link  in  the  chain 
and  we  say  people  are  irresponsible;  they  don't  numage  their  in- 
comes right.  Of  course  some  don't.  Rut  they  ni*e  fmu^ioninfx  within 
a  social  system  that  constantly  encourages  them  to  consume  more: 
"(fo  buy,  go  buy,"  and  that  too  is  a  result  of  other  forces,  a  result 
of  the  total  economic  system. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Granted.  But  we  cah't  relieve  them  of  the  use  of 
their  own  critical  faculties  in  keeping  their  own  perspectives  in  order. 
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If  they  have  an  extremely  matctialistic  outlook  they're  bound  to  run 
into  problems.  ^  . 

Dn  Gil.  Well,  they  grew  up  in  that  society  which  shaped  their 
consciouanoss.  They  weren't  born  with  a  materialistic  oiitlook.  If  the 
same  people  were  born  in  an  entirely  different  society 'they  would  act 
differently  and  would  develop  a  different  outlook. 

Vm  certainly  not  suKf^estini^  that  yon  and  I  are  not  able  to  originate 
and  to  initiate  thoughts  and  behavior,  but  all  our  thinking  and  all 
our  initiating  reflect  from  our  total  human  development  in  a  particu- 
lar family,  in  a  particular  neighborhood,  in  a  particular  country,  and 
the  particular  values  and  communications  that  we  encounter.  The 
error,  in  my  view,  is  to  separate  one  from  *he  other.  We  nu!st  consider 
the  interaction. 

Mr.  SniEtTKR.  Professor,  you  mentiqned  that  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try a  system  not  of  free  enterprise  but  of  forced  enterprise.  Can  you 
ieil  us  very  briefly  what  you  meant  by  that? 

Dr.  Gill  Free' enterprise,  to  illustrate  moans  you  own  a  piece  of 
land,  you  have  a  plow,  you  have  the  seed,  and  you  raise  your  food. 
This  is  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  SciiriTKR.  That's  absolutely  absurd.  In  a  coimtry  of  200  mil- 
lion, where  two-thirds  of  us  live  in  urbanized  area.s,  where  tw;o-thirds 
or  three-quarters  of  us  bv  1980  will  live  in  the  SMSA,  Standard 
Metropolitan  Stntistirnl  Areas,  how  can  you  conceive  that  each  one 
of  us  should  have  a  plow  and  a  piece  of  land  ?  ^ 

Dr.  Gil.  I  didn't  suggest  this.  1  gave  you  one  illustnition  of  free 
enterprise,  the. principle  of  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  SriiEn^.R.  That  has  no  relevance  in  today's  world.  Dr.  Gil. 

Dr*.  GiiJ  The  principles  arc  relovanl . 

Mr.  ScfiKrKK.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  we  <lo  not  have 
a  system  of  free  enterprise,  that  we  have  a  system  of  forced  enter- 
prise? 

Dr.  Gil.  A  system,  of  forced  enterprise  menus  tlia<  the  people  who 
work  do  not  own  the  nmtcrinls  and  the  resources  with  which  they 
work.  They  depend  on  those  who  own  these  things  to  get  a  position 
of  work. 

lict  nie  say  again  T  lived  in  u  collective  settlement.  We  owned  oin* 
factories.  \Ve  owned  our  land.  We  ran  our  work,  and  we  df^cided 
ourselves  how  we  were  i;oing  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Snirrra.  Dr.  Gil,  I've  visited  kibbutzes.  Tve  stayed  overnight 
in  a  few  kibbutzes;  0.5  percent  of  the  Israeli  people  have  rejected  the 
kibbutz  as  their  preferred  way  of  life. 

Dr.  Gil..  People  make  the  choices  they  want  to. 

Mr.  SriimcR.  Do  you  know  any  other  industrial  society  where  the 
people  own  the  machines  with  which  they  work  ? 

Dr.  Gil.  No,  becau.se  in  most  industrial  societies,  or  in  all,  most 
people  have  been  expropriated,  and  hence,  they  do  not  own  them; 
that's  why  I  say  they  are  forced  to  participate  in  enterprises  for  the 
profit  of  others.*  That's  l)oth  sides  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  SriirrKR.  Do  you  feel  that  people  in  our  society  should  have 
the  right  not  to  work?  Should  they  have  the  right  to  leisure,  and  be 
supported  by  society? 
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Dr.  Gil,  I  think  people  should  have  the  right  to  work  and  benefit 
from  the  work  they  do,  rather  than  that  others  should  benefit  from 
the  work  tliey  do,  primarily.  ... 

Mr.  SciiEUER.  Do  you  feel  that  there's  a  basic  mconsjstcncy  to  peo- 
ple having  jobs  for  which  thoyVo  componsated  and  bpnofitpd.  arid 
also  the  fact  that  their  work  is  of  profit  to  the  groups  who  have  niade 
the  capital  investment  and  provided  the  capital  formation  by  which 
workers  can  be  productive  and,  therefore,  earn  good  salaries? 

Dr.  Gii.  Sir,  the  problem  is  that  the  capital  they  provide  is  essen- 
tially stolen.  It  has  been  expropriated  from  the  people.  The  minorit) 
owns  it,  and  has  taken  it  away  from  the  people.  We  expropriated  the 
native  Americans  by  driving  them  onto  reservations  or  killing  them. 
We  took  their  lands.  And  we  continued  that  process  systematically  by 
exploiting  slaves  and  wage  laborers.  The  result  is  that  today  1^  than 
5  percent  of  our  population  own  perhaps  90  percent  of  our  productive 
resources  and  the  rest  of  us  depend  for  our  living  on  being  employed 
by  those  who  own.  This  is  not  free,  but  forced  enterprise. 

Mr.  SciiEUER.  You>  saying  that  5  percent  of  our  population  own 
90  percent  of  our  resources?  . 

Dr.  Gil.  Of  the  productive  resources,  l^rhaps  it  is  less  than  .)  per- 

Mr.  ScHEOTW.  I  would  question  that  figure.  I  don't  have  that  at 

%r"Sli!^ell,  the  latest  figure  I  have  is  that  72.7  percent  of  cor- 
porate stock— and  thatV  in  The  New  York  Times  of  July  30, 1976  is 
owned  by  6  percent  of  the  population.  So  the  concentration  is  enor- 

SciiEUER.  We  thank  vou  for  coming  and  being  with  us.  We  just 
had  the  bells  for  a  roll  chW  vote.  So  we'll  adjourn  this  hearing,  and 
we'll  commence  tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock  with  the  second  day 
of  hearings  on  family  violence.  ' 

[Whereupon,  at  12:20  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  10  a.m.,  on  Wednesday,  February  15,  1978.] 
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House  of  Represextativm, 
Committee  ox  Science  and  Technouxjy, 

SmCOMMITTEE  ON  DOMESTIC  AND  InTERNATIONAI- 

Scientific  Planning,  Analtsis  and  Cooperatton, 

Waahinffton,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10 :30  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room  2228, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  James  H.  Scheuer,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  presiding. 

Present :  Reperesentative  Scheuer  and  PurscU. 

Staff  members  present:  Jonah  Shackmai,  Leslie  Tx)flin,  and  Jim 
Gallagher,  technical  consultant. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  The  second  day  of  hearings  on  research  into  violent 
behavior  within  the  family  will  come  to  order.  This  is  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee*  on  Science  and  Technology  known  as 
DISPAC,  Domestic  and  International  Scientific  Planning,  Analysis 
and  Cooperation. 

We  are  going  to  ask  the  five  witnesses  to  come  up  to  the  table,  and 
we  will  hear  yott  en  banc.  We  will  make  it  nice  and  informal.  Our 
witnesses  this  morning  are  Dr.  Lenore  Walker,  assistant  professor  of 
psychology.  Colorado  Women's  College;  Dr.  Suzanne  Steinmetz,  as- 
sistant professor  of  individual  and  family  studies  of  the  University  of 
Deleware,  Ms.  Marjory  Fields,  Brooklvn  Legal  Se^^•ice9,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  Dr.  Tobey  Myers,  Texas  Research  Institute  of  Mental  Science, 
Houston,  Tex.  and  Dr.  Anne  Flitcraft,  postdoctoral  fellow.  Center 
for  Health  Service  Research,  Yale  University.  ,  .    .  „ 

What' we  would  like  to  do  is  have  your  statements  printed  in  full 
at  this  point  in  the  record,  and  then  we  would  like  to  just  chat  in- 
formally and  have  you  talk  to  us  as  if  we  were  in  the  living  room  to- 
gether, and  then  we  will  have  some  questions  for  you. 

Mr.  SciiEUER.  We  will  start  out  with  Dr.  Lenore  Walker,  assistant 

Erofessor  of  psychology,  Colorado  Women's  College.  We  are  glad  to 
aveyou.  The  floor  is  yours.  . 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Lenore  Walker  is  as  follows  :J 
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I.enore  E-  Wnlkor,  Ed. P. 
Chftlrporaon  and  Annorlrito 
Prof«^8Sor  of  Pcycholor.y 
Co>orado  Womon'o  Colior.^ 

February  15.  1978 

It  hno  hecom'j  clear  that  despiti;  tnont  pecplo':;  dn:;inf  to  live  in 
a  peaceful  family,  that  ir.  a  r.o:\l  never  reached  by  mout.    Although  th.' 
hitUory  of  upouso  abuno  i:-.  anci^'nt.   it  hati  not  h-(;n  adoquatdy  i:tiMi'»d. 
Eveti  today,  with  all  the  natior.fil  intorc^nt  in  baf;irvd  wom-n,  ni.-n. 
children  and  other  family  rr.einberp,  governmental  a';L'nci<-i;  (:onnern«M]  with 
alluratlnr.  roBearch  fundirh-ivo  not  speclficaliy  dnulr.nated  <lomr::ric 
violence  resoarch  as  top  priority.     Nor  havf'  morru-u  to  d»v..'U,p  ai-quMt.' 
tr-itrwHt  proriramn  b^-cn  wi.i-ly  dirr-rii^-d.    PpDunr- '  abur.n  has  h^ru 
roriiiidorod  an  .icct>ptabh'  rc  liol-j  ticn       m'trital  di  ;;Mp.i-oom'»nt  Tor^: 

th»>  violence  is  ronfituMl  to  tho  hoi.i.  ,     TalHu-/^  :ibout  nu^h  a::i-,a'i5 1  r.. 
ar.'Hn.porrinr.  i     to  th*.'  polir.-  or  o^h^-r::  it.  U-lpii.r.  prol'..;:;: ion .; 

h:ir.  been  a  t  iboo  until  th-  wpr.-ri* r.ovrn.- nt,   'isin-.  Uv  t'-.:hi.iMvi"  of 
.*A.,qoio..pnpRrt  raisinr  if.roupt:.  wa:;  'iM-:   to  /'.^.t,  wonu'n        i:b:a'.-  tb- 
pain  and  horror  of  Uvir.r.  day  by  d':y        t-rror.     Om;-  b;it,N.r.-d  wutv-r.. 
who  hav«  typically  lived  in  ifidlatlon,  bf.y.an  tu  n-all/.v  thai  th*  y 
won;  not  alone  In  thoir  fear  of  bL*im',  hai'rr..>d  by  tb"ir  ivjrs    t>my  b  r 
to  talk  and  from  them  I  ha/t'  loari.'Ml  wbat  I  ::h:,n:  with  you  tod.ay.  1 
nn  convinced  that  althour.h  wc  tal>:  about  ;:pour..-  abui;r.    in  V9  out  of  100 
r.it.uationi;.  we  are  really  talkin/.  about  batli'r.Ml  wom-n.     Vmilo  it  ii;  tto 
dfrib*-  true  that  3om"  sinll  p-rf:"iitav'  of  rr...ti  ai-r  bt-im:  b.-.i^.n  >-:/  Uu-ir 
w-,n..n,   thH  incid..n':-.   In  q-u/rK:;/  arid  ia-vcri^y  ii;  nowb^-r--  fM-ar  Ih.- 
rn.nltudr  of  the  rioftintal  problrr.  nf  wins  jibu::-.     I  i^liall   try  tu 
d.':;.  rlb«>  how  thin  \'A  so  a:;  1  dir.'lu/.a  tr.y  ret;»-Mfx-b  :'i.d  trr:.*jn-  :.t  in 
thi-.  area.     I  inclua--  p  ibruib-  i   i  r'-v-uiita  of  Ihi::  i--::- n-'h  n.-  r  -f 
..I'  ny  Viutimar.y  ar.d  Vi It.t'  h   ^b-:.        Vhi::  n-puf't. 

In  oirly   IVVO.   v^^-'t.  1  ^v,-:  :t  pru-Mcir.;:  v^yr)uAor.  ^ un  t  h>  r.-il'v 
c.r  fM*,MM-;:  f.-di.:al  :>b.-l    m.  .'.w;  -T-r.-/  i.^v^tM  nf  P.;/    ■  1  . 't  ,  V; .  b-.',  w ,  V> 


bv   till'  n'  ^  w!«b  wb<'i,   t)!.  ;;  liad 
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woFcn  Were  ablf  to  nLup  Vcir^:  r\  vicrti*^.  of  such  :i:;n'iui*^.     Thnrr-  tnr*./  r  -f*-: 
Btlmulatcd  r.y  ciirior.ity  r-r/i  I  t«.-;*^.n  to  ark  ry  cHl'virwr-n  m  thf.-  r/.:r!jcril 
school  and  pnych-lor.y  facultlon  if^^'thfy  w/»ro  alno  no-in^  wor^M.  prtti'^i.tr: 
who  were  reportin/:  uiniUirpiv.'ch 'iV.U?!  or  phyairnl  :i>.u3o  hy  th^lr  m'llr 
partn^rc.    Slowly,  th'rSL'  poll^ja'^'ioc  ur.d  rr.y  fomiriitit  r^.twork  ber.an  to 
recoP:riie  and  refer  othf»r  Li-^oh'woTr.on  *o       uo  thnl  I  could  Interview  then. 
Whtn  I  moved  to  Denver,  Colorado  ir,  late  1V75  I  continued  my  renearch. 
I  be^tan  the  rotor.d  of  f.overnr"nt  fundinr.  a-ejicion  to  :'upport  thic  work  and 
waQ  unablt  to  find  fundirp;  d'jspite  writinr.  r.rantn  until  thir  January  1978. 
Thvin.  with  ni'  o'*n  noncy  and  ^hc  support  of  ny  collr.-.;f.  I  have  purniied  ir.y 
ctudy  of  battered  women  co  -.ha*:  to  daU'  1  hrtve  intervirw  120  wo^ien  ir 
dfepth  and  about  300  nnre  ar.J  th'dr  help.-rc  ir.  leni;  detaiffd  format.  In 
1976  I  travele  d  to  Eni^land  and  throui^-ffortu  by  neveral  irx-mbera  of 
con^reoB.   I  wan  f^iven  courtosier.  by  th'  Con-.nonwealth  Offit:e  of  Inforrntion 
aa  a  special  AArrican  truest  and  EcientirVt.     I  ir.r  t  with  T-V-nberi;  of  r:irl5aTnr,- 
on  the  S«>lect  Comittee  on 'violence  in  t-^arria'^e  wnich  hold  hc.--inr.r.  such 
as  thlu  Coninitt<»c  and  the  recent  U  S    Coir.r.i sffion  on  Civil  Rirhts  H'-arir  r.ii 
held  on  January  30  and  31.  mB,,  which  I  also  rrqm-nt  bcconc  part  of  ihiv. 
tQBtlmony.    I  vinited  reTU.'.es  (as  they  call  our  sholterc^or  safe-houscn) 
for  batterod  wor'in  and  th'Ur  childn-n  throughout  Kn-li^nd  r>,r/J  whr  r.  I  r-tum-MJ 
to  this  country  havr>- holp"d  fT.^o'jra-<>  t\fir  entabl irViir-cnt  in  evi^ry  r.M./jr 
city  or  town.     The  availability  of  cuch  cholters  in  not  a  panacea  but  will 
BtimuUto  devclopr.ont  of.  tthor  kind?  of  tref    nonf  pror,rams  while  providin.^, 
immediate  safe'ty  for  vi6itina  of  dor.     :ic  violence.     I  have  lobbied  for 
legislative  chan.-o.  assisted  in  d^ivelopr^nt  of  shrUv-r::.  and  tentifi-d  in 
nany  trials  where  battered  women  were  drfendents  for  kiUirr.  or  neriou.nly 
harmin;  their  battering,  rates  in  self  d*^fonno,     I  have  developed  mental 
health  techniques  that  are'ur.cful  for  rental  health  professionals  to  use 
in  workin-  wit^  battered  won-n  and.  then  Tehran  fcrainini:  others  in  usinr,  then. 
Ky  husbar.d.  Dr.  Morton  Flax,  also  a  psycholop.ist.  and  I  have  developed 
a  tochnlque  for  trtutirr.  cc^.pV.^  which  in  r.uc<^r.:iful  in  rftdu.-^inr,  ::^'Verity 
and  froqui^ncy  of  th-^ir  violer.l  opicud'.-s.     And  to --tlu^ r  wt- 'haVL.  tri.nl  to 
develop  pro.-rams  for  worki--  wit.  th-  offend^'r:-.  ^  th-^  ana  which  pro/.-s  t... 
*be  nc'jt  recistivL*  to  s*Jcc'»si;l'ul  inter/t^r.tion. 

V^-/f'\op7r.T.i  Of  treatn-r/  alternativ.'C  is  definftflfy  Jianp'-'riMl  by  a*- 
pa.irity  of  d'lVi  drs-iribir.:  th-  r.-n  and  wor-n  who  1  ivi-  in  vu-l-na...  Wail- 
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T  applaud  the  cffortu  of  :.;r;.:;      ^  ris.  in  <J..s;.  ril  : .  InoiJ'^n'^e 

l<^vean  of  vir.l'.nc©  fror.  t  rror.o  f:o''t»o:.  of  frijnilift^  for  wh:--.  violence  is     .  ^ 
•4*  way  of  llf«,  hitf  datrt  ifi  r.c:  ucr-.j;  for  T-^itmMit.  cffprin.         rU  loa^ 
in  ttWinr..  over  how  in:ir r.^r.  r.M  ho.v  r.v.>  ^         an.'  harr.od  r:t*h  -r  tvu. 
■  ireocitts  our  nood  to  Kr.o>/  wht*-.  the  ch-ir  .om  .'•iuticn  nro  of  viuiont  n.;n 
und  woawn  and  oXlficrl  retiMMch  iu  U:=rn  thr  .ff io  y  of  alrcnJy  f5;ita^;^>»<»'^ 
treatment  pro^rriims.    Str-iur.  .:.::rat«^  th-tt  a«  r,a:./ ac  Oe?5  of  th.V  poy-ilatlon 
■llvec  invlolunc-?  ar^d  ry  datu  8-.rpi>r-a  t>.ia.  riiliriV*.     Thn  NaUoril  CtnKnr 
for  Child  Abaue  and  N.n'/.ec^  '.i'v.  wM-   i-.'^^.f-'l  c.h.l^lr.n  Uvu  in  a 

hofta  where  their  par^^nto  fis^t  violo  -^y.  'M'  of  ^fto  n^^n  that  horay 
abvKo  thair  childrer,  too.    Thi»  Is  cv^rn:;t«J  of  raW:  child 

abuB'fr.-  In  cacc-J  whore  thr?r**  is  no  docjr.entuJ  bruua<^ttl..i*;r .  Vy  d^ln  conflrmB 
that    u  lar««  number  of  r/jr  wK;.  M^u-  their  wor:.(ir.  .ily.  bcti'^  ihoir  cMldrtrn. 
And  furthonnorc,  accordir,:  '-o.  Vr.e  vv".^  rv^  It.ti.rli^w.d.  n^r.  whr..  ;.V.^.O      *  • 
tlwlr  woBon  bava  betr  abuaad  or  nef:l«ctr  J.  aS  children. 

I  an  eortair.  that  u'v:-s  i'-  it  ho-..-  wv^rc-  their  f>th -v  uU  ..0;:  t>..Mr 
'motht^r  l»  a  Ropt  Inaldlois  for-,  of  c>^iid  n.-.tr  in  Wr^^r.i  ,    Th^r,  apo.s'.^ 
.  abM«*?  in  probably  vor;/  relnV-ti       chUd  r/Dur;*..  probnUy  .-/.r  .<  v:T;iy 
\f><.  nwn.     Intc.-f>Btlru^ly.  thii;  do^c  ro*.  sv^iK  to  have*  .,    ^-nU  1^;::i-1 

tffeot  for  the  -omen  vlcM:-s       ab-u*:  SoT^  of  tho  canei:.     i:..'.'  ^i.  U-.«;/ 
'c  rep.;rt'that  thoy  worn  r?Mv^i  eccordl-x.  to  cox 'rolo  uVr.lot,  jv..  thnt  r#suited  . 
in  sorlallain^  thes:  to  UlleVi-,-  thnt  thoy  wore  holplncj  to  r.^^tro!  thejr  ' 
.'^livoB.    Thtoo  datai||[pj.>at  t^.v.*-  ou-h  =**x  roM  at-roo t-yi^U.-.  ir.  childhood  ia 
a  ttJ»jor  factur  in  d-^ornlnl-r  tho  po-*-r  r'^iationohipn  >..twc-,  n..n  .v.'I 
wuaic:;  which  aUc.v;^  ^atV.ri-  l-'-.v:.^-  tc  t plnr^v  1  ^"-^V 

V-roo  that  wh»r  y^u  dl:rirr.".  yc.-  -^Mldr-r  by  hitUt..  v.     y^M  nli;>  toa-». 
Ib.n  that  the  pr^raor,  who  *.h^-  Ji^«o  *.h-  ri  -.h^.  to  b..r:  ir  oxi.r  to 

W-h  thor.  a  le.;.W^-   1  nlr.-.  N  /  -0  l-  -:^-:^  ^  ^         ^^'  ^n  i-n;  to 
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Th«ro  Itfnuch  to  V*  ■lnru--'.l  fr-jn  the*  ::N»ri*«:^  >.:>tV  n  (l  woroi.* 

Prom  thli  r«8«fcrch  1  h:ivt>  d*r;fUppd  a  pjiynholu/.ir- ii  nViorwii'   fnr  Y/hy 
fho  battered  wonan  becoryij  a  victim,  how         proc^fjn  oT  v  ictln.inntlor.  . 
further  entrapo  her  ft*ui  how  th--.  pnycjht.  W.  - ir^l •.  t  'lr  ayi:,;.:  whlnh  pn  ym*.:. 

the  oon^uct  of'Vearr.f^i  hoyaof.:::.':^:' which  I  n-porl  In  detail  iu  n 
%clentine  article  that  ii:  att-ich.-J  f>  this  r^i-or^.    The  rialr»t*/n:im:o  of  ^ 
*  violent  behavior,  once  It  u'^cii  u.  al:ir>  V.MVi:;i».'  a*,  inyw  r  itWo  qwiuiion 
In  this  reaearch.    Whllo  I  kr.j>*  it  did  I'.'.  Ko!itu:v  W  «»lth«T 
.    tha  Mn  or  wooen  liked  it.  the  old  pAnochirstic  ryth.  Xh^  ::pcoif ion  uT  wJ,y 

*  a'wun-tr.  itayod  ir  tho  reir.tlo  ^ship  r.cecU-i  n-jpor./.'; .    n'l.^cTovr  rv  (-f  th- 
*cyclc  theory  of  vlolc-.c*-.  whLc^  d.imoMJtr:it»frj  th.i*,  Mi'rrn  arr  lovir./. 

perloda  In  auch  relatior.ahipa  too  which  bi:-J  ipachothor,  c.mv  thruu'-.h 
dadiY5tlon  from  the  erplrlca:  ovidenci-.    Farther  .  /nriinnM  or;  of  e?.piri.va 
data  la  ur*t*ntly  needed  In  thla  Hren.  "* 

c 

In  «y  raaearch,  1  have  attomptod  to  locK  at  th<'  tiitL-n-.i  w.t.^);  an 
v^tlma  of  batterln*;  behavior  rather  than  tb?  '  r.-in^  of  tho  vinhijc^-. 
The  Btoriei^ahe  wonen  havo  told  r.ak^  it  inperat tha*       u:i«er;;t  i 

•  ,thla  vlctlniiatlon  proceaa  if  we  are  to  apply  aJcqyatc  pnyrhoth»irMry 

and  COJnoollnr,  techrv^dH.  *  hyn«;  in  his  bc^.^K  fj-jrirt;  tiY^Jlz^.vvi,:^.^^^  ty 
;     applied  the4onc?^pt.  of  i  .v;nlt.;  u.o  victirr.  to  thoiwr  uxp-r ii)nr!lu;  racial 
dla<rflmlnatlon.     In  hio  t.ooK.  ho  diBCunii'id  how  uurh  prejudicial  atti*,i'kri 
affaoted  both  thn  perp'Jtf-atCi-  ar.d  the-  victim  of  ilitjcriniiMtion.  Suei. 
Otcrcctypct!  prcvr?*:*  thor^  whr»  >»nlH  th#»m  from  clfallnK  aUeouitelv  with 
the  l03-ie8.    Th«y  ner/  .  to  r.aintaln  thn  rttatun  quo  and  prevent  ^tho  Kind  of 
open  dlaler/je  nereasary  to  cnninato  nxviU  prejudice.    Th^.y  al;io  k««p 
the  victim  in- a  careruUy  dol  i';...a*nd  rolo  i.o.in.l-d  by  thv  ::t...r.'otyi.ical 
■yths  and  allow  the  bi.-otti  to  iivnld  chan-.ii.r.  th-lr  mlM^^n-r-plior.;. 

So  too  for  all  the  wor^n  who  have- VK  t:-::  ff  r-..;  nirt.  J 

by         n^.ainnt  the:^.   inllv  Id  aal  iy  or  rr,lW  "t.lvly.     IV  J— P-'Mtirr. 
beilt^f  that  It  IG  rath.---  to  Mam-  the-  vi-ti«.  for  h*T  .v,.  uV- ir.aV.-ly 

excun-  tho  r.en  for  th^r  cri--.     Thin  i\ovr.  dftV^  v  .  Mrf..-..  if.  v  r.— 

but  specifically  'if t'-rr-.:  vTo^.-rro  -^-.ainct  wrrvr.     Jim-p  '.:  h'l::  i-r-il^v  a 
auc^h  pr^^^itlici.il  r.yl!,f:  V  -n  :.-vw.  ar*-i:;  ^f  viiUi-o- 

c:--r,d  lit  lir,  ivrr*:'.  *.  (■?■ 

■  .      v^-n  ar  1.;  I)  Irx'.*..  :   <!  V(.y.(  i., 


won,  r,.  acnordlr-.  to  r»^i;-ir 
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M  Hartln  (|9?6)  jit«s»  %lH  drtaiU  J  c^ldtim  uii  how  j  nifulnt  mx  loly  Ai  tii.iUy 
Urllitattt  If  not  encoar^tjes  -i.:^*n  to  be  b»M^fi.    Ptillcc.  ro»irt«,  h(iBpUaU«  mn^ 
•oc  Ul  •vrvltet  all  itffuii'*  ;o  r»*«^'<'<»  pr4'U'cl\nii,    F.vlti  <#c,  an  piytijploKl«tn,  hnvr 

Usnicd  to  kfcp  Ihe  faplly 'lo.>:hi  r  tfc  all  cosls  -  eviin  th«-  InJlvldu^l't  «nUl  heallh 
or  life  it  SI  s'.ake.    Many  of  irif  bAtlcreJ  womcrt  Inlui vlewci  t«Ud  of  pnyrhlatric  ^ 
lwiipi(sll«atlon  and  irftlraent  for  dUinnji.Vi  olhi»r  Ihon  •  gincralUrd  strrai  ruartloo 
fro*  ronstsnt^y  btting  abusei.  • 

TtM  intorwic.-s  with  over  m  battcr»:J  wont^n  and  »i:v4nal  hundred  others  and  thrlr 
lielpors  Indicated  that  wny  of  the  layiha  Jiioclated  with  bAttcrcd  wcwen  ilwply  wert 
not  irut.    Most  iMport^nt.  da  n.'l  lU.e  belne  betten,  tlwy  •>«  not  Moochiatlc. 

ana  th«y  4o  ifbt  Itais  because*  uf  co/plen  paycho-ftocial  rcaaona.    Many  stay  bocouaa 
o^oconofiict,  dependMcy,  children,  tirror,  ftira;  ocid  often  they  lav«  no  ■•fe  pluee 
to         Thtlr  «lctUU«tlr^n  oftta  provldti  th«i  Mlth  roapcllint  piychoiofilpal  fictor#, 
which  bind  the«  to  thslr  lyrSloiti  tolationahipa.    loth.tho  men  and  the  vovMi  arr 
frightOMd  that  thay  cinnot  aurvive  alone. 

Om  of  the  Mjor  aoclal  learning  theorlaa  t^«t  can  be  applied  to  the 

poyrhotofleal  ratiOMla  lor  ihv  the  battoced  wpmq  Vocone  victiM  and  how  the  . 

proceaa  of  ^ietiQl<atiofl  further  antrapa^her  la  called  laartted  helpteeaneaa . 

taycholotU^JNartln  $ell|»artr(19H)  flrat  li)rpotheaited  that  dog».vho  were 

•ubjeeted  to  Boft-rontin|ent  negative  relnforceeent  could  le«rn  that  their  voluntary 

Whevlor  had  no  effect  on  ccnltoUlng  what  happened  to  the«.    If  wch  an  averalve 

attHilua  were  rcpraecd.  the  dop'a  notivatUn  to  raapond  would  be  Ueaened.  rwrthernore. 

i 

*«en  If  the  dog  ahould  liter  pcrcrive  the  connection  between  Ita  voluntary  reaponae 
and  Ibe  leawllon  of  the  ahock,  tb»  nntlvatlonal  deflrU  will  rewln.    The  dog'e 
ewitnnel  atata  would  be  d*pref t >d/ulth  anxiety  occurring  aa  a  reeult,    ViChlnt  the 
lae'l  acvcral  yrara  the  theory  of  Itemed  helpleafcnesa  ha»  alau  beit.  tested  with 
|uiii.in  aublecls  and  found  to  S.'  ejually  -ppMeable.     It  U  a  uaefyl  theoretlral 
ct»i»%truct  fi»e  whUh  10  undrratonJ  ihv  coKnitWa,  er«t luiiaf  and  e«tUational  deficits 
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publtcir  iftn)  .      Hr.>.l^!y  • !. 
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tft  C4t  h  th*fc»»  little  oulburstb  and  allirrt  l»  .  al*^  d«»wn  the  b.tllrrrr  !hiou;,h  llu- 

antiripatr  hit  evfry  *»itr<{  or,  she  moy  j^tai  out  of  \\\^.  wrtv.*  Slt«-  lets  ihr 
baCtvfar  ltni>v  ihr  arirptn  hla  ab'isl /»  r»  «^.ik  U-Rlt  tiaiti  ly  *!Uc'.  ciM  towards  hvr  .  She 
hoHawi  that  wha»  i»h>  Jutf*  will  pftv.-rj/  hU  nngcr  fr     !•?.(. i lit  Uk-  I' 
•     dove  hrr  Job'wrl..  then  i\w  iw  idrut  will  be  t.v«-r ;  tf  hr  cxpWMc^,  then  ihf  assnrten 
th«  |u!lt.     In  orJ»T  for  her  tt»  n.vii>(itn  this  roU,  th>,  iMt'tercJ  wnn  in  vuil  nnt  permit 
«  h«riaU  10  jicfan^ry  with  thr  Kitii-r**?.  d^'nii-n  hrr  angrr  at  uiilustly  brlnn 

piy<;KolO(UaUy  vr  pliyiiffllb  .il>.»s>rd.    Shr  rcmur.  fhic  p^rh.ijin  *lif  JI<I  irnttU 
th#  abwa*  and  ult«u  Id^iit  1  f  11'.-*  willi  licr  »t^^t9%nor*K  (lulry  n«»onhin-*  And  tin-. 
*   wor,ka  foe  a  wb»lk  to  p^atpjiti'  th«  tttcoud  plu'ie  or  acute  hattertoK.  lot'liJ^nt. 


who  h«v«  btvn  bettered  over  a  pfriod  of  time  know  thai  Muic  wfnnr 
t  '  » 

bkttvrlnK  incidents  will  grt  wtirie.    Mowrvcr,  to  hrlp  ihcaiclvc*  rope,  r  .!ey  ^rny 

^\ 

|hla  kliowlffdgai    Th«y  also  dtny  their  ttjrror  of  the  Inrv liable  pccoiid  phaiv  by 
attenpttng  to  bfe.i»-.     hat  they  have  •r>nc  control  over  the  batterrr '»  ,behavii  r  , 
Oiir&nM         Initial  ataftcft  of  thii  lint  phdic,  they  da  indeed  have  fto«e  1  Ifctti'd 
control.    At'the  t^nvion  b>jUd«,  they  ra?l  tly  l-fte  thU  control,    f  n  h  t  |m-  ■  *• 
^  miw>r  battaring  incident  occurs  there  ar*-  rnalduil  liniIon'l|uildtnt  cffcctii.  lUr 
•ngar  attsdil^  increaiei  even  thfjugh  shv  »*y  not  rtcogniie  nor  exprrBi  It.    He  In 
Nware  of.  the  injppropr  iatenrii  of  hta  behtvlor  evtft  if  h«  dcu'S  not  ai  know  led  h»«  it. 
Ha  tecuMi  BKire  fearful  thil  ftht-  riy  le.ive  him  whirh  la  rriiili'rrrd  by  her  furtht-r 
witMrml  fro«  bit,  in  the  hopea  of  not  ac^t  inp.  oil  the  inpifndinK.  i-iipli^iilon.    He.  , 
brt-rtwa  »cr«    oppr>.i%|»e.  Jcaln.fc,  i»niUW**if.aive  In  ih.  hopia  hi»  bi  Mllty  in! 
*        threats  will  keep  hrt  (%irt  ivi*.    Olitn,  it'dncs.  * 

\  ,         .    •  . 

tb.>  b.aterir  and  b.ir»«>r.J  wvr.u-  i.vu^v  t hr  r^'^Lmnj;  tcyr^Uyu,  It  b. 
eitTt  dlf  limit   lor  tl.ilr'   .^>i1.,; -n.  <  h  »hlbns  to  ciml  Intu   r  (,  work.     I  <t  h  I...     -    .  t.|,. 
Ir^.tiv  .   *7hi  l^.^r  i.j.  rf.»»o^  Mi.  pof.st  ssivi/  brothrrirt,'  .md  brutjlity.     I'sy.  I. -J-r.^ 
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ImntlliitlCNt  b«iOTr»  --^rc  lurM  aul  tititrlnr.  Inrlilcnfi*  hcc^mv  n.»rr  frc'itunt 
Utt  lon|«r.    The  kallrnl  vr '^^n  in  un.ihic  to  rout  or  f  the  cMuthMbrtun.    She  U  . 
Uttf  §hU  to  ftychi^^ogUAlly  Jtfcni  AR^inti  iht  p«tn  jnJ  bar  I.    The  piycholuglc^il 
l^rtura.U  T«portt<ily  ihv  nonl  OifflCtiU  for  her  tu  h-imllr.    She  utu^lly  wlthvlraw* 
hirther  fro»  hin  which  cauiis  hici  to  rove  ia»)rcvpprcs!ilvcly  l«iwirJ»  her.  There  t» 
«  fotnt  toward!  th«  t:^d  of  Ihtf  tin»l«n  ^«^l.llng  ph.i»r     where  the  procet*  Ctiie*  to 
fponA\o  any  controU.    Onri  thii  point  uf  tnfvltabtltty  If  rtarhed,  the  n«xt 
fhtCw,  th«  «cutc  bt:terlni(  Ircid^nt,  will  occur. ^  Sflfcttlncn,  th^t-UtrriJ  wooan  cannot 
b^.ir  th«  t«n«lnn  any  Ip  jjfr.  tnow  tlie  exi.-Vilon  U  tnrvilable  tu:  doei»  not  Kn»»w 

How  or  wh«n  ll  wlU  wvtur.    Ihrt*  w*»m;i  t^tll  often  provoke  «n  Incident.    Th«y  do  not 
do  U  in  ordtr       ba  h-rt.    Rarhcr,  they  kaow  itMt  they  will  be  abused  ou  matter  ani 
would  prafor  to  gat  the  tnc tdtat*  ovar  with.    Sovahow,  theae  fow  wooen  reason,  if 
tliay  Mn  nova  tha  tl-c  and  pUce  of  the  explosion,  they  at  111  have  tetalnvd  aow 
controla.    Thay^alm  knnw  tN«t  once  the  ph»*c  ►wri  ia  over,  tha  battarer  will  Bovt 
ifito  tha  tbiril  pha»t  of  tjlr,  loving  behavl  r.    Thut  their  reward  ia  not  the  tcitlrf. 
Ai  Ihfi  ■■aorhlatic  :.>'tV  v<Mild,h^vc  It,  but  rather  a  kind  lovlnt;  hiiab.nnd  for  evet. 
«hi>rt  pai^(od  of  tlr.e.  ^ 

Mint  Mtcrar  fully  accept  a  the  f.ut  that  hit  ra^e  la  out  of 

cniurol.  Itha  battering  baUvlur  i.^  phaie  one  l>i  usually  neled  out .  ^The  battering 
tncldant  In  phaae  tvo  ray  atart  out  with  the  man  Justifying  hl\  behavior  to  hlnstlf; 
howevar,  It  u»u*lly  anda  with  htn  not  understanding  what  hAa  happened.    In  hli  bllml  raf,e, 
ha  u«uaPy  atarta  out  wanting  to  teach  her  a  letaon  and  doem 'l  ^want  to  Inflict^ 
any  particular  Inlury'on  hrr .  .  He  Btopi  only  when  he  faell  the  han  IvjrniJ  her  Irustn. 
Holt  vlrtlwa  report  thit  to  flRht  hycV  In  a  pluHe  tw»«  Incident  la  only  to  Invite  n..rr 
ai»rloua  violence.    Many  w«rlen , 'h^^ver .  h.ivc  bean  daf^lnj;  up  thalr  angt-r  during 
Phiao  una  and  onl>  frt.1  ajfa  letting  It  out  dur  Inu  lU-  scfoii.1  pht;M-.    Ihcy  know  th.it 
^hcy  will  be  fvitm  .iTA.\ky.     fh*       on  describe  the  violmir  thjt  iK'curJi  during 
thiJi  piriod  with  ri«>:  det  ii;.  aIq.jsI  n-i  If  they  .ir«»  dUi-isin:  latud  frc«  what  I*.  iM.pinlni'. 
ttt  their  boJlet.    Ih**  batterer*  cannot  describe  the  dutaila  very  wall  at  all.  • 
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.flMM  tvo  U  tht  aott  vioUnt  •f  th«  cyclt.    It  !■  ilib  Kh«  ftliortftt.  Ther« 
U  •  Mfh^lncldtnct  of  pelict*ftUlUUt  «btn  iiiurvtnlnft  tt  thit  tifw.    It  U  If^rtant 
to  oeluiovlodts  th«  ■•If  prof«llint  Mtura  of  tho  vtAlotice  4utin%  this  pHaof  whtu 
tMlMro  try  to  intorvooi.    itnco  tho  Va«on  roport  tlMt  ooly  th«  Uttoror  cm  end  thU 
ptias«»  tho  ml  Uportjni  hood  thoy  how  It  to  find  ■  m/o  ^Uco  td'hido  fm  hta.  Why 
Ht  otopt  ta  Atill  wiclMr.    ForhApo  ho  hocowo  oxhouotod.    Bottorod  wwon  doicrtho 
iMldofiU  vhtch  IMVO  IM>  trovnd  tn  rootoa.    It  to  not  uocoMon  for  thi  WttOffor  to 
mhM  tiM  woMn  froa  o  doop  oloop  to  hofin  hio  OomuU.    Although  noot  iro  Mvoroly 
hooton  hy  tho  tUur  phoM  two  U  oyr,  thoy  oro  umiolly  frotofuL  for  tto  ond.  Thoy 
Mttoidor  thosoolvoo  Itfehy  tt  mo  TM>t  woroo,  no  MUor  hov  oorlouo  thotr  Injur  loo  . 
Thoy  of  ton  dony  tho  ooriouonoot  of  thoir  tnjuriot  ond  rofuM  to  ooeh  InaodUto  Mdlrol 
troolBOflt.    SoMtinoo  thlo  lo  dono  to  oppoooo  tho  hottoror  ond  Mho  cortiln  phioo  two 
roally  lo  ftntohod  ond  not  tonporortly  holtod. 

Ifm  ondlng  of  phooo  two   and  dovomoI  into  phooo  throo  io  wotcoMod  hy  tioth  port  loo. 
iSot  01  hmtollty  lo  oooocUted  with  phoox  t¥0,  tho  third  phooo  io  chorsctorliod  by 
oKtronoly  loving,  hind  and  contrlto  bvhovlor.    It  to  during  thio  third  phooo  of  tho 
cyclo  thot  tho  bottorsd  yonan'o  vKt Inlsot Ion  bveonoo  coapUtod.    Her  son  lo 
gomilnoly  oorry  for  whot  ho  hoo  dono,  ovon  If  ho  dooo  not  ovortly  toll  hor  oo,  ond 
trioo  with  tho  MM  Bonoo  of  ovorfclll  ooon  in  tho  proviouo  phoooo,  to  Mho  It  up  to  hor.' 
Nio  worot'foor  U  thai  oho  wllt^oivii  him  ond  ho  U  choming  onough  to  ottoapt  ovarything 
to  ttoko  iuro  thlo  dooon't  hopptn.    H«  bollo*  04  ho  «sn  control  hlMolf  and  ho  novor 
ogoin  will  hurt  thio  wiman  whon  ho.lovoo.    No  Mnagoo  to  convlnro  oil  concornod  thot* 
thlo  tiM  ho  reolly  M«no  it  *  ho  will  gWo  up  drinking,  doting  othor  mtm.  violting 
itim  Mthei^  rn'uclng  lh«  worklond  on  thir  job,  or  whatovor  oloo  offffcto  hio  Intornol  onnloty 
olAlo.    Mio  otncerity  U  hollevob^ie.     .  ^ 

bailor  I'd  yoman  winl»  lo  boll  eve  Ihil  ohe  will  n«»  longer  h«v«  to  ouffer  ohuoc. 
MU  rrAHonibli'fu'na  iupjmrls  Ut-r  belief  thit  he  really  r^in  chance,  «a  dois  hio  loving 
'    l.  h.iviwt  d»irin|-.  IhU  plwnr.    Sbc  io:rvlnce»  jieroetf  lh*l  he  rati  Jo  whil  hi-  soyv  he 
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Xm  ^«    U  !•  during  fHisr  thrtc  thit  th-  wonir  fri«  a  rll'T^^*       htT  rrl».ln<l 
4f««a«f  Im  wwdtrful  love  i-..    Thl»  4a  her  r.lnf  <»rtr-.<  U  fcr'8t«vlnr  In  Ibr  trV.?  Ion- 

flu  Ui4lllon«l  ftot  Ion.  that  |lstipU  whit  rtaUy  lnvi»  rarhothcr  will  overrone  i 
•11  k4irf««f  o<d«  ai^lnst  then  prvvAlU.    Shn  choose*  to  btUtvi  that  Ihr  brhxvlor  . 
•h*  tMS  ^rUg  ^test  three  sirnlfUs  wtwit  hrr  mn  rcAlly  U  Uke.    She  Idcntlfti 
tM  ••gli**"  ili*  of  thU  dtt"*!  r>r«on*Uty  with  Iht  tttn  ^hc  lnvc«.    The  or  bru^fll 

MlltftMPH*'  »^  hopes. 

Iiac#  alaoat  ell  ol  tU  r»v».rdi  of  btlng  r.if'fled  or  toupUi  occur  during  phau; 
ttoM  <»r  ll»  ••Mn,  this  ts  the  tlee  that  U  the  noei  difficult  for  hrr  lo  wi^kc 
4«cltiMl  to  mA  the»reUtlonshlp.    K  is  tiep  Ih*-  tlao  during  which  helpere  usually 
wU  MV.  ibt  rssUts  leaving  the ^marr URi'  and  plrede  thai  she  really  lov..»  hl». 

*0|m  biw  iMf  rsfsrMCs  to  th4>  current  loving  phatfe  r*ther  then  the  previously  painful 
p^agtl     Hit  h»H»  "  cycles  csn  bf  elUlnsted,  the  bstterln« 

WMvtor  Vill  ctate  wA  her  IdeslUed  relstlonshlp  will  nsgically  roDsin.    If  she 
ym%%\tmtl  N«n  through  oevsrsl  cyClss  pre»louely;  the  notion  she  han  trsded  her 
Hyc^^^^C*^        phyelcsl  sefety  (end  Mybe  th^t  of  her  chlldrsn)  for  thts 
C«^r«ry  4ffMa  st«tt  sd^v  to  her  o«n  self  hatred  end  ewbarrsssnent .    Mer  self  Image 
«itUr«  eopss  with  the  swsrpnses  that  she  U  ee.llng  hersslf  for  th«  f«v  wments 

•f  pliii*  thfM  kind  of  Jovinft.    *he,  In  effett,  becAmes  in  sccomplUe  to  her  own  battering 

tte  iM^th  of  ttM  thst  this  phass  Isfts  ts  not  yet  Imwn.    It  seeas  ss  if  It  ts 
Uttfer  thit  yiMee  two  yet  shorter  than  ohass  ons.    In  so»»  csset,  .it  ts  so  brief,  tt 
«lMsl  defies  detection,    therr  does  not  seen  to  be  sny  distinct  end  and  before  they 
kfow  it.  tlw  Blnor  bsttrrlng  Incidents  and  tenelon  begin  to  build  Sfsln  snd  tfte  cycls 

tilt  l^lUstlons  lor  trratrtfii  sltfrnatlves  for  bstterrd  worm  md  their  fa»llleB 
•ro  profound  when  social  J*at»!ic  theorlss  ars  adopted  ss  psychiU-gl. si  construct... 
Sohairlorsl  and  .^gnltlve  chmgea  are  enceursgrd  while  .utivatlun  «nd  rn..t  Ion  ar«  e«r<ct«d 
to  foUoir.    Safety  Is  the  ninbfr  one  priority.    Killing  ami  being  kllle.*  ar.-  mmI 
■frbllltlee.    rsychalnRlc.il  a^slslOnce,  however,  can  t>akc  the  dlffer*'nit.. 
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evaluation  of  baotr  ncKn'/iric:  dat.a  thit  pfjr^a  i  ru;  to  ony  form  of  vi<#fricc 
It)  the  family.    Top  priority  rM^i  bo  r.Wor  to  l.^ariur.-.  tho  cUrlnal 
dflseriptorc  of  tV.  victtr::  of  Mr .ontic  v  iolonn:;  firut  -  th«.-  t^tt«rnd  w^.r^.r;^i 
w^n  find  .ohi^dror,.    Proc  |plt  •  Mrr  factor,  prrr-^xinl  ih'^  ronditionn.  nnd 
cons-quench  of  such  vloV.nco  nust  Im-  ntudlod.    Corpl^.x  iv7>^ho^nociu:  fn.ttarn 
n.M,d  io.hv  ox:.ninod       c:orrp'V:i:t  ro::<rarchorr.  in  Ihf  rnthor  th?K  tho 

Inborjitory.    Sciontiric  n^t^..iol:;  y.rrodfl^  ref ii.cin^^nl..     Pvnplo  pcrforn^  moru 
ciunplox  fur.ctlon3  thnn  do  ;ir:lr'.'li;  .ir.d  our  ^.c^Bun^m-U  toohniquo.s  nuat 
reflect  our  cophUtiratior.. .  All  «:ovorri:-).^nt  it^.y-'finU-r.  which  hnvo  rctt«»«!Hn*'*  _ 
fiindri  ar.uuld  shift  Bo:nc  or  thoir  norica  over  to  rmpport  th\n  kU.d  of  rcMu-irch. 
For  o/r.rplo,   the^  National  Ir^Vi^^^^*        ""^^^^  ^''^'^'^ 

fMndn  onrh!r*cd  tn  stW  heart  dlno;^;^  tnto  projects  r.pocJf legally  doUr.'^d  , 
to  learn  how  IWin-^  In  thf?  Btreaa  of  violence,  may  nffeot  the  d^;velor!r.-.t. 
or  prorr^si^lon  of  heart  die.?.:;*-..    Monw.n  allocntcd  to  P^.My  horr.nnc.^-.nul d 
support  a  i^rojoct  to  dofjrr.i:-  whetvior  nr  tot  tho  horm:.':;  rolt  aafd 
the  body  d>rir«',  6tn.-DS.  pr.rtlc.narly  in  violent  opinodoa,  cnuiu,-  furth*ir  . 
phyaiolo^Ual  or  pnycholo  ■  icaT  dra  -    Or.  riaVio^:a'  Inntitut,.  of  Wontal  ' 
Health  CQuld  desi-nato  funci-^  to  study  th .  montM  h.- U  th  r.e^Mf;  of  vi<;tin.rt 
of  donofJtlc  violr^r.ce.     Alrohol^nn  n-iv-irch  could       iTr  .r.'J  on  tlM- .influence 
of  alcohol  on  the  cotr^liialor.  of  nnsaultlvo  bohnvior.     Tho  I^Ational  licion-.o 
Fo;4ndatlon  could  maho  nvallnM*  rini  ^-r^in  V  to  a:>:.w'y        1  and  ..nlvtHTT;  tioii 

in  trainir";  XftC-il  ty  nnd  i;t'jdc r//:  in  *!-vi::M./.  ways  to  Hf.i'V  tbM  cptf.plox 
\actors  Involved  ir,  doneBtic  violor.v.    Offir..  of  Kd-.^.-iiio:.  trairin/:  rranls 
f^ould  stimulate  devolopnort  o 
Buch  ccnplox  rfjrTO!\rch  pry;"'* 
a^;er"^y  nhojld  b^;  r."! j i r'»il  t.; 
bfiin'*:  "MTid'-d  that  rb'il  w;t>v,  =' 
woilU  utjr.jliit*;  th^  ir  yy.yyr- 
.  pr'?ponrtli;.    1  Kr'>w  ^t  " 
e-r.i  'I'M  ^i-.j!:;*.  ^vn-  frwr  '.h-  p-  '-pl' 

ma/.*:  ir.  f  ir-i;!'*:  fx'jn  "r^Jb  ' 
wn-iM  |.  r/ji»   irr  :ilr'V'dy         "*f.M a t; 
prolyl  !•!•:,  ^  \ 


conpi?U'r:t  rfroan:h«M*.-  Vi  d?ai  witb  der.l":nlr' 
.    Oth'-r  a^'f^rif:!*;:;  <Toii;d  'In'  t*^"  .;an'^.  t::\fh 
lb-  it  a  lir.l  "f  r-^ii'-  Jtoh  j  rc»,iuct:;  furi'or.tly 
•  .?':li':  V  iol<»r  f*^• .     T^ur^tf  r'*  [  >r  *  ^.ti  *  .  t<.{  nniqii-ru 
V   tf,  C'T;'^"Mr'i.'«;  ri':u  .4.'-  'b.M-.:  to  df-v/  lop  r^ieh 


/  i't'i>.i<'f:t . 
■  J  iur.iU;  l^'ir.' 
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8)  Kew  R^ethQds  of  research  r/ist       or^-ouru'^od.    Simple  lahorntory  * 
dt«il^ns»  with  «  r.lco  o'^d  ro^xj  errorl:^*5^.t  will  not  fcntlaf;'  thr  noodo 
in  doiwfltio  vlolttnco  renoarch.    Exp^jriwontal  ard' control  /;roupr.  which 
Mtoh  on  evtry  variable  jus*,  cannot  be  found.    This  nhould  not  be  a 
4«t«rimt,  howtver,  but  a  ctlr.jlant  to  bo  creative.    Our  newtr  Btatlstlcal 
Mthdds  ©r  analyslu  cfit.  co*-/vrol  for  mousy  dbslr.na.    Wo  muut  ondoura^^o 
fundln-^  vconciev  and  their  peer  reylew  coimitteea  to  reflect  thla  newer 
*»phmsis  in  Bociul  oeience  reuearch.    Women  roisearchora,  free  from 
^nviouv  Masts  afid  investioent  in  the  status  quo  mmit  be  supported.  * 
ranlnist  rastarch,  which  looks  at  data  from  the  women's  point  of  view  is 
DMdSd  t9  offset  the  years  Of  wale  oriented  data  analyaio.    Thwrc  have 
bsan  years  of  inac urate  ^r.fornatlon  about  women *which  hua  cauaod  untold 
daiuuct  to  WOBcn  by  w«ll  r.oa-ir.;  male  scle^itistj  v/ho  »',eneraliaed  from  , 
Inadtquats  sample  populatlcrs.    Our  cou»»try  must  uCillise  and  suppqK't  tho  • 
talent  of  wsll'  tralv.ed  yo-jr.*,  v/onen  sciexitiots  to  creato  important  research 
projects  by  askirW.  different  questions  and  then  fund^thooe  which  have 
the  greatest  merit-    For  exanple,  NIMH  "has  appointed  a  hl<U^^  ranking,  woman 
■oientlst  as  S  special  aaoistart  to  the  Dli'octor  in  charf^e  of  encourasin^ 
women's  research  proieqts  throughout  the  ac^encios  many  divisiono.    This  16 
in  eddition  to  her  other  duties  but  nevertheless  she  has  been  a  ^reat 
asset  in  enc6ura4;ir.?*,  your  ;  won^jn  to  be«;in  the  tedious  pre  cess  of  conceptual- 
•  liinij  ideas  and  thnr.  coT.pli^tlr.':  ^rant  applicationa  directed  to  the 
appropriate  asoirtartB       th^?  a-.ency-    Other  acientific  agencies  should 
be  required  to  have  on"  person  defilr^fratod  to  encourar.e  women's  research 
projects  too. 

3)  .Government  aijencies' should  encouraf'.o  thoir  researchers  to  be<;in  to, 
analyse  the  reams  of  empirical  data  that  nroupa  workin*;  with  battered 
woften  have  already  gathered.    Newl funds  need  to  bo  dispersed  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  many  of  these  i^roups  which  have  capablo  evaluatlori 
specialists  workini^  *#ith  thon  but  noe^  money  and  some  seal  1  amount  of 
expertise  to  start.    Altho  i^h  this  is  mesny  data  in  that  it  was  not 
Mthered  In  a  systismatlc  wn;.  it  can  shed  llr.ht  on  thu  nnture  of  ihn 
problem  wo  are  dealir.^;  with  without  waltini^  for  moro  yonrn  of  duta 
collection  to.  b«>r;t^.    \u  ruat^  study  how  viotinn  of  violence  were  abl*» 
to  succecsfuny  ovar-ono  th*jir  battcre  and  break  tho  fiymbletic  bondu 
which  tie  thrm  to:ottrr.    Frc-i  a  practical  slMr.dpolnt       n.uat  learn 
which  toohnlquta  w^rk         v/nirh  do  net. 
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n»  Colorndo  AtsoclRtlon  for  Aid  to  Baltcrrd  \ior,'>r.,  a  otntcwidi. 
eoftlitl<m       a-jtiwloo,  or-jtMifltlono,  and  r.rassrootr  poo^lo  that  1 
wm  n  principal  foundw  of  and  servo  on  the  Board  of  Directors  hau  bc.-^un 

do  thlB  kind  of  roMafch.        utHlted  tht  aklU  of  ticlcntlata  and 
«r«ni  Wltara  In  our  oowmunlty  In  Colorado  and  auccennfuny  conpated*" 
for  an  KB«  ijrant  contract  under  Title  XX  SocImI  Security  fundc.  Our 
teok  la  to  atudy  aholtera  for  vjctlna  of  dorwatlp  violence  acrosa  the 
country  and  delineate  dlfforent  m>dela  which  Bucceaafully  provide  auch  ^ 
•trvioaa.    After  Identification,  we  are  to  develop  a  way  to  neaaurc 
tho  offOctWaneae  of  auch  aafa  houae  and  aheltera.    It.U  exciting  that 
thla  contract  bl4  wae  won  by  a  local  orHanUatlon  rather  than  one  of 
tha  la^f  conaultlwi  cowpanlea  whioh  iiaXa  their  Uv^ln?  studyin-  prohlema 
»»hl9h  thay  have  never  worked  %flth.    Our  project  etaff  Includea  the 
proJ.ict  dlractor  who  la  a  woman  with  a  recent  doctorate  In  peyeho^oiwfi 
and  a  riaaaroh  aeeietant^  whoc  le  a  woaan  with  a  naatere  decree  In 
paycAolony  and  axparlence  conducting  evaluetlon  reeeareh  In  a  Haw  Mexico 
eommity  wenUl  haalth  center.    J  auapeot  we  fot  the  (fr#rtt  b^oauae  we 
In  ov  nalvlta  proalaed  too  such  for  too  little  *oney  end  tine  but  aoae 
new  raaaaraliara  are  beln«  trained  and  If  auch  anall  pVoJecta  were  to 
U  funded  aoroaa  tha  country  we  would  aultlply  thle  telent  pool. 

%)  Hew  r^ioaroh  prbjecta^lnto  the  long  tera  effectc  of  aex-role  etareotypln, 
na«i4  to  ba  funded.    While  there  are  lote  of  aMll  projecte  beln«  conducted 
bv  oaivatant  aoclal  aclantleta  et  varlouf  lnetltutlor.e.  we  need  eo»e 
Mjar  rra#«h  now  In  thle  erea  to  learn  whet  klnde  of  peychologlca; 
teaga  la  don^  whan  a^Jtim  la  part  of  the  child  rearing  procaea.lt  ^ 
tKfbry  of  loMWd  halplaaanaae  and  Ita  producing  wonen  who  ere  vu^nereble 
U  becoailnit  victim  oY  do*eetlc  violence  le  Vue.  than  we  «uet  reverse 
aaslitt  flret  or  tha  violence  a^elnet  wo»en  will  not  ceeae.  Chronological 
lom  tm  atudlee  are  #aded  to  eupport  the  data  rnlned  f roa  the  ratro- 
^  motive  etudiae  thiat  I  have  been  conducting.  , 

5)  We  »uet  learn  how  to  eieaeure  the  peychologlcal  affecta  of  apouae  abuao 
In  eddltlon  to  the  phyelc.l  daaa<a.    Meaourln^  effecf  becomee  difficult  . 
to  do  elnce  what  ia  cruelty  to  one  peraon  mlf.ht  not  even  be  noticed 
by  another.    But  the  Interviewe  with  bettered  woa.n  ell  reveal  that  tho 
peyeholocical  factora  are  e.  ,reet  or  greater  fcr  thorn  to  cope  with. 
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th#. Spring  W«.  we  «in,  ar^r.,  olV-r  thir  l 
^"^ChotMSiMltWlfe  bflatirr.    'Sr  loc^  ^Vor\  both  rr:;r;h- Ir  • 
•  phyBlQAl  abMM  on  a  contiv..j-.rfi Vr  r.prr.ul  r.exlr.n  uii  or.* 
•bust  aoftitHftf*.  In  b©tw0tn».  %r.d  rsyorioU^ical  plun  i^^i,   :  ^ 

.ndt  lnolud«  ryportn  of  pa;  cr.vlo  jnri!  ham.  ic.., 
kh^  irtMrt  th«  line  will  V.f  :lr-..^r  or.  what  io  nomai  a  /!  /  • 
ta\tir|nc  ^Ut  we  will  be  co: 'jt?.- -,ly  evaluutinr.  at;  w'^.roU' 
X  IWiit  t»ll  yWU  that  it  h?.s  o^itTU  o^ru^;r.lo  to  ^:*-!t-  thW; 
our  r«illArO>i  aesi^nb^r  Ihe  pesr  cor-i*.t9C  who  rc-ornv-:  a  . 
fluui  only  Dfouus*' we  adtled  ?.  v/?:;  •'>:rv.>r.  resijin^hnr  v/ltK  rr 
In  thU  HWa  wa»  it  final )^  c/ived.  Ijjr  /.rantiA  a:c!  • 
Tiot  W  ba  too  oon»e»vatlve  tr..iy  loco  iho  i.fc^fr.HH . 


^  J 

r  0  r  fl.i  Vf\, 


.'re  c-r»j 


tjo  Tar 


oreativity  from  op  rir:; 


1)  It        Jjiportant  to  C0ta:.!isr.  a  total  r.odfl  for  cor.c«.r^^ 
tr«atnerrt  needs  In  doir*;BlU'  •  ioU-ro  for  it  1;^  n  rovj^l-x 
paycholo^loal.  phyni  .lorrU^.: .  ^'4  proMom.     I  r^^cc 

a  public  health  wod^^l  ritjC;  i/*-  :=r*>  with  .m  i-pU'.-" 

•OcUl  proMem  that  nTUc^.-s  0-5  oa',        two  rnniUoi:  ir 


Three  iev*l»  of  Byctomatic  -itrro:-^.  r  ro  um-M  tc  <1-vlI(.}-  I'^'v.  r.-r.  '.-  n 
^nd  atren^thonexintlnr.  6r.-.  ^or  ^V^.-red  npoui:-J.  Th^y  nr^M-'in  ry 
prevention,  aecoTiJarv  Jnt'-.r/cT  ^io-,  r,rd  t^r-l-ir/  iT.t'.rvtT.Mi.n.  Vr'.a-r 
preventive  aervicee  ref^datJ^  tic-,  of  irciiv  Vl-j  1I3  riifl  D'.»ci;-  ': 
la  encourar>ad  and  at, the  s?.-/..  cc.:.s.!  t'ltion  a^'U  vdv-v/o-.  ri-'|* 

to  exiBtlnjs  ay;onc^«jc..  iriUtV-.  ;iorr.  a-.d  impart  -n  uv.^  3'-  ^.  ^ 
CofcF.unltvr  mental  hortlth  ccrt-r:  u^icvilJ  :  f»  doitr  •-'^^^  ■  '  -i-'  '  I''^"'  " 
their  leglslativ.*  mr'r:d^^o.  '-r;ic  irr^lu^l.ri  prov  nJ  ir  .Y^rrr.vr  ly.  .^rvi- 
to  ftntabliohed  wor'-.*c  r.r^-V.:  t  J  ih-lVr:;.     A  "1  ! :       ^  -  •  'r 

the  Rft'rional  KEW  offic-r.  v/r.:^^  r.r:  '.i^^r  -.he  cc^rr-.-  i  V'^  ' 

Cf.riter  ndti'Jfiai  n'.t>vnrV.  'n  to       t  thi:-  i»:  f  " 


ir^  »udM  home  virtit:;,  t'  lti'.or^'  h.t  l'" 
cri^;l 1  r. to rv'/r. "  i or  r 11  •  1  '  .  ' '^^  ' 
and  dianffilfi.'i-lii^-        ir.for-'i* •  ■ 


for  *''?:*Vv 
.  irt  rcK'-v  t"  i  t.f 
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to  their  foar  of  potkirr.  cut  help.    Unt  of  t!io  rodla  to^r^  1  trrnaa;cj?  ncroaa 
to  tlioao  ppople  ic  vory  row<^f^v^l»    A*  ^^^^  ^        conduotinr  rcBoarch 

t  Denvor  ntwapapor  qarriod  p.n  articlo  about  ny  work  and  I  r«celvtd  ovor 
calls  the  next  wook  from  woinon  who  volunteorod  to  br»  Intorviow^d.  A 
•Imilar  Rroup.  sor.o  of  whon  had  nevor^told  anyoni?  before  that  thtv  wore 
beirw;  tbusod,  called  the  wook  foUowir",  mv  appoaranco  on  an  all  nlfiht  nadio 
Ulk  show.    Then*.'  woaen  eouli  only  foel  safe  llottnlnr,  to  outRide  nowa  when 
their  batterers  were  asleep.  Vlaltln/^  nurse  programs,  hospital  aodlal  aervloe  / 
departinentSi  and  other  groups  In  addition  to  the  womerj'^  reswirse  oentera  * 
'  can  also  provide  home  visits  and  crisis  counsellni',.    Also  well  utlllsfd.MP^ 
the  Urn  Enforcement  Aaslotance  Agency's  Victim  Wltnoso  Advocacy  pro^rama  • 
that  are  funded  In  varloiis  parts  of  the  country.    York  Street  Center  in 
Denver,  for  which  I  participated  In  their  advisory  board  last  year,  la  a  / 
icood  exanple  Of  such  efforts.    Unfortunately,  they  need  «ore  skilled  / 
oounsellf^  supervlolch  or  a  bettep  llnkajst^'i-th  other  ao«*unlty  ■•ntal/  ^  \ 
hr^Alth  agencies  for  those  Indigent  clients  who  need  more  services  th^  they 
eJ,^  offer.    Noaen's  advocates  should  be  hired  by  Sl^  federally  funded  counseling 
in  order  to  provide  adequate  services  to  v  let  las  of  vio^ei^e«  Most 
.  ^rttnt  training  and  experience  with  such  wo«en  victims    is  cryfcial  rather 
than  slucatienal  credentials,    fhere  are  sufficient  staff  neabe^a  of  iuch 
oentsri  who  already  have  credentials  but  there  if  a  paucity  o^  adyocatea 
whara  the;'  could  do  the  noat  f;ood.  The  goal  ia'to  help  to  vid^la  leave  the 
situation  with  the  least  aaount  of  interference  from  others.    Helpers  muat 
take  their  cue  froei  the  wonan  as  to  what  support  she  needs  In  order  to  make 
her  own  dec '..ions  and  take  her  own  actions. 

3)  In  the  tertiary  Intarventlon  Itvel,  the  bat.^red  woman  needm  a  totAlly 
aupportive  envlroT^kt  temporarily  before  ahe  can  make  deolalona  and  act 
deeiaively  on  her  own*    Safe-1\ouses,  Iwddlate  hoapltallsatlpn  and  long^  ^ 
term  psychotherapy  come  In  here,  by  provldlnic  such  en  envlronMnt.  this 
Is  the  area  where  nost  or  the  new  mohles  must  be  appropriated*    I  an 
convinced  that  by  dupportlw;  a  network  of  aafo-houses,  run  by  graaaroota 
and  other  woiien  oriented  groups,  an  entire  spectrum  of  therapeutic  services 
will  develop'.    There  Is  no  doubt  that  these  shelters  will  nopd|the  con- 
.   aultatlon  servlcea  of  tho  medical,  legal,  poycholo^;lcnl  and  criminal 
Justice  communltlos  in  ordjsr  to  help  their  oUsntn.    They  \  .11  alao  need 
social  services  end  vocationnl  habllltatlon  llnka.'.cB.    Thio  Is  th  most 
effeotivo  way  to  provide  education  of  those  profosslonalrt  about  the  nature 
of  doB«otlc  violunco  loarned  at  the  sheltero  themselves.    They  will  teafeh 
shclt»?r  workero  nvo  about  thyir  epoclaltloB  while  nhellpr  personnel^  will 
teach  ^hem  what  they  hive  li;ar-<icl  by  working,  oo  clocily  with  the  probhi.n. 
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COMjplalnto  incluJir:  vl-i-hr*-.,  r  mvuu:;  t..'.r.i-       ;  -       '    ♦  ^ 

find  othero.    irathrr  *h  t'c  -'.r  rrv  luU  ir  ir  ;  thr':;-  nU.  r.t::,      •  •  >ri-  r-.i.  l 
to  cpeTUI  th5;.t'imo  toVt-d        v»V.th-r  or  vnt  thoy  nn-  vWr'ir     >r  fl.— 
violonov*    to  tpo    In  ^i../cK*^vric  honpltTl  ncKh^nW'ti:;.       .r  v  v.cnMi 
%«o»en  I  have  lnt<?rvlowe1  hiV"  r»»por'.ed  involufinr)-  ho::i)l b.H'.U  • 
for  poychUtrlc  dlr.vjrl^tr -^^i':  rat^vr  thnn  dc-jilli  :  with  th-^  ac'.  .:n 
problffi*  the  vJoTencc  co-r-l         a  .ii'.r»t  them. 

tOn9,  tern  psych;  t)/  r  : 'let  fJrs  »ro  aluo  Inndnquatf-  to      t>  ^  th*- 
problons.of  ^omostlc  vUl^r.c  -.    U^ypUt;  rcconV  Jidvauc  i;  i-  fa-.Uy 
>«ychoth«rapy  tochnl'4u«.;.  t^ ^oaT  lo  otill  to  koop  rr  UUo:  irf  Ji'i;  to- 
i^t!)or  no  Matter  what  :j;c  cost.    A-:d.cirton  t»»C'  uont  In  th-  r  v.trU  h^-nllh 
or  th«  y»ry  livec  of  th'j  ;!o3rl«<  ir.volved.    Far  tot*  r.my  th' i.  {  U>tr.  r».Jr  \  t. 
tr«atin*5  victlmrt  of  ^xio.e'o..'.  or  ov^:.  the  p<..r|M  tratorc,  with>^it.  <  v-r 
roallBirv:  or  duallr»;  with  ''r.'r  overt  violoiicc.    Toathln^.  thor  .pW;t»  to 
reow^nita  tha  aymptor.r.  ar.4  *h?-,  treat  iK^m  (^Ir^rtly  In  n  fl  i^t  priori ty» 
Jud<;lr«|  by  the  numbor  of  co?  fore?  ciiu  arid  tralnirjn  «K»nolt>nn  I  atr,  InvitffJ. 
to  pi^icipato  in,  I  woild  cny  that  tho  profoortlon  Iti  rcnrlv  to  m.-rtp! 
new  Uchnlquoo  and  nethody.    I  recently  attended  a.cpocUl  t:inK  force; 
within  the  American  Psychological- Aasiciation  wnich  in  try  In-,  to  cJonl^n 
flilninal  competency  st^.-d-rlj^.  r^cecrtary  to  provide-  f.ood  paychothi^rnpy 
and  couhaolln;  wjth  wo-'.    Not  rveryone  la  trained' or  r.ji        to  bt.  tx 
paychotheraplot  V»  th"  v^  ,  worx-n  or  chlldrotrof  vlolnnce.    Sc-lrr^lir  :. 
of  the  boat  therapife'.,  wh- ■   tn%rapy  la  indicated,   io  atiU  ;ir.  ir;urrocl 
proceaa.    T  have  ojtli^jd  tho  fenKiot  oriented  paychothornj'y  oTtvrvd  • 

individually  and  in  ?rou?3  that  has  been  auccoooful  ao  far.  ror  thw 
»«n.  .^roupa  oeen'to  be  rest  UBeful'too.  One  Veteran's  Adminlctrution 

tfoapltnl  la  oxperlrer.ti' ■%  w'th  an  inpatient  unit  for  tho  offri  dorn. . 

The  treatment  of  choice  for  violent  couplea  lo  to  lr:ive  tho  rflationahlp. 

To  do  thla  It  in  firat  i.eceasary  to  break  the^yrtbUH||g||M»ndi'ncy  boadr. 

betwcQn  coupleo  by  otre-.tVif  irr  their  IndivldSal'WntU;/  Jind  c^lf- 

ofttoem.    Teaehlr^.  vlol--t  (Couples  fair  fi^htln*;  technlqueo  la  ahaurd. 

They  know  how  to  fl       wMl  enou^jh.    What  they  need  tn  1-^  irr.  in  ht^w  it 

control  their  nn-urr  a  ;d  V..  ir  bc^tr^v  l(»r .  T  applaud  th"  mod  for  a-n-  rtiv. 

training-,  for  both.     Vr  h  .::-;--.r.J.  Dr.  Morton  Flax,  alru  a  i^:;vrho!o.M:«t.  .-r.l 

I  have  be.-n  oxporlr.-r.i::     wifh  h  r typo  of  caupl.ti;  thn  n,  .;  whW  h  K-u 

h:.d  Bone  cacc^t::::  in  n-J.-.:r     VV.^.'  fnniuepcy  nnd  B»?ver\ty  cf  au-h  vlolr-w  . 

f.W  exporint^ritntior.  iv  V-.  r.    kir.d  of  wurk.     Althmirth  th-r  ij  ; 

t.Thnia>»»»a  HH-  KtUl  .  ^-'.rl-  ?  Vil.  pcychoth»-rap i nt-j  PT'or'-  ../.-Itn... 
'  rojjiltn.    OT^L'  Di  -r.Vri^       -K"       i«  ^hnt  batten-ru  wh.  d  ..re  ; 

thi-rnpy  Boauiun.;  ir-  i.  ::::  Vi-'-iJ  to  K-comr#  dt-prtriim-d,  horu-idil. 
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or  jjn.rhotlr  iin.  -  *r    .  *.\     '        '  * 

The  eoal  of  i\v  V  1/  At  T  .**,vi(  ■  '  ■ 

frab  of  tho  v  '.o  )••:/•«■*  !  •  1-r  \'  '.M.     >^        ''"^-f-  i  i  .   •  ..|   '        ]  *  '  *  K 

can  help  people  I  ar:?)      .ii  i.  *  i .    -  1 

Nou/r«./it»*  r :  :  ?  j. r    t-  j      i'  wM] 

and  other  B«rvi':"n  U>  Ir.  v    foi:!*?     1'   ■.  i.  i<  •     .     -  ;  ''•  ■  an 

ofricec  need  to       ::tTfr-J  ...  pc  -p^*  wlic  >  '^'l  'iin       ■  '.i    «-i«:n-';«'  . 

-ujipf/rlcnpe.  V.  jro-il'--  ;»..    /r"".'  vir'i-';  'i-.-l  v'i.*  i!:* 

WOUirt  l<i"thw  IT.':::!    :  '   '  *  '  ■   '-r  v".'  J-^  "  ^' •         -         •■*  ' 

officea  a«  Ih'jy  tuo  r"  !t:'-i  v;i»*.  twr  r.l'V.'  ■>!  (    r    m         v.ho  >.  ;v 

'no^  u8od  Ithcif  iK'U:;  '>r  r   /.-if  •  M  ■  aM*  i  v ;  r. to  1  • ' 

•  We.h:ive  only  io  hog  a*.  V."  r-'p-  rv.-/  fKi--^  i.--l*r".f  I  V-  i".  \  •  .""i; 
prcr,r*m«  that  ar»  lniH>-.Mtiv.  tr.i  :M;ct  th*-  .crd  ;  i  f  n.r  r  •  ;  ' '  '  ^'  •  • 
fie#d  a  ©•ntnr  of  \he]r         U  r.d-h.'.^r'-r  tV'  }  r...  r.  -    aui  •     *....•  V:..'.!- 

provjffo  r«f*  i:r\:.\n '■.''^  A  ]  ^*       ' r.  /   :r,.  '.).'     ■  ■.-'i*;-,  / 

<rb   Iq^  pr*.nr'wy  irt  rvt*        ■  ^ijr*.  i-'i    .  ■   '  S  •     A*  • 

W«r«  not^inifi  by  t).^}::     "^r-Zr.  -T'I  rtt*f.  '  I  ».'p:  vv>1  -  ■     ■  '  i  »  ^  '1  .*h*...it.' 

Who  kr.cw  riothh-.  nl-f      -j..  *  ;  -r.  ; :  -;W.  r    :  .  •   t,.-  jf;!-. 

to  hJ»ppcn  to  thor  ;T/rrr    a  i  ?'it*r:.iJv        vM  -  )'l 

I  aff  ch;ilr  of   \  :*.p4'ci:i"!   *.    *     .*'  :  -       r  •  *  :  ■    •  ■!:■*     '   '      !    *■       /     ri-r  ^. 


dMVI  t  cut  r ;      -   -  \ 

tt.   in  x\  jf    '.yi  .    ;  re.-  ' 

ir.  tii-  I— 

II..  .  i  i  '  *. 

<  x    .  *         ,  f  !  1  .  ' 

•r-.'  I  ;.•.»•).'■ 

i  •      .  • 
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6)    Collaboration  lotv..  -  'l  ■..fr?  r-l  i-;vchotV  rrt^.lr.ls  r.norl..  rtud.  . 
New  joint  t!^rlnr.  effort!?  would       us^ifyl  aH  1  hfivr:  Ip.irno/I  fron  r./ 
own  PJtptrlonce.    Lnwycr.f,  jurtrws  ar.d  ry  pay cho therapy  col Ufi'.uf!!  must 
not  laaye  it  all  to  ironta^.  honlth  in  euro  tho  offorulprn.    Wp  do  n:>t 
hav«  tho  lcnowlod>;f:  yet.    ttmy  of  thono  who  corjnlt  violonco  nood  to 
Buffar  th«  cnr'S;.iucr»c.-:  of  M.r  ir  crVWril  acts;..    For  noma  who  commit 
tho  ttool  holriouj  of  crlr.i],  r.o  ori.  K-Cwu  how  to  rurr.    NcUhor  our  priBcmi 
nor  Mr  paychintrir  ficHitirn  aurficc-  hxt  aa  Imj.^rfoct  an  thoy  aro  wo 
iwot  iairn  whtn  to  un?  itirh.  I  estirile  that  ovor  BO^  of  all  offenders 
■  do  f^nt  r.otmii  unv  otl.^r  crl--  ot^or  than  bcatirf.  their  wlvna.     I  wonder 
how  ranv  of  theff..  r^i.  w:        cm^:     .;h  harraijutr-.t  if  thoy  knew  Uiry 
Otoo-l  to  loon  their  h  --;.       '  .dr  ■..  wuncn  ;ind  freedon  whilM  \u  jail. 
At.        laot  neetifn  of  tK«j  A-^rlcr^.*   Puychoio^lcnl  Ajnociatlon  in 
A.i-unt  1977  Marjory  FUlds.  r.n  atlor- ey  who  will.  ulm.  tontify  before  Vou 
today  l>r«Bont«d  with  n-  nor.'-  wuvf  iri./y*?ro  ami  pr.ycholo/^inln  could 
collaborate.    H.-r  pn?5  r.tatlor.  was  txtrcmoly  woll  rcceJvi-d  arrl  r-itHfcla 
for  her  pap^.r  have  nti'li  N-:.  arrivi-f;.  We  need  more  of  thlo  kind  of 
c^ttinclln^  of  profu jnio:..;  in  3^-'  a  complex  poycho-aoclal  areri  ac 
domcatle  vtolrfjc. 

^7)  Tltl..  XX  of  Snr-l.'irn.T.rity  Ir^ur^ir.co  1"  thin  cuuntry  nocdn  to  he 
annondod  to  lr';lidc       In  re  i  Vor.tr.  children  and  rw'.  an  a  clano  of 
ciUzona  ao  thV^  th-."''^ '  ^'  »ai;ib-  e  for  ui;alnt:ince  Immodiutelv  «itho.l 
p.r.ard  for  their  Ir.co-  U.vl.    Thla  is  already  pondlblo- with  battered 
children.    Wlddle  claan  avd  upper  cliaa  wow-»nvare  morn  reluctant  to 
loavc  their  lipouoea.  even  when  they  miffer  aevere  abuua.  bocaune  th.»y 
fear  abandor.^.on t  nr  d  or.   ^-c  dorrlvation.    I'oat  of  thct  wonon  in  thia 
ccintrv  hQld  wo:,!th  thro  ir.h  their  hifcbanda.  rot  independi.»itly .     If  they 
leave  him.  thev  fear  he  will  nut  provide  oufflcinnt  financial  reuourcea 
to  keep  trioir  family  nolv^-f        Studleg'uhow  that  woircn  who  are  n^miwivc 
Aid  to  Dependent  Ovilin:.  ror  leo  fro-.  Social  Security  an»  more  likfly  to 
tako  concrete  ol<.|  ^  to  ond  th..  do-.-rftir  vlol«r:cr  tht V  Huffer  bncauae 
thny  know  thit  thi.y  will  hr/e  a  nacire  Incoru-.  however  llnltod  It  «i*?ht 
hi  /  Acccao  to  o.r  uoo;^:  corvlco  B:.-.n  wnuM  provMe  job  tn.i-in,;  and 
.oPHi.erifll«  lnt«r.ur:ti(,  .  cu-.i-M"  :  for  thono  who  n-.j  it  ou  r.n  rr.mcv 
bml-;.    Vy  work  v.U^^  M  -r.l  wore-  l.»adn  no  to  believe  thnt  prorpt  hrlp^ 
wo  ad  h.;ip  a  worv,  t..-  ■        i-d'>p.  i.nt  f.MctinMi',:  n^d  arlf  uupportln; 
cltUen  rapidlv. 
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«Md  out  nil  thofl*?  offord-'-::  fro-.  iwroitloT^s  of  r^"^^»»'  »*  t'^*'  c  !i';?r  . 
Too  ftaiiy  jud:;os,  doc:or:i.  r-^'V.cho*.h^rnpi:itn»  Uw  mt;?.  h;  »:  ^^U:^•  cxt-^  utMv 
•n4  polltieliiriB  boat  th<*ir  wives.    Panniru:  new  lawM  outlawitir  l-ehT/lor 
tli#y  tnonR<rlv«8  are  r.uilty  of  nont  dlffi^MiU  nnrrlficc  tho;-  uro 

boUi^  asked  to  rako.     I  bellr-vt-  that  for  mont  h:it^*»ror:;  th-  only  rrim'* 
thov  eomalt  is  to  a?3«uK  th«Mr  vivos.    I  r.r,  y.i 
•nd  Morality  will  pemlt  r.wlf  exnri' r»*io'i  r;rc( 
4ooi6ion  to  charv.o  or  rat  Uoc):  thv  proteetioii  wi-  nciMi  for  olhcrn  so 
ttiat       do  not  have  a  re«  -/-'^^oratio:  v/i  th  e/vr:  '.r^.ttr-r  l»?vol:!-of 
doiiafltic  violence  that  wo  c»'  fl'^d  today  To  thrr,  cr.f!,  I  urr.t-  your  ^ 
Mipport  of  tho  le^.lalation  curr©..t)y  bclr^^  cor.nidorcd  in  thia  vt*ar'ii 
oorscreoi.    It  han  be«n  ii.troduc^d  b;;  Coik':rci:;?p'»r:ion;i  llo  •.  .£:»'  Newt6T.  n'!'! 
MikulrKl  and  Zcr^n^oru  Ardcrnrr  ard  K'^rf  tdy.    Cunv  ritly  im.mt  ndrf?ut'j  nn* 
'oslnt.  conciderwd       the  Smte  Hut.an  Rouourct-ij  Conmitu-v  iti  Sonator 
Cranston's  suboornltteo  or.  Child  and  HunanoDovr loi»fflont^  Hoarlr/'.o  r.rr 
'Selwduled  for  Karch  8,  1973.    The  Select  Education  Subcomnii ttp«  ir;  thr 
House  has- not  yet  acheduli?d  a  K^arln:  dato  al^hou'h  I  hw-  Men  l»-d  m 
lis  lie  ve  that  In  should  be  fort^c;»nlr.''. .  Hop<'r\»M;,,  an  annior.fjf^d  Mil  wl'l 
havs  frovisior.s  fcr  fur.iir  ;  directe  d  ♦awrrdn  dcvrioplr.;  thr  hir.dr  of 
trsatnent  arid  rejiarch  a^rvlcen  I  have  outllnt^d.    ^irut  priority  ir  to 
^  fund  a  n«*t I o n^l  r.«» V.i o r k  of  she  1  .•j rs  a r, d  ;  re i o r  1 1  n* •  tv/o rX  of  ct r  t*; r 
t<y  proirlds  Ceehni'cal  nsnlE*  .rcf       lor-il  cotnr.unltlen.    Small  "rruitt! 
that  are  locallv  coitrollrrd  In  prefer  »ble  owr  lfir»;*»r  d^mrr.ntration 
projoets.    We  already  kr.ow  thnt  cheltf-rn  work  from  our  own  .pare  of 
•Xpaf^pce  and  that  of  th'»  r«fu»oa  Ir.  Kn^lnrd.     Evalua^io-  n?n»ar"h 
needs  also  to  be  dev^lopvd  no  an  t|  r.  jpport  ri*»yior . coiiriioUr.':  and 
advocacy  tech^iiuos  thut  ar  -  aj'.rfiftflful .    To-vth"r,  with  th"  anniotv^cr 
#f  Con^reen  I  bellpvp  vtr*  ttlW  ov»rcor,*j  t^<^    tnrribl"  ro^V'j'i* uf 
dor.o8tic  violer.ee. 


mTEmin  oj.dr.  ihom;  walkbe,  associate  pftorEssoH  op 

mCIOLOOT.  COIOBADO  WOMEN'S  COLLEGE 

Dr.  Waiakr.  I  am  Len#hJ  Walker,  Mr.  Chairmnn,  and  1  have  been 
promoted.  I  am  now  cliairpcrson  aiKi  awociate  profps.sor  of  psycholo^ 
at  Colorado  Women's  Collep..  I  am  aiso  a  licensed  P^v^l ">t m 
private  practice  in  Colorado,  and  1  snpervif«  other  psycliotherafpista 
and  I  pm  a  refiearcher  in  the  ai-ea  of  domestic  vioIimup.  I  am  phT.aed  to 

^^nllat*?  am  goioR  to  share  with  yon  are  w»me  of  the  results  of 
Hwarchfliatlhavebewidoinpsincemnintlnsnifii.  , 

I  firrt  Uot  interested  in  theiu-ea  from  some  of  tny  cliniciil  work.  Af  « 
clinical  psycholopiat  T  bep.n  to  see  many  women  who  w.-ie  ronmlain- 
inir  of  bcinif  battei-ed,  and  T  wws.  frankly,  very  snrinise.l  whatl^ 
found.  I  felt  the  best  way  to  leam  what  was  hnppenmfr  was  to  Ix-pftn^ 
to intervlew.these wonie\L  ^  »      .JL..      ..i-  it 

I  was  on  the  faculty  at  fiutRcrs  Medical  ScIkm.I  at  that  t  ime  ami  I 
asked  many  of  my  medical  srhool  rolleutrucH  to  refer  nnv  .  lienis  (hey 
micht  have  seen  in  a  similar  situation.  T  also  jrot  to  interview  women 
throuirh  newspaper  reports  of  my  reseaRrh.  To  dut<;  T  hiivo  nUerviewed 
over  120  battered  women,  ^^ucll  of  what.  T  know  has  come  from  tlie 
wom^n  themselves.  '  '  , 

T  have'  also  visited  Knplniid  in  in7fi.  and  it  was  through  arrange- 
ments made  by  some  MeinU'is  of  Pontrress  that  T  wn^  treated  as  a 
special  s«-ientist  l»v  the  ('(Mniiionw.alth  ()lli<e  of  Tnfonnanon.  1  met 
with  Mem»)ers  of  ■pailiniiM'nt  at  that  ♦inic  who  Iwid  heani  Je^tinnmr 
from  their  Select  romniittec  on  Dcmesti.-  Violence.  T  yi-it.-l  many  of 
the  refuse*'  durinp  that  iM-riod  of  time  whidi  were  estal)!i-liv(l  to  work 
with  battered  won-'ii  and  their  oliihlivn.  .  , 

Since  that  time  T  have  done  nnmerous  niteivicw-  n\  ha.ticivu 
'  women,  have  te^^tifiejl  in  trials,  and  I  I'live  develop.,!  son.e  livatment 
programs  for  batter.-d  women  for  mentiil  liealtli  pn.^    ...mIv  to  iis«s 
T  have  also  lieen  verv  fortunate  to  have  a  re^enivl.  {/r.r.l  hirided  hv 
•  "nr.  Shalus  Center  forCriiiie  and  Delinquency  at  the  >  ilion.il  Insti. 

tute  for Mrtitiilllealtiv  ,  ,  ■  i 

Mr  SrnWTF.K.  C.ive  ns  voiir  trstimonv  alK.nl  your  field  lieeanse  we 
have  five  witnesses,  and  we  aiv  jroimr  to  km-  Hi-  wliole  nioniiPjr.  and 
if  vou  could  just  sret  down  to  what  vour  \vorl<  i-^.  1  would  ai.pieeiate  it. 

Dr.  W.u.KKH.  T  -.'iies^  one  of  the  tliiiifrs  tliat  I  h'nined  xu  rv  early  on 
is  that  what  we  have  known  alwmt  .N.mestie  violetiee  prior  to  the  last 
■  few  years  has  In-eii  untrue.  Tlie  mvths  tliat  snrn.und  violenee  just  do 
not  f)oar  up  when  we  talk  to  the  l.attered  women  them-^e  ves  Tt  is  a 
complex  psvchosorial  prohh'iu  that  leallv  d«M's  not  demand  indivVluai 
psvchotheiipv  or  u  wav  of  vipwin;r  it  from  n  psy.-'iotherapeutic 
pe'rxpective.  Knther.  it  needs  to  Ik-  viewed  from  a  mm  h  more  piiblic 
health  model.  The  treatment  pro>rrains  we  need  to  develop  ijnd  the 
research  proffinnis  we  need  to  develop  must  eome  from  tliat  kina  ot 

"*m*need  a-much  nion-  epidemiolopiral  approiieh.  I  estimate  that 
one  out  of  two  women  will  l)ecome  ].attered  at  some  tone  (hiring  their 
lifetime.  Tliat  is  a  lot  of  women,  half  of  our  popuhition. 
./  ' 


Mr  flrmnm.  W«11.  thoBo  numbers  are  of  nn  order  of  mafrnitnde 
fur  higher  than  anything;  we  have  heard*  What  do  you  mean'bv 
^'batttred'^f  fs  it  a  woman  who  is  shouted  at,  who  in  piishedrWho  ia 
ahovtdt  '  ^  • 

^Dr.  WALKKit  No;  X  mean  a. woman  who  really  lives  undef  auch 
pevchological  or  physical  harrassment  that  she  fepls  sh^  is  pqwerless 
within  a  situation  she  calinot  contfbl  * 

Mp.  5)ciiemi.  In  vom*  description  "battered"  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  a  physical  hurting?  * .  •  '  , 

Dr;  WAUint  No^  ^ 

Mr«  SemBuiR.  It  can  1>e  psychological  pressure,  too.  This  cau  6e  a 
heavy  degree  of  anxiety. 

Dr.  Walkcii*  More  than  what  would  be  usiml  Tt  would  be  sufficient 
to  ^use  women  to  taHe  an  overdose  of  drum<  and  kill  themselveik 

Mr  ScffEm.  You  ar^  saying  that  half  of  the  women  have  been 
battered  at  some  time*  Tt  certainly  hasn't  come  to  our  attention  that 
half  of  the  women  at  tome  time  oNheir  lives  are  physically  battered. 
Maybe  the  concept  of  battered  wives  is  more  than  iust  a  physical  beat* 
ing  u|i«  a  harsh,  brutal  beating  Up.  That  was  my  layman's  concept  of 
what  it  meant  to 'be  a  battered  spouse,  male  or  female,  a  good,  harsh, 
bnital  beating  up.  You  are  saying  it  can  be  psychological.  It  ccn  be 
a  status  of  being  under  severe  psychological  pressure. 

Dr.  Walkkb.  I  guess  there  are  two  points  that  perhaps  would  help 
clarify.  One  is  that  being  a  battered  woman  is  not  a*  constant  condi- 
tion in.  a  woman's  li f e.  / 

One  of  I  he  things  that  ban  come  out  bf  my  research  is  that  tha«  are 
cycles  #ithin  a  violent  relationship,  and  so  h.  ute  battering  incidents 
may  occur  over  several  years,  but  that  doesn't  make  them  leife  intense 
,  when  they  do  occur. 

Mr.  SrinsuKR.  By  "acute  battering  incidents''  are  you  talking  about 
physically  punishing,  beating,'  hitting. 

Dr.  Walkrr.  1  am  talkinir  about  life^  threatening  incidents.  They 
coilld  be  psychoiocnVally  life  «  reatening. 

Mr.  SciiRT  ra.  What'are  you  talking  about  "life  threatening"  that 
isn't^  physical  f 

Dr.  Walker.  Suppoae  the  woman  ia  under  intenne  psychological 
harrahament  during  which  she  is  awakened  in  the  middje  of  the  night, 
night  after  t\\^ht.  and  verbnllv  harrassed.  and  told  horror  atories  that 
her  family  will  be  kilJIW.  Thi«  happens  night  after  night,  and  they^ 
don't  flret  a  sufficient  amount  of  rest.  Sometimes  ihcy  are  followed* 
intensively.  '  .  * 

Mr.  SriikrRR.  Actually  what? 

Dr.  Wxr  *KRR.  Followed  intensively  for  their  entire  life.  In  one  par- 
ticular case  the  woman  was  even  escorted  to  the  door  of  a  women's 
restroom  in  a  public  restaurant  when  the  couple  would  go  out.  He  is 
not  physically  touching  her  when  he  does  this,  but  he  causes  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  stress  by  Aua  kind  of  behavior  that  causes  many  prob- 
lems other  than  psycholocrical  problems.  I  am  referring  to  a  number  of 
thiufTS  that  are  not  considered  in  our  typical  definition  of  battering. 
I  think  that  is  an  important  point  bex^ausc  we  haven't  paid  attention, 
to  that  kind  of  severe  psychological  stres$(.  * 

In" our  resefirch  studies  it  is  much  easier  to  measure  hitft  and 
punches.  It  is  m\ich  harder  to  measure  severe  psychological  hartass- 
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i^t  for  thMT  womm.  H  anvthing,  I  h»wj  learned  that  t|jj  ^cho- 
Mcftl  tairawnent  in  these  telattonahim  li  far  more  difflcult  to  work 
with  thSi  the  phyllcal  bruiiee.  They  heal*  much  more  evily  than  do 
thtPivdiiriofficalaears.'^  '         .  wt.  t 

W.^emSuu  In  all  of  your  dwuMione  with  us  you  ijif** 

8ind  that  the  Government  role  here  ha«,  by  definition,  to  be  limited. 
OYemment  cant  necewarily  Uke  on  the  burden  of  making  better  or 
hmhr  people.  Thew  are  iome  things  that  peonle  have  to  do  tor 
thSwiltiTMd  there  are  some  problems  that  people  have  to  work  out 
for  themidvei,  and  there  are  relationships  that  people  .workout  for.  ^ 
themMlves^  must  work  out- for  themselves.  Opvemment  can  hardly 
structure  happineai  and  government  can  hardly  structure  sensitivity 
or  caring  or  love,  you  know.  ,  '      .  ^  u 

Now,  thert  are  eerUin  limes  that  government  has  to  intervene,  ob- 
viously when  people  are  oeing  brutaliacd,  especially  young  children, 
but  tterfwomenbeing  phvsically  attacked.  Tha^  come«  under  thecnro; 
inal  law  as  an  assault.  That  is  obviously  the  point  where  otir  Ooveriv 
,ment  must  intervene,  and  I  suppose  that  fovcrnment  obviously  will 
mtervene  if  a  woman  wants. a  divorce  and  wants  to  liberate  herself 
from  this  kind  of  harrassment.  How  the  Government  can  intervene  .a 
causinir  a  husband  or  a  wife  to  'i»  more  sensitive  and  more  canng  is 
something  that  T  am  not  quite  clear  on.  Certainly  <n>ventment  ^^^^ 

Crovidf  counseling  services,  for  a  spouse  who  is  being  ill  treated  to 
elp  that  spouse  cope,  help  that  spouse  understand  what  hfr  options 
Mefand  help  hfr  perhaps  to  prepare  psychologically  to  m«e 
It  is  a  very  murkv  area  which  you  m  speaking  of.  One  "f  Jhe  ways  in 
which  you  can  help  us  would  be  describe  what  you  think  the  Govern- 
ment's role  should  be  in  researeh,  which  is  really  the  missionof  this 
subrommittei*.  We  are  involved  in  oversight  on  Government  research. 
If  you  p<ittld  try  to  focus  on  what  the  role  of  Government  should  be, 
what  areas  o?  research  need  to  be  further  explored,  what  areas  of 
service  delivery  wotOd  help  husbands  ""4  r'*^®^  ""^Sr*J*l!? 
other,  and  understand  the  nature  of  »he  anxietv  and  conflicts  that  are 
causing  intrafamily  problems,  because  the  conflicts  between  husbands 
and  wives  are  frevpiendf  taken  out  on  young  children  »"J.»»e /ome  m 
which  the  Government  has  a  special  interest.  80  in  this  Whole  murky 
field  where  it  is  not  dear  what  our  government's  role  is,  \f  yon  fvi 
help  us  sort  out  what  the  government's  role  should  be  in  provid^n^ 
services,  and  where  there  is  «  need  for  further  research,  which  is 
appropriate  to  Government,  that  would  all  be  very  helpful.  - 

Dr.  Walker.  I  would  love  to  clear  up  the  murky  area.  You  are 
absolutely  accurate.  For  me  it  is  also  very  murky.  One  of  my  major 
recommendations  to  governmental  mu^arch  agencies  ^ej*^® 

to  understand  the  murkiness  of  it.  We  '^•'L 'l^^'-^Sn'^w^wJ^^^^^^ 
exploratory  kinds  of  researeh  to  help  us  make^it  a  Uttlc  •'i*  c1^»»*'l 


would  make. 
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We  also  heed  to  help  got  women  resenrchers  in  the  area  to  offset 
years  of  inale«doininatedlcind8  of  research.  It  is  a  problem  that  does 
affect  women. 

Mr.  SoHiura.  You  don't  accuse  male  dominance  research  in  the 
makettp  of  this  panel  t  »  ^ 

Dr.  WALEiei.  We  are  the  ludcy  ones. 

MV.  ScmucR,  Maybe  we  are  the  smart  ones  on  this  side  in  ferret- 
ing you  out  • 

Dr.  WaUucr.  Also,  I  would  like  to  recommend  to  you  that  you 
help  our  governmental  agencies  "reprioritize*'  existing  funds.  T  would 
suggest  using  research  funds  where  there  are  overlaps.  For  example^ 
in  an  agency  such  a&  the  National  Institute  of  Health,  whore  they 
have  funds  designated  to  look  at*hea|^  disease,  perhaps  they  could 
look  at  the  effects  of  living  with  family  violence  and  stress  and  its 
relationship  to  heart  disease.  Another  example  is  that  the  NIMH 
could  study  the  mental  health  needs  of  battered  women,  men  and 
children.  The  OiBce  of  Education  training  grants  could  be  offered  to 
people  to  study  this  particular  kihd  of  a  problem  in  relation  to 
children.  These  are  soce  of  my  recommendations.  Thoy  are  practical 
kinds  of  solutions,  and  could  be  done  fairly  easily. 

Tou  can  certainly  ask  agencies  to  list  some  ways  in  which  they  are 
*divertinff  sofne  of  *\heir  funds  to  domestic  abuse  program  i  That  is 
one  indication  to  an  agency  that  pefhaps  they  ought  to  reviviw  their 
fnading  policies. 

Also  I  think  we  need  to  take  a  look  at  existing  datn.  Pe^iple  working 
with  shelters  are  collecting  a  lot  of  data.  Wip  need  to  snalyse  thAt.  I 
think  we  can  encouraj^e  a  contract  bid  arrangement  from  govern- 
mental a^ncies  to  specifically  Ic^k  at  that.  For  example,  the  Colorado  . 
Assoeiation  for  Aid  to  Bettered  Women,  which  is  a  statewide  coali- 
tion I  have  l)een  involved  with  in  Colorado,  successfully  competed  for 
an  HEW  contract  to  study  evaluation  of  the  existing  services  for  l^t- 
teriM)  women^  stressing  shelters.  Smaller  research  studios  like  this 
would  encourage  some  good  research  in  that  area. 

I  also' believe  very  strongly  we  need  to  support  Ihoking  into  the 
long-term  effect  of  sexism  and  »^x  role  stereotyping  on  children.  We 
d|oirt  have  enough  longitudinal  data.  The  kinds  of  data  T  collect  are 
retrospective.  We  Really  need  to  follow  it  as  it  happens.  I  truly  believe 
fron\  my  research  that  sexism  lets  ns  irreat  a  stifge  for  this  Idnd  of 
domestic  violence  as  does  directly  ^nd  indirectly  experiencing  vio- 
lence. ^ 

I  don't  think  that  i*e  can  eliminate  viplence  from  our  culture  with- 
out also  eliminating  inequality  that  o^cists  in  power  relationships  be- 
tween men  and  women.  I  think  we  need  to  know  much  more  about 
thut  . 

Finally,  I  think  wo  need  to^ establish  a  whole  now  way  of  looking  at 
treatment  alternatives.  I  think  we  need  to  use  a  public  .yalth  mcxlel^ 
We  need  preventive  services,  secondary  intervention  «»n  ires,  hotlines* 
and  crisis  intervention  services,  rehabilitation  programs  for  people 
who  hniye  been  victimised  over  periods  of  years.  I  think  we  also  need 
a  third  or  tertiary*  level,  which  is  a  supportive  environment.  T.think 
the  shelter  movement  will  provide  this.  Shelters  will  not  solve  the 
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problem-not  all  battered  women  will  ever  use  the  8'»e»ter,  nor  Will 
all  thaspouiea  or  other  people  involved  or  all  children  use  them— but 
ita  piwHOce  in  a  community  atimulatea  all  of  the  other  agencies  and 
nroniriimiala  to  get  involved  in  that  problem.  -      .    .  ^, 

I  think  there  IS  a  schism. that  develops  between  the  professionals 
and  ffrassHwts  people  providing  services.  I  w«ild  like  to  see  that  kind 
of  schism  eliminattl.  Onlv  by  having  professionals  consult  and  loam 
what  the  grassrooU  people  are  learmng  as  well  as  having  the  graw- 
roots  people  associating  with  good  professionals  who  want  to4)royid6 
the  services  will  that  schism  be  overcome.  I  am  happy  to  see  things 
developing  in  this  area,  and  I  hope  we  can  find  a  way  to  prevent  it.  I 
do  hope  some  of  the  legislation  that  is  pending  m  the  House  and 
Scnatewill  address  this  problem.  I  understand  there  are  going  to  be 
hearings  coming  up  on  that  next  month.  I  hope  there  w»il  be  some 
compromises  and  amendments  offered  w  we  put  some  funds— small 
aixed  fundtt—into  community  programs.  We  don't  need  big  demon- 
stration programs.  I  think  we  need  small-siaed,  local,  community- 
baaed  kinds  of  shelters  and  services,  using  competent  profwfflional 
consultation  services.  I  would  include  psychologists,  lawyers,  doctors, 
chl!d  care  experts,  and  vocational  counselors  as  important  consultants 

***I*thi^k^the  Government  can  also  provide  funding  for  technical 
assisUnce.  Perhaps  they  could  set  up  some  kind  of  regional  centers 
where  we  can  hire  technical  assistants,  but  these  pwitions  shwild  be 
filled  by  local  peolile  in  the  grassroots  community.  Oovernment  must 
support  their  programs  rather  than  having  an  entirely  federally  sup- 
ported type  of  network  or  .we  will  establish  another  layer  in  the  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy  without  benefit  to  the  victim.  . 

Mr.  ScmtrxR.  Yoihmean  financial  support,  they  must  be  financially 
supportM  in  the  communities?   ^  ^  ' 

Br  W.\I.KEB.  I  believe  ho.  I  believe  the  Federal  Governiiient  can 
irive  the  incentives  to  start,  but  I  think  they  uiust  be  provided  with^ 
technical  assistance  to  get  lornl  and  couiiiiunity  support  to  ninintnm 
them  and  get  them  integrated  into  the  nininstreaiu  of  other  institUr 
tions  in  the  comaiimity.  .  .  , ,  ,  i 

Mr.  SciiKtT.n.  That  is  n  goo«l  idea  and  that  would  .0  very  iiiucli 
hoped  that  would  oonir,  but  I  am  skeptical.  |Mirtirulnrly  in  tlie  low- 
income  communities  that  need  it  the  iiiost;  would  Ix-  able  to  support 
them.  The  initldle-incouie  coniniunities  have  other  rewjuires.  It  cer- 
tainly would  Ije  desirable  for  the  coinuiiinities  to  support  tlieiu.  1 
must  confess  I  am  skeptical  about  it. 

Your  testimony  has  been  very  interesting.  Dr.  \V  alkcr. 

Dr.  Walkeii.  Thank  you.  /      •  * 

Mr.  SciiBinn.  liCt's  move  on  to  Dr.  Suzanne  Stciiwuetz,  assistant 
professor  of  individual  and  family  studies,  at.  (he  riiivei-sity  of 

Uclaware.  .     .  .    ,  1,  • 

Again;  your  tesrirfiony  will  Ik?  printed  m  full,  so  you  can  just 

chat  with  us  infoftiially.  .  •     *  11  1 

,  [The  prepereil  statement  of  Dr.  Suzanne  Steinnietz  is  as  follows  :J 
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on  October  1,\19",  HASA  1  aim. -^cd  Mother  •atelllte.  The 
MMWMMr  l^Kln?^*  the  computer  reedout  reported  th«t  the  leui.ch 
«M  •veeeMful.    Tho»i.^of  u.  wetchlnfl  the  Uunch  on  T.V.  ««»  the 
rocket  b«r.t  Into  fle»e\l««.MietelY  -fter  t.ke-off.    The  announcer 
«Min4  the  buret' of  flew*  re.por-'ed  -oopf:    Thut  5  wi^lipn 
atfllere  w«lt  d«Sm  the  tuhe  with  e  «l«ple  -oop»"  belnq  the  onfy 

■  The  ,CCli»erlBon  between  the  ebiive  incident  end  the  National 
WOMlft  conference  in  hou.ton,  Tw'»m.  vhich  occurred  about  the 
•«M  IIW  end  el«..hed  e  $5  -UHon  doUer  price  taq,  l^lntere.t- 

"OOM"  'o'  •  **  million  dollet    rocKet  which  failed, 
end    e  netl&nel  controverey .with  e  verbal  eeqiwnt  of  both  men, 
and  MOMn  outre",ed  that  our  tax  dollar,  .hould.be  u.ed  for  euch 
foolithnee.  when  'wo^en  «eet  to  dlcg.e  le.ue.  euch  a.  tfi.Dlaced      '  ' 
koiMekere.  abort I6n  for  ooor  wa««en,  education  and  career,  for 
MMn.  ehlld    ebuee,  rape,  battered  wopen,  the  eiO  to  diecrlminatlon 
in  the  .choole,  workplace,  financial  world.    I.eue.  which  effect  over 
half  our  population. 

Thie  apparent  devalulnfl  woeien'e  and  family  intere.t  relative 
to  those  of    Technolofly    andpueineie    ii,al.o    apparent  In 
•the  ••erboundin,  Joy  e>pre..ed  by  reeearchere  and  concerned  clti.ene 
alike  when  «  i«illlen  dollar,  were  fiialy  iet  a.ide  for  ch.lfi 
ebUM.ilL_tfef.earlX?0'e.  and  the  Mie  recent  announcement  ^hat 
tpM  h^  eel  aeide  .everal  million  to  be  u*ed  for  doi»e.tic  violence. 

* 

-  Tlm«,  whiU  t  «•  plM««J  that  ••v.ral  ••ti  of  Marin^i  ar« 
kainf  htld  on  dopaatlc  vlol.nca,  I  find  ny.alf  facad  with  a  fa.lln^ 
#f  |paatli»ia«.    h  faar  that  lon^  tar»  coa^ltwant   ffjk^  tha 
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Opportunity  to  r««v«lu«t«  and  radnsign  pro9r«««  tinllan  to  %hm  - 
proc«dur«  coiwwnly  foUotfvdin  th«  phyticuA  or  hard  tclencc,  will 
not  natariallt*.    Although  child  and  wlfa  abut*  are  widely  roco9- 
nisad  phenomana*  and  nuMa^jMia  ttudiat  hava  baan  conductad»  t  would 
lika  to  axplora  with  you  ao«a  iqnorad  or  ovarlookad  a«pect>i  of 
family  vlolancat    hattarad  huabancj;  battvrad  aiblinqt  and  Ubttarad 
al&arly«    Tha  public* a  conaoianca  haa  bacn  atirrcd  over  tha  wa^l 
pttblieitad  tra^pdy  of  children  abused  by  their  parents  and  the  ^ 
.terror' faced  by  beaten  wivoa.    Aa  awful  aa  thaae  atatiatica  are« 
thay  repreaent  only  the  proverbial  tip  of  the  iceberq  of  total 
f^Mily  violence.    Perhapa  with  ao«e  information  on  the  extenalve- 
neaa  in  both  forw  and  frequency  of  doMeatic  violence*  tha  Mrioua- 
neaa  .of  the  problsa  vill  bt  ratfagnlsad         and  a  Idng  rami  coiMiittawnt 
to  tha  neail  for  aliMinatin^  thia  tragic  aapact  of.  aociety  will  be 

Tha  Battered  Huaband 
la  huaband  battering  roal^lx       unknown  phenonena,  or  ii  it 
a\|iply  another  example  of  aelactive  inattention?     Stainiaatt  (1978) 
auggeata  that  aoM  inaighta  into  a  ^fpasibla  answer  can  be  gained 
by  an  exanfnation  of  huitor  which  exagqaratea  and  brlnqa  into  public 
view  Mny  aapact  a  of  life  too  pafaonaTto  be  discnaaad  in  a^fifl*- 
Joking  context. 

The  aubject  natter  of  comic  atrtpa,  . apacif  icaUy  thoae  revolv* 
ing  around  a  doaieatic  thaaia  ia  revealing.    A  eoMfon  thea^  ia  a 
caricature  of  huebanda  and  wivea  in  which^  the  husband  deviate9  froai 
the  ideal  i»age  of  strong,  self -aas^rtiveneaa,  and  intelligent, 
and  assujKea  the  character  traita  which  have  been  culturally  aacriba^ 
to  be  feninine.     Tlia  wife,  in  those  comics,  la  justified  in  playing 
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th«  ao«itl.«nt  rol«,  and  in  cSantifilnq  her  Mrrini  huHb.inJ.  sine..'  he 
hM  not  fulflHf»a  his  culturally  preicribcd  role*.    Hovus  .iIbo  por- 
tr«V         rljaht-of  •  woiwin  to  -lap  her  man.    Hardly  «  filnM^MiRtod 
tn  th#  l^ith  lt»  "q*rl  ntxt   door"  h«T<"inc  or  iUv  l.i.i  h  Mmknt 

filMl  Of  th«  bO»*  that  did  havt>  at  li^aat  om»  sri-fir  whrt.   tho  ins;illo|l' 
'h#roin«    h-tiind  of!  and  8Mppi»d  the  ofti-nduw  malo,  ti.ll  t  ir.:-s  m 
ths  Uc*.     Hl»  rcacUon  wds"  to  hold  hiii  f  ufi   W'wor  his  hcid.  3ud 
V«U  avay.     Ifeth  oOr  heroine  and  the  audionrc  folt  jur' .      h  .d  yl*^' 
vailrd.     Whil©  thi«  m  not  battorlnq  it  sUvws  th.»t  son  -ty  f'.  lr.  • 
thai  woitwn  have  the  ri^ht  to  %Uv>  th^ir  m-a  wj,  o'thoy    .r.   r  h1  .     t  iiit 
as  child  abuse  xs^diBcipl  Inr  carried  too  tar,  ^  women  wh'.  thinks 
that  slap|»inq  is  thir  correct  w<iy  to  interact  wuh  hor  h  r  h  ind  is 
iM>re  likely  to.  let  this  b.-h.wlor  qot  out  of  c  o- trol  th.in  .1  wv-r.^-n  who 
cnnsid<«rs  »lapi>inf|  to*  be  inji^propr iato . 

Althoucfh  t.ifrc  has  hvix  little  focus    -n  b.\ttcrcd  l.ush.if.  is . 
dats  from  ';rall  oxploratoiy  nnidies  provi  !.•«  r.  >me  insi-jb*-.  on  the 
•Ktensivenesfj  rf  \h\^  »-4".'t  .^f  family  violonr*-. 

know  K'ha*.  .,vor  thj.-r       rornt  of  600  hv/  banda   i.      t:  -;  lUiry 
conciH-Uion  ir.t.-rv  ^.-wh  i    -  -  1  1hysic.1l  ..N,«sc  Jy  their  vit-  1 
reason  for  ihi'  di vv»r  c,     •  *       ;:.LVinger,  .9^4^- 

•A  cWariHon  of  phyv^l  vio.lnnco  us-J  by  hvisband? -..nd  wives 
in  5  different  5|  .u!     «     f  t  ■-^''^'t  *  •   197«)   foum:  that  wiv*  h  v.ft.-n  cx-  ^ 
c...d  their  hoa^^rd  ir,  »hr,.i      -f  physical   /ioS-nre  durirv,  -..rual 
confU-t   (So.'  tVl.    t).     -w-.t-^.  tz  ^ound  cnly    .m-ill  ra...l..n  differences 
in  two  U..^.   J^.vpl""      •»  non  i  Apres-ntat  i  v.-     rplo  (H/Ta) 

and  random  i-pJ'   ot  New  (M-Mm  in^laware     1977.  ),  and  muli.in 
sample  of  cr-lUMie  v.u.b^nt.;   (l^//b)   in  t  hi  pet'.entagt  of  ho  ^f^fdc  .md 
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«lio  r«Mrt«a  to  throMint  thinfs,  puihin^  or  thovin^,  hittinf 
viHi  tlio  hwi,  pr  HiftlM  with  M  olilo^t.    In  faet.  tlio  toUl  violongo 
«Mom  lor^tlMiM  uiroo  ttiMioo  wtro  v»ry  aiftilar. 

Tho  4Aif  IroA  th«  notionaXIy  roprMonutivo  ttiiplo  (ftrout  ot 
If  77),  lMioo4  on  roforti  of .  violoneo  iliat  oocurrod  durinf  lf7S, 
iowni  vi¥Oi  t6  Ho  olifhtly  hifhor  in  olnoot  oil 'eoto«oriot,,tiit  mum« 
OKooption  boifi9  pmhlng  ond  ohOYliif.  Tlioj|tfolonco  ocorot,  hoi#ovor  voro 
Idootiool.  .  r; 

*  Only  ono^itudy  (Oolloif  if 74)  found  liuibondi  oxcoodlng  vivot 
in  tlio  UM  of  oil  typoi  of  violonco  OMOopt  "hitting  «rith  lOMthinf," 
t  nodo  idiioh  do-offplMtiiod  phyoieol  itrongth.    In  this  otody.  47 
pofoont  of  huobonin  hod  uood  pl^ftiool  violonoo  on  thoir  vivoo.  whilo  * 
only  }}  poreont  of  tho  vivot  hod  uood  violonoo  on  thoir  huibondi. 

Miilo  thii  doto  roproMnto  tho  poreontagd  of  huibondi  ond  vivoi 

MiM  hovo  uioift^.phyoiool  violmeo  ogoinit  o  opouio,  it  dooi  not  toll 

no  tho  froquonoy  vith  vhich  thooo  ooti  occur.    Surpriilnqlf «  t)io 

doto  o«9900to  thot  whilo  tho  porcontofo  of  wivoi  hovinq  uiod  phyiicol 

violonoo  of  ton  oxooodi  tliot  of  tho  hutbondi.  vivoo  olio  OMcood'huo*  ^ 

« 

bOAdo  in  ttko  froquoney  with  which  thoii  octi  occur.    Tho  avorooo 
violonco  looro  of  vivoi  oo  eo«p«  «d  with  huibartdi  woro  all  higher  in 
tbo  ttoiiMti  ttudioit    4.04  vo.  1.53  Utoinnots,  lf77a)i  7.13  vo. 
$.00  (ttilftiiwts,  If  77a) »  and  7.00  vi.  f.iO  Otolnnets,  lf77o) .  Tho 
itrottOi  •t.  a\*iludy  found  that  wivoo  coHiittod  an  avoraqo  of  10.3 
oeto  of  vi^lonco  agoinit  thiir  huibanJi  during  lf75«  whilo  huibando 
ovorogod  only  l.l  ooti  ogoinit  thoir  yivoi.    Only  GffUei  (lf74)  ^ 
found  huibandi  to  oxcood  thtir  wivoi  in  uio  of  phyiically  violent 

No  found-tliat  11  percent  of  the  hutbandt  and  five  percent  of 
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th«'WiV«i  .nqaqed  In  m-rilal  viol-ncu  bol«.in  two  and  six  t imrs  a 
y««r,  «iHl  H  percent  of  th.  husbanJi  .nd  6  percent  of  the  -iv.-s  u^ed 
violmce  between  once  a  .n«nth  and  daily.    Hivei  cKceod.d  husbands  in  . 
one  ceteqory,  howtver.     Eleven  percent  of  the  husb.,ndB.  but  14  per- 
cent ol  the  wives  noted  that  they  "Boldon"  (definod  a.  Utw-on  two 
«n4  five  time,  during  the  marr.a>,e)  used  physical  violence  against 
their  spouse. 

In  another  study  which  was  based  on  police  recordr  and  a  ran- 
doa  sasipl.  of  families,   it  was  estimated  that  7  percent  of  the  wives 
4nd  .6  percent  of  the  husbands  would  be  vi.tims  of  srfv.ro  phynicl 
abuse,  thet  which  -  might  label  as  a  batt-rina  by  the.r  s,.ousp  .n 
a  single  year  (Steinmet* ,  1977). 

nata  on  homicides  si-qest  that  husb..nd-wi      homici'ln  wake  up 
the  largest  single  category  of  homicide.     Almost  an  idJntio.l  per- 
centage w.ves  and  husbands  were  victims.     Furthermore,  those  findings 
appear  to  be  consistent  over  time   (Wolfgang.   H58,  Vital  Statistics 
Reports.  1976).     I.t  should  l.o  rioUd  however  that  wife  comr.  1 1  ttd 
h'.«icide  often  o.  cur.  uf ter  pruvo.  t  lon  and  ,.buse  from  th-  huM-md. 

Probably  the  forn  of  funnily  Violenco  ronsidtftod  to  bo  r.ost 
rior«wH   ii  violence  that  oi-Vui»  U-twocn  iihUr.qs.     Yi^t  •  :>  .  xinma- 
tlon  ,   th,.  .irHMint  cind  dv^foo  of  Bev.Tity  SMin^-.t  tUM     •        1'  r.^e  a 
ccns»d*.r.lhlP  ...onnl  c^f  rxtr-r-oiy  viol-nt   ^.-Is  i-twi-cn     i    •       s  and 
Histrrs.     Thrsr  •t.Tu.    .ts   if   Mu-y    n-rnrrrd  i^-t  -  ,.n  husi       1    r.l  Wife, 
or  IMrrnt   .nd  rh »  1  1  wrmM  r.suU         publir  nut  i         v.H  -..mH  M^rvuV 
,ntor'..»ntlon,  ,ind  pc,.«ibly  .  rirMn^l  rhnryrs.     Thrso  fia-i. 
pumjn.irized  on  Tfibl«»  H. 
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Btraut  (1974)  In  a^tudy  bM«d  on  eoll«9«  frcahm«n,  found  that 
42  p*rc«nt  reportod  using  phyoleal  vloloneo  during  tho  past  y«ar. 
In  a  broad  basod  non-random  ■•inpU  of  7i  adults  (Steirnneti,  1977a), 
72  porcont  reported  using  phyflieal  violenco  on  t  tibling.  StoinMti 
<1977a),  oxaiiinod  tibling  vioUneo  in  57  randcwly  seloctod  fspili«t 
with  two  or  ioro  childron  b«tt#t«n  2-17  y«ars  old.  Aiiong  sibling 
pairs  •  yoars  or  yongor  7|  p«rc«nt  us«d  physical  violenco.  Sivty 
•ight  p«ro«nt  ot  sibling  pairs  9*14  yosrs  old  snd  42  psrcont  of  sib- 
ling pairs  IS  or  oldor  ussd  physical  viol'onco  to  rosolvo  sibling  eon* 
fliots. 

Mrhaps  tho  b«st  ostiMt^  of  tho  do^rM  of  sibling  violonoo  is 
thst  provldod  by  s  Mtionslly  ripr«s«nt«tivo  s«i^»l«  of  722  fsailiss 
with  two  or  aori  childron  botWMn  2-17  yosrs  <ttrsus,  Ooll«s« 
•tsinMts,  1977).    During  th«  ^st  yosr  7$  porcont  of  fswilios  r«* 
portod  sibling  viol«nc«.    Thoro  w«s  on  ovorsg*  of  21^  sets  pgr  yosr. 
Thirty^sight  porcsnt  kiekod#  or  hit*  snd  14  porcont  "bost  up*  • 
Sibling.    This  study  slso  found  thot  .OS  pgroont  throstonod  to  uso 
•  gun  or  lintfo  ond  •02  octuslly  usod  s  gun  or  knifo.    An  sstoundinf 
finding  is  thst  th«  highost  lovols  of  violoneo  woro  porpotrstod  by* 
young  ohildron  <2«4  yoors  of  ogo).    Th«  lovols  of  violoneo  shoWod4 
eontinttod  docrooso  tith  the  lowost  lovols  boing  porpotrstod  by  oldor 
toons  (19-17  yoors).  .rurthorsMo*  this  pottorn  of  grosA  viplonoo 
oiwng  youngor  children  held  for  sll  cstegories  of  violoneo  fro* 
pushing  end  shoving  to  besting  up.    The  only  eiiception  wes  use  of 
gun  or  knife.  * 

Violence  between  siblings  probebly  roflects  the  childs  first 
atteiipt  to  axpcriMnt  with  the  type  of  behavior  he  or  she  witnessed 

iho  p.trrnia  mqiglnn  in  -iS  wcU  as  tho  type  of  boh.ivlor  the  child 
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•»p«ri«nc«d  in  th«  forp  of  disciplin*.    Purthsr»or«  th«  bshavior 

Mtw««n  •iblin^s  sr*  th«n  uMd  oh  •  spous*  whan  thM«  children 
^t«r  Mrry  (ittiiwots,  1977«).    Thus  it  spposrs'thst  on«  «echsniMi 
^lox  int«rruptin9  th«  cycl«  of  violsnc*  In  th«  family  may  b«  to  re- 
duce tho  Ivvsls  of  violvnc*  b«tw*«n  brothsrs  and  sisters. 

istfrod  EldTly  Psrent 
Our  knowUd^v  about  the  bettered  elderly  pereni  Pirrore  our 
linoified9e  of  the  extent  of  child  ebuee  in  the  eerly  60*e  or  the  en-  ^ 
t«int  of  our  lino*#ledqe  ebout  wife  ebeee  in  the  eerly  70*e.    If  we  %#ere 
to  label  the  *0*e  ee  the  decede  of  intereet  on  child  ebuee,  end  the 
70 *e  ee  decede  of  wife  ebuee  etudlee,  then  t  predict,  qiven  the 
^enerelly  increeein?  concern  for  the  elderly  end  more  epecificelly 
eonr«rn  of  ebuee  of  elderly  in  public  inetitutione,  thet  the  iO*e 
will  be  the  decede  of  the  lettered  Perent. 

There  ere  eeverel  perellele  between  the  battaxad  child  end  bet* 
tered  perent*    firet,  both  ere  in  e  dependent  poeitipn  -  relying  on 
their  ceretelter  for  beeic  eurvivel  neede.    Second,  both  ere  eteunwd 
to  be  protected  by  virtu*  of  the  love,  qentlenese,  .end  cerinq  which 
.«e  eeeuped  thet  the  family  providee.    A  third  point  ie  both  the  de- 
pendent child  end  the  dependent     ^derly  edult  cen  be  e  eource  of 
epotioneli  phyeicel  end  finencie'     \reee  to  the  ^ceretaker.  While 
the  coete  of  cerinq  for  one*e  children  ere  et  leeit  e  recogn'iied 
burden,  the  emotional  end  econopicel  reeponalbi 1 ity  for  the  care  of 
one'e  elderly  per*»nte  over  e  prolonged  period  (e  problem^  not  likely 
to  be  feced  by  moet  femiliee  in  the  peet)  hee  not  l>een  ecknowledged. 

Some  of  thie  bettering  tekee  the  form  of  benign  neglect-inedequete 
knowledge  ebout  cering  for  the  elderly  which  reiulte  in  harm.  Tieing 
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an  elderly  kin*  who  nMda  boiutant  watching,  into  bed  or  •  chair 
in  order  to  conplete  houaekeeping  or  shopping;  or  the  exceiiive  uae 
of  aleeping  Miicat^on  or  alcohol  to  "eaie"  their  diacowfort  or 

V 

Mkt  the«  M>re  Manageable  are  cowwn  foraa  of  thii  abuaa*  Other 
doewMfited  abua#«  ia  hoi#ever,  lacking  in  benign  intent*    Tna  re- 
ported battering  of  parenta  with  fiata  and  objecta  to  "maHe  then 
nind"  or  to  cuange  their  Mind  about  villa,  finitncial  Mnagewent,  or 
aigninf  of  otheir  pap'ra*  ia,  unfortunately,  a  growing  phanomenon* 
OM  iooal  Mdioal  society  reported*  receiving  three  ealla  froM  nura- 
ing  bottea  in  a  tingle  veek,  wanting  to  know  what  they  could  do  to 
prtwnt  family  Meabe/a  froai  pbyaically  abuaing  the  parent  during 
viaiting  houra*  ^ 

Authoritiea  in  Pbiladelphia  have  atteapted  to  get  an  tf  year 
old  fathar  to  file  ohargea  againat  an  alcoholic  aon  who  forcea  hiM 
to  turn  over  hia  Monthly  aoeial  aecurity  check*    When  the  fattier  re- 
fuae«»  be  la  tied  to  a  chair  ao  he  can't  leave  the  houaon  CxaMplea 
froM  the  l^laware  Public  Guardian*!  office  are  alio  indicative  of  the 
brutality  which  elderly  kin  endure? 

Nra*  A* »  aged  7S  who  haa  a  37  year  old  retarded 
daughter  who  ia  the  nother  of  a  13  year  old 
daughter*    The  13  year  old  phyaically  abuBea 
the  grandMother* 

Mra.  C*,  an  invalid  with  an  amputated  foot, 
haa  a  aon  that  haa  been  invloved  in  a -lot  of 
trouble*  and  had  violent  apiiodea.    Sha  haa 
called  the  State  Police  and  aigned  a  warrent 
but  could  not  show  up  in  court  becauae  of 
her  Condition*    The  aon  now  has  a  gun  and 
ia  threatening  her. 
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Th«  Enqlish  with  their  typiral  dry  humor  first  l<^br)ed  thi» 
ptOblM  *9r«nny  hashing**,  but  have  begun,  io  refer  to  this  qruw- 
in9  problw  as  'grss^-slsnsning*.  ..However,  England,  recognising  the 
•trsss  plsced  on  the  csretsking  chi Idrengf does  provide  periodic 
respite  cere.     Unfortuna »  ^"  care  of  over  22  mil- 

lipn  individuals  over  65  (of  which  only  abiMt  5  percent  are  insti- 
tutions Used)  is  left  to  chance.  Based  on  |>opylation  and  economic 
trends  one  can  predict  the  following! 

1  -  SK>re  elderly  pebple,  a  higher  cost  of  living  and  a  ijtcdter 

desMind  for  alternative  housing  for  elderly. 

2  -  higher  cost  of  living  requiring  that  a  greater  percentage 

of  incosie  be  allocated  to  basf  ^  necessities  with  a  small- 
•r  asiount  being  available  for  2  cacs,  vacations,  single 
faaily  hosws  and  college  for  their  children. 

3  -  SK>re  wosien  working  aftd/or  looking  forward  to  (osuming  work 

irhen  children  are  launched  to  meet  these  expended  costs. 

With  increasing  conflict  between  the  needs  of  parents  and  the 
goals  of  their  children  we  can  predict  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
violence  children  use  to  control  their  elderly  parents  unless  ade- 
quat«  Support  SyStesiS  are  available. 

Hewed jes  fo r  Red uci ng  V i o 1 e nee 

Mhen  reflecting  on  the  problem  of  the  battered  husband,  battered 
siblings,  and  battered  elderly,   it  is  important  tq  remember  that 
these  are  the  overlooked  or  ignored  aspects  of  family  viol*  ricc.  They 
ire  difficult  aspect  to  record.*  First  our  macho  ideulu^y  provides 
an  alsost  insurmountable  obstacle  for  husbands  to  overcome  and  pub> 
licly  acknowledge  they've  been, abused  by  "the  little  woman".  Secondly, 
elder ly. parents  are  reluctant  to  report  b?  their  security  is 

often  tied  to  their  abusing  child*     further.         they  are  ashamed  of 
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having  to  admit  they  reared  such  a  child.    Finally,  because  violence 
between  tiblingt  it  considered  normal,  little  importance  is  attached 
to  this  problem  and  it  has  been  rarely  studied.    Therefore,  data  in 
these  .areas  has  k^^en  slow  in  <?oming.    Data  in  these  areas  are  im-« 
portent  n6t  only  becai^e  they  provide  estimates  of  the  all  encompas- 
sing and  wide  range  of  family  violence,  but  also  because  it  focus 
our  ettention  on  the  broeder*  aspect  of  viol'ence.    When  we  focus  on 
child  abuse  or  wife  beating  the  remedies  suggested  tend  to  be 
emergency  SMasure  such  as  crisis  centers,  emergency  fostei;  care 
and  shelters.    While  these  measures  are  certainly  needed  they  are 
not.a  panacea.     In  fact,  their  track  record  h^s  been  rather  poor 
in  providing  positive  alternative  environment  or  changing  violent 
family  interection.    This  is  not  to  suggest  that  we  should  abandon 
these  Rteasures,  rather  we  must  place  these  measures  in  their  proper 
perspective;  one  remedy  within    a  c^text  of  total  support  systems— 
system  which  encompess  adult  education  as  well  as  educational 
programs;    community  based,  readily  available  family  counseling 
centers;  well  trained  police  legal/ judicial ,  officers;  legislation 
mandating  pcovisions  to  insure  the  emotion  . a  and  physical  security 

of  abused  victims;  lona-term  basic  resear  h  and  evaluative  rpj^^^rrh 
for  monitoring  the  problem  of  family  violence  as  well  as  the  suc- 
cess of  existing  programs.    Somewh'^re  in  our  funding  efforts  aimed 
at  eliminating  domestic  violence,  we  must  make  the  same  type  of 
commitment  that  is  made  in  our  buildinq  of  rocket  —  whon  something 
doesn't  work  properly  -  back  to  the  drawing  board,  reevaluate,  re- 
design,, and  replenish  the  funds.    Sureiy  people  are  as  valuable  as  ^ 
rockets  and  satellites. 
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TABLE  II     SIBLING  VIOLENCE 


57  randomly 
selected  families 
(SteinmetX;  1977a) 


Col leg*  Fraahman 

(Straus*  1974) 


Broad-baMd  <  non- 
r#ndom  sampis  of 
78  adults 
(Stslnmetz*  1977b) 

National 'Rspressntative 
Sapipls  of  733  families 
with  children  between 
3-17  y«ars. 
(Straws,  .^t  al«  1977) 


■  Degree  of  Violence 

7fl  percenr  of  sibling  pairs 
8  or  younqer  used  physical 
violence. 

'68  percent  of  sibling  pr.irs 
9-14  use  physical  violence. 

63  percent  of  sibling  pairs 
15  or  older  used  physical 
vlolenre. 

62  percent  reported  using 
physical  violence  during 
past  year. 

72  percent  reported  having 
used  physical  violence  on 
sibling*. 


Daring  the  past  year  75  percent 
reported  usin^  physical  violence* 
i    ^ ' 

Average  of ^21  a^ts  per  year. 

36  percent  kicked,  or  hit. 

14  percent  "beat  up."  • 

0.8  percent  threatened  to  use 
qun  or  knife. 


0.03  used  gun  or  knife. 
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STATEXEIT  OF  BB.  SUZAHHE  8T£pniETZ,  ASSISTAITT  PBOPESSdB 

OP  mDiraTr^i  ahd  7AXH.t  studies,  ukivebsity  of  del^ 

WABE 

Dr.  S'TiNMETZ.  I  would  like  to  profnce  mv  it^marks  by  sayinp  I  have 
boon  conducting  research  on  tUe^Hn(»/rPi>^o^  f^linily  violonoo,  and 
although  I  have  been  spfecjficati^  fgked  to  ^iddross^battercd  huiibarfds, 
battered  Siblings,  and  tint  toml  ol'drnTi^will  cortainly  1h»  willing  toud- 
(Jresftother^roasjf  that  is  what  tho  sulK'onmnttoo  wislios.    ^  , 

One  thiog-I  .would  Kke  to  do  is  clear  up  an  unfortunate  dist<ytion 
of  my  dtft^oii-battes^'hu^pds.  I.jlid  a  study  in  which  one  of  my 
**£aWe^'8ho^ved  tfiat  20  jwrcfnt  of  tho  hn:»l)and8  ami  -20  percent  of  tho 
wive«  h{td  hit  theifcspouse.  They  were  hit  perhaps  once  or  twice  during 
th^r  ipar^age.  An  unfortunate  set  of  circumstances  occumd  in  which 
a  couwe^of  fathv^scrupulou^4ndivh1uals  sensationalized  the  find- 
ings, m  that  tabU  in  order  to  gain  attention  and  thus  promote  their 
^  l)0^1h6n  wii«i  beating.  They  took  that  figure,  20  percent,  aud  extrap^ 
oltttM  it  to>tlu>^47  million  inarriod  couples  and  said  12  million  men 
swere  severely  abused.  That  ficure  is  ludicrous  because  there  are  only 
'  47  million  couples.  If  12  million  luisbnnds  are  lH»aten  and  28  niillipn 
wives,  according  to  them  are  severely  abused,  then  there  aren't  too 
Snany  of  us  who  are  not  severely  battei-ed  by  our  spouse.  ^ 

*rhe  Study  b^seH  on  police  data  and  in-depth  interviews  of  a  ran- 
dom sample  of  couples  suggest  that  a  more  accurate  figure  is  about 
l^ix-tenths  of  I  percent  of  the  men,  which  is  alwit  a  (piarterof  a  million 
men,  and  7  percent  of  the  women,  which  is  al)out  3^  million  women, 
are  battered  by  their  spouse  in  a  given  year. 
MrV^HEUBR.  Six-tenths  of  1  percent  ? 

Dr?  Steinmeto.  Right.  Six-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  men  and  7 
percent  of  the  women,  so  it  is  about  a  1  to  14  ratio. 

The  data  I  am  reporting  refers  '  ^  "battered."  I  am  talking  about 
the  kind  of  severe  pnysicaT  battering  that  we  refer  to  when  we  talk 
about  women  who  need  a  slielter.  I  find  the  distortion  of  my  data 
to  be  really  upsetting.  We  know  how  hard  it  is  to  get  attention /to 
the  netds  of  battered  women.  We  all  would  laugh  if  a  woman  ea/(ne 
up  and  said:  "My  husband  slaf)ped  me.  I  need  protection."  So  I  tl/ink 
it  is  ludicrous  to  talk  al>ont  a  figure  which  refers  to  "hitting"  and 
it  battered  men.  250.000  is  a  large  figure  We  don't  need  i^  to  iTte 
Inflated  to  12  million,  and,  of  course,  there  are  14  battered  women 
for  every  battered  man, 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  why  some  feminists  are  concerned 
about  tiie  recent  attention  the  media  has  given  to  battered* husbands, 
I  think  it  is  possibly  hr»cause  there  is  going  to  be  such  a  small  amn^i.r 
of  funding  made  available,  thciv  is  so  nuich  competition,  and  there 
is  the  feeling  if  we  talk  nl)out  battered  uu»n  then  perhaps  soiue  of 
the  attention  will  be  taken  aw|^y  from  lattered  women,  which  is  a 
larger  problem.  1 

Howeve  r  I  think  we  also  have  to  acknowledge  the  problem  of 
battered  men  for  a  couple  of  reasons.  First  of  all,  in  most  of  these 
families  there  are  children  involved,  and  the  children  are  going  to 
be  tratuuatifKed  whether  it  is  the  nmther  or  father  who  is  getting  the 
beating,  and  for  this  irason  we  have  to  look  at  programs  which  will 
stop  that  kind  of  interaction. 
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Second,  if  you  look  at  the  backgrounds  ol  women  whoMtter  their 
huabaads,  the  thing^that  comes  acrttn  is  that  these  are  wtynen  who 
as  voung  girls  experienced  extremely  violent  beatinga^or  watched 
th^riown  mothers  be  tremendously  brutalised.  In  one  case  when  ^ 
thf»  woman  was  a  child  she  watched  her  mother  who  was  pregnant  * 
being  forced  to  carry  a  bag  of  groceries  through  the  snow  while  the 
father  prodded  his  wife  with  the  car.  Every  time  she  fell  down  the 
father  would  get  out-  of  the  car  and  beat  her.  So^  these  women  who 
-ffs  battering  their  husbands  ore  woipen  who  lived  in.verv,  very 
violent  homes  as  children.  If  you  extrapojftte  these  facts  to  the  next 
nneration,  it  becomes  evident  that  if  you  don't  do  something  to  stop 
tnis  kind  of  violent  family  intieraction,  you  are  soon  going  to  have 
a  second  i  id  third  generation  of  batterers. 

The  third  reason  for  studying  battered  husbands  is  the  fact  that 
family  violence  is  cyclical.  • 

Mr.  SciiEUCR.  We  have  also  heard  that  is  a  cKaracteristic  of  sexual 
abuse  of  children.  The  children  #ho  were  sexually  abused  sometimes 
grow  up  as  adults  to  be  both  rapists  and  also  sexual  abusers  of  chil- 
dren in  their  turn.  That  doesn't  mean  tliat  every  male  child  tliat  is 
sexually  abused  grows  upto  be  a  rapist.  In  other  words,  all  barkeepers'* 
are  EnglislUNiLiuit  all  Englishmen  are  barkeepers.  We  find  that  an 
astonishing  percentage  of  rapists  were  themselves  sexually  abused  as 
young  children,  and  that  an  astopis^jingly  large  percenta^ 
hnslwnds  and  wives  who  abuse  their  children  or  beat  their  childmi 
themselves  were  abused  children,  just  the  point  you  are  making. 

Dr.  Steinmrb.  It  goes  even  further  than  that.  I  have  looked  at 
some  of  the  data  on  assault  and  batterers,  rapists;  and  murderers, 
people  who  are  generally  violent,  outside  the  family  alsp.  You  find 
that  these  persons  have  backgrounds  characterized  by  brutality.  They 
were  beaten  as  children.  They  saw  their  own  mother  and  father 
engage  in  tremendously  violent  attacks.  So  it  is  a  very  broad  based 
problem.  1  think  that  Congress  must  not  limit  its  obligation  to 
setting  up  a  few  shelters.  I  think  then  we  must  also  look  at  long- 
term  commitments  that  are  broad  based.  Providing  a  shelter  helps 
a  particular  woman  with  her  immediate  problem  but  it  does  not  softe 
the  larger  p»  oblem  of  family  violence. 

Shelters,  while  they  do  help  the  woman  with  her  immediate  prob- 
lem, are  :iot  going  to  solve  the  long-term  problem  or  family  violence. 
There  has  to  be  a  mechanism  for  dealing  with  children  who  are 
reared  in  a  violent  environment.  There  afto  has  to  be  some  recog- 
nition that  if  you  don't  do  something  to  change  the  man's  behavior 
patterns,  he  is  likely  to  get  divorced,  he  will  riemarry  and  in  a  vei-y 
few  years  you  will  ^*ve  another 'battered  woman  to  deal  with. 

In  addition  to  shelters,  which  ar^  tangible,  visible  solutions  which 
might  tempt  us  to  say,  "Wrill,  we  solved  the  problem,"  there  has  to 
be  a  long-term  commitment  to  have  programs  that  teach  people  to 
deemphasize  violence  as  a  mechanism  for  solving  problems. 

In  my  own  State  I  have  numerous  requests,  starting  with  kinder- 
garten teachers. 
Mr.  SciiBUKR.  What  State  are  you  in  ? 

Dr.  Stwnmetz.  Delaware.  I  g<!t  frequent  requests  from  teachers 
who  ^ant  to  know  how  thoy  can  introduce  pome  conceptB  to  children 
which  will  help  them  to  learn  a  b«'tter  way  to  interact  with  their  own 
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children  and  their  spouse  1  It  is  a  very  sad  state  of  affairs  when  we 
prepare  people  for  everything  but  the  two  occupations  most  people 
are  going  to  be  performiniyf— that  of  being  a  spouso  and  that  of 
being  a  parent.  We  have  absolutely  no  preparation  for  these  roles 
yet  they  are  the  two  roles  that  fill  most  of  our  lives  and  are  very 
detnanding.  How  do  you  expect  people  to  be  able  to  perform  these 
roles  adequately  wichout  some  kihd  of  training.  The  idea  that  you 
will  learn  how  to  in  your  own  home  jti8t  doesirt  seem  \o  work  out. 

Tfa^re  are  numerous  families  in  which  several  generations  have 
experienced  all  kinds  of  piX)blcms,  faiuily  violence  being  only  one  of 
them.  Something  has  to  be  done  to  change  the  envi|;oninent  these 
children-are  being  reared  in. 

Mr.  ScifEUER.  lou  are  talking' about  some  kind  of  courses  or  rap 
sessions  in  famtt^life — hpyr  to  oe  a  wife,  how  to  be  a  parent,  how 
'to  relate  to  your  own  sexuality,  I  suppose  t 

Dr.  Stbinmeix.  I  think  that  sexuality  is  one  component  of  it.  I 
was  thinking  more  of  how  to  interact.  You  could  have  in  kinder* 
garten  discussions  on:  it  is  O.K.  for  men  to  hold  babies;  boys  play- 
mg  with  dolls  is  all  right;  boys  don^t  have  to  play  only  with  just 
trucks:  When  you  have  an  argument,  talk  it  over  with  your  friends 
instead  of  fistfighting.  Most  parents  think  that  boys  shou^  have  fist* 
fights,  it  is  part  of  growing  up  and  becoming  a  man. 

I  have  seen  a  lot  of  shows  on  television  recently  where  that  same 
idea  is  put  forward  for  women.  We  are  getting  rid  of  sexism  in 
some  small  way.  Unfortunately,  in  some  wa^s  it  has  been  interpreted 
as  having  the  women  act  like  men.  When  it  is  violence  and  aggres- 
sion which  is  the  part  of  maleness  being  emulated  by  wom^n,  this 
is  unfortunate. 

Mr.  ScHBUSK.  Do  vou  find  the^ whole  development  of  women  going  ^ 
to  karat classes  and- all  of  that  counterproductive? 

Dr.  SniNMCTE.  No,  I  think  it  is  important  to  know  how  to  defend 
.  yourself.  I  think  that  it  is  very  important,  in  any  circumstances  to 
know  how  to  defend  yoiirself,  and  it  is  probably  very  good  for  your 
physical  health  to  keep  your  body  in  shape  because  that  reduces  the 
lllceliiiood  of  heart  disease  and  other  illnesses.  I  didn^t  mean  that  kind 
of  physical  force.  I  was  referrinff  to  situations  with  little  girls  who 
should  be  encouraged  to*  verbally  resolve  a  conflict.  Instead,  they 
are  told^to  physically  fight  it  out  I  don^t  think  you  should  confuse 
Meamihg  to  interact  nonviolently  with  human  sexuality.  That  is  a 
very  dangerous  word  in  certain  areas.  Some  gro\ips  think  that  it 
means  you  ak*e  teaching  kids  how  to  have  sex  early.  That  is  not  what 
I  am  talking  about. 

You  don^  have  to  .think  of  improving  intcrpersomil  interaction  . 
only  within  the  context  of  marriage.  This  concept  is  broad  and  en- 
compasses how  to  get  along  with  people,  how  to  be  responsible  for 
yourself  and  other  people,  how  to  rerpect  the  other  person's  pors^nl 
property  and  the  other  person's  own  person.  * 

I  dont  think  it  needs  to  be  a  specific  course  pe^  sc.  We  already  have 
plenty  of  courts  starting  .with  the  activities  thoy  have  in  kinder- 
gatt/^n  dealing  witli  getting  along  with,  each  other  and  continued 
throughout  the  school  years,  ending  with  the  civics  class  in  senior 
high  8chobl,|j|Jiere  something  like  this  couhl  be  very  nicely  integrated. 
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The  other  thing  that  I  think  is  really  critical  is  having  re^*«;ch 
be  a  component  of  ever"  single  program.  I  don't  mean  specincally 
liMic  rwiearch,  but  I  think  when  you  have  a  shelter  being  set  up  or 
criiis  line  being  set  up,  those  people  should  be  provided  with  help 
from  researchers,  consultant,  or  technical  advisors  to  tram  them  to 
be  able  to  evaluate  their  own  programs- 

This  goes  on  in  the  physical  and  biological  research  programs 
all  of  the  time.  It  is  expected  that  these  programs  will  experience 
failure.  In  my  written  testimony  I  note  that  on  Oct.  3,  1077  NASA 
launched  another  Satellite.  The  announcer,  looking  at  the  computer 
readout  reported  that  the  launch  was  successful.  Those  of  us  watch- 
ing the  launch  on  T.V.  saw  the  rocket  burst  into  flame  immediately 
after  takeoff.  The  announcer  seeing  the  burst  of  flames  responded 
"oope".  Thu»  $5  million  Went  down  the  tube  with  a  simple  "obps 
being  the  only  comment.  ...         .  u  i 

^fe  don't  say  we  are  going  to  stop  building  rockets.  Wo  go  back 
to  the  drawing  bpanls,  put  out  more  funds,  and  redesigi. 

For  social  service  programs  arc  not  allowed  to  fail.  Yet  they  are 
going  to'  fail,  and  we  must  build  in  mechanisms  for  evaHating  this 
80  we  can  say,  "O.K.  Here  is  where  we  went  wrong;'  Perhaps  we 
need  to  deal  with  it  this  way.''  I  don't  think  we  should  scrap  a  pro- 
gram iust  because  it  failed.  I  think  we  should  look  at  it  and  say, 
«Why  didn't  it  work  lierel  It  worke<l  beautifully  in  California.  Why 
is  it  not  working  in  Delaware?" 
'  We  need  'to  build  into  any  program  t|ie*  abihty  to  examine  it 
critically.  We  need  to  he  encouraged  by.  the  funding  agency  to 
monitor  our  programs,  evaluate  them  and  make  adjustments  when 
necessary.  We  itiust  be  allowed-to  utilize  technical  assistance  without 
•ieo^rdizing  the  (JvcrAll  evaluation  of  the  progrent  by  the  funding 
agency.  We  rtjust-  utilixo  'researcher^o  help  us  identify  the  weak- 
nesses in  the  program,  as  well  as  adequately  assessing  the  progress 
.of  successful  components  of  the  program.  This  is  a  critical  compo- 
-nent  of  a  successful  evaluative  research/demonstration  |>rogram. 
Without  this  cooperation,  you  will  have  community  action-social 
service  groups  on  one  side  running  demonstration  programs  and  peo- , 
pie  on  the  other  side  doing  basic  research.  Nobody  gets  together,  and  \ 
when  the  pronam  doesn't  work  right,  and  you  have  only  60  percent 
success,  the  Congress  say»  "My  God,  all  thot  monoy  and  you  have 
only  60  percent  success.  Toft's  move  on  to  another  ai'a. 

Mr.  SciiBUER.  I  want  to  commend  you  for  makin-r  that  point  as 
brilliantly  as.  you  have  made  it.  I  have  made  that  i>oint,  during  our 
poverty  program,  the  'late  lammented  war  against  poverty.  When 
we  pulled  out  the  rug  and  looked  under  the  carpet  we  found  some 
very  trouble«>me  conditions  we  had  never  faced"  up  to  before.  We 
tried  alTTrtfids  of  experimental  approaches.  The  first  thing  we  did 
was,  we  treated  our  successes  the  same  as  we  treated  our  failures. 
We  treated  the  Head  Start  Program  the  same,  which  everybody  loved, 
the  same  as  the  Job  Corps,  which  did  produce  a  lot  of  problems. 

ou  HIcHpeople  in  their  latfi  teens,  and  by  that  time  they  .had  a 
number  of  problems.  Jhey  weren't  quite  as  innoce^it  as  the  2,  3  or  ^ 
5-year  old  kids.  So  we  treated  the  suA-essful  programs  just  ttie^ay 
we  treated'  the  programs  thkt  had  serious  problems.  There  is  no  Head 
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Start  Proffrom  tcvlny,  except  for  middle  income  peopleyd  upper., 
income  people,  who  have  alway*  )md  such  a  program.  l||f^nt  to  a 
head  start  program  when  I  was  in  preschool,  only  we  called  it 
nursery  school  or  prekindergnrten.  My  people  knew  enough  to  put 
me  in  a  head  start* program,  and  I  put  r.iy  kids  in  a  head  start  pit)- 
grnm,  and  I  suppose  most  of  you  were  in  a  head  stai't  program,  but 
we  cut  it  off  for  the  poor  even  though  it  was  a  beautiful  program. 

We' treated  our  successes  the  way  we  treated  our  failures  l)ecau8e 
there  was  no  systematic  oversight  and  review-  and  cvalution,  just 
thepoint you  made.  ^       „  , .  , 

The  second  thing  is,  we  pulled  that  rug  back  and  we  see  all  kinds 
of  unpleasant  things  that  we  have  never  rifally  looked  at  before.  We 
have  set  up  all  of  these  reallv  quite  interesting  project's  around  the 
country,  but  ,let  three  girls  from  a  Job  Corps  project  in  Houston, 
Tex.,  go  out  on  a  binge  some  Saturday  night  and  get^  drunk,  and 
it  is  all  over  the  papers,  and  folks  from  both  parties  would  get  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  knocking  the  Job  Corps.  I^et  five  toys 
from  a  Job  Corps  program  get  in  a.  fight  in  a  bar  or  start  fist- 
fighting.  Nobody  looked  to  thiftk  i^bout  what  those  young  people 
•  would  have  been  doing  if  they  hadn't  been  in  the  Job  Corps,  and 
what  incredible  mischief  of  a  far  greater'  order  of  magnitude  .they 
they  would  have  been  involved  in.  Nobody  looked  at  what  the  contw)! 
groups  were  doing,  the  one  in  the  Job  Corps  and  the  one  out  of  the 
Job  Corps,  and  nobody  tracked  the  kids  who  went  through  the  Job 
Corps  to  see  what  their  success  rate  in  life  was  after  the  Job  Corps. 
But  the  two  or  three  boys  that  entered  into  a  fistfight  or  the  two  or 
three  girls  that  would  get  drunk  some  ni^hU  they. were  all  over  the. 
p«per8,  and  the  Job  Corps  was  thought  to  bo  a  failure. 

As  you  say,  we  can  make  multibillion  dollar  mistakes  in  a  military 
program  or  rocket  program,  we  can  spend  fifty  or  one  hundred 
milfioii  dollars  on  a  new  aircraft  and  a  number  of  peonle  will  get 
killed.  We  find  it  is  a  faulty  design  and  we  junk  it.  Nobody  says  that 
the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  ought  to  b?  junked.  Every- 
body says  that  is  the  price  we  pay  for  progress. 
/^Social  science  research  is  just  as  perplexing  and  juat  as  problem 
laden  as  a  rocket.  Nobody  considers  it  is  the  same  process  of  three 
steps  forward  and  one  backward  here,  too.  It  is  a  very  tragic  situa- 
tion, and  you  have  really  described  it  very  eloquently  and  brillmntly. 
I  thank  you  because  I  seem  to  have  been  a  lone  voice  in  the  wilder,- 
ncss.  I  have  said  it  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years  and  nobody  has  been 
listening.  Abparently  you  bfTve  been  listening. 

Dr.  SmsMvn.  I  wonjd  like  to  point  out  that  about  5  years  ago 
I  was  with  iJincoln  iJniversity,  which  had  a  grant  from  the  minorities 
division  to  eV-aluate  some  of* the  day  care  centers.  I  discovered  that 
within  6  months  after  the  grant  ended,  and  the  university  people 
went  back  to  the  university,  the  center  liad  closed.  I  thought  tliis 
was  most  unethical.  I  just  wondered  whv  people  don't  recognize 
you  must  work  with  conununity  people  and  help  them  to  eventually 
be  able  to  run  their  own  programs.  If  you  are  going  to  have  the 
"experts"  initiate  or  administer  programs,  a  must  is  that  part  of 
their  role  should  1*  to  train  the  comuiunity  people  to  run  their  own 
program;  to  fill  out  all  of  those  damn  Federal  forms,  to  he  able  to 
make  up  their  own  budgets.  I  don't  IhinU  that  this  is  often  done, 
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and  I  think  tlmt  it  sluniM  i.c  iniirhintcry  hcctniscllH-  iinivorstty  l>eo|)I(^ 
nt  tlip  end  of  ii  or  :i  veins  an-  ^'oinir  to  >ro  Imck  to  tlip  iniivprsit,v. 
Mr.  SoilKC  KH.  AikI  tiiotv  oiijrht  to  Im-  sotiic  sort  of  u  short  foi  tn! 
Dr.  STOISMKT7..  That  is  right.  There  eeitiiitily  shoiih  U-. 
Mr.  SniKfKii.  I  was  the  author  of  the  KnviroMmpntal 
Act  4  or  5  vears  ago.  We  ha.l  a  short  fonn  for  applications  of  $10,000 
or  less  from  roinniiinitv  uimip^.  s.  hool8.  i  hun  hes  ancl  whiit-iiot.  ami 
it  was  inst  a  pairc  or  two  and  it  was  perfectly  suiiph'.  \  m\  dnlnt 
have  to  hire  a  unintsnninship  expert  or  Ph.  D..  von  know  the  hnreail- 
cratio  labyrinth,  and  I  think  wp  sho.iM  reaHy  help  them  |ret  into 
the  business  of  iloiuiL'  the  work  thpinselves.  and  therefoi-.  ..lakuijr  tlic 
work  rpquiupniPiiTs' simple  br.t  ve  must  stnictnie  m  evahiatioii  and 
analysis  as  an  onjroin^' process. 

Vow.  then^  aiv  soimp  pieces  of  h'^'ishition  where  there  was  a 
sppcific  amount  of  fiindinfr  set  aside  for  ovei-siyht  evaluation.  I  am 
not  just  SUIT  how  that  has  wrtiked  («it.  I  know  I  voted  for  it  inyself. 
but  I  jnst  don't  know  how  it  tnrned  out.  \ 

I  was  inst  saying  to  donah  Shackiiai.  our  research  assistant  tyer;'. 
that  we  might  well  have  a  whole  set  of  hearings  just  on  (.ver.sight 
and  evaluation  of  social  s<-ience  programs:  Mow  have  wc  failed ( 
How  have  we  sncrmleiK  And  we  should  review  the  sikcss  or  failure 
(if  these  scMial  scienco  intervention  programs,  the  whole  arrav  of 
programs,  the  whole  arrav  of  remedial  education-  programs.  Ilow 
liiive  wo  succeeded  or  failell  in  identifying  the  structure  of  elements 
thai  have  producnl  success  <  What  were  the  elements  or  cc.mponents 
that  produced  success,  and  Imiking  at  the  ones  that  didn't  seem  to 
work,  were  there  any  common  denoiiiiuatoi s  there  that  seemed 
typically  Jo  he  preseiil  when  a  program  didn't  work  <  U  hat  were 
the  elenients  that  spelled  out  success  < 

It  is  ahsohilely  astonishing  that  to  my  kmiwledge  this  has  never 
Wen  done.  In  the  whole  array  of  the.se  leiuedial  programs— the 
iMiverty  programs,  remedial  education  programs,  various  welfare 
pnigrams.  various  support  programs-  we  are  spending  lileiaily  «»ver 
a  decade  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars-  not  tens  of  inllions  hiU 
.linndreds  (.f  billions;  vet  we  leallv  dcui'l  know  what  works  and  what 
do«.sn't  won;.  We  reallv  don't  kium-  lioW  to  struHuiv  (.ur  progmins. 
bow  to  dilTeientiate  between  a  program  design  that  is  S(Hieduled  to 
produce  success  and  another  program  ib^sign  that  is  inc\  itaiilv  pre- 
destined to  produce  failure.  It  is  just  like  a  Creek  play.  pi<l  like  a 
Kuripedes  plav  that  is  dest'nied  to  produce  tragedy  at  the  liiial  cur- 
tain. It  is  virtuallv  written  in  the  slnrs  where  that  program  has  to 
fail.  Don't  you  consider  that  aiumialons  that  we  have  never  done, 

that?  .  ,  f  , 

Dr.  S-iT.iNMKiy.  Ves.  I  did.  I  thought  it  was  rather  awful,  as  a 

matt4'rof  fact.  ,  ■   ,    »    i     •  i 

I  think  another  Ihinir  we  need  is  some  kind  of  clearmgliouse  s<» 
that  if  a  group  is  interested  in  »  particular  type  of  program  they 
wcnild  be  able  to  obiaiii  information  on  Ihis  program,  its  as.^ejs  and 
its  liabilities.  Terhaps  then  ea.  h  group  would  not  have  to  constantly 
reinvent  the  wheel.  . 

Kverv  single  shelter  or  <Tisis  line.  Sinless  the  orgam/ers  luive  an 
informal  netwcuk  where  they  can  InlU  to  pcr.ple  who  have  experi- 
enep  in  the.se  area.H.  has  to  si  art  from  scralcli.  1  tliink  if  we  are 
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fundinp:  thow  proj^rnnis,  wo  liavo  totlovplop  notwi/rks  so  that  people 
starting  new  programs  <an  reaj)  the  I)enefit8  of  exi>erienre  rather 
than  repeat  the  errors. 

Another  factor,  critical  to  the  success  of  these  programs,  is  to  let 
the  directors  of  programs  know  that  they  are  allowed  to  make 
mistakes.  Otherwise,  there  is  a  tendency,  especially  when  there  is  an 
emphasis  on  cost/benefit  analysis,  to  lock  out  of  the  program  mnlti- 
problem,  high  risk  clients.  These  clients  have  a  high  probability  of 
failure,  thus  they  de<rease  the  overall  success  rate  of  the  i)rograin. 
Yet  these  are  the  clients  that  are  most  in  i\eed  of  service. 

TmtP  is  a  need  to  develop  a  new  set  of  criteria  by  which  td  judge 
the  elfectiveness  of  programs,  not  just  how  many  families  nmnage 
to  obtain  separate  living  quarters  so  they  are  no  longer  l)eating  each 
other  up.  Maybe  if  you  could  get  the  family  to  live  together  and 
just  reduce  the  level  of  violence  that  should  lie  considered  a  success. 

Mr.  SniKiTKR.  About  K  or  10  years  ago,  in  the  very  early  days  of 
the  poverty  program,  I  went  to  Harleiu  with  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
to  take  a  look  at  how  the  pn^ram  was  ^I'orking.  It  had  just  been 
established.  There  was  a  Xew  York  Times  reporter  along,  ami  I 
made  a  speech  to  all  of  the  staff. 

I  said,  "You  have  got  to  Iw  innovative.  You  have  got  to  be 
creative.  Don't  feel  fhat  ever>'thing  that  you  are  going  to  do  must 
work.  You  should  make  some  mistakes.  If  you  don^t  nmke  mistakes, 
you  are  not  really  innovative.^ 

Well,  the  Times  the  next  dav  cpioted  me  as  savintr  you  have  got 
to  make  mistakes.  The  fan  mail  or  the  hate  ninil,  the  abus**,  that  T 
took  in  my  mail,  in  my  phone  calls— mv  congressioruil  office  were 
beside  themselves  for  davs  on  end.  The  abusive  mail  that  T  got  cally 
ing  me  every  name  in  the  \yook  for  telling  the  povcrtv  people  that 
thev  had  to  make  mistakes.  It  was  taken  out  of  context.  T  said, 
"You  have  got  to  bo  creative  and  inno\Titive,  and  if  you  don't  make 
a  couple  of  mistakes  here  and  there  along  the  line,  yon  are  not  really 
reaching  out  or  trying,"  and  they  quoted  the  whole  thine  nut  there 
was  in  thpt  quote  the  one  sentence.  "You  have  got  to  make  some  mis- 
takes,'' and  it  triccered  an  incredible  explosion  of  abuse.  The  Ameri- 
can public^ist. didn't  like  the  fact  that  any  Tonirressman  was  telling 
people  to  ho  innovative  in  social  science  program  design. 

lif  I  had  l)een  talking  to  .some  space  people  down  at  the  Kennedy 
Tenter  in  Houston,  and  I  said.  "We  want  to  reach  the  moon,  or  we 
want  to  get  a  permanent  space  for  that  platform  out  there,  and  you 
have  got  to  have  a  ^fanhattan  tvpe  crash  program,  and  you  have  pot 
to  try  several  things  at  once.  You  have  to  make  some  mistakes,"  T 
woulcl  have  gotten  nothimr  but  applause  in  my  distrir^t.  Hut  hero  it 
wasn't  space,  it  wasn't  military*,  it  wasn't  industrial  R.  &  p..  it  was 
people,  R.  &  D.,  and  the  heavens  descended  on  me. 

You  have  been  extremelv  interesting  and  provocative. 

Mr.  SuArKVAi.  T  certainly  don't  want  to  ask  you  this  out  of  the 
sequence  of  the  panel,  but  we  notice  in  vour  written  testimony  that 
you  have  addresed  the  subject  of  elderlv  parents  l>oing  battered.  I 
wonder  if  you  could  expand  on  this  a  little  further. 

I  might  say  our  subcommittee  recently  completed  n  se^t  of  liejiring« 
jointly  with  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Airiuir  on  the  subiect  of 
crimes  against  the  elderly.  So  we  are  particularly  intet*ested  in  the 
problems  of  elderly. 
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Dr.  STEiNMinT.  1  can't  say  much  more  thnn  whnt  is  in  the  paper  be- 
caiifle  I  havefto  hard  statistical  data  on  the  oxtonsivonoss  of  the  bat- 
tered elderly  problem.  I  started  earlv  this  summer  by  calling  all  of 
the  ajEencies  in  northern  Delaware  that  T  thoiijrlit  may  have  come  in 
contact  with  the  older  people  who  were  battered;  such  as  visiting 
nurses,  omer|?ency  room  staff,  social  service  workers,  and  people  work- 
in|r  in  senior  centers. 

The  first  time  I  made  the  call  T  pot  the  same  kind  of  response  re- 
ported in  earlv  studies  of  child  abuse.  **Wcll,  maybe  we  have  had  a 
case  like  that.  I  don't  seem  to  remember." 

I  then  made  the  calls  about  2  mouths  later,  and  if  was  nmazinfr  that 
all  of  a  sudden  people  were  sayinf;,  **Yes,  now  that  you  alerted  me  to 
that,  you  are  riffnt,  we  arc  prettinfr  cases  left  and  rijjht." 

I  am  hoping  to  submit  a  small  grant  in  conjunction  with  Eleanor 
Cain,  director  of  Delaware's  Division  of  Aging,  to  do  a  more  com- 
plete survey  of  our  State.  T  have  a  feeling  that  as  the  cost  of  living 
goes  up;  as  people  live  longer,  as  they  are  living  longer  with  smaller 
incomes,  you  are  going  to  find  manv  middle-aged  couples  being  put  in 
a  situation  where  thev  have  no  other  alternatives  but  to  have  older 
folks  live  witli  them.  T  think  this  is  a  very  similar  situation  to  that  of 
child  abuse.  In  both  situations  the  care  givers  are  not  trained  to  pro- 
vide extensive  care  and  they  are  not  prepnred  emotionally  to  do  this. 

I  think  the  major  burden  is  going  to  faW  on  women  just  at  the  time 
they  have  been  freed  up  to  pursue  their  own  careers,  which  is  an  un- 
fortunate situation.  T  think  thai  you  have  to  recognize  this  is  going  to 
be  a  problem,  and  unless  you  initnte  programs  now.  you  are  going 
to  be  in  the  same  situation  we  are  in  now  with  child  abuse  and  spouse 
battering,  where  few  programs  exist.  We  have  got  this  terrible  prob- 
lem, and  we  are  just  starting  to  address  it.  But  T  have  no  frequency 
da/ta  because,  as  far  as  I  know,  nobody  has  done  a  survey  which  could 
provide  these  kinds  of  statistics. 

Mr.  Gaumutm.  Thank  vou.  Mr,  Chairman. 

Dr.  Steinmetr.  and  Dr.  Walker.  Dr.  Walker  vou  have  said  in  vour 
statement :  **I  am  convinced  that  »lthou.i;.h  we  talk  aliout  spouse  abuse, 
in  99  out  of  100  situations  we  are  really  talking  al>out  battered 
women.**  You  are  talking  about  99  percent  out  of  100  in  the  rase  of 
battered  spouses,  but  in  her  statement  she  has  a  number  of  other 
studiea  that  have  been  made.  T  don't  thiuk  this  is  a  trivial  point. 

There  is  such  a  difference  between  you  two  professional  people  that 
T  am  wondering  liow  we  hs  liivman.  niu  m't  n  hinuMe  on  it  if  your 
ilifferout  figures  are  so  sijrnifirant  and  substantial.  She  cites  four  or 
five  studies  with  figures  in  tlieni  that  air  considernbly  different  thnu 
yours.  Dr.  Walker.  She  says  that  wives  couunitted  an  avernge  of  10.3 
aHs  of  violence  against  their  hu^-bands  in  1975,  while  husbands  aver- 
aged ohly  8.8  acta  against  their  wives,  and  she  moves  on  to  a  number  of 
other  studies. 

Dr.  STKixMrrr.  T  can  address  that.  Those  are  specifiracts  that  one 
individual  did  against  the  other,  und  this  is  not  the  kind  of  data  that 
can^  necessarily  tell  you  about  the  severity  of  the  battering.  For  exam- 
ple, if  vou  look  at  the  data,  based  on  questionnaires,  from  my  book 
**The  Cycle  of  Violence,^^  vou  will  not  be  aware  of  any  severely  bat- 
tered men  or  women.  Yet  T  know  from  interviewing  those  same  fam- 
ilies that  I  had  four  very  severely  battered  women.  Depending  bn  the 
methodology  used,  you  get  a  very  different  kind  of  data.  This  is  why 
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we  talked  onrlior  nl)out  the  need  to  have  different  kinds  of  mothodol- 

ffct  different  data  when  vou  pive  somebody  a  rherk  list  and 
-ask  "how  often  have  yon  done  these  things You  pet  different  data 
^  when  voii  are  interviewinjf  a  sample  of  women  or  men  and  talk  with 
them  and  discover  that  they  weren^t/iust  hit  onre.  thev  were  hit  nu- 
merous times,  alonir  with  a  couple  of  kicks  and  punches,  and  it  all 
happened  during  the  same  incident. 

So  T  think  it  is  important  to  recoirnize  that  different  kinds  of  sam- 
ples, different  kinds  of  methodologies,  will  crive  you  different  infor- 
mation, but  all  of  this  points  up  the  same  thinp— domestic  violence  is 
a  very  serious  problem.  Mv  studies  show  that  larcre  numbers  of  fam-* 
ilics  engaire  in  hittincr,  kicking,  and  ;shovinir.  Tn  addition,  a  large 
number  of  people  are  being  severelv  beaten.  These  are  the  clients  that* 
Dr.  Walker  has  worked  with.  I  think  T  have  to  refer  back  to  the  com- 
ment that  Dr.  Straus  made  yesterdav,  that  although  we  mav  have  dif- 
ferent numbers  because  we*  are  looking  at  different  populations,  our 
data  suggest  one  thing  that  we  all  agree  on,  and  that  is'th at  domestic 
violence  is  a  tremendriws  problem.  * 

There  are  a  lot  of  families  in  which  the  different  members  are  being 
beafen  up.  and  I  think  no  matter  how  vou  collect  the  data  there  are 
onlv  going  to  be  slight  differences  in  the  final  analysis. 

Mr.  Gallaoiikr.  You  mentioned  psycholofrical  batteripg.  Dr. 
Walker.  I  assume  you  also  understand  that  husbands  ran  be  psycho- 
logically battered  as  well,  and  perhaps  a  woman  can  be8t  a  man  in 
that  area.  Perhaps  on  an  average  they  could  outdo  him  at  psvchologi- 
cal  "battering.  In  vour  survevs,  have  Vou  talked  to  battered  husbands 
at  all? 

Dr.  Strimotk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oaujvoiif.r.  Have  you  1  Iked  about  the  psychological  as  well 
as  the  phvsical  asnects? 

Dr.  Walkkr.  Yes,  T  would  echo  what  Dr.  Steinmetz  has  said.  It 
depends  on  what  questions  you  a?*' ,  ns  to  how  you  get  some  of  your 
statistics.  What  I  say  when  I  usee  be  figures  09  out  of  100  is  that 
the  svndrome  that  I  call  the  batte  1-spouse  syndrome— it  is  abso- 
lutely true  that  we  do  have  men  who  are  severely  battered  as  are 
•   woman,  both  psychologically  and  physically— show  that  battered  men 

are  a  rarity.  ^  .    .  i 

I  am  saying  out  of  every  100  couples  with  a  domestic  violence  syn- 
drome, in  99  cases  it  is  the  woman  who  is  being  beaten.  That  doesn't 
mean  she  doesn't  hit  him.  It  doesn't  mean  she  doesn't  defend  herself. 
That  doesn't  mean  there  is  not  psvohological  abuse  or  retaliation  go- 
ing on,  but  she  is  primarily  the  helpless  victim  in  the  syndrome.  She  is 
the  one  who  is  powerless  and  has  the  difficulty.  Intone  of  those  cases  it 
is  a  man.  If  you  look  at  Dr.  Steinmetz's  figures,  she  estimates  less  than 

.   beaten.  ,  .     ,       •  mi 

Mr.  ScmciTER.  Tret's  try  and  stick  to  the  presentation  because  we  will 
get  to  the  panel  in  the'end.  We  are  running  quite  far  behind.  TiCt's 
move  on  to  Dr.  Tobey  Mvers,*  Ed.  D.,  Texas  Research  Institute  of 
^iental  Science,  Houston.  Tex. 

[The  prepared  statement  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Myers  is 
as  follows:] 
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Stilt  »  nn-n  I  :  Ileus*-  rf»nmi  t  t  <  »»  <»n 
Kfhruary   I  r> ,  l.iJVS 
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S-HlonnMit:     ll*ms(»  O.imni  I  If*  on.Srimi'*'  and  T<  (Tino  1  i^k.V 

t 

My  naim?  \y>  Toby  My<TS.  jHuI  T  :iin  iMnp )  at.  tho  Texas 

Ro#ioarch  Insiilulc  of  Mi'nUil  .ScicntM-s  (TRIMS).  Houston.  'I\..as. 
I  hsiVf  b(M't4  a  vicSm  ni  and  v  participant    m  hiMisclio  I  d  v  iol  ctjcr .  ^ 
In  1975,  during;  a  Passovor  rSvdor  in  our  hoinr.  my  hiisl)and  as  hr 
had.  many  tlm^s.  in  Iho  pa^t  bof:an  monarinr.  mi*  with  inRiK.-ndoos , 
verbal  ly  ubusivr  remarks,  and  Vfil<Ml  threat::.     Purinir  th,. 
cinjrsi^  o1   the  tv.'ninK.  he  eonsumecl  a  Cair  amount  nt  litnior.  and 
I  sensed  another  beating:  to  b"  Imminent.     Latrr.  whilv  ho  went 
to  the  bat^ro^m,  I  encouraRod  our  remaining  Riifst  to  stay 
a  littlf  lonK«?r  and  holp  me  talk  him  down.     Ironically,  even  in 
trllinK  the  guost  that  I  was  fearful,   ^iTolt  Ruilty  for  oxposlnn 
my  husband.     Duript:  another  of  his  bathroom  trips.   I  excused 
i.yselt  an^M  removed  a  heavy,  narble  statue  from .  its  place 
on  a  desk  and  hid  it  under    .ur  bed;     I  was  afraid  that  I  m'^-^ht 
not  be  able.to  talk  hln  down  and  was  determined  not  to  siilfer 
another  beatin^.^    Having  sc^en  the  evening's  ronveri^atiori  move 
to  a  more  pleasant  tone,  our  RU-^st  'left.     As  soon  as  my 
husband  and  I  pot  into  bed.  he  resum(?d  the  intimidation. 
Wh«»n  he  pot  to  his  most   terrify'int;  threat,  one  that  I  had 
heard  ri^peatrd  so  nany  times  that   I  knew  it  by  heart.   I  knew 
that  thi-ie  was  no  turning  back,  so  I  reached  undi-r  th»^  bed 
and  pullr?d  the  statu<^  up.  with  me  so  I  would  be  prepared.  All 
the  while,  1  was  entreatin^:  him  to  stop  talkinj^  and  ^o  to. 
slne[..     I. assured  him  tha.-,        could  talk  more  in  the  morninjr. 
I  told  him  h(»w  Vri^^UtcMud  I  bee 'ine  when  he  spoke  r,n  Undeterred 
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he  seized  m(  by  my  hair  and  dr(»w  bark  to  hit  mo.    His  blc»w 
never  landed.     I  hit  him  first.     He  fell  bark  intn  tho  pillows. 
Stunned  for  a  minute,  I  roali/.ed  that   I  would  have  to  hit 
him  again.     Ho  had  told  mc  many  timo.^  that  if  I  over  hit  him, 
I  would  have  to  kill  him.  because  if  I  did  not  he  would 

kill  me.  *  . 

What  ensu(;d  wa.s  a  lonR  nnd  complicated  divorco  r(»pleto 

with  the  childrc»n  boini:  taKen  from  tho  house,  an  assault  to 
'murder  chai^:o.  an  oxpfiidituro  of  an  inordinate  amount  of 

money,  and  an  enormous  mental  and  physical  strain  on  my  ehildrtm 
•and  myself.     After  more  than  two  years,   ihe  legal  battle  in 
•  thp  domestic  court  .s\in  wsircs.     Because  of  stronR  support 

systems— some,  but  not  much  money,  a  .lob,  an  oducaVion.  Kood 

friends  and  family,   I  was  able  to  survive  this  personal 

holocatfst. 

After  this  i.icident  and  probably  to  an  extent  because 
of  it,  I  developed  an  intense  interest  in  the  probli»rij  of 
domoHtic  violence.     That  sum.mrr  I  noted  an  article  in  the 
newspaper  about  Erin  Pi/.xey  and  the  Chiswick  Wom(»n '  s  Aid.  In 
November  of  1975,   I  heard  that  a  reporter  for  the  Houston 
Chronicle  was  interested  in  doin^  an  artiMc  on  wife  beating. 
I  contacted  her  and  worked  with  her  on  a  story.     When  a  radi^-,, 
reporter  called  and  asked  what  TRIMS  was  doinc  about  wife 
beatinp,  our  Director  of  Information,  who  knew  of  my  Interest, 
referred  the  ^ojl  to  me.     I  had  asked  the  .TRIMS  librarian  te 
watch  for  articK^s  in  Journals  and  help  mo  ret.ri<.vc  i.hem. 
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He  i(rtu  mv  of  anothor  person  at  7RIMS  i  n  l  iTcs  t  «mI  in  wi 
beating.     She  and  I  bcpan  discussions  and  soori  -ipproat  iM'd 
another  of  our  coworkf.»rs  Karen  Howes  Coleman   in  the  Marriage 
and  Family  Clinic  about  her  workinp  with  patients  Involved 
In  domofitic  violenoo.     She  cons^»nteu.     The  three  of  us  sub- 
sequently wrote;  and  Kubmittod  a  j^rant  to  the  National  Instituio 
of  Mental  Health  entitled  Family  Vtolenno:     An  Intensive 
Intervent  ion .  ,  >^  • 

I  had- become  active  in  a  nf?wly  formed  ad  hoe  ccjnunittee 
of  the  YWCA  whoso  task  was  to  survey  the  probhiii  of  dunestl*- 
violence  in  Houston  and  investigate  the  feasibility  of  develop inK 
a  shelter  for  women  in  crisis.     In  most  cities,  the  YWCA 
maintains  residence  facilities  for  women.     In  Houston.   It  doos 
not.  but  it  wa.s  jjettlnR  calls  from  women  In  cri^iis  Heekin^ 
shelt^^r.     The  committee  w:^^i  comprised  mainly  ot  prf) Iits i nnal s 
in  the  community  workinj;  in  aj:enc1es  that  iuid  seme  involvemt^nt 
with  battered  .women .     One  of  the  tasks  of  the  edfiimi  t  I  ee  was 
for  members  to  document  those  victims  of  hoiiseiio I ci  v  »lencc 
in  our  af*encies.     At  TRIMS,  we  b('(;ati  asking:  que.*  t.  i  «)ns  about 
domestic  violence  of  rf?ferrals  who  had  contact  with  our  screen intc 
section.     We  found  that  many  re  Terra  Is  did  m)l  pre.sent  with 
problems  of  domeJ^tic  violence,  but  that  when  u*er«'  a^ked 

d  i  rc^ct  quest  ions  ,  thc*y  o  f  ten  report  ed  dom^  st  i  r     ^  •  1 1  <  iwe  . 

*  Because  she  was  my  friend  and  had  .pr*  )V  I        ine  with 

emer^;fMu*y  shelter  that  niirht    in  March  of    l!>V.')  ;>nii  bec.ni.'v  ^tie 
was   i  n  t  ere;;t  ecj    in   the  probln.).        I  *  rn:i.'   i*'    .m    i  r.v  •  111''    ;  "inril..  Willi 
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hi%tori<!S  of  domostic' violriuM'^anii  has  (|ov«'l<»tMnl  \v  r  t'lipw's 
program.     Papers  from  tliat   rpsrarch  havr.  J>«'<'n  submit!*  (i  tn  this, 
committof.     She  and  I  ^ere  uwjfvr'  from  our  l  ;rl  ks  about  ^  my 
Vxp«»ri»'n(^e  that  probably  many  battorrd  womvn  wantc'd  tt»  stay 
\ln  their  marriapos  and  wcro  commit  I to  making  thmn  sui'.cood. 
In  that  case,  then  therapy   involved  tho  Koal  of  tiio  coiiplo's 
being  togothor.     Coleman  prefers  brief  foupies  therapy   if  slu- 
finds  tbift  the  pathology  In  the  partners  is  not  si-vere .  that 
*tho  8c?vrrlty  and '  f  ri»quen<^y  n{  tlie  violent  episoi!<'S  art*  not 
long  standing,  and  that  alcohol   is  not   involvt'd.  Otherwise 
Kho  prefers  individual  therapy  for  each  of  Ihv.  partners,  In 
some  cases  she  has  found  therapy  to  be  a  waste  of  time.  One 
husband  described  In  detail  a  well  thought  out  plan  in  whieli 
he  Inflicted  vlolenr(-  or.  his  wife.     His  pr.tv.iouf^  t-j:- it  i 
had  epiHod<*s  of  wi  f(*  UeaC/rii:  ^in  it  also.     Ho  desi».\!  drugs  • 
•  from  the  therapy  and  when  he  was  convinced  tliat  none  would  b(» 
available  to  him.  he  terminated  his  therapy.     Coleman  !)eli(ves 
that  if  there  l.s  a  lever  in  th(>  tlierapy.   results  tan  be 
facllUi*teiI  more  effectively.     She  would  like  to  see  a  pi. ice  where 
each  partner  could  go  for  .separate  residence  during  therapy  with 
thb  ev<^itual  goa"!  lieing  their  return  homi*. 

Coleman  cr)nduf*ts  a  group  for  women  wlio  l»;«ve  made  the 
decision  to  leave  their  marriage  or  r^atlonship.     Some  of  the 
women   in  the  group  have  returned  to  their  husband:-.     She  has 
found  It  effective*  to  liKt(»n,  »)Ut  not  to  agree  \»\\h  the  woman 
when  Hhe  lalkr;  about  her  iiushand  or  pai  tner.     Tli^il  way  si.'* 
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does  not  collaborate  In  tho  story  of  how  awful  ht*  is.     If  t\\o  * 
woman  returned  to  the  man  for  a  trial  reunion  and  it  did  not 
work  out,  she  wa?? 'more  liK.^ly  to^  return  to  therapy. 

A  trend  Coleman  noted,  but  has  not  yet  researched  is 
that-  women  whq  are  successful  in  the/apy — whether  they  stay 
In  the  marriage  or  leave  It  —  are  the  women  who  wera  not  subjoct^^ 
to  violence  as  children.  '  ^  ^ 

TRIMS  attempted  a  men^s  grou^.,*  but  It  folded  because  of 
attendance  pi^bblcms.     Currently  the  men  are  seen  in  couple's 
or  Individual  thierapy.    There  t«  data  from  35  men's  interviews 
and  i*t  will  be  analyzed.    Thl^'^ata  include  the  man'j^  version 
of  the  violence,  the  family  backgrounds,  the  structured  question- 
naire, the  Bem  Sex  Role  Inventory  and  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic 
Personality  Inventory.  ^ 

Thf?  problem  of  domestic  violence  is  vlew<;»d  as  three- 
fold,   Druce  Rounsaville,  of  Yal<»  University  cited  in  his  . 
present.ition  at  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  Annual 
Meeting  in  Toronto,  May.   1977,  psycholoKlcul   factors,   factors  in 
falhily  structure  and  societal  norms.    Mikjor  psychological 
factors  include  conflicts  of ^cpondcnce-independf nee  and 
intimacy-autonomy.     Rounsaville  spoke  of  the  "IfitenHe,  exclusive, 
,  and  tenacious  d^dlc  relationship  in  which  the  couille  in-    .  ^ 
enmt?shed."    Margaret  Elbow.  KxecutlVe  Pirector  of  the  Lubbock, 
•  Texas,  Family  Service  Assocaition  (Social  Ca.scworl; :  Novemb.r,  1977. 
p,   515)  doscrlbod  the  "HofM  r\jrt  i  vi; ,  but  almost  indestructible 
bond  with  violent  mar  rnu'.cs ,  "    Th»*  sorictal  pvolMcm  of  violcfifi* 
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19  well  explained  by  t^e  sociologistB  Straus,  Stelnmet*/,  ahd  ^ 
"^Gellea.    Coleman,  Myers  and  Hollcy  In  a  paper  ent it W?d  Sex  Role 
*  dtereotypeg:  They  Contribute  to^Vlolence    delivered  at  tNc 
American  Psychiatric  Assocli^tlon  1977  MeetinR  in  Toronto    ,  t 
described  the^  adherence  to  sex^role  fetereotypes  In  the^TRlMS^ 
sanple.    Society  has  condoned  some  111 rid,s  of  family  ^lolence 
and  Vhe  traditional  IntervenU-s  have  failed  t*b  pr^^ide  adequate 
remcKlies.     At  TRIMS. some  of  the  domestioi violence  patients  were 
assisted  In  constructing  family  genlograms  In •which  many  were 
able  to  trace  the^jtamlly  violence  from  one  generation  to  another. 
Family  structure  encompasses  stress  factors  such  as  unemployethent , 
illness,  and  catastrophles.    The  more  stress  In  .the  family,.^ 
the, more  likely  a  violent  outburst.  .Status  Inconsistency  reveals 
a  power  Imbalance  in  th«  spouses.    Force  may  bo  used  to  ^»quallze 
the  power.    4,  pouston  Chronicle  article  on  January  29,  I97i 
revealed  that  husbv^d  bedtlng  too  was  a  problem.    It  moat  often 
^Cbrred  when  the  husband  was  111,-  old,  or  sni^J^or  thannhe  wife. 

Prpblems  encountered  In  working  with  domestic  vlolchce  . 
patients  at  TRIMS  have  been  with  the  reluc^anqe^  of  other  staff 
to  accept  these  patlents^ln  tlie^apy.    Other  therapis^  In  the 
Marriage  aiKl  Family  *cyn4.c  made' sta'temenjp  Indicating  that  "those" 
kind. of  people  do  not  belong  IjoVo.    Supervision  and  inservl'c^ 
training  with  staff  has  examined  the  oountor-tranfjf erencc  of  staff 
Most  oAthe  research  at  TRIMS  and' resoarcti  roportod  elsewhere 
is  clinical  research.     I  would  call  attention  to  th(?  need  for 
outcome  research  and  follow  up  wtudicjiu  at  different  jninvals. 
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gn^h  place  we  have  vi«ited  jhat  provides  services  for  battered  « 
l^fomeD  spoke  to^the  need  for  chlldrep.  .  Th'e  research  proposal 
lubaltted  by  TRIMS  incorporates  a  treatment  component  for 
children.  TRIMS  now  has  a  pa'.ient  advocate  who  will  *'^alk'* 
patients  through  t-h^*  other  agencies  that  are  providers  pf  services 
(legal  aid,  food  stamps »  welfare),     t  t^ould  hope  that  govern- 
Mental  funding  would  be  to  those  projects  that  would  include 
services  to  all  the  family. 

A  national  federally  funded  program  of  shelters  for 
abused  women  is  sorely  needed.     The  rise  of  the  shelter 
.  phenomenon  can  be  credited  to  theVomen'.-i  movement,  but  there 
is  not  money  to  maintain  it.    Of  course  there  are  problems 
other  than  funding  apparent.     In  some  cases  the  abused  woman 
leaves  her  utter  dependency  on  her  husband  only  to  acquire 
a  new  dependency  on  an  extreme  doctrinaire  feminist  group. 
'  This  is  r*}ither  inevitable  nor  prohibitive.     Shelters  must  , 
provide  the  woman  with  the  relief  from  the  terror  end  with 
the  quiet  freedom  in  which  she  can  reconstruct  her  Mfe  on 
her  own  terms.    Shelters  should  stress  non-violent  m(MH^ds 
of  child  rearing'.  ^ 

Adequate  communication  V»tween  service  providers  is 
another  area  of  need.    Many  of ' theso  servicos  are  stafftU 
skeletal ly  and  provision  is  neod«'d  for  tran:^in i Msion  of  iUras  Uo 
others.     Funding  for  a  communication  cloarlnn  hoi-^.    con  Id  h<»lp 
services  providj^rs  each  from  havini;  to  "di.s*'<^\^cM'  \hv  wtu-el." 

In  Houston,   we  art*  plaruiifi)^  a  cotnp.r*  '  \*r  \v<'n)Mi'; 
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center  which  will  address  it^irlf  to  lii^mMuIi^  of  all  womon. 

It  witl  bo  ft  placM-  thnt    thoso  needs  can  be  served  in  :i  CDordlnatod.f 

systcrmatlc  way  thjit  would  maxin^zo  the  sI.sumiu:  of  servii 

and  existing  cofwniinily  rcso*^*.es.  reduce  :ullniln^;t  r.it  ive  costs, 

and  prevent  overlap        s^-rv  i  ccs .     Th<-  propu.^ed  center  will 

provldfe'  meet  inr,  rooms  for  j;n'>ui)s  conc<M^iir(l  with  th(»  j;talus 

of  women »  tcniporary  ho|l:;in^;  for  abused Lv.ornen  and  others  in 

need  ot  shoitc»r.     Services  wiJl  be  providi-d  for  rlnldnn. 

In  v.^^^^r\i\   the  center  -a  i  11  be  i;eared  to  helping  aW  wonn-n 

expand-  the  scope  of  'their  livi's.    I  am  coiiim.i  1 1(  .!  lo  serinj^ 

this  centt'^\,become'a  reality  and  becausi-  ol    thi>;  r.»r:Hti  i  t  t  mml 

serve  on  th»-  fXenMivr  board.      I  would  hope  to       «•  tundiuK 

ftpproved  !t>r  a  center  oT  this  kind.  ^ 

Ttu-  S'm'- li^i    i    tolrran^e  i>l   violiiue   « .s  oik-  \\\\\\  I 
foar  we  will  not  sec' cured  '\n  our  lifotiin.-.     It  vi  1  1   lake  tin.- 
for  sulMle  ^thaiiKi'M:  jouI  r«-oi       •  •  v.'.il:  witli 

th^y  symptoms  and  atfaehinK  them  is  n()t   a  Tutil'    :e-t  .  Women 
have  been  t.ild  Ih.a  Ihcy  are  beaten  l>,*'cau;.e  the,  provnl;*-, 
enccnirnKe,   and  en.i'»y   it.     A  \v«»t:.;tM  mav       Wm''    i"  In  r  u.r:'Mii..r 
timo  and  ar.a  i  n   in  hnpeh-  ei   mak  i  at*  wiin  1  e-;<        On    m- i       .  m  :h  i  r . 
Sb<   m;'.y  rid  lii-rseir  of  a  hti::bnM<i  who  |j. iie.-l;. ;  lij-i-  i'  v.h  sI^mv::, 
breaks  her  eherl  botie (h-iiii  an  ;  and-  (ieha;.<'S  lui*.     -h"  h  i  *  iw-.  n 
accused  ol"  sr-arehthi:  i^r-'in  until  sh»'  will    linci  :  •<  \  \\'  r  v.h«> 
will   satis;(v  her  u'e  he  beal'-ii  ar.i'iu.     V.nn,—    M)-  1;  ini: 

huminat.d,   di  humani  d-t^rad'^l.   ;j|id  haM.T.M      I.  .pi  :e: 

mjeh  as  WW'  -ihM    i-  I  i       H    ih-i   -  •      1  1  .      '     i-  ^ 
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fiimi  ly  .t  here  nnw  rrsidrs  a  prcf  itJiis  ci\\\\\.     'IKhtp  art'  ut\  " 
more  physical  i-nrj  front  at.  inas  or  cvi-n  srv<'t>^i\ I  rissauM.. 
Tht»  man  with  whom  I   now  shar<*  rny  lil'^'  has  (h'innn-t  r-;tt  «(l  I'l.!- 
me  a.  way  that   I  want  for  ^«^•s♦'l^  aiul  r<»r  my  <'h  i  Uirrrj .  It 
has  not  boon  easy-- 1  h«»  way  was  stronjrly  t-nt  i-'-ncht^d  .  t  Vi-n 

though  abhorroul.     Dcraus*'  the  rf  warils  w<'rr  th^  rr,   tho  mo<i(  I 
stronK  and  our  motivation  j^ri-^aL,   I  am  ju»»i]arjt   to  r«port  that 
though  I  m(»t  almost  every  charaott-r  i  st  \r  descriln.'cl  in  l);\ltii«ni 
wives,   I  nor  many  u\  my  sistr^r^*  meet  thi'  most   insidious  u\ 
all  that  says  w(»  will  repeat. 
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Toby  Myurs  was  born  In  St.  Ix>uls.  Missouri.'  on  May  1. 
1937.     During  the  ttmo  sho  wjis  in  oli'nncntary  srho)!  .   Iho  family 
moved  to  Texas--first  to  San  An^olo  and  thi»n  to  Amur  Ho. 
She  received  bachelor's  (1950)  and  master  '  s  .( 1 905 )  th'Kr«M's  in 
education  from  the  University  of'  Texas  In  Austin,  and  a.  djx  tj.rate 
In  education  from  the  University  of  lloii«4  on  (1976).     ^ier  early 
work  was  in  educational  setting's.     For  th^^  past  12  y<^ars.  she 
has  been  at  the  Texas  Research  Institute  of  Mental  Seiene<s 
In  Hou«t        Texas.     During  those  years  she  has  serve<l  in  th  • 
outpatient  o'linic,  the  druj;  abuse  clUiic  and  is  currently 
working  In  the  clinl^which  treats  the  vory'youni;  patient  ,iuid 
his/her  family.     Her  duties  include  management.  sup<nv i sion . 
training  and  evaluation. 

Her  interest  in  donftslic  violence  j:rew  b<^cause  of 
personal  Involvement.     She  h\  co-authored  a  grant  proposal  which 
has  been  submitted  to  the  NIMH,   has  been  active  in  the  CoaMtion 

r 

for  Abused  Women  which  has  become  the  Abused  Women's  TouncU 
of  the  Houston  Area  Women's  Center.     She .is  currently  working 
on  a  grant  proposal  for  the  sheltering  of\abused  womin  .and  their 
children  within  tlie  Center. 

She  is  the  mother  of  a  daughter  and  two  si»ns. 
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RATEMIIT  0?  DB.  TOBT  MTEBS,  ES.  D.,  TEXAS  KESEARCH 
UIWITUTE  OF  IIEITAL  8CIEHCE,  E0U8T0V,  TEX. 

Dr.  Mtim.  My  knowledge  of  battered  women  comes  not  from  aca- 
demics or  research  involvement,  but  from  personal  experience — I  have 
been  a  battered  wife.  Though  many  with  whom  I  have  como  in  contact 
8U8f>ect,  I  have  never  before  mt^e  .  public  statement  about  my  being 
battered.  Because  I  am  physicall^'inWjhan  a  1.000  miles  away  and 
because  experientially  I  s  m  several  yeai^sWyond,  I  feel  mv  statement 
could  be  appropriate,  dispassionate,  and/meaningful  to  this  commit* 
tee. .  J 

My  extrication  from  the  relationsh/p  ocnilred  before  the  rush  of 
national  interest,  and  it  left  me  very^^pni^klA^  and  attuned  to  the 
problem  of  domestic  Violence.  I  had  experienced  firsthand  the  failure 
of  the  intervenors  as  k  how  well  documented  in  the  literature.  Tliere 
.  has  1)een  resistance,  but  breakthroughs  on  all  fronts  for  battered 
women  are  occurring. 

The  agency  in  which  I  work  is  called  the  Texas  Research  Institute 
of  Mental  Sciences — TRIMS.  It  is  a  large  center  which  is  part  of  the 
Texas  Department  of  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Retardation  which 
IS  responsible  on  the  mental  health  segment  for  the  operation  of  com- 
munity^mentai  health  centers  and  State  mental  hospitals.  TP^MS  is 
the  unique  facility  for  the  department's  research,  though  it  also  trains 
and  gives  care. 

What  I  find  of  special  interest  is  that  this  huge,  statewide  research 
institute  whose  mandate  it  is  to  4)e  .in  the  forefront  of  research  issues 
that  are  relevant  to  mental  health  was  not  involved  in  anyway  or  even 

(mrticularly  aware  of  work  with  families  involved  in  conjugal  vio- 
ence.  Had  it  not  been  for  me,  we  would  not  have  developed  a  pro- 
gram for  battered  women.  Be/?ause  of  m;y  efforts  and  efforts  of  other 
interested  women  at  TRIMS,  tliere  is  cmJrenlly  a  very  active  program 
for  those  involved  in  conjugal  violence.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that 
it  is  indeed  curious  that  the  most  progressive  entity  of  the  TDMHMR 
system  would  have  nothing  for  this  population  were  it  not  for  some 
staff  level  emplovees.  There  has  not  l)een  much  high-level  attention 
paid  to  the  work  on  this  project  at  TRIMS:  however,  it  must  be 
stated  that  when  an  article  in  the  statewide  TDMHMR  newsletter 
published  a  story  about  tliat  work,  TRIMS  was  inundated  with  re- 
quests for  inforniation.  The  interest  is  there.  TRIMS  is  iK'ing  looked 
to  for  answers. 

This  committee  is  seeking  advice  from  this  panel  as  to  Congress 
can  best  become  involved.  I  would  certainly  hope  fimding  go  to  a 
healthy  combination  of  research  and  service  and  neither  be  sacrificed. 
Much  of  the  research  done  so  far  has  been  descriptive  and  clinical 
Outcome  research  on  the  domestic  violence  problem  is  requisite.  Also 
I  would  hope  careful  attention  be  paid  to  the  follow  up  o  fany  funded 
research.  The  timing  at  which  oytcomes  are  evaluated  is  often  critical. 
Provision  should  allow  for  sfndJes  beini?  revised  for  improvoment.  At 
Interval  Hou?»e  in  Toronto* 'TTememl)cr  asking  about  a  statement 
made  in  Del  Martin\s  book  "Ratttred  Wives"  regarding  a  w\^n  at 
Interval  House  only  one  stay  at  tWe  slielter  and  repeats  na^being 
allowed.  Since  the  bprrtT^s  written,  we  have  learned  that  battered 
wives  make  numerous  attempts  at  leaving  and  that  one-stay  rules  are 
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not  good  ones.  The  people  at  Interval  House  assured  me  that  they  no 
'  longer  had  the  rule. 

i^ould  further  hope  to  see  funding  directed  toward  reforms  within 
the  training  and  practice  of  the  interyenors*  Morton  Bard,  who  was 
scheduled  to  appear  before  this  committee,  has  developed  crisis  inter* 
vention  for  police  departments.  Emergency  room  personnel  need  de« 
vtlopmeit  and  implementation  of  treating  battered  spouses.  Finally 
the  utws  themselves  should  reflect  abhorrence  of  violence  an^  the  judi* 
cial  ^stim  should  be  empowered  to  enforce  these  lof^^^^^liegislation 
not  4itectly  involved  with  violence,  but  necessary  andjfequisite  to  sus* 
tt^aance  outside  of  marriag^  is  critical — this  inclup^  law  for  child 
support  enforcement.  Requirements  for  public  assistance  need  to  be 
reasonable. 

To  conclude,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  this  committee  on  its 
choice  of  witnesses.  I  feel  as  though  I  am  in  esteemed  company. 

Mr.  Scncm.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Mye^  . 

Next  we  ^ill  hear  from  Dr.  Anne  Flitcraft,  postdoc^toral  fellow. 
Center  f oi  Health  Service  Research,  Yale  University. 

[The  statement  of  Dr.  Flitcraft  is  as  follows :] 
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HITH  A  tSSCRIFTION  GF  A  CLINICAL  Stmcm 
WO  CRITIQUE  or  PFESCl^  'nCRAPEVnCS 


SUitflment 
By 

Dr.  Am  Flitcraft 
Yale  HBdioal  School 
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ftAjocmlttae  en  Domtic  and  International 
Sciantif  ic  Planning^  Analysis  and  Oocperaaon 
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m,  CHAIRnr.N,  HWBtRS  of  TUt  SUBCOfWITItf : 

Tht  bright  lights  of  the  emergency  room  and  crHp  order  of  the  staff 
dtfint  tht  atmosphere  where  the  crises  of-daily  life,  the  complex  knots  of 
'culturt,  fconomy,  work  and  love  are  whittled  into  ''diagnosis  and  treatment/* 
A  few  patitnts  break  through  the  anonym^^to  become  well  known  either  ' 
btcause  of  their  Illness  ('sickler,  acoholic,  asthmatic**)  or  their 
persistence  (••neurotic,  hysteMc*').   But  the  majority  pass  through  ritual 
and  limp  homeward  with  a  clean  slate. 

confronted  with  this  situation  physicians  arc  quick  to  share  their 
frustration  with  emergency  room  patients  who  use  the  ser^^ice  **incorrectly** 
and  "ought"  to  utilize  the  clinics   and  primary  care  centers.    In  spite 
of  tht  so^alled  crisis  in  health  care  which  makes  evident  the  abysmal  leek 
of  cart  available  to  most  individuals,  physicians  cling  to  the  notion  of 
an  "ewrgency**  as  an  immediate  tife-threatening  event. 

Tht  struggle  about  .resource  utilization  is  really  a  struggle  about 
diagnosis.   Patients  triage  themselves  to  the  emergency  room,  and  despite 
tht  CQi^la1nts,of  staff,  It  is  in  the  end.  the  community  which  defines 
tht  nttds  a  eiedical  facil  ity  muit  meet.   However,  this  definition  is  not 
always  Immediately  apparent  for  it  is  hidden  within  the, complex  categories 
of  mtdlcint  whi^  mystify  social  collectivity, 

This  rtstarch  Is  an  experiment  in  reconstructing  that  collectivity 
from  tht  iifdividoatcd  histories  of  women  seeking  aid.    Literally  thousands 
of  woman-years  are  represented  in  the  records  of , these  women.'  In  this 
stnst,  we  art  not  discussing  an  •'epidemioloqy"  nor'a  **clinical  syndrome" 
but  tht  history  of  the  struggle  women  have  waged  to  define  medicine  in  the 
context  of  social  reality  beyond  the  examining  room. 
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Tht  history  of  women  In  redklne  fs  a  vicious  one,  marked  by  septic 
abortions,  sterilization  abuse,  forced  rental  hospitalization  and  suicide 
attempts  on  prescribed  medications.    !t  Is  the  history  of  wooen  "allegedly" 
raptd  and  others  "allegedly"  beaten  by  hu>^ands.    It  Is  a  struggle  In  the 
deepest  sense,  and  this  »orH  Is  djdicited  to  Its  c^ontinuatlon  and  eventual 
victory. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE: 

In  tht  spring  of  1970  i  cownunlty  centtr  for  women  opened  In  the  town 
of  Chltwiek,  Just  outside  of  London,  England.    It  was  to  be  i  day  care 
center  and' a  place  where  housewives  could  overcome  the  Isolation  of  their 
*  nucltar  homes  to  collectively  meet' the  growing  economic  crisis  within  the 
British  Isles. 

But  one  woman  brought  her  children  to  the  center  and  asked  for 
.permission  to  stay  as  she  needed  refuge  from  the  continual  beatings  she 
suffered  at  the  hand  of  her  husband.    Her  request  was  granted  and  each  day 
thereafter  mor2  women  came  with  the  same  request.    In  short  time  more  than 
fifty  «omen  and  children  from  the  town  of  Chlswick  were  living  In  four  ropms 
and  the  first  shelter  for  battered  women  was  established.    Chlswick  House 
Is  now  located  In  a  large  rambling  home  and  Is  only  one  of  more  than  seventy 
shelters  which  have  been  established  throughout   the  United  Kingdom. 

Widespread  publicity  and  battles  with  the  government  over  housing 
regulations  prompted  Parliamentary  hearings  on  the  problems  of  battered 
women.    In  the  midst  of  a  growing  national  scandal,  British  physicians 
were  forced  to  consider  the  issue. 

"He  hit  me  with  his  fists,  feet  and  bottles, 
smashing  me  to  the  floor;  then  he  started  to 
kick,  sometimes  with  repeated  blows  to  the 
face  ...    he  has  tried  to  strangle  me  ... 
During  my  marriage  of  nearly  four  years  I  have 
received  constant  bruises  all  over  my  body, 
this  has  been  more  so  during  pregnancy.  I 
have  received  black  eyes^  cut  lips  and  swollen 
nose.    Hovt  of  my  bruises  have  been  to  the 
scalp  where  they  do  not  show.   On  one  occasion 
I  had  bruises  to  the  throat  and  abdomen  and  was 
unable  to  speak;  on  admission  to  hospital  I  was 
found  to  have  multiple  injuries  and  broken  ribs."^ 
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J.  0,  6iyford»»  study  of  100  *io«0n  living  In  Chlswick  Houti  find* 
thit  thi  ibov  account  1»  typlctl^Ht  notts  that  tht  «Jor1ty  hid  tumid 
to  thtir  giniril  prictltlonir  for^|||^  71  wire  taking  intl-dipmsinti 
or  trinquniwrs.  TWnty  oni         ihd  bMn  triitid  for  -diprisslon-  with 
cKi«<^cil  or  phyilcil  tgints.   Ont  hilf  of  thi  snipli  populitlon  hid  triid 
to  coiPlt  fulcldi  it  liist  onci  but  i  «jor1ty  ta^lttid  -It  wis  only  to 
driw  ittintlon  to  tntlr  pl1/>ht  or  to  gtt  iwiy  from  the  sltuitlon." 

ThOM  women  hid  trifd  to  liivi  their  husbends  Mny  times  before 
flnelly  coming  to  Chlswick  House.   They  hid  returned  to  the  mirltil 
home  however  beciusi  of  promlsid  reforms »  threets  ind  ictuil  demons tretlon 
Of  further  violence*  beciuse  children  hid  remelned  In  the  merltil  home  or 
tidily  beciuse  there  wis  "nowhere  else  to  go."  "Only  eight  went  beck 
beciuse  they  ftit  love  or  sorrow  for  their  husbind." 

€liyford  hotes  thit  women  hid  sought  help  from  i  ringe  of  soclil 
servlcis  with  no  resolution  of  the  problem.  Women  hid  turned  to  the  police* 
solicitors »  Citizens  Advice  Bureeu  ind  physldins  prior  to  seeking 
refuge  it  the  shelter.  8ut  the  very  niture  of  the  problem  Imposes  i 
dtlWM  for  tridltlonil  sociil  services  for  they  presuppose  i  sinctlty  of 
tht  merlUl  home  end  deny  the  nnd  for  protection  of  women  while  long 
term  solutions  ere  In  process.  For  1nstince»  the  fillure  of  the  legel 
system  Is  Inevltible  so  long  is  i  womin  Is  living  with  her  husbind  for 
the  "threit  of  further  violence  Is  more  powerful  thin  legel  sinctlons, 
resulting  In  most  cises  being  wlthdrewn  before  they  come  to  court  ... 
probitlon  ind  i  suspended  sentence  may  result  In  violence  ...  short  prison 
sentences  releese  i  man  who  his  chinged  little  and  his  grounds  for  in 
Increesed  grudge  egilnst  his  wlfe."^^^ 
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teyford*t  lev  dtpth  txperlenct  with  tht  women  of  Chlswicit  House 

COAvlnctd  him  that  '*rost  wives  were  subjected  to  repeated  violence  because 

tt^y  had  no  alUmatlve  but  to  return  to  the  marital  hoiR?  ...  (and)  places 
(2) 

Of  sanctuary  art  needed.*^  ' 

fenteka  underscores  the  Importance  of  battering  as  an  etiology  of 
Injury  aivng  woMn  In  his  description  of  battered  women  seen  In  tht 
til gtnLjf  room  of  King's  College  Hospital  \t\  England.   He  found  that 
bitttrtd  wooMn  constituted  60S  of  all  women  admitted  for  treatment  of 
Injuries  tuffertdjn  an  assault.   The  pattern  of  injuries  of  such  women 
thowtd  a  clear  predilection  for  the  face.   Battering  once  established, 
•pptrtntly  ttndt  to  escalate  In  Its  severity  over  time  for  >hen  the 
etdtr  Maan  suffered  trauma  at  tht  hand  of'her  consort,  she  was  noted 
to  suffer  a  relatively  rrore  severe  Injury. 

Increasing  divorce  rates  (4),  studies  on  child  abuse  (5,6)  and  research 
OA  tht  criminology  of  dORtstic  crime  (7,8,9,10)  suggest  that  family  life  In 
iterlct  is  Mrt  lUt  conflict  managtment  than  blissful  harmony. 

Tht  mignitudt  of  wift-beating  Is  suggested  by  Wolfgang's  findings 
that  bttwttn  25  and  50t  of  all  reported  homicides  and  assaults  occur 
within  tht  family.  (7)   This  finding  was  later  confirmed  (10)  while  other 
studies  tstimatt  that  bttween  17  and  37S  of  air  divorces  are  attributed 
to  primarily  physical  abuse  (4«)1.12). 

IN  most  coimn  generalization  In  early  work  on  wife-beating  Is  that 
'violence  is  as  Airerlcin  as  apple  pie**  particularly  among  lower-class  males  (13). 
AdvocaUs  of  this  "culture  of  poverty"  theory  (14,15)  hold  that  for  males 
In  low  income  coitinunltles,  battering  may  well  be  normative  behavior.  Chester 
and  Strtattr  (11)  found  a  higher  incidence  of  physical  abuse  among  lower 
and  working  class  families  than  families  with  a:  high  socio-economic  status 
while  Lystad  found  that  *'class  (Income  and  occupation)  was  a  more  Important 
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prtdlctor  than  ract  (16).   SUInmttz  suggests  however,  that  occupational 
tnvlroiwint  rather  than  wage  scale  Is  a  better  Indicator  of  potential  batter-' 
lug  (17). 

TtMrt  art  l^iortant  trends  which  appear  to  contradict  the  theory  of  a 
Class  specific  etiology  of  battering.   Strluss  finds  no  difference  In  the 
attitude  toward  physical  violence  among  working  class  and  middle  class  ^ 
parents  (18).   A  study  of  one  wealthy  Maryland  suburb  found  that  domestic 
cOi^lalnts  of  physical  abuse  of  woren  ran  Into  the  hundreds  each  nonth  (ig) 
while  a  co^)ar1soo  of  ^  district  In  Harlem  to  Norwalk,  Connecticut  reports 
no  sifniflcant  difference  In  the  Incidence  of  domestic  violence  within  these 
radluUy  different  communities  (20). 

How  can  one  explain'  w1fe-*beating?  Some  argue  that  men  who  are  beaten 
as  children  grow  Into  adulthood  to  beat  their  w1ve5  and  children  (21)  while, 
worn  beaten  as  children  are  likely  to  accept  abuse      adulthood  as  nomal  (22). 
Cxdiange  theorists  point  to  the  Interactional  history  of  particular  couples  and 
Suggest  that  a  w1fe-*s  '*pass1ve-aggress1ve,  seductive  or  Independent  behavior 
Miy  lead  to  domestic  violence  (23A,  23B,  15).   But  the  Oobash's  work  sug- 
gests that  the  family  Itself  may  be  the  source  of  violence  as  battering 
emerges  around  demands  for  women's  services  (cooking,  cleaning,  ch11d*care. 
money  management  and  sex)  within  the  home  (24). 

The  soclaflzatlon  of  males  In  American  society  has  been  noted  as  a  soiifce 
of  violence.   Whitehurst  found  that  12*:  ot  Ms  male  sample  felt  Justified  In 
using  force  In  response  to  marital  Infidelity  and  33:;  thought  that  violence 
against  women  could  be  "an  act  of  love"  (25).   Goode  points  out  that  the 
capacity  of  males  to  use  violence  within  the  family  derives  from  their  superior 
resources  outside  of  the  family  (26).   Strauss  and  Rocimen  would  add,  however i 
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that  cross-cultural  studies  suggest  that  male  authority  within  the  home  seems 
to  follow  from  male  authority  over  social  resources  only  when  male  superiority 
Is  a  value  mlntalned  by  culture  and  social  Institutions  (27A) 

In  Awrlcan  society.  In  which  the  complex  of  male  superiority  as  a  value, 
Mlt  authority  over  the  home  and  male  domination  of  social  resources  underpins 
the  relationship  of  every  woman  and  man,  women  who  are  battered  find  little 
help  In  traditional  social  service  settings.    There  Is  virtual  consensus  that 
t)ie  police,  courts,  welfare  and  social  woric  agencies,  hospitals  and  mental  health 
clinics  have  failed  to  respond  adequately  to  the  problems  of  battered  women. 

Bannon  points  out  the  training  of  police  prevent  them  from  viewing  the 
battered  woinan  as  a  victim  with  Independent  claims  for  holp  and  safety  (28). 
.   Police  may  be  officially  Instructed  not  to  inte-rfere  In  family  disputes  (?9). 
In  some  states,  husbands  are  permitted  to  assault  Ihfeir  wives  provided  that 
Injuries  are  not  "severe"  (30).    Doctors  treat  battered  women  with  anti- 
depressants, electro^shock  therapy  or  mental  hospitalization  an^J  label  their 
problem  "depression."  (  1 .2,3,15).    It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  some 
researchers  have  noted  that  the  present  response  of  major  institutions  has  con- 
tributed to  rather  than  alleviated  the  problems  battered  wonen  face  (24,31, 
22,27).  - 

The  feet  that  there  are  virtually  no  adequate  services  available  to  bat- 
tered wonwn  re-enforces  and  rationalizes  the  response  df  medicine,  the  courts 
and  police.    It  encourages  the  continual  reshuffling  of  such  woir/?n  into  and 
around  existing  services.    At  a  point  where  a  woman  "tits"  into  an  existing 
diagnostic  category  sh.>  is  able  to  get  "treatment."    When  she  is  injured, 
she  gets  surgical  help.    When  she  is  depressed,  "he  cin  get  drugs.    When  she 
tries  to  coflwit  suicide  she  can  enter  the  mental  hospital.    Wh^.-n  she  i'.  finally 
addicted  to  alcohol  or  drugs  she  can  enter  a  *' detox"  pronrrtiii. 

Too  many  women  understand  too  vvell  the  battered  wcaan  who  writ??-.:    "I  have 
learned  that  the  doctors,  the  poMce,  the  clergy  and  my  friends  will  excuv?  my 
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husbind  for  distorting  my  face,  but  won't  forgive  ne  for  looking  bruised  and 
broken.  I  hive  Ittrntd  that  no  one  believes  me  and  that  I  cannot  depend  upon 
•f^  outside  help.   The  greatest  tragedy  Is  that  I  am  still  praying  and  there  is 
not  a  hupan  person  to  listen.   All  I  have  left  Is  the  hope  that  I  can  get  away 
before  It  Is  too  late."  (20) 
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METHOOOLWY:    STRUCTU^L  C::;T-XT 

A  continual  confusion,  ani  abigulty  will  persist  throughout  this  presenta- 
tion unltss  the  rtdder  is  «w2re  that  this  is  a  study  of  the  continual  inter- 
action of  i  medical  car?  s/sten  and  battered  women.    In  one  sense,  this 
Halts  the  analytic  frarewor'<  so  that  broid  generalizations  about  ba  ttering 
ptr  se.  Its  magnitude  2nd  f7>;jii cation  In  ttie  society  at  large  cannot  be  reached. 
In  another  sense,  this  is  a  strength  of  the  present  work  in  that  it  is  a  study 
of  battering  and  its  i-Occ;  o3n  a  .Tied'.cal  care  uystem  and,  conversely,  a  des- 
cription of  *he  results  o:  patient-ph/sician  interactions. 

The  retho^iology  is  irro^'tt^d  in  an  understanding  of  battering  as  a  phenomenon 
with  historic  dir.ensions  as  well  as  the  assu-nption  that  nnjdical  records  are 
a  reflection  of  t^e  relationsnfp  that  exists  bet#*o(?n  a  particular  patient  and 
this  I|0sp1tal  cor-plex.    '/iM  (•>  this  relationship  irdy  span  many  years  for  some 
patlcnt^-^d  Only  a  single  rr.ent  for  oth  TS,'in  each  case  the  record  constl- 
tutejr  a  particular,  \r.i)'^\'l'j'\}\i^i  rcTatior,:hip  which  m^y  be  determined  by  socio- 
fconomic  and  geographic  a>  we'.l  as  r.edical  variables- 

In  other  words,  this  is  a  view  of  battering  from  the  limited  vantage 
point  of  medicine's  own  records;  in  this  it  is  as  much  a  correntary  on  medicine 
as  It  Is  a  description  cf  battered  wocen.  ► 

^  %  previous  presentations  of  this  work,  many  have  asked  "how  can  you 
conpare  the  records  of  orn  wo^.an  who  has  used  ^his  hospital  for  nany  years  with 
the  record  of  another  who  has  only  recently  used  this  hospital?"    In  essence, 
the  question  is  wicth?r  ere  :2n  -jtili^o  historic  dUa  in  ordor  to  describe 
a  present  phenomenon?    To  th?  first  ds;j»:ct,  !  would  claim  thjt  in  each  case, 
time  Is  not  the  relevant  cr^rst.vTt.  b'jt  interaction  with  the  hospital  is  the 
relevant  constant  frc-^  tre  :?rsp«ctiv"  of  the  medical  care  syste'n;  tinio.  extent 
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and  historicity  are  descriptions  of  the  Interaction, but  do  not  constitute 
the  Inuractlon  either  fron  a  patient's  view  or  the  clinicians'.   To  the  second 
dlvnslon  of  this  critiquf,  I  would  claim  that  there  is.  in  fact,  no  other  .viable 
mans  of  describing  the  present  as  abstracted  from  Its  history.    To  chose  to 
do  so  Is  an  ideological  rather  than  inethodological  distinction.   The  disaster 
of  an  ideology  which  locates  diagnosis  within  the  individual  event, 

abstracting  that  event  frcm  its  history  and  social  context  is  well  described 
in  the  case  study  of  battered  wonen. 
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HtTHOOOlOGY: 

SAMPLE:    The  inltUI  sarple  consisted  of  all  medically  adult  wocneti  mIio 
sought  aid  for  injurits  of  an/  kind  at  the  Yale-New  Haven  Hospital  Cirergency 
Roon  In  Oeceinber  of  197S.    The  initial  sample  include4)S20  women  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  98. 

D£  FACTO  SAMPLE:    Data  w$s  gathered  from  the  files  of  Medical  Records 
at  Vale*Ncw  Haven  Hospital  and  such  files  were  available  for  481  women  (92. St 
of  the  sample).    Records  were  not  found  for  39  women  (7.SS  of  the  sample) 
due  to  Insufficient  or  erroneoiiS  Identification,  and  records  lost  to  clinics 
and  Ipdividual  physicians.   All  data  analysis  in  the  study  is»  therefore,  based 
upon  a  sample  size  of  481  woren.' 

TRAUMA  HISTORY:  Each  traumatic  episode  In  a  patient's  .tiedlcal  record  was 
classified  In  one  of  the  following  categories: 

positive:    Injury  was  attributed  to  spouse  or  bo> friend  In  the 

medical  record  of  the  '  ent. 
probable:    patient  was  beaten,  kicked,  hit,  pu'iched,  but  no  personal 

etiology  was  noted. 
fuQqettive:    the  recorded  etiology  of  the  injury  did  not  seem  to 
adequately  account  for  the  Injury  (i.e.  fell  down  stairs  and  got 
toio  black  eyes.) 

negative:    nothing  in  report  of  Injury  would  raise  suspicion  that 
Injury  was  r^i^ult  of  battering;  Indudin  anbnymous  assault  and 
mgglngs. 

Data  gathered  for  each  episode  Included  piitient's  age  and  marjtal  status, 
the  context,  method  and  personal  etiology  of  the  injury,  th%  type  ond  location 
of  the  Injury «  whether  patient  was  pregnant,  medicat* oris  pn.c*  '  ed  in  the 
omtrgency  room  as  well  as  dUpoiiition  and  referrals  patterns  re%.oifinended  at 
discharge  from  the  emergency  room. 
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fATlOrr  CATEGORIZATIOfI:    Patients  we'^e  MSigned  to  one  of  four  categories 
based  upon  thtir  tr«uM  histories.    If  an^  injury  in  the  traama  history  was 
positive.  IMn  the  patient  was  categorized  as  positive  (battered)  regardless 
of  the  description  of  other,  injuries  in  her  record.    If  any  injury  in  the 
tram  history  wis  probable,  but  none  were  positive,  the  patientsjHjcaU-  ^ 
90Hted  as  probable  (battering);  and  if  any  injury  was  suggestive  of  ftttering 
but  nonft  werf  positive  or  probable,  the  patient  was  categorized  as  festive 
(pf  bettering).    If  every  incident  in  the  trauma  history  was  negati^tl*  patient 
was  e«tt9or1zed  as  neoati ve  (not  apparently  battered).  \J 

MEDICAL  HISTORY  AHO  GENERAL  OATA  BASF:    Infomation  fro«  review  of  the 
Mdical  record  included  descriptive  data  on  race,  religion,  method  of  payment 
•fid  ufuel  art  as  well  as  Emergency  Room  utilization  infona*tion  for  both 
■tdicel  and  surgical  services.   Obstetrical  history  and  marital  status  at 
time  of  delivery  were  likewise  recorded.   Finally.^  date  of  onset  of  a 
host  of  problem  was  noted;  these  included  alcohol  abuse,  drug  abuse,  family 
disorder,  suicide  attempt,  rape,  seizures,  multiple  vague  medical  complaints, 
end  coocem  about  abuse  directed  against  children,  psychiatric  emergency  room 
visits,  Conntcticift  Mental  Health  Center  uVe  and  coemitment  to  Connecticut 
Valley  HospiUl. 

METHOD  Of  ANALYSIS:   Data  was  ana^zed  using  a  Data  Text  system  primarily 
btCAUse  of  the  upaclty  of  this  system  to  handle  the  cross-correlations  bet.«e« 
besic  patient  data  and  a  variable  number  of,  ^ury  incident  reports. 
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mSCNTATION  OF  RESULTS 

MAGNITUDE  AND  OIHENSIONS  OF  aAHERING 

In  order  to  underj^tand  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  battering  as  It 
confronts  an  emergency  room  which  has  yet  to  develop  a  therapeutic  alternative, 
U  Is  necessary  to  approach  the  data  from  several  vantage  points. 

Tht  overt  prevalence  or  Incidence  of  battering  considers  ooly  individual  > 
tvtnts  without  benefit  of  ^historical  Information.    From  the  standpoint  of  someone 
working  in  the  emergency  room  for  a  brief  period  of  time,  It  represents 
the  Vceived"  prevalence  of  battering.    If  the  sample  population  is  divided 
into  categories  of  risk  on  the  basis  of  only  the  December  event  which  prompted 
contact  with  the  emergency  room,  the  following  data  emerges: 


CATEGORY 

CASES 

PREVALEMCE* 

POSITIVE 

U 

2. at 

PR06ABLE 

5.2 

SUGGESTIVE 

47 

9.8 

NEGATIVE 

0J9S 

82.2 

481 

100.0 

*  prevalence  *  cases/total  caseload 
Die  present  active  prevalence  emerges  when  battering  is  considered  to 
bt  an  ongoing  problem  as  opposed  to  an  Isolated  event.    It  represents  the 
ntfUber  of  wo«n  who  appear  to  be  in  relationships  where  they  are  physically 
abused.    If  the  same  population  sample  is  divided  into  categories  of  risk  based 
not  ooly  upon  the  Oecenter  event,  but  also  matched  medical  histories  from 
Januaf7  1970-Decewber  1975,  the  following  data  emerges: 
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CATEGORY 

CAS^S 

PREVALEflCE* 

POSITIVE 

36 

»  7.21 

> 

PROBABLE 

4.4 

SUGSESTIVE 

47 

NEGATIVE 

377 

ZLi  ' 

481 

100.0  , 

^prevalence 

•  cases/toUl  caseload 

If  one  further  recognizes  that  batjterlng. Is  not  only  an  ongofNQ  oroblem 
but  also  one  which  nay  carry  rtptrcussions  and  risks  to  women  even  af ter  ,they 
have  resolved  or  dtssolvetl  an  abusive  relationship,  then  the  historic  prevalence 
becoms  1^>ortant.    If  the  sample  is  categorized  on  the  basis  of  all  travm 
history  up  to  and  Including  the  December  event,  the  following  data  emerges: 
CATEGORY         » CASES 
POSITIVE  *1 
PROBABLE  21 
SUG6ESTIVE  50 
NEGATIVE  369 
461 
•prevalence 

One  further  refinement  Is  to  recognize  that  since  battering  Is.  a  phenomenon 
with  historic  dlmenslcis,  one  can  Increase  the  accura'cy  of  prevalence  dat 
including  a  si^ort  glimpse  into  the  future.  In  other  words,  for, research 
purposes  one  cin  ^t11ize  data  frcm  1976  to  shed  light  on  the  question  of 
tAtether  a  woman  was  Injured  4n  an  abusive  relationship  in  December  of  the 
previous  year.   The  documented  prevalence  of  battering  is  reached  by,  categoriz- 
ing patients  on  the  basis  of  the  entire  trauma  history  accumu'lated  through 
March  of  19"C.  V 


prevalence** 
'b.'ss 

4.4 

'*  10.5 
76.6 
100.0 

■  cases/total  cas'^load 
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CATEGORY 

CASES 

PREVALENCE* 

POSITIVE 

46 

9.6t 

PROBABLE 

23 

4.8 

SUGGESTIVE 

51 

10.6 

NEGATIVE 

351 

75.0 

481 

100.0 

In  order  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  battering  Is  an  historic  phenomenon 
rather  than  an  Isolated  event,  consider  for  a  flioment.  the  Implication  of  that 
hypothesis*   One  would  expect  to  find  that  if  battering  has  an  historic 
^imthsion  and  U  tends  not  to  be  resolved  within  the  present  social  service 
network,  tha^  once  a  woirian  cores  to  the  emergency  room  apparently  battered 
She  would  be  likely  to  return  again  battered.    The  converse,  of  course.  Is 
that  women  seen  In  the  en-ercency  room  apparently  battered  In  December  would 
bt  likely  to  have  traura  hister1|S  Independent  of  the  Decenfcer  event  which 
corroborated  the  clinicians  in>x  of  suspicion.    Con^tructioq  of  a  Slmp4e 
2x2  table  to  test  the  relationship  between  the  population  Judged  to  be  at 
risk  In  Dtcember  and  the  group  Judged  to  be  at  risk  on  the  basis  of  other 
avdlcal  records  shows: 

HEOICAL  RECORD  EVALUATION 
>  AT  RISK*     "  NOT  ArRISy 

EVALUATION  ^ AT  RISK       57  25 

OF  0ECEM8ER 

.EVENT  ''''''        "  ^ 


♦AT  RISK  •  positive,  ^  significant  at    < .001 

probable  & 


suggestive 


2Q\ 
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It  1$  possible  to  quantify  the  historic  dimension  of  battering  within  thi 

Simple  by  considering  the  ratio  of  present  dctlve  prevalence  to  historic  pre- 

valence.    If  many  women  were  able  to  resolvi  a  battering  relationship  in  the 

contex  of  present  social  and  political  nnfions.  one  wcjld  expect  to  find  a 

present  active  prevalence  which  was,  vlc^nlficantly  smaller  than  the  overall  his 

toric  prevalence.    In  fact,  however,  this  Is  not  true  and  one  finds  that  for 

positl^  cases 

present  active  prevalence       ,       7,S      ,  gg 
historic  prevalence  8.S 

If  all  patients  who  are  Judged  to  be  at  risk  are  considered,  the  same 
trend  Is  replicated.   Adding  the  prevalences  of  positive,  probable' and 
suggestive  cases  9ives  the  prevalence  for  those  at  risk 

present  active  prevalence      ,       21>7  , 
historic  prevalence  23.4 

The  converse  of  the  above  data  would  be  to  calculate  a 

resolution  Index  •  (historic  prevalence  -  present  active) 
^  .  historic  prevalence 

positive  resolution  index  «  (6.7-7.S)/6.5  «  .12 

at  risk  resolution  index  *  (23.4-21. 7)/23. 4  •  AS 
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IMPACT  UPC:i  IKE  £VE?G£NCY  ?CC:i  SURGICAL  SERVICE 

The  data  presented  on  orevalence  of  battering  is  one  treasure  of  Us  impact 
on  the  emergency  room.    However,  the  prevalence  data  is  based  upon  patient 
categories  and.  therefor^-.  presurres  that  the  irrpact  or  service  utilization 
of  battered  worren  is  the  sare  as  their  non-battered  counterpart.    In  order 
to  underhand  more  realistic    ly  the  demands  that  battered  women  raise  to 
emergency  rucn  trauna  services,  one  needs  an  understanding  of  the  difference 
between  the  rate  or  extent  that  battered  and  non-bUtered  women  utilize 
/mcrgeV.y  medical  services. 

It  has  been  shewn  that  battering  is  a  phenox.?non.wi  th  a  time  dimension. 
Therefore,  to  consider  its  overall  Impact  upon  emergency  services  one  must 
recognize  and  us?  the  t*fre  di:nension. 

In  the  collective  lives  of  this  sample  of  481  wo^.ien.  1419  injuries  prompted 
emergency  room  visits.    These  injuries  were  coded  and  fell  into  the  following 

categories:  ^ 

positive  75  5.3t  9 

probable  157  11.0% 

suggestive  183  12.9t 

negative  100^  70.8% 

1419     100. Ot 

When  these  sane  1419  injuries  are  regrouped  according  to  overall  patient 
categories,  it  is  clear  that  battered  women  account  for  far  more  injuries  than 
their  representation  in  tne  sample  population  would  suggest: 
PATIENT  CATEGORY       %  OK  SA-lE        *  OF  INJURIES  t  OF  TOTAL  INJURIES 

POSITIVE  9.6  319      ^  22.5  • 


PROBABLE 


152  10.7 


SUGGESTIVE  10.6  "193  13.6 

NEGATIVE  J2A 

100.0  '     1419  100.0 


/ 
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In  other  words',  rhe  mean  number  of  injuries  per  patient  1$  higher  for 
battered  than  oon-battered  wcren.    unen  one  considers  only  injuries  which 
have  occurred  in  "medically"  aJuU  life  (patient  is  16  or  older)  the  follow- 
ing  is  found:  » 
MEAN  TRAirU  1«C10£NTS/?.?TIENT 
POSITIVES         •  6.35 
VrOBABLE  -  6.26 

SUGGESTIVES      >  3.08 
NEGATIVES        •       1.83  . 
In  order  to  control  for  a^e  and  years  of  living  in  proximity  to  this 
tiaergency  room  in  investigating  the  frequency  of  injury  of  battered  and  non* 
batttrd  woffen,'  one  can  calculate  an  adult  trauna  index  for  that  portion  of  the 
i#h1ch  has  at  least  two  injuries  reported  In  .the  medical  records  of  this 
hospital: 

Adult  Trauna  Index   ■  nuT.ber  of  injuries 

span  in  years  between 
first  and  last  adult  Injury 
recorded  in  medical  record 

AOULT  TRAUMA  INOEX 

POSITIVES       -  .973 

Pf^OBABLES       •         1.127'  ' 

SUGGEST IVES    •  .822 

NEGATIVES       •  .346 
The  adult  trauma  index  represents  the  numb^  of  injuries  per  year.  It 
furthermore  helps  to  clarify  the  status  of  women  in  the  suggestive  category. 
On  the  basis  of  simply  mean  number  of  injuries,  these  women  appear  to  be 
more  rirailar  to  non-battered  woiren.   However,  when  these  injuriei  are  normalized 
over  tint*. as  by  the  adult  trauma  index,  they  clearly  are  injured  at  a  rate 
which. is  more  similar  to  battered  wopen.    They  may  well  be  women  who  are  at 
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Vm  bt«1««1n9  of  a  physlcafly  abusive  relationship  with  an  accurulated  history 
to  teto  of  only  a  few  Injuries  but  these  are  being  accumulated  at  a  high  rate 
In  Uit  ^ourst  of  only  a  few  years  < 

it  is  cltar  then  why  It  Is  that  battered  women  account  for  an  abnormally 
high  ptrrtntage  of  the  total  Injuries  within  the  sample.   They  are  Injured  nore 
frtqutntly,  and  these  more  frtquent  Injuries  are  the  result  of  battering, 
not  accidents.   The  following  table  supports  this  conclusion: 
POSITIVE  PATIENTS  (9.65  of  caseload)  ACCOUNT  FOR: 
loot  of  the  POSITIVE  INCIDENTS. 
48X  of  the  PROBABLE  INCIDENTS 
25t  of  the^GESTIVE  INCIOENTS 
t  12t  of  the  NEGATIVE  INCIDENTS 

The  disproportionate  need  for  emergency  room  surgical  services  by  battered 
women  appears  to  be  due  to  repeated  deliberate  assault.    The  slight  dispro- 
portion of  negative  Incidents  may  be  a  reflection  of  methodological  error 
or  nay  In  fact  represent  the  real  Increase  risk  of  accidental  Injuries  iTicurred 
within  a  violent  household. 

iMt  the  reader  must      understand       the  data  In  personal  tarro  as  well. 
Host  wown  do  not  experience  iwny  Injuries  which  d^-mdnd/ emergency  room  Inter- 
vention and  for  605  of  the  non-battered  women  In  the  sample,  the  event  of 
Oeceflter  1975,  was  their  first  such  Injury.    But»  this  was  true  for  only  65 
of  battered  women.    If  we  continue  this  line  of  arguernent,  the  contrast  between 
these  women  Is  even  more  marked: 

I  OF  PRIOR  INJURIES         X  OF  NON-BATTERED  X  OF  BAHERED 

NONE        '  60X  6X 

ONE  M  11 

TWO 


THREE 


9  16 
4  15^ 
In  45X 


2iO 


ERIC 
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In  order  to  include       of  t'te  battered  population  In  the  above  table, 
ItwouP  hive  to  be  expanded  to  indode  twenty  prior  injuries. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  INJURIES  ;riD  EVIM 

As  in  tvtry  other  arena  of  tredicine,  there  is  no  substitute  for  a 
thoroOgh  nedicaUhlstory  using  both  medical  records  and  patient  Interviews 
In  erdtr  to  Idintify  battered  wotrer..   There  are  factors  however,  which  appear 
to  contribute  to  the  deve]opr»nt  of  an  "index  of  suspicion.** 

COMMon  sense  would  dictate  that  rost  people  seek  emergency  room  attention 
for  a  particular,  discrete  Injury  at  a  discrete  location.   Automobile  accidents 
and  falls  art  obvlo^  exceptions  because  rultiple  injury  locations  are  to  be 
•xpMttd.   Dtllbtrate  physical  assault  Is  llktwise  an  exception.   In  fact, 
OA«-Cin  find  a  rtlationship  between  ruUiple  injuries  and  battering  as  tht 
fbllowfng  graph  displays: 

INJURY 

CATEGORY  NUH8ER  OF  S!T£S  OF  INJURIES 

4      3      2  1 
I  Of  KSITIVE       4     16     31   49  lOOX 
I  OF  PR08A8LE        3      8     27   62  ICO: 
f  OF  SU6GESTUE     2      3     17   78  lOOS 
S  OF  NEGATIVE  1     11    88  lOOt 

^ 

A  further  confirmation  cf  this  trend  is  evident  when  one  cor^siders 
that  whiU  patients  My  present  with  discrete'lnjuries.  they  may  well  be 
dtscribed  in  nedlcat  notes  is  si.rply  "multiple  contusions,  lacerations,  etc. 
For  Instance,  a  given  encounter  ray  read  **3  cm.  occipita?  laceration  and 
Multiple  contusions.*    Iti  such  a  case,  the  patient  was  considered  to  have 

i 
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out  -difcrttt"  injury  and  ruUlple  contusions.   An  Independent  conslderitjon 
of  those  petlents  with  such  designation  shows  that 

%  OF  IMJURY  CATEGORY  OESCRiaED  9Y  "MULTIPLE"  INJURIES* 

POSITIVE  16^ 

PROBABLE  . 

SUGGESTIVE  8t 

NEGATIVE  4^ 

The  Injury  patterns  of  battered  woiren  appear  to  be  significantly 
different  from  that  of  non-battered  wotnen.   This  Is  to  be  %jjP«^^«<<  1^ 
one  considers  a  -body  (rap-  for  risk  of  Injuries.    If  the  source  of  Injury 
Is  *iofk  or  household  accidents,  feet  and  hands  are  the  most  cownon 
location  for  Injury.   Deliberate  physical  assault  however,  carries  a  different 
"body  wap"  of  likely  injury.   As  the  following  table  of  data  indicates, 
betttrtd  woiwn  are  more  likely  to  present  with  injuries  to  the  head,  face, 
chest,  breasts  and  abdorren  while  non-battered  women  are  mor*  likely  to 
present  with  injuries  to  the  forearm,  hand,  lower  legs  and  feet. 


POSITIVE 

PROBABLE 

SUGGESTIVE 

NEGATIVE 

TOTAL 

signific 

HEAD  * 

IB 

IS 

17 

9 

9 

<'.001 

FACE 

SO 

52 

22 

11 

14 

<  .001 

CHEST,  BREASTS 
ABOOHEN 

26 

16 

9 

2 

4 

<  .001 

FOREARM  OR 
HAND 

12 

10 

22 

W 

21' 

<  .001 

LEG  OR  FEET 

4 

7 

22 

23 

17 

<  .001 

2i2 
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A  further  analysis  of  the  data  on  this  Ubie  mHI  quantify  In  a 
different  manner  the  relative  risk  of  injury  at  a  particular  site  for 
battered  women. 

probability  of  Injury  at 
RELATIVE  RISK  OF  INJURY  •  site  In  positive  events 

probability  of  injury  at 
site  in  negative  events 


RELATIVE  RISK  OF  INJURY 

2.0 
4.5 
4.0 

13.0 

.4 


SITE- 
HEAD 
FACE 

MULTIPLE 

CHEST. BREAST 
OR  ASDOHEN 

FOREAJMM 
HAND  ^ 

LdUER  LEG  OR 

FjOOT  ,2 

The  problem  facing  a  clinician  In  the  emergency  room  is  not  so  clear 
as  the  "relative  risk  Mp"  (above)  might  suggest.*  In  order  to  evaluate  the 
usefulness  of  such  a  risk  map  from  the  standpoint  of  a  clinician*  It  Is 
necessary  to  analyze  the  data  from  enother  perspective.   For  example,  while 
it  it  true  that  SOX  of  injuries -events  positively  attributed  to  battering 
enUil  fiicial  injuries.  It  does  not  follow  that  SOX  of  all  facial  injuries 
ani  due  U  batterfiig. 
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Urn  folloiring  Ubit  displays  tht  data  froM  a  clinician^  view: 


SITE 

ras 

MOB 

$uoa 

NEC 

TOTAL 

significant  at 

• 

NCM 

n 

1SS 

14X 

63S 

loot 

<  .01 

FMC 

m 

31 S 

10S 

46S 

100% 

<  .001 

CHEST 
WEAST  OR 
AMXMEN 

m 

3K 

1SS 

29i 

loot 

<  .001 

fOKEAm  Oft 
HMO 

H 

SS 

OX 

8SS 

loor 

<  .001 

LOHER  LEG  Oft 
FOOT 

IX 

4X 

8X 

87t 

100S 

<  .OM 

NULTIPLE  . 

ia 

33; 

10X 

4SS 

loot 

<  .001 

(ALL  EVENTS       SX     IIS      US     71t  100%) 

TWO  point!  Must      undtrstodd  about  such  Injury  Mpping  tables. 
First,  thtrt  do  appear  to  be  Injury  patterns  which  art  disproportionately 
rvlited  to  batterlngi  either  positively  or  negatively,  and  this  should 
serve  to  heighten  Ihe  clinician's  Index  of  susplclan  in  the  case  of 
Injuries  which  are  aniltlple,  facial,  head,  chest,  breast  oe  abdominal 
Injuries.  Secondly,  the  clinician  ought  not  to  be  lulled  Into  an 
abendOMBNt  of  his/her  Index  of  susplclan  solely  on  the  basis  of  Injury 
locetlon.  The  fact  that  a,  patient  presents  with  Injuries  to  the  feet, 
hends  or  head  does  no^  rule  out  battering  as  a  possible  etiology.  In 
other  words,  this  data  Is  presented  In  order  to  encourage  the  heightening 
of  the  clinicians  Index  of  susplclan,  but  Is  not  to  be  understood  as  a 
substitute  for  a  careful  history  and  synpathetlc  patient  Interv^lew. 

A  final  note  on  Injury  patterns  and  description  concerns  the  question 

■%  - 

of  generet severity-  of  Injury.   One  might  postulate  that  battering  leads 
to  nore  sever'e  Injuries  than  other  accidental  causes.    However,  the 
clinician  who  uses  such  a  standard  or  depends  upon  slnpfe  severity  of 
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Injury  to  raist  his/her  Jndtx  of  suspician  i$  mkinq  a  serious  error, 
tf  we  consider  hospital  adhHssion  as  one  Masure  of  severity  of  Injury » 
m  find  that  the  Incidence  of  hospitalization  for  injuries  caused  by 
battering  does  not  differ  fro«  the  ir.cldence  of  hospitalization  for 
Injuries  of  other  etiologies.   For  all  the  positive  battering  incidents 
In  this  caseload,  surgical  ad»ission  rate  was  4t.   For  All  the  Hgatlve 
IncldtnU  In  the  caseload  the  surgical  ad»issior.  rate  was  also  4f . 

This  Is^  not  to  deny  or  dispute  Fonseka's  f  inding  that  battering  tends 
to  tscalatt  In  its  severity  over  tine.   Early  In  an  abusive  relationship, 
battered  mmn  my  co«e  to  the  emergency  roo«  for  prlaiary  intervention  1n^ 
the  abusive  relationship  rather  than  nedical  attention  for  an  Injury  per  se. 
In  lit  Of  cases  where  a  woMn  coaiplained  of  asiault  by  spouse  or  boyfriend, 
no  evidence  of  specific  Injury  was  noted  In  the  a«dical  record,  whereas 
only  i%  of  the  negative  population  evidenced  no  specific  injury  (as.  for 
exiiVle.  woMn  "to  be  checked"  following  a  lotor  vehicle  accident).  Fonseka's 
suggestion  of  an  escalating  severity  of  attacks  should  serve  to  caution  the 
naive  pl^sldan  against  Igitoring  the  real  risks  battered  jonen  face,  and 
undtrttand  Instead  the  severity  of  Injury  which  Is  likely  to  occur  if 
Intervention  Is  not  available. 

COMTEXTUAL  OCSCRIPTION  OF  POSITIVE  EVENTS 

The  deve^opesnt  of  ont<s  Index  of  suspiclan  is  not.  of  course.  United 
M  a  consideration  of  Injuries.  One  aight  iuspect  that  battering  Is  a  function 
0/  age  -  and  within  certain  limitations  this  is  obviously  true  and  a  truism  1e) 
children  abused  at  age  6  are  not  considered  battered  women.   However.  consideHng 
the  flkdlcally  adult  population,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  corn;lation  * 
between  a  patient's  age  and  the  likelihood  of  being  battered: 
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Mma  «9t  of  aduUi  with  Injurlti   33.7  ytart 
•t  |M>i1t1vt  InclOtnts  28.01 
it  brobibit  Incldtnti  2S.27 
at  iMggtitlvt  Incldtnts  .  32.29 
at  ^gativa  Incldanti    *  35.46 

^        1i  not  ligMficant 

Ona  tight  aliiQ  poituUta  that  the  praianca  of  children,  and  tha  nunbar 

of  dilldrtfi,.  In  4  how  wight  hava  a  poiltlva  or  nagatlva  affact  upon  tha 

llkallhood  of  baitaring  (that  U  children  contribute  to  tha  sUblllty  or 

tyrMll  of  a  ralatlonihlp).  However,  analysli  of  thli  lai^la  reveals 

that  the  ai^Jar  of  children  In  the  fa«11y  doai  not  differ  significantly 

bttMen  batwid^'and  non-batUred  wo«en: 

Mean  nunter  of  children 

Total  lacipla  2.626 

^      P^iltlvei  2.697 

Probablei  2.S33 

Siiggestlvei  2.SS2 

Nagatlvei  2.634 

PragMAcy  however,  doei  appear  to  be  related  to  battering.  Pregnancy 

at  tim  of  trauM  wa^i  eitabllihed  either  positively  or  negatively  by 

avidaflce  fro«  the  mdlcal  records.  Those  caiei  where  no  definitive  evidence 

Ml  available  to  either  eiUbllih  or  discount  gravidity  at  the  t1«e  of 

tratfM  wart  conildercd  ai  'blanks,  but  for  purpotei  of  data  analyili,  they 

were  conildared  ai  not  pregnant. 


MIlilHUH  IMl  OF  INCIDCNTS  UHERC  PATIENT  WAS  GRAVID 
POSITIVE  7X  OF  TOTAL  ALTHOUGH  (DATA  AVAILABLE  IH  ONLY  55S) 

PROIABLE  61""         '         <OATA  AVAILASLE  IN  ONLY  40^) 

SUGGESTIVE  2%  "  '  '  (O^TA  AVAILASLE  IN  ONLY  30X) 
NEGATIVE  2t  "     *         '         (I^TA  AVAILASLE  IN  ONLY  74t) 

Theie  figurei  give  a  alnlMiiii  citlirate  of  the  relatlonihip  between 
battering  and  gravidity.   A  mxIwib  eitlaate  can  be  reached  by  extrapolating 
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tlM  «bOvt  figures  to        of  tht  Incldtnts  In  tich  cittgory,  ind  would  %hgm 
tilt  following: 

ESTIMATE  OF  KAXIHUM 
SAGE  OF  iriCIOENTS  WHERE  PATIENT  MS  6AAVID 

WSITIVE  7/55  •  ir.75 

fROBASlE  8/40  \20.0<; 

SUmniVE  2/30  •  6.6*. 

.  NEfiATIVE  2/74  •  2.7^ 

millTAL  STATUS  AT  Uht  CF  INJURY  ^ 
Mtttring  Is  not  conflntd  to  the  legal  relationship  of  husband  and  wife. 
Nhlle  this  constitutes. the  most  comon  retatlonship  of  battering,  other 
rtUtlofishlps  both  faalllal  and  extra-fanlllal  My  be  Involved.  The 
\f011ow1ng  table  displays  the  range  of  relationships  found  In  the  present 
Uiiple  of  positive  cases. 

RELATIONSHIPS  IN  POSITIVE  CASI^ 
HUSMN)  S4S 
lOYFRIENO  32t 
FATHER  '  5S 
SON  4S 
IWTHCR  It 
FATHER  In  LAW^  is  .  ^ 

UNCLE  IS  * 

Extrication  from  the  legal  constraints  of  natrlaony  however^  does  not 
necessarily  guaranty  an  end  to  an  abusive  relationship.    In  fact,  women 
who  art  separated  or  divorced  as  well  as  narrled  are  over-represented  In' 
the  positive  cassload:  ^ 


^7 


t 
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mmi  STATUS  AT  TIME  OF  INJURY  AS  I  OF  CATEGORY 
POSITIVE   PRC3A91E   SUGGESTIVE  NEGATIVE 


MARRIED 
SEPARATED 
DIVORCED 
ENGAGED 
SINGLE  X 
WIDOUED 
NO  DATA 


47S 

lU 
12S 

n 
n 

loot 


16: 
18: 
is: 
u 
32: 
3: 
is; 

100; 


33t 
13X 
1SX 

33X 
2% 
4X 


301 
8X 
6X 

8X 

SX 


•stiMtt  of  the  rlik  entailed  vis  i  vis  battering  which  Is  conferred  by  a 
particular  narltal  status. 

RELATIVE  RISK  INCURRED  BY  MARITAL  STATUS 
NARRIED  1.S7 
SEPARATED  1.37 
DIVORCED  2.00 
ENGAGED  ckn  not  be  computed 

SINGLE  .49 
WIDOWED  .13 

It  1«  Interesting  to  note  that  divorce  Increases  the  relative  risk 
battering  and  this  shojld  serve  to  underscore  the  difficulties  that 
wo«tn  face  In  safely  extricating  themselves  fron  abusive  relationships. 
A  Mcabre  note  wo'jld  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  once  married,  the 
risk  of  battering  falls  slr-lficantly  only  for  the  widowed. 
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DISPOSITION  ANO  TREATMENT 

At  tht  present  time  there  Is  no  therapeutic  alternattve  for  battered 
wpmen  seeking  help  at  this  eirtergency  room  yet  as  a  composite  group,  they 
ipptar  to  receive  treatment  and  disposition  wMch  are  different  than  women 
Injured  In  other  contexts. 

e«ttered  women  are  more  likely  to  leave  the  emergency  room  with  a  - 
prescription  for  pain  medication  and/or  minor  tranquilizers  than  non- 
battered  women.    In  fact,  nearly  one  In  four  (24%)  women  who  complain  to 
radical  personel  ''My  husband  (or  boyfriend)  bfat  me**  leave  with  such 
prescriptions  whIU'less  than  one 'In  ten        o^  clearly  non-battered 
women  receive  suA  medications/  The  distribution  of  medication  at  time 
of  emergency  room  visit: 

PAIN  AND/OR  MINOR  TRANQUILIZERS  RX 
t  OF  tASElOAD       %  OF  RX 


POSITIVES 
PROBABLES 
SUGGEST IVES 
NEGATIVES 


(53C) 
(lit) 
(13X) 
(71%) 
100% 


10.01 
16.5% 
15. 8t 
57.7% 
100. Ot 


X^  sign  at  <  ;001 

No  doubt  that  Injuries  deliberately  Inflicted  by  an  Intimate  are  more  painful 
and  upsetting;  but  phannacologic  sal ve.  appears  to  be  a  poor  therapeutic 
choice  given  the  previously  presented  evidence  of  the  historic  d1mensi6ns 
6f  battering  and  a  dangerous  choice  In  light  of  evidence  to  be  presented 
on  the  risk  of  suicide  atte»rpti  among  battered  women. 
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bIspusUlon  of         also  appears  to  be  significantly  different  for 
tattered  and  non-battered  wor.-..   what  Is  the  present  therapeutic  alterna- 
tive utilized  by  the  surgical  sta,ff?   Two  ;.o<nts  appear  to  be  important.  On 
the  ont  hand,  battered  woren  are  less  likely  to  be  followecJ  in  ER  or  surgery 
clinic  for  attention  to  their  injuries.   This  may  reflect  the  phenos.tro- 
prtvioMSly  discussed  (pit  22)  of  women  seeking  emergency  roow  aid  for 
Intervention  In  the  abusive  relationship  as  opposed  to  aid  for  injuries 
that  are  the  result  of  abuse.   On  the  other  hand,  battered  women  are  r.cre 
likely  than  nonbattered  woren  to  be  referred  or  conmltted  to  various 
psychiatric  facilities  by  surgical  staff.   One  Is  left  with  the  undeniable 
bata  that,  according  to  the  s-jrglcal  staff,  a  wowan  who  complains  "My 
husband. (or  boyfriend),  beats  7^"  has  a  psychiatric  problem.    It.  is  not  just 
a  problem  arong  the  surgical  staff  however,  as  is  revealed  In  the  notes  of 
a  battered  woman  who  was  sent  to  the  ER  psychiatrist  and  was  offered  a  short 
term  stay  in  the  Connecticut  Kental  Health  Center.    The  woman  refused  with 
the  retort^  "But  HE  Is  craz/,  not  pe." 

CASE  DISPOSITION 
POSITIVES  NEGATIVES 


HOME 

601 

7SX 

ADMIT  SURG 

4i 

F/U  CLINIC 

lU 

2o: 

£R  PSYCH 

5X 

n 

PSYCH  CLIMC 

3X 

CMHC 

4i 

CVH 

PSYCHIATWC  CONTEXT  OF 

C1e«r1y,  psychiatric  fjcllities  ire  at  present  utilised  as  referrjl 
points  for  battered  v/c^en.    An  In-tdiate  hypothecfs  which  <omc  might  argue,  ^ 
i$  that  psychiatric  disorder  a-on?  woren  is  a  cause  or  context  for  battering 
i.e.  continued  phyjic.il  js.vjI'.  is  the  response  of  frustrated  ncn  to  '.heir 


o 
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•notlonally  disturbtd  wivci.    If  this  w^e  the  case  one  would  expect  to 
find  the  Incidence  af  psychiatric  problems  among  battered  women  prior  to 
the  onset  of  battering  was  significantly  greater  than  the  incidence  of 
psychiatric  problems  among  non-battered  women. 

For  purposes  of  this  analysis,  the  date  of  onset  of  battering' Is 
taken  to  be  the  date  at  which  a  woman  f1rst*presented  to  the  emergency 
rooai  with  injuries  suggestive  of  battering. 

COMPARISON  or  PROBLEM  INCIDENCE/100  WOMEN 
NON-BATTERED       PRIOR  TO  BAHERING^'  X^^signif leant  at 

PSYCH  ER  '  .           '  ' 

CWC  3.6  ♦ 

CVH-  1  .2  HS 

SUICIDE  ATTEMPT  3  «  NS 

DRUG  ABUSE  1  * 

ALCOHOL  Ai^*^  ^  ^  * 

♦POSITIVE  CASES 

The  problem  Incldence/lCO  women  Is  slightly  increased  in  the 
batUred  population,  but  Is  not  statistically  significant.  Evidence 
on  the  Incidence  of  such  problems  after  the  onset  o.*  battering  Is  to  be 
presented  and  will  substantiate  the  probability  that  the  ',lightly  increased 
prevalence  of  such  problems  is  rest  likely  a  methodological  error  due  to 
the  Inaccuracy  of  dating  the  onset  of  battering  from  emergency  room 

records.  \, 

Alcohol  abuse  is  t*:-:  one  exception  in  the  above  table  and  it  appear^ 

that  in  a  subset  of  battered  worrer,  alcohol  abuse  is  significantly  note 

frequent  prior  to  the  onset  of  abuse  than  it  is  in  a  non-battered  population 
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tt  sttm  therefor  that  prior  psychiatric  disorder  Is  not  t  sufficient 
•  tiplaniUon  of  the  general  cause  or  context  of  battering:  though  alcoholism 
iaong  Moaien  may  constitute  a  specific  context  which  describes  a  small  subset 
of  tht  battertd  population  prior  to  the  onset  6f  battering. 

PSYCHIATRIC  IMPACT  OF  BATTEI^ING: 

Tht  failure  of  adequate  iredl.cal -social  Intervention  has  been  alluded 
to  In  previous  sections  above;  the  consequences  of  such  failure  are  wide* 
spread.   In  fact»  one  could  argue  that  the  Isolation  imposed  upon  battered 
ifomin  by  medical  personnel  re-enforces »  contributes  and  In  this  sense  ^ 
lipostt  a  psychiatric  dlleirma  upon  battered  women  with  explosive  repercussions. 

If  Mi  consider  specific  psychiatric  disorders  such  as  suicide  ;ittempt, 
alcoholism  and  drug  addiction  on  tlie  one  hand  and  psychiatric  facility 
utillxatlon  at  a  marker  of  fnore  general  disorders  on  the  other«  we  find 
that  the  frequency  of  such  problems  Is  markedly  Increased  among  battered 
MNRtn  only  iub^^ent^  the  development  of  a  trauma  history  indlditive^f 
dellbej^  physical  assault*   Kote  that  within  this. methodology  this  means 
tuch  p^'blemt  emerge  subsequent  to  a  wmin's  seeking  aid  in  the  emergency 
for  injuries  resulting  fron  battering. 

COMPARISON  OF  PROBLEM  INCIOEnCE/100  WOMEN 


NON-BATTEREO      SUBSEQUENT  TO  BAHERING       sig.  at 


Ml 


SUICIDE  AUEMPT  3    ,  26  <  .001 

;U6  ABUSE  .1  7  <  .001 


ALtOHOl  ABUSE  1  16  <  .001 

PSYCH  ER  7  '                     37  <  .001 

CMHC  3.6  26  <.*001 

CVIi  1  ♦                        11  L       <  .001 
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A  graphic  display  of  the  comparativt  freqytncles  of  sgch  probltms 
ttrvts  to  underscore  the  Impact  of  battering. 
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FREQUEMCY  Of  PSYCHO-SOClAl  PROBLEMS    /IOC  WWEH 
RELATIVE  TO  OHSCT  Of  BATTBIHG 


a      fREQUENCY  IN  NEGATIVE  POPULATION 

m      fRtQUENCY  IN  POSITIVE  POPULATION 
PRIOR  TQ  BATTERING 

rn     fREQUENCY  IN  POSITIVE  WULATION 
.         Af T£R  BATTERING 

FKOUEHCY  Of  PSYCHIATRIC  FACILITY  USE  /1 00  WOMEN 
ftELATIVE  TO  OHSCT  OF  BAmniMG 
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In  short,  m  Nvt  shown  that  battered  woMn  irt  not  only  subjtcttd  to 
IfiJuHff  far  nort  frtquantiy  than  non-batttrtd  MOMn.  but  also  that  tht 
prttftnt  social  strvlct  neUortt  Interventions  are  Inadequate  to-  prevent  the 
dtvtlopaent  of  significant  psychiatric  sequelae. 
In  this  saMple: 

SSS  of  battered  woc«n  tried  to  comalt  suicide 

1S1  of  battered  ^to^n  abused  alcohol 

.  9%  of  battered  Mwrkn  abused  drugs 

371  of  battered  waTen  used  the  psych 

m  of  battered  ^^smn  used  the  CMHC 

ISS  of  battered  woren  were  s#nt  to  CVH 
IS  shOMi  above«  the  vast  najorlty  of  such  problem  began  after  first 
sttking  eld  for  injuries  suggestive  of  battering.   In  other  words,  had  aedlcal 
ptfsofuwl  recognized  the  significance  of  battering   and  utilized  an  Index^ 
of  suspicion  In  the  nanagerent  bf  such  cases,  the  serious  sequelae  noted 
ebotw  Alght  we31  have  been  prevented. 

OCSaiPTIONV^UttMfLT)^   SUGGESTIVE  POPULATIONS: 

If,  es  Hypothesized,  Injury  patterns  can  be  used  to  categorize 
dtllberatf  physical  assault  then  wonen  who  were  categorized  as  suggestive 
or  protebly  battered  woren  should  alsa  Manifest  similar  patUms  of  risk 
for  tht  various  psychiatric  probleas  outlined  above. 

He  sight  further  hypothesize  that  those  weiHen  who  directly  toTd* 
ndlcal  personnel  that  Injuries  were  1'ifllcted  by  a  spouse  or  boyfriend 
sight  well  be  those  wonert  for  whom  co  !t>i;ied  assault  presented  the  (revest  , 
dllem,  either  because  of  the  magnitude  or  fre9uency  of  assault  or  the 
tmeen's  own  1so1at1pe« 
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.  Art  tht  sy^gtstlvi  and  probibU  citeloids  actuiUy  b«tttrtd  wontn? 
As  har  bttn  shown  In  prtvlous  sections  on  frtqutncy  of  Injury,  and  Injury 
Htttms,  tht  suggestive  ihd  probable  caseloads  fall,  as  aggregate  data.  In 
•n  Inttmedlate  position  between  clearly  non-battered  and  battered  caseloads. 
A  sraphic  display  of  psychiatric  problems  and  psychiatric  facility  utilization 
rtvtalt  tht  sanfe  Intennedlary  trend: 
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PStCHlATaiC  FACILITY  USE/100  WOMEN 
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g  SUGGESTIVE  POPULATION 

0  PROBABLE  POPULATION 

Q  POSITIVE  POPULATION 
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Further  research  is  necessary  to  clarify  the  precise  nature  of  the 
ftlatfonihip  between  battering  and  the  developtrent  of  significant  psyc^-l/itrlc  i 
problem  In  these  Intemedlary  caseloads,  but  it  appears  that  they  too  - 
at  risk  for  severe  sequelae  and  at  present  ought  to  be  considered  battered. 
When  ow-conslders  the  generally  fewe"  nurber  of  traumatic  Incldfhts  In 
-  these  caseloads  It, suggests  that  they  are  battered,  but  are  In  the  early 
ptrt  of  an  abusive  relationship.    If  this  Is  true,  one  would  expect  that  they 
also  Mnlfest  fewer  problef?s  to  date.  Proof  would  of  course,  depend  upon  re- 
analysis  of  these  at  risk  population^  at  sorie  future  date.   A  second  possibility 
Is  that  the  Interaiedlary  ser.p1es  are  a  composite  of  both  battered  and  oon- 
battered  wonen  and  the  relative  nuirberlcal  proportion  of  battered  women  In 
the  probable  and  su99est1ye  caseloads  explains  the  Intennedlate  status  of  ^ 
the  a99r«9ated  data. 

MEDICAL  IMPLICATIONS  OF  SAHERIHG: 

At  has  been  detnonstrated  above.  Mattered  women  utilize  both  the 
sur9kal  #fl«r9en^^l9Don  and  various  psychiatric  facilities  at  a  higher 
rate  than  non-battered  women.   The  frequency  of  Injury,  suicide  attempts. 
dni9  or  alcohol  addlctlpns  and  referral  patterns  of  the  surgical  and 
psychiatric  staff  appear  to  contribute  to  this  utilization  pattern. 

Bettering  Is  associated  with  a  wide  range  of  medical  problems  as  well. 

Tht  Injury  pattern  rap  for  battered  women  revealed  a  high  incidence 
of  chest  and  abdominal  Injuries  while  analysis  of  pregnancy  data  showed 
that  women  were  rare  likely  to  tfe  Injured  while  pregnant.    It  Is  not 
surprising  to  find  therefor,  that  the  rate  of  miscarriage  Is  much  higher 
for  Mttered  women.    Nearly  one  In  four  battered  women  has  suffered, at 
least  One  miscarriage,  while  only  one  In  fifteen  of  non-battered  women 
In  this  caseloaa  had  r.lscarrled.    Again,  the  suggestive  and  probable 
.  cases  fall  In  an  Interredlary  position. 
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Whatever. the  dynamic  that  appears  to  contribute  to  an  escalation 
of  battering  during  pregnancy,  U  has  been  recognized  by  battered  won-en 
for  •  long  time.    Prior  to  the  advont  of  legalized  abortion^  battered 
women  tttempted  abortion  rore  -frequently  than  non-battered  worren  and  with 
legalized  abortion,  battered  uoren  continue  to  choose  abortion  nore 
frequently. 
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FREQUENCY  OF  MISCARRIAGE  A?<0  ADORTION/100  yCf^EN 
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This  appears  to  be  4  rsU'Jvely  consistent  trend,  regardless 
of  race  or  rough  sacio-eccooric  status: 
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FREQUENCY      V.ISCARP.IAGE/lOO  PATIEriTS 
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Aft  suggtsttd  tbovt,  this  n^ay  bt  due  to  tN  issoditlon  between  pregnancy 
and  further  physical  assa-jU.    It  appears  as  well  to  be  due  to  concern  for 
tht  Child's  wtlfart.   One  In  ten  battered  women  have  evidenced  concern  to 
mdlcil  personnel  about  abuse  of  their  children: 


CONCERN  A80UT  CHILD  ABUSE 


A  final  note  on  the  apparent  relationship  between  Intimate  relations  and 
battering  Is  the  finding  that  battered  women  In  this  caseload  were  raped 
eight  times  as  frequently  as  their  non-battered  counterparts.   The  absolute 
number  of  rape  cases  In  thi:  sample  Is  too  small  for  statistical  analysis, 
but  tht  1nvt<t1gat1on  of  this  finding  Is  now  underway.    It  suggests,  of 
course,  that  MMRcn  are  not  only  beaten  by  their  husbands  and  boyfriends, 
but  raped  as  well.   Note  that  as  women  had  to  struggle  for  legalized 
adbrtfon,  thty  are  now  having  to  struggle  for  recognition  that  rape  j^s, 
possible  within  a  marriage  and  that  prjor  association  with  a  man  does  not 
grant  hin  claim  over  sexualUy  within  that  relationship. 

Thus  far  the  problems  of  battered  women  ^ve  been  shown  to  touch  upon 
the  surgeon,  obstetrician,  psychiatrist  and  pcVatrlclan.    But  In  order  to 
complete  the  picture  of  th?  Impact  of  battering \on  medical  services  the 
Internist  must  be  csnsli^ersd.  'As  background  to  this  discussion  the  growing 
understanding  of  the  relationship  between  stress  and  disease  Is  Important, 
as  IS  the  recof.nition  tha^  the  physician-patient  Interaction  may  well  be 
the  sole  confidential  contact  that  battered  women  find  possible.  These 
two  factors  may  help  to  exolain  the  fact  that  bartered  women  seek  nedical 
help  rore  ff«quently  than  non-battered  women,  and  rely  upon  the  emergency 
room  to  a  great  extent.  . 
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KEAH  NUH3ER  OF  MEDICAL  ER  VISITS 
POSITIVES  12.6 
PM)8AbUS  9.S 
SUGGEST! VES  6.2 
NEGATIVES  2.8 

A9«1n,  If  this  Is  nonullztd  over  timt  we  can  compute  a  "non  tnumi 
EA  Index"  •  number  of  vislts/spen  In  years. 

MON  TRAUMA  ER  INDEX 
POSITIVES  1.6 
FR08ABLES  1.8 
SUGGESTIVES  1.0 
NEGATIVES  .7 

^      UOMen  present  with  «  variety  of  complaints  and  problems,  but  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  brief  review  of  the  medical  record  would  enable  the 
pfiyslclan  to  understand  a  complex  home  situation,  this  appears  not  to  be  the 
case  and  iMt  an  arena  In  which  Internists  care  to  Intervene.   What  does 
appear  to  be  the  case  however,  Is  a  consistent  labeling  process  wherein 
headaches,  bowel  disorders,  painful  Intercourse,  and  muscle  aches  with 
normal  x-rays.  GI  series,  scans  and  sed  rates  are  the  basis  of  a  diagnosis 
of  "hysteria",  "hypochondriasis'*,  "neurosis"  or  simply  "well  known  patient 
i«Uh  multiple  vague  medical  complaints."   All  such  diagnoses  of  course  lead 
the  Internist  to  prescribe  mlng^  tranquil  Izers  and  sleeping  medications 
rather  than  any  serious  consideration  of  battering  as  the  real  problem. 
Such  labeling  appears  In  aggregate  data  to  represent  a  consistent  trend 
among  Internists  and  we  find,  as  In  psychiatric  disorders,  that  this 
appears  to  be  a  problem  which  arises  subsequent  to  battering  and  Is  not 
therefor  an  Indication  of  underlying  personality  characteristics; 
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rREQUENCY  OF  MUL:PI£  vague  medical  COMP'JVINTS/ioo  WofAC^J 
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A  suiMiry  of  tht  re1a:lon$h1p  between  battering  «nd  the  onset  of  «  host 
of  other  problems  Is  belt  conveyed  In  the  fonow1n9  graph  which  considers 
the  relative  percentage  of  proble.tis  within  the  positive  caseload  which* 
occur  prior  to  and  subsequent  to  battering.   As  has  been  shown  above,  the 
Incidence  of.  such  problems  prlor^to  battering  Is  not  significantly  dll^rent 
then  the  incidence  ainong  a  non-battered  population  except  for  alcohol  addiction. 


\ 


*  X  Of  Cves  whore  onset  cou'.d 
determined 

Suicide  Attempts  7* 

Drug  Abuse  25" 

CVH    •  14S 

CMHC  8t 
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AN  INVESTIGATION  OF  CULTURAL  AND  ECONOMIC  VARIABLES: 

If  battering  has  .Us  roots  fn  the  overall  status  of  woxen  withfn 
tht  society*  one  would  expect  that,  ft  would  appear  withfn  all  locftl 
classes •  but  with  a  greater  frequency  arong  those  women  who  are  oppressed 
not  only  on  the  basis  of  thefr  biological  status,  but  racial  and  econo.'nfc 
status  ts  well. 

Tht  data  supports  both  aspects  of  this  hypothesis  as  we  find  that 
bftttrlng  does  occur  within  ell  classes  and  races: 

X  OF  POSITIVES 

HETHOD  OF  PAYMENT 

Insurance  33.3 

Utlfart  '42.2 

Self  17.7 

Other  or  none  6.6 

NACIAL 

White  43.5 

Minority  56,5 

And  It  does  appear  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  emergency  roon  thdt  poor 
•and  Minority  women  are  at  significantly  greater  risk  for  battering  than  their 
Mhltt  and  Insured  counterparts: 

RACE  PAYMENT 


WHITE 

MINORITY 

INSURED^ 

WELFARE 

t  POSITIVE 

6.2S 

17.5? 

9.6 

19.8 

PROBABLE 

2.2X 

10.8: 

.6 

10.4 

SUGGESTIVE 

7.6S 

17. ei 

7.6 

21.9 

NEGATIVE 

84.0*« 

54. i: 

82.2 

47.9 

100.0 

ICO.O 

99.0 

100. C 

However,  it  Is  likely  that  *.ie  doc^i^'n  to  jsc  "rrr-tn,/  ron  /^c^. 
Is  in  part  deter'nined  by  culturil,  ecanon-.tc  ani  ^j.^ocjnphic  '.rnsi'>rj"'?r.'i 
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Mhlch  Mty  account,  in  part,  for  th«  apparent  high  rate  of  battering  among 
iMpovtrUhtd  and  minority  woren.    Ar^lysls  of  geographic  data  underscores 
the  complexity  of  thoretlcjl  generalisation  from  the  slirole  data  given 
above  for  it  appears  that  proxl^nity  to  the  emergency  room  contributes 
to  thtf  above  data: 

PIACl  or  RESIDENCE 
NEW  HAVEN  OTHER 
POSITIVES  73.9  26.1  ^ 

PROBABLES  9S.0  5 

iUGGESTIVES  66  34* 

MEGATIVES  43  57 


Further  evidence  fcr  such  a  distinction  In  perception  of  the  usefulness 
of  an  emergency  roan  can  be  seen  if  one  considered  the  entire  spectrum  of 
battering  and  associated     oroblems.    Rare  and  economic  status  appears  to 
determine*  in  part*  th«  point  at  which  women  seek  emergency  room  intervention 
and  aid.   Minority  and  v/elfare  patients  appear  to  seek  aid  early  in  the  develop- 
ment of  batterinig,  prior  to  the  onset  of  significant  psychiatric  or  medical 
Illness  Mhile  the  white  and  insured  populations  manifest  a  significantly 
greater  Incidence  of  nijltl-lnstitutional  use  and  psychiatric  problems  before 
seeking  aid  in  the  erorgency  rocn  for  injuries  which  result  from  battering. 

While  on  a  aggre-^ated  basis,  the  pattern  appears  clear  that  women  who 
are  battered  are  at  significant  risk  for  the  development  of  a  range  of  problcni 
Including  alcohol  Ion,  drug  addiction,  suicide  attempts  and  psychiatric  hos- 
pltali/atioo  the  point  of  appirent  relationship  with  the  emergency  room  staff 
d^^fers  according  to  z\ts%  tni  cultural  detormi nants .    In  ether  words,  white 
and  insured  patient:  ira  likely  to  p      nt  to  the  emergency  room  with  t 
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h1stOf7  of  severe  problems  In  which  battering  Is  bu;^  a  part  of  a  complex 
iituation  while  poor  and  nlnorlty  women  are  more  likely  to  present  early 
In  the  syndrome  with  few  .  problems  other  than  battering.    Note,  however, 
that  the  end  result  of  battering^within  the  minority   and  poor  population 
Is  More  severe  and  this  should  underscore  the  Importance  of  adequate  pro- 
tection and  intervention  at  firjt  presentation. 

The  alternative  hypothesis,  of  course,  is  that  battering* itself 
represents  an  entirely  different  syntfrofre  within  social  classes.    It  may 
wtU  mark  the  point  of  isolation  from  socyi  norms  within  a  poor  and 
minority  population  and,  therefore,  herald  the  onset  of  other  probKw 
tihrch  accompany  such  isolation.   While  in  wealthier  conmunitles  battering 
'     eme»^<':-  as  e  result  of  prior  isolation  and  socially  deviant  contexts. 


h   mel  conceptual  frarrework  is  to  consider  the  emergency  room  the  point 
of  last  resort. 

In  such  a  case,  poor  or  minority  women  may  simply  have  fewer  places 
to  turn  for  aid  and,  therefore,  come  to  this  emergency  room  while  white 
and  insured  #tfnen  first  explore  the  options  of  mental  health  facilities,, 
counseling  and  self-destructive  behavior.   The  emergency  rooin  clearly 
carries  a  dlfl^rent  •'meaning"  for  different  populations  and  one  of  the 
challenges  to  any  developrrent  of  a  crisis  intervention  team  will  be  its 
capacity  to  overcome  the  distance  between  the  emergency  room  and  women  of 
the  more  affluent  classes. 
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COMPARISON  OF  THE  FREQUENCY/ 100  PATIENTS  OF  PROBLEMS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  ONSET  OF 
BAHERING  WITHIN  RACIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  ^UBPOPULATIONS 
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fXATIMIlT  Of  1».  Am  niTCRAII,  fOCTDOOTORAl  mU)W, 
ODTtE  101 HBALTB  SUTIOI UBAIOH,  TALE  TJHimSITT 

*  i)r.  FutauFT.  The  work  I  would  like  to  preaent  wm  croducted  at 
Tale-New  Haven  HoepiUl.  I  did  this  research  tor  my  M.D.  thesw  in 
1970 

I  looked  closely  at  480  women  who  were  treated  for  injuries  in  1 
month  in  1976.  By  "lOblring  closely"  at  this  group  of  women,  what  I 
meanto  say  is  I  looked  attheir  entire  medical  records,  compiled  over 
a  number  of  years,  consisting  of  reports  of  each  doctor  or  hospiUl 
Tikit.  A  medical  record  could  be      or  two  mches,  or  even  several 

▼olumes  all  told.  ,    ^  .  i     i  jno 

Among  this  population  of  490  women  there  were  a  total  of  1,400 
^niuriesm  the  entire  course  of  their  collective  lives. 
•'Oftentimes  it  Is 'said  that  women  do  not  tell  physicians  or  lawyers 
or  police  that  they  are  being  battered.  My  research  indicates  that 
wo£m  toll  again  and  apiin  and  m  a  Variety  of  ways,  and  it  is  the 
very  tools  of  medical  dSignosis  it«elf  that  hide  battering  from  the 

"  SeSnJTl  wouid  like  to  point  out  that  in  the  shelter  situation  there 
are  many  women  who  may  be  psychologically  ,  imapired  with  histories 
of  drug  addiction,  suicide  attempts,  alcoholism  or  psychiatric  hos- 

•  pitaUiation.  These  problems  appear  to  be  aequellae  not  onf  y  of  bat- 
tery, but  also  of  intervention.  In  other  words,  current  medical  inter- 

.  ventions  appear  to  escalate  the  syndrome  of  battering  rather  than 
'ameliorate  itTlierefore,  if  one  looks  closely,  for  iMtance,  at  medio^ 
treatment  models,  our  processing  of  cliente  is  just  that— it  is  procws- 
inc.  It  is  not  benign  nor  helpfuLIn  fact,  it  seems  to  be  very  harmful. 

FinaUr,  even  speaking  of  a  "battering  syndrome"  c«ftf« 
situatkm.  Viewed  from  the  verbage  of  the  medical  label,  it  seems  that 
women  are  battered  because  they  are  "alcoholics"  women  are  battered 
because  they  are  "drug  adicte",  or  women  are  battered  because  they 
have  psychiatric  problems— no  wonder  their  husbands,  batter  them. 
HoweVer,  if  we  look  closely,  many,  perhaw  most,  of  the  proWcms  we 
actually  predated  by  the  battering.  1  would  like  to  fill  in  the  K«nj"o. 
Mr.  ScHtp"-  I  tlidn't  get  that.  The  alcohohsm  or  drug  addiction 

'  are  predated  by  the  battery?  ^ 

Dr.  FuTcaurT.  Yes.  ,  i»  *  ^  u  • 

Mr.  ScHBUER.  Are  you  suggesting  that  the  caiisal  effect  qf  beingi 
battered  is  seeking  refuge  in  the  world  of  alcohol  or  drug  abuse? 
"  Dr.  FuTCEAiT.  There  is  something  more  complex  than  a  linear  rela' 
tionship  between  battering,  alcohol,  or  drug  addiction.  Women  seeking 
help  from  the  medical  sector  experience  increasing  wolation:  A 
woman  who  was  initially  injured  and  seeking  medical  help  finds 
herself  injured,  isolated,  and  because  of  her  isolation  more  vulnerable 

than  before. 
Mr.  ScHXUBR.  Whv  18  she  isolated? 

Dr.  FuTCiuiT.  I'think  if  I  c^n  fill  in  with  a  few  statistics,  you 
will  be  abfe  to  understand  the  sceffario  a  little  better. 

Dr.  Steinmeta  wai  speaking  about  violence  a|(ainst  the  elderiy. 
Well,  emergency  medical  personnel  do  not  recognize  battered  women 
either  as  a  wide  spread  problem.  At  the  time  I  be^jan  this  research, 
in  fact,  less  than  8  percent  of  the  population  of  injured  women  m 
the  month  were  recognized  as  battered  women. 
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When  the  reconls  were  reviewetl,  it  was  fonml  timt  10  percent  of 
the  women  who  were  seen  in  that  month  had  a  (lociiinented  history 
of  battery,  and  an  additional  15  percent  had  a  history  rff  repeated 
injuries,  which  suggested  phy«ic4l  abuse  in  the  same  way  that  re- 
peated child  injury  leads  to  the  "diagnosis"  of  child  abuse,  bo,  m 
ftct,  2ft  percent  of  all  of  the  women  treated  for  injuries  in  this 
particular  emergency  room  in  1  montli  appeai-ed  to  be  at  risk  for 
battering. 

Mr.SciitUBR.  Appeared  to  be  what!  ...  , 

Dr.  FuTCRArr.  At  risk  for  battering.  Ten  percent  had  a  documented 
hisfory  of  it,  and  another  16  percent.had  come  in  for  injuries  ranging 
irom  stab  wounds,  gunshot  wounds,  and  stories  such  as,  "I  fey  down 
the  stairs,  and  that  is  why  I  have  two  black  eyes  and  a  concussion  m 
the  back  of  my  skull,"  which  is  an  injury  difficult  to  obtain  in  that 
kind  of  accident;. 

One  turns  to  the  1,400  injuries  which  had  been  treated  m  this 
emergency  room  over  the  past  some  20  years,  and  finds  that  22  percent 
of  all  of  the  iniuries  had  occurred  in  the  population  of  women  that 
we  knew  were  being  battered*  and  an  additional  23  percent  of  all  of 
these  injuries  had  been  inflicted  upon  women  that  appeared  to  be 
at  risk  for  battery.  In  sum,  a  total  of  45  percent  of  all  of  the  iniuries 
occurrinff  iii  this  population  of  women  appear  to  be  attributable  to 
spounaouse.  ... 

Now,  in  order  to  translate,  this  into  more  personal  terms,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  most  people  seldom  need  medical  intervention 
for  itiuries.  For  instance,  97  percent  of  the  non-battere«l  wonien  had 
been  td  the  emergency  room  fewer  than  five  times.  But  76  percent  of 
the  batteml  women  had  been*there  more  than  five  times;  many  of 
the  battered  women  \\tu\  been  to  the  emergencv  rroni  between  12  and  ' 
20  times..  So  the  f  re<iuency  of  injury  is  marke<lly  increased  among 
battered  women. 

Now^,  the  nuestior  you  asked,  Mr.  Srheuer,  about  sequella  and  so 
forth,  I  would  like  to  ix)int  out  that  if  one  compttres  

Mr.  SciiRt  kn.  I  think  you  ought  to  use  soine  phrases  that  would 
be  more  intelligible  to  the  average  layineh  than  "sequella." 

Dr.  FuTCWArr.  Well,  let  n«e  take  the  label  off  of  it  entirely  and 
Jtist  descriiie  to  you  the  population  of  non-battere<l  women  and  a 
population  of  Imttered  women. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  if  one  looks  at  the  rates  of 
drug  abuse,  suicide  attempts,  nM»<lical  laU'ls  such  us  hysteria  and 
neurosis,  hypochondriasis,  or  commit nients  to  State  mental  hospitals, 
one  fintls  that  prior  to  the  onset  of  battering,  populations  of  non- 
battered  women  and  battered  women  are  fftatistically  imlistinguish- 
able.  Only  in  the  variables  of  nicohol  abuse  is  there  a  suiiset  of  , 
battered  women  who  appear  to  iiave  a  prior  history  of  alcoholism. 

However,  subsequent  to  the  development  of  battery— that  is,  after 
women  have  come  to  the  emergency  room  seeking  ai<l  for  injuries 
that  resultetl  from  battery,  one  finds  that  the  rate  of  drug  abuse 
•increases  seven  fold  among  battered  women.  The  rate  of  suicide 
attempt  increases,  again,  seven  fold,  so  that  2K  percent  of  the  ixmu- 
lation  of  women  have  attempted  suicide  after  they  have  lieeii  first 
noted  by  medical  authorities  to  Im»  at  risk  for  battery.  And  22  percent 
received  labels  such  as  hypochondriiisis  and  hysteria. 
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Hr.  ScmtuM.  Now,  maybe  yoii  could  tell  us  what  you  think  our 
role  ouiSt  to  be  in  this.  What  should  the  Federal  government  do 

^^STpSiSSr^li  summary,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  means 
by  which  medicine  is  currently  interacting  in  treating  battered  women 
tra  not  only  Impractical  but  dangerous.  The  prescription  of  ti-an- 
quiliiers  and  pain  medications  must  inevitably  have  an  effect  on  the 
suicide  attempt  rates. 
Mr.ScHwma.Why  isthatf  ^        ^  , 

Dr.  FuTOurr.  Because  one  of  the  most  frequent  modes  of  attempt 
it  an  overdose  on  legally  prescribed  drugs. 

Mr.  8cinEu««.  w%  driig-oriented  society.  We  believe  there  it 
a  drug  for  everything.  We  believe  there  is  a  chemical  for  every 

'*'Dr*F*UTCtAiT.  That  is  obvipus  whelf  you  come  to  the  emer«ncy 
room.. You  say,  "My  husband  beats  me,"  and  you  get  a  prescription 

for  Valium.  ,     ^   .   ^  j     ■  *      j  — 

Mr.  SciiKima.  The  fact  that  we  are  a  drug-oriented  society  and  we 
are  inundated  on  the  AV  with  a,  drug  for  every  problerti  and  a  pill 
for  every  problem,  does  that  mean  that  our  society  at  large  has  a 
higher  suicide  rate  than  other  comparable  societies  where  they  aren  t 
advocating  a  drug  for  every  challenge  or  anxiety  I      .  „    ,    ,  , 

Dr  Flwcrait.  It  is  very  diiBcult  to  find  an  industrially  developed 
country  which  has  medical  systems  substanHally  the  same  as  ours  in 
which  the  use  of  moderate  tranqiiilixers  is  not  a  common  everytlay 
occurrence  and  adaption  to  industrial  life  and  its  stresses.   

Mr.  ScHKimR.  Now,  about  a  decade  ago  Norway  put  all  drug 
prMcriptions  into  a  computer  and  they  worked  out  a  ^y^ni  of 
monthly  evaluation  ol  what  was  going  on.  The  computer  could  tell 
them  once  a  month  if  a  single  person  is  going  around  to  a  lot  of 
doctors  and  getting  drug  prescriptions,  so  there  would  be  an  early 
warning  iLmal  of  an  individual  patient  abusing  this  system,  and 
the  computer  would  pop  up  an  early  warning  signal  if  there  was  a 
doctor  who  seemed  to  be  prescribing  more  psychotropic  drugs  than 
hit  patient  population  would  indicate  was  appropriate,  and  tliey 
wouW  go  to  him  and  ask  him  ^hy.  He  would  say,  "I  am  specialiwng 
in  treating  hyperkinetic  children."  That  is  a  gooj  «pJ«n*V°";  * 
that  it  why  f  had  all  of  those  drug  prescriptions."  They  find  out  from 
iutt  witting  drug  prescriptions  on  a  computer.  ^, 

wCn  the  medical  profession  knew  that  somebpdv  would  be  watch- 
ihff  all  drug  prescriptions,  the  total  array  of  drug  prescriptions 
dropped  over  a  third.  Now,  do  you  happen  to  know  whether  this  is 
accomranied-by  a  drop  in  the  suicide  rate! 

Dr.  FUTcaAiT.  No. 

Mr.  ScHiuiii.  That  would  be  interesting  to  find  out. 

Dr.  Futcrait.  It  would  be  interesting.  It  is  also  interesting  that 
when  doetort  go  out  on  strike  the  death  rate  falls.  The  practice  of 
modem  medicine,  if  one  looks  at  it  clinically,  does  not  necessarily 

come  out  well.  .  .  «  i  i 

Mr.  Scnitna.  1  serve  on  the  Health  Committee.  Did  you  know  it 
waa  only  in  about  1005  or  1910,  it  was  only  at  that  late  time  in  our 
history,  when,  if  there  was  a  meeting  between  a  doctor  and  a  patient 
the  chances  were  as  much  as  60-60  that  the  meeting  y«oId  result  in 
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something  good^|o  the  potientf  That  up  until  that^time  the  pre- 
.  ponclerant  probability  was  thai  the  patient  would  have  been  better 
off  without  having  any  contact  with  the'doctor  at  all  ? 

Dr.  FuTciLMT.  I  would  like  to  discuss  medical  history  and  get  mto 
herbal  medicine  and  homeopathic  medicine,  but  that  is  not  today  s 
topic. 

Mr.  SciiEUEn.  I^et's  face  it.  I  would  say  that  90  percent  of  our 
health  outputs  are  not  brought  by  doctors  or  nurses  or  tertiary  Iito- 
piUl  beds,  but  by  who!  Tell  me,  somebody  out  there.  Ourselves.  We 
at«  in  control  of  our  own  health  outputs.  We  arc  in  control  of  90  pg;^ 
cent  of  our  health  outputs  in  terms  of  our  diet,  our  exercise,  our  inges- 
tion of  drug8,Q)MkVse  ff  tobacco, our  involvement  in  violent  situations, 
constant  involvem^S^ttin  violence.  So  the  yholc  sickness  cure  system 
only  has  a  minisculc.feffect  on  our  health.  Tlio.  other  97  percent  are 
determined  by  ourselves  and  thp  fact  is  that,  what  we  need  in  this 
country  is  a  vast  reorientation  otihi  whole  way  wo  provide  ^ckness 
8ei*fices.,  'j-  ' 

We  should  stop  providing  sickness  care.  We  should  stop  providing 
tertiary  hospital  bed  care  as  the  preponderant  service  that  our  health 
care  system  offers,  aiid  we  should  offer  instead  health  care  instead  of 
sickness  cart,  preventive  care ,  mostly  delivered  by  paraprofessioimls. 

This  whole  question  of  violence  within  the  family,  to  my  mind,  is  a 

Enventative  health  matter,  and  there  should  !«  counselhjg  by  neigh- 
oriiood  paraprofessionals,  somebody  in  the  ncighborhorfrt;  somebody 
given  6  months  to  a  year  of  on-the-job  training  in  this  kind  of 
counseling  w»>uld  perform  more  gootl  than  all  of  the  emergency 
wards  and  tertiary  hospital  beds  in  the  country. 

Dr.  FuTCRArt'.  Mr.  Scheuer,  one  could  say  that  niitritional  counsel- 
ing could  lead  us  all  to  eat  healthier  foods,  but  if  we  listened  to 
what  people  are  saying,  almost  every  meal  produced  in  the  country 
is  carcinogenic,  and  such  counseling  therefore  would  lead  to  starva- 
tion. Only  in  the  food  and  maniifacturing  process  can  we  affect  the 
nutritional  status.  That  is  tlie  w     we  dealwith  family  violence.  / 

I  think  it.  is  important  thaUMjdpn't  put  labels  such  as  "health 
problem,"  "mental  health  pfSElem,"  a  "criminal  prol)lem"  on  this, 
because  the  history  of  siich  labels  inevitably  is  a  fragmentation  of 
services  and  such  fragmentation  contributes  to  tiie  problem,  not  its 
solution. 

In  other  words,  if  we  are  going  to  think  al^out  policies  which 
could  affect  the  level  of  domestic  violence  in  the  touniry,  then  we 
have  to  look  at  policies  concerning  the  economic  rights  of  women,  at 
policies  concerning  the  community  mental  health  center  movement 
and  their  change  from  basically  a  social  service  orientation  to  a 
psychiatric  orientation,  which  means  tliere  are  no  social  services 
within  many  areas  because  the  community  mental  iiealth  centers 
were  established  under  a  combined  movement  of  mcnral  health  nml 
social  services,  but  have  incvhsingly  b«i,7nic  inental  health  oriented. 

Finally,  employment  and  education  are  cnicial  areas.  But  I  think 
other  areas  which  may  not  1)0  as  directly  rolated— for  instance,  the 
discussion  almut  whether  or  not  abortion  for  women  should  be 
federally  funded— obviously  do  relate  to  the  issue  of!  family  violence. 
As  has  been  testified,  women  are  more  likely  to  IW*  l)nttcre<l  when 
they  are  pregnant.  There  is  an  indication  tliat  baclcroom  al)ortionr>. 
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septic  aborfions,  .ieatlm  from  occurred  p^^^ 

to  battered  women.  Discontinuance  of  fnnds  for  ^^o^ions  w  1  i^^^^^^ 
that  many  women  will  have  to  choose  Mween  illegal  abortions  or 
batterinir  during  the  course  of  thejr  pregnam  y. 

Mr  So.RUKH  I)r.  Flitcraft,  co.dd  yo.i  addivss  yourse  f,  an,  hen 
wlien  ils.  Fields  finishes,  I  would  like  the  whole,  panel  to  address 
ttmselves,  to  any  Sivice  vou  can  give  this  s'^bcoumuttee  as  o  our 
snecific  mission?  Now,  let^s  get  down  to  the  bottom  line.  )Vhat  cto 
>C  tl^r  our  ulKon  mittee  ougl^  to  do?.  Our  subcommittee  has 
•  uHsdSn  over  Fe.leral  R.  &  I).  We  have  i""^'!'*:*'"" J^^^''^^^ 
R  A  D  in  HEW.  What  kinds  of  research  do  you  think  we  ought  to 
encourage?  What  kinds  of  additional  services  should  f^^^J^fat 
Dr.  FLrTCRAFT.  From  the  research  end  of  things,  I  suggest  that 
there  are  three  important  Jemcnts.  Structural  conflict  '^^^}yj'^^^ 
to  be  looked  at  more  closely  at  the  mncroeconomic  levels.  ^>  e  should 
look  at  the  impact  of  major  social  policy  upon  <loniestic  violence  to 
trv  to  understand  whether  or  not  a  change  in  these  areas  might  help. 

Mr.  SciiEUFH.  I  think  we  can  take  it  as  a  given  that  thei-e  is 
pr»l)ably  more,  domestic  intra-family  violence  among  poor  famihes 
thdfii  among  middle  class  families.  .  _ 

And  proi)ably  the  anxieties  of  "neiuployment  nnd  tensions  caused 
by  unemployment  ami  lack,  of  adequate  family  incoine  do  pioduce 
enough  frustrations  and  enouKh  anger  that  takes  the  form  of  intra- 
family  violence,  because  the  family  is  where  the  individual  who  is 
unemployed  can  lash  out  and  strike  somebody.  So  I  think  we  can 
take  that  as  a  given,  can  we  not?  Do  yon  *e  any  real  point  in  spcml- 
ing  a  lot  of  time  .ami  effort  coming  up  with  documentation  for  the 
principle  that  nnemplovment  rtml  poverty  produce  frustrations, 
anxieties  and  anger  that  takes  the  form  of  intra-family  violence? 

I)r  FMri  KAfT.  I  think  unemployment  is  one  mju  rovanable.  but 
I  think  the  issue  of  women's  roles  in  the  home  ami  the  stresses  placed 
upon  the  home  i  y  women  entering  the  work  force  are  other  areas. 

Today,  women's  roles  are  in  flux  llow  this  is  going  to  change 
traditional  family  theory  Rnd  what  this  means  is  not  at  all  clear. 

There  are  some  who  would  sav  that  eciual  oi)portunity  for  women, 
outside  the  home  in  fact  will  increase  the  level  of  domestic- violence, 

and  there  are  others  

.\^r.  SciiEtJKR.  How  is  that  case  ii»ade? 

i)r.  FuwRAFT.  Tliot  ''nse  is  nuid.^  l»y  saying  that 'women  are  beaten 
not  liecause  of  the  whimsy  of  imlividiial  mem  but  in  fact  women  arc 
beaten  in  part  as  a  resillt  of  power  struggles  within  the  nuclear 
family.  Within  the  ifamily,  ami  as  women  seek  to  gain  and  demand 
independent  arenas  or  mutual  power  within  the  family,  that  there  . 
t he v  become  subjected  to  violence.  •  '  • 
*  '  !Jfr.-??':iiErr.R.  Would  you  also  say  that  in  ntUer  societies,  where 
.vforaen  fre  structured  in  a  dependent  role  and  where  there  is  very 
liftle.or  no  power  sharing,  there  is  less  intrafniriily  violence  because 
.there  is  less  challenge  to  male  supremacy  ? 

I)r.  FLrrcRArr.  T  <lon't  lielieve  that  research  has  been  done. 
•  Mr.  ScHEiTER.  Drtes  the  pro<  eas  of  change  in  woman's  status  itself 
produce  this  intrafamily  violence f  .    '  ,, . 

Dr.  FuTrnArr.  I  am  not  sure.  T  think  when"  we  begin  talking 
'  about  the  evalution  of  programs  that  certainly  is  a  question  because 
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what  is  success  if  in  fact  the  answer  to  your  qiiestion  is  that  women 
Iho  are  lo  not  Ret  beaten?  Then,  some  wo,.kl  say  successful 

program?^^  those  which  train  women  to  accept  tl^o'r  rgle  withm  the 
Lm^  Is  that  a  successful  program?  On  the  othcy  hand,  if  it  w  ue 
that  women  are  subjected'tS  violence  when  they  gain  sirength  withm 
tK  honSrwhcn  thiy  begin  to  ostal^ish  see  at  c„n„M,,nicat,on8  and 
Rocinl  strenirth  with  other  women  outside  of  the  home,  if  then  this 
k:ds\oXfr  getting  battered,  what  should  a  «»-lter  program  lo^^^ 
like,  for  instance?  It  may  in  fact  precisely  U;  the  woman  who  is 
strongest,  most  independent  aTid  most  capable  in  he  f  ^^o'''*^ 
who  ?omes  to  the  shelter,  not,  the  helpless  -vicUm."  I  think  is  an 
open  question.  I  am  not  willmg,to  throw  the  whole 
down  the  drain  after  that  question,  but  1  think  there  are  talented 
people  around  with  sufficient  analytical  insights  to  suggest  not 
irrelevant  answers  to  that.  , , , 

Mr.  ScHrrrn.  ("an  you  tell  me  what  societies  around  the  world  have 
the  highest  rate  of  intrafamily  violence?  ,  * 

Dr.  FLmiwfT.  No;  my  expertise  is  not  international  comparisons 

of  culture.      >  '  ' 

Mr.SciiEi:Bn.Dr.  Steinmetz?  ,  n«i„ 

Dr.  Stwnmetz.  Germany  seems  to  be  higher.  c  are  second.  Unly 
Germany  seems  to  have  higher  rates  from  the  data  I  have  looked  at. 

Mr.  SciiEUEK.  And  what  is  the  explanation  for  that? 

Dr.  STEiNMrrz.  1  don't  know.  I  giiess  it  goes  to  the  culture,  like 
in  our  culture  beating,  spitting,  hitting,  keeping  each  other  in  order  is 

accepted.  .  ,.    ,  ,     •  •  .  « 

r  Mr.  SciiEUM.  A  hierarchy  of  disciplinefl  oriented  society? 

Dr.  Stein Mirra.  Sort  of,  yes,  and  I  think  in  (lennany  it  perhaps 
goes  even  further.  When  you  travel  through  Germany  you  are  amazed 
at  the  system  of  authority  there.  You  know  it  is  almost  ike  you  are 
seeing  a  1942  movie.  My  son  lost  his  camera  on  a  trolley  car.  We 
got  off  and  and  left  it  there.  The  conductor  told  us  precisely  when 
that  train  would  go  by  and  the  camera  would  be  thefe,  and  that  very 
second  the  train  came  by.  and  there  was  the  camera.  There  is  this 
kind  of  obedience  of  perfection. 

Dr.  FuTCBAFT.  May  I  make  one  other  point? 

Mr.  ScHEUER.  Very  briefly.  We  have  another  witness. 

Dr.  FLiTciiArr.  I  think  there  \^  a  problem  in  that  recently  we  have 
become  oriented  towards  research  focused  only  on  the  battered 
woman.  The  problem  has  only  recently  been  "discovered,"  although 
women  have  lieen  flocking  to  institutions  for  a  millennium  it  seems. 
I  suggest  tfn  important  research  question  is:  What  is  it  about  the 
institutional  sWurtures  amKprartlces  of  law  enforcement,  of  medicine 
an(i  psychiatry,  and  so  forth,  what  it  is  that  enabled  them  to  keep 
the  problem  hidden  from  public  view  for  so  long?  What  are  the 
modes  of  operation  by  which  the  problem  is  in  fact  hidden,  and  do 
the  present  modes  of  medical  therapy  and  so  forth,  exnrerbate  the 
problem?  In  other  words,  problemntically.  do  wc  really  need  increased 
intervention  by  the  social  ajrenries  as  they  exist  or  is  it  possible  that 
the  activities  of  those  agem'ies  nre  rcnlly  linnnful  to  the  population 
of  people  we  nre  trying  to  reach?  h  is  a  question  thnt  hns  I;<'cn  looked 
•  at  all  too  little.  Meanwhile,  more  and  more  social  agencies  are 
jumping  onto  the  bandwagon  to  pioVidc  "services." 
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Mr.  ScHEura.  On  what  local  principle  could  the. intervention  by 
these  social  service  agencies  actually  exacerbate  family  violence! 

Dr.  FuTCRAiT.  I  think  it  could.  I  would  ask  you  to  sec  a  woman 
who  ha»  biien  brutally  beaten  by  her  husband  and  taken  Jo  the 
emergency  room,  where  she  tells  every  nurse,  every  technichin  and 
every  doctor  in  siclxt  that  her  husbaml  htf  beaten  her  and  that  she 
is  afraid  to.go  home,  and  yet  the  social  worker  gets  a  cab  and  sends 
her  back  home,  whereupon  her  husband  beats  hejsagain.  This  tune 
it  is  for  telling  the  phyaiciaAs  and  the  nurses  and  so  forth,  and  sne 
returns  to  the  emergency  room  that  same  night  even  more  viciously 

^^'-OATcan  say  medicine  just  did  its.  job.  It  put  the  bandaids  on.  It  is 
not  our  problem  to  intervene.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  suggest 
that  one  could,  say  similarly  to  the  middle-agwl  man  with  the  heart 
attack  to  just  lie  there,  you  are  overweighi,  you  don  t  exercise,  you 
smoke,  you  drink,  you  eat  unhealthy  foods,  llow  do  you  expect  me 
to  do  anything!  Now,  go  home.  Here's  a  taxicab.  I  think  if  we  looK 
at  it  in  those  kinds  of  models,  we  can  sec  how  existing  practices  within 
major  institutions  do  real  harm.  .     ^  i 

Mr.  SciiErEK.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  are  now  going  to  hear 
from  Ms.  Marjorv  Fields,  lii-ooklyfi  I^egal  Services,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Fields  is  as  follows :] 
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FAMirr  VXOLBhCB  RESBAR^'K  *  HD  DEVEU)PMENT  NEEDS 
NMUORY  D.  rXELUS, 
Attorney 

TESTIMONY  BEFORE  UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OP 
REPRBSENTATIVKS  COMMITTEE  Oil  SCIENCE 
AND  TBCHNOLOOY 

HEARING^  ON  DOMESTIC  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
SCICNTIfXC  nJUIMINO,  ANALYSIS  AND 
COOFKRATION>  FEBRUARY  15.  197S  

Nif«  teating  in  a  Mrioui  and  widaapraad  social  and  legal 
problM.    In  tha  past  six  yaars  Brooklyn  Legal  Services  has 
rspresejited  aore  than  3^000  wmen  seeking  divorces  because  of 
repeated  serious  violence  by  their  husbands.    From  May  1976 
through  May  1977,  (0%  of  our  SCO  women  divorce  clients  had  been^ 
beaten  by  their  husbands  on  ttfo  or  nore  occasions.    Of  the  360 
beetbn  vive»,  at  4east  30%  had  been  beaten  when  pregnent.  The 
Hew  York  City  Crisis  Centers  loceted  in  city  hospitals  handled 
sore  than  1000  cases  in  the  period  fron  July  through  Deceeber 
1977.    Of  these  cases  490  were  battered  wives  and  2  were  battered 
husbands.^    Wife  beating  is'not  an  urban  problem  only.    It  exists 
all  over  the  United  States,  in  all  socio-economic  clesses. 
Brooklyn  Legal  Services  has  received  requests  for  information  on 
ways  to  Sid  battered  wives  from  Texas  Rural  Legal. Assistance,  en 
Indian  Reservation  in  Ore^n  and  Montqofisry  County,  Maryland. 
Battered  wives  support  groups  and  shelters  have  been  established 


1.  "Crisis  Centers,"  The  New  York  Times,  Jan.  8,  197S,  p. 33, 
col.  1. 
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in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia  and  fairfiald  County,  Connecticut, 
as  w*ll  as  in  Rox^hsatsr  and  Brooklyn,  Nsw  York,  San  franciaco 
and.brangs  County,\California.  ^ 

""wifs  bsating  is  a  pattern  pf  physical  abuse  of  a  *#oman  by  her 
present  or  former  husband  or  nals  .•on|)anion.    It  consists  of 
rspeated  blows  inflictsd  intsnt  to  do  harm.    It  is  more 

■erious  than  a  vsrbal  dispute  or  a  single  shove  or  slap.  Threats 
and  verbal  abuss  which  were  preceded  by  beating  are  part  of  the 
control  of  a  wife  by  her  husband  which  is  basic  to  wife  beaUng. 

The  ter«  "battered  wife"  used  here  Includes  any  woman 
assaultsd  or  thrsatensd  by  ^a  man  with  whom  she  has  been  intimate 
or  to  whom  shs  is  or  was  marrisd.    A  battered  wife  is  uniquely 
dsp«ndent  upon  her' attacker.    She  is  bound  to  him  legally, 
financially  and  emotionally.    Typically,  battered  wives  feel 
powerless  to  change  their    vicitmiked  conditior..    They  are  filled 
with  self-blame,  kJelieving    that  their  actions  have  caused  the 
heatings  they  s^iffsr.    Battered  wives  are  trapped  by  an 
unresponsive  legal  system  which  effectively  leaves  them 
remediless  against  the  men  who  seek  to  control  then.  Their 
plight  is  w<Snjethan  that  of  rape  victims  because  battered  /ives 
are  compelled  to  continue  living  with  their  abusers. 
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Tte  Itgal  systM  fails  to  p/otect  battered  wives  from 
illegal  attacks  by  their  husbands.    It  is  assumed  that  the 
battered  wife  is  trhe  guilty  party,  who  has  provoked,  deserved 
and  wanted  the  beating.    Having  no  recourse  under  the  law,  the 
battered  wife  is  therefore  forced  to  f)  >e  and  hide  for  Aar 
safety.    As  a  result  she  is  deprived  of  her  liberty  and  px^^perty 
without  due  process  of  law.    The  offender  is  left  at  liberty  in 
the  coMfort  of  his  hoM  and  friends,  his  acts  of  violence  not 
only  Amused  and  forgiven,  but  also  condoned  and  reinforced*  As 
A  olaee  battered  woMn  are  denied  the  protections  afforded  other 
vietine  of  criae*    They  are  discriminated  against  by  police, 
prosecutors  and  judges.    As  women  victims  of  crime,  battered 
wivee  are  not  believed.    The  statements  of  their  husbands  or  miXe 
companions  ho%mver  are  given  presumptive  credibility.  Finally, 

battered  wives  are  expected  to  keep  their  feelings  and  opinions' 
to  themeolves  and  to  accept  their  husbands*  abuse.  Thue, 
battered  wives  are  denied  the  civil  rights  and  civil*^  liberties 
guaranteed  to  all  cltitens  by  the  constitution. . 

There  is  no  doubt  among  social  scientists  that  family 
violence  is  prevalent,    wherever  shelters  for  battered  women 
are  opened,  they  become  filled  to  capacity  almost  immediately. 
It  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  fund  further  research  into  the 
extent  of  family  violence.    Research  must  be  directed  toward 
developing  meaningful  responses  and  effective  prevention. 
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In  1W7  A4iy«>nd  I.  Parnaa  theoriitd  that  domestic  disputea  are 
tha  pralttda  to  woat  apouaa  mirdera  and  aerioua  aaaaults.  He 
baliavad  that  prowpt  and  akillad  intervention  at  the  minor 
diaturbanca  level  night  decreaae  the  aerioua  violent  crime 
poourring  anong  favily  menbera**     The  1973  atudy  of  domeatic 
Violanoa  conducted  by  the  Kanaaa  City,  Miaaouri,  Police 
DepartflMnt,and  a  1974  atudy  of  conflict-motivated  homicides  " 
and  aaaaulta  in  Detroit  conducted  by  Jamea  D.  Bannon  and  G. 
Maria  Wilt  aupport  Parnaa'  hypotheais  that  murder  and  aorious 
aaaaulta  are  preceded  by  ninor  aaaaulta* 

The  Kanaaa  City  Police  Department  found  that  they  had 
reaponded  to  (Siaturbance  calls  at  the  address  of  homicide 
viodima  or  auapects  at  leaat  once  in  the  two  years  before 
the  homicide  in  90  percent  of  the  caaea,  and  five  or  more 
timea  in  the  two  yeara  before  the  homicide  in  SO  percent 
of  the  caaea.    They  had  responded  once  to  disturbance  rails 
at  the  hone  of  viptima  or  auapecta  in  85  percent  of  the 
aggravated  aaaault  casesv  and  five  or  more  timea  to 
diaturbanca  calla  in  50  percent  of  these  cases  during  the 
two  yeara  before  the  aggravated  aaaault.^     ^  the  total 

2.  Parnaa\  1967  Wia>  L.  Rev>  959. 

3.  Breedlove^  et.al,  "Domeatic  Violonco  and  the  t^olico:  Kansas 
City,"  in  Police  Poundation,  Domestic  Violonco  and  the 
Police,  23  (1977).   (Addresses  of  mul'    )le  dwel/ings  with 
many  tenants  Mre  excluded  from  the  .  .alyi;is.  No  data  were 
gathered  on  the  number  of  disturbance  calls  which  never 
reaUlted  in  violence.] 
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BMpla  of  c«B«s  studied,  43*3  percent  involved  physical 
force,  but  when  the  participants  were  either  married  or 
divorcod  the  incidence  of  force  rose  to  54.4  percent.    When  / 
the  particlpantti  were  co(nnon*law  apouse^,  relatives,  strangers 
or  acquaintances,  however,  physical  forcb  occurred  only  30.7 
percent  of  the  time.    Another  significant  barometer  of 
violence  was  tho  threat.    V/hen  threats  were  made  violence 

occurred  in  53.9  percent  of  the  cases Of  the  294 
conflict-motivated  homicides  studied  in  Detroit,  90  (30.6 
percent)  involved  family  members.^      8ixty*-two  of  these 
family  murders  were  preceded  by  histories  of  conflicts.^ 

The  police  crime  prevention  function  is  not  being  developed. 
In  spite  of  emphasis  on  more  sophisticated  responses  to  domestic 
disputes  the  average  patrolman  is  failing  to  gather  suff icier\^ 
information  to  make  a  determination  of  the  nature' of  the  problem. 
Thete  is  no  difference  in  the  aid  offered  in  cases  of  verbal 
disputes  or  physical  assault.    The  spontaneous  non-arrest 


4.  Id.  27. 

5.  Wilt  and  Banuon^  **Conf lict-Hotivated  Homicides  and  Assaults 
in  betroit^*  i:\  »'olice  Foundation,  Domestic  Violence  and  the 
Police,  37. 

6.  Id.  39, 
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praetictts  dtttcriWi  by  r«riuis  havtt  baan  axtanded  by  the 
p«trolMn«  raiding  on  official  poliea  department  .policy  in  ^ 
f^vor  of  adjustMnti  to  inaction  in  all  cases  of  family  assault. 
JUrrests  are  not  nade  vhen  there  has  been  violence,  or  when  an 
injured  wife  requests  to  file  a  complaint.    The  mediation 
training  for  ^conflict  "resolution  stresses  neutrality,  which 
in  turn  reinforces  the  wife  beater^e  notion  that  he  has  done 
nothing  wrong*    Battored  wives  are  made  to  share  the  blame  for 
.the  injuries  they  have  suffered,  just  as  the  rape  victim  has* 
been  held  responsible  for  the  crime  committed  against  her. 
Thus,  violence  in  the  home  escalates,  because  the  victim  has 
learned  that  the  police  will  give  no  aid,  and  the  offender 
knows  that  he  will  auf fer  no  penalty. 

A  comparison  of  the  effects  of  different  types  of  police  » 
responssis  urgently  needed.    Two  opposing  tendcincies  are 
exenfilified  in  the  police  training  publications  of  the  Uw 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  TlEAA)  which  stresses 
arrest  avoidance  and  mediation,^  and  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  ^lice  which  urgee  that  wife  beating  be 
treated  the  same  as  any  other  criminal  assault.  * 

y      Bard.  The  Function  Of  The  Police  In  Crisis  Intervention  and 
Conflict  Miia?einent  -  A  Training  Quids,  U.S.  P^P^' 

LnAA,  National  Institute  Of  Law  Enforcement  and'Criminal  Justice  (1974) 

e.    International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Training  Keys 
245  and  246,  Wife  Beating  and  Investigation  of  Wife  Beating, 
respectively  (1976) . 
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h  third  position  i*  that  no  official  policy  it  stated  by  tha  police 
A9«ncy»  iMVing  the  individual  police  officer  to  exercise  unfettered 
discretion  in  response  to  faaily  violence  calls  for  police 
assistance.    Analysis  of  the  effects  of  each  approach  on  subsequent 
violence  SMon^  family  Mnbers  could  be  the  basis  ef  an  informed 
choic*  of        police  policy  alternatives  which  will  reduce 
violence* 

There  Mre  23S9  spouse  murders  in  197S  reported  in  the 

F.B.I.  Uniform  Crime  Reports,    this  wos  11.5  percent  of  t(ie 

total  number  of  criminal  homicides  committed  in  that  year. 

"Romantic  triangles  and  lovers  quarrels"  accounted  for  another 

7.3  percent  of  the  murders  in  1975.    The  wife  was  the  victim  in 

S2  pel^ent  and  the  husband  was  the  victim  in  4b  percent. of  the 
9 

1975  apouse  murders.         More  than  twenty  years  earlier,  the 

same  proportion  of  wife  to  husband  victims  was  found  in  a 

Miplc  of  100  spouse  murders,  S3  wives  and  47  husbands  were 
10 

slain.  A  1960's  study  of  200  women  imprisoned  in 

California  found  that  63  o!  these  women  had  killed  their 

11 

hMsbands  or  "lovers.  ** 


9.  1975  Uniform  Crime  Reports  18-19. 

10.  ttolfganq,  Patterns  in  Criminal  Homicide,  212  (1958). 

11.  Ward  et.al.,  "Crimes  of  Violence  by  Women,**  in  13  Crimes 
of  Violence,  868   (Staff  Report,  U.S.  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  (1970'     (Hereafter,  "13 
CrJrthes  of  Violence**) . 
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ipouM  mirdsrs  h«v«  a  grMtar  social  and  economic  cost  than 
ir  Komioidas  bacauaa  the  incarceration  of  the  offenders  naKoa 
[>hana  of  their  children.         A  study  of  women  in  priipn  for 
aiurdering  their  husbands  or  con^nions  should  inquire  into  the 
fciptory  of  their  relationship  with  their  victin,  and  who  is 
caring  for  and  supporting  their  children.    This  could  document 
the  hidden  social  and  econonic  costs  of  the  orpHani^d  children 
of  battered  wives,  as  well  as  the  potentially  lethal  consequences 
of  wife  beating. 

Definitions  of  self-defense    and  victim  provocation  are 
being  expanded  to  provide  the  basis  for  acquittal  and  light 
sentences  when  husband  imirders  are  committed  by  wives  who 
have  been  the  victims  of  years  of  wKe  beating.    A  wifo»s 
conyiction  for  mrdering  her  husband  was  reversed  because  the 
trial  court  failed. to  charge  the' Jury  that  the  defendant  had 
no  duty  to  retreat  froa  an  assailant  in  her  own  home. 
These  defefiaea  raise  difficult  problems  f or  a  society  which 
seeks  to  deter  murder  by  making  it     rewarding  and  unnecessary. 


12,    cf.    ^Parents  in  Prison,  Porgottea  Children  Find  Home  in 
SchooT7"^he  itew  York  Times >  November  17,  1977,  p.  35,  col.  1. 

13*  People  v>  Paxton>  47  Mich.  App.  144,  149,  209  N,W.  2d  251, 
253-54  a973). 
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AnalysiB  of  spouse  mirdsrs  shows  th#t  wives  tend  to  kill 
husbands  who  have  •  history  of  bestinq  them,  although  husbands  kill 
wives  without  provocation.      Sociologist ,  Marvin  Wolfgang, 
developed  the  concept  of  "victim-precipitated**  homicideB. 
He  defines  then  as  "those  crisiinal  hoaiicidetf  in  which  the  victim 
is  a  direct,  positive  precipitator  in  thercrime. **    The  Victim  is 
the  first  person  to  use  physical  force  against  his  eventual 
i|urderer,^f      Applying  this  analysis  to  spoufie  murders,  he  found 
that  21  husbands  and  S  wives  were  victims  of  victim-precipitated 
homicides,  but  in  non-victim-precipitated  homicides,  19  victims  - 
were  husbands  while  48  %ferc  wives.        Wilt  and  Bannon  found  that 
husbands  killed  their  wives  after  insultinq  their  wivco  or  ordering 
their  wives  to  perform  some  task*     These  hubbands  attacked  their 
wives  because  the  husband  felt  their  wives  should  accept  insults 
passively,  or  because  the  husbands  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
way  their  wives  performed  the  tasks. 


*14.     M.  Wolfqanc;,  Patterns  in  Criminal  Homicido  2^2  (19SB). 

15.  Id.  260 

16,  G.  Wilt  and  J.  Barinon,  "Conf I ict-Mot iv.U od  Horici<!tfB  nnd 
Assaults  in  Detroit,"  lx>n>c'st  ic  Violt-ncc  and  thf  Poljit't^  39-40 
(Police  Foundation  lOVTT. 
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Wife  abuse  entails  not  only  extreme  phynipcil  punishment,  but 
extraordinary  degradation  of  the  %«>fnan?^       A  pLrson  whoso  sonjie 
of  aelf-vorth  has  been  destroyed  in  this;  way  is  not  deter  red  hy 
the  probability  of  punishnont  tor  nurckr.     Sho  r^^iy  bv'iieve  that 
ahe  ia  vK^rthlcsH  and  doservfs  to  go  to  prison.     Sho  n.iy  cec 
prijfbn  as  better  than  her  present  exi5,tentii  with  its  coiir.tanL 
brutality r    The  wonan  who  cutfero  in  thir.  v/ay  nay  be  conRlUoted 
to  be  temporarily  inucine  and  therefore  not  guilty  of  murder. 
Each  case  must  be  evdlu«iLec!  so  that  it  is  clear  th:iL  the^o 
defenses  will  succeed  only  whfm  ci;cape  ^j;  practically  inipos!;Lblc 
or  the  offender  is  not  capable  of  knowing  the  r.^yariing  of  her  act 

Ward,  Jackson  and  Ward  v;ho  conducted  the  California  woaen^c 

prinon  study  drew  two  conclusions  from  their  finding:;.  The 

firfit  is  thit  ••in  order  to  prevent  a  najor  portion  [one-thirdl 
of  the  criminal  violence  in  which  woiien  t^ngage,  one  -..ould  h.ivo 

to  do  something  «iboiit  unha'jpy  [violent]  marr iager-  and  love 

affairs."    Secondly,  they  point  out  that  there  in  a  trend  tow.ird 

increased  violence  by  women,  which  may  be  **acceleraled  as  ^/o.:i?n 

become  emancipated  from  traditional  female  role  requi  reineut*;.  •*  ^  ® 

Those  theories  have  grave  impl  ication.s  for  incre^iics  in 


17.     rUrtin,   Bj.ttejotl  Wives,   1-8;   76-86;  Wilt   and  liannon,  in 
Dowcatic  VioUneo  Ind^thr^roj  ici»,   39-40   (Polie**  Koundal  ion  I'lVO); 
Eisonbcrg  ahcT  Mick  low,   1  Womon^B  Rig^ht^s  L.   Rrp.  14  4 -4'). 

li*     13  Crimes  of  Violence,  907. 
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spouse  murder  rcsultimj  from  hur.^>ondi;  trtMtiny  v/ivi'  .  as  objects 
of  property.     The  t radii Loaal  tolc  of  wife  a^i  sorvMr.t  who  in.iy 
be  chastised  by  hor  husband  is  bfing  rc-JocttHl  by  wduri.  If 
woir.en  arc  unable  to  got  ht»lp  from  !;c>ciety  to  cxt^ic.ito  Lhomiielvej 
fron  such  violent  rclation:;hip*;,        »to  restructure  th:?i;<^ 
relationships^  they  may  incrfa'^.ncjly  turn  to  violtncro  ci.:  the  only 
apparent  resolution.     When  ultimately  lethal  Vronf  rrjMi  .»t  i^mn  take 
place  between  i;i>ou!ieii  it  h.ii;  b-jt-n  .shuWn  lhat  eith^-r  patty  couUi 
become  the  victim. 

Society  h<TJ  an  obligation  to  n.iK«'  thi:.  lyi»o  o{  pird^T 
unnecosf.ary,  and  to  mvike  the  alternative  of  e::i:,ii.c  {>:>:. ;;iblo  an  l 
rewarding.     N:>aningful  respoivii-i  to  Lh«>  rie^'dLi  of  b  it  t  .tc^  \.'ivl'  : 
will  nave  tli'.^  livi»:i  of  woiiKn  i\iv\  r.'ti.     r*t!uUes  h.ivi*  |.  r  ii.  -rit  otl 
th*-  pa^tern^;  which  preccdf^  r.pou.;-  nurder.     T^t  irly  i:J  u-.*<-iU-}  to 
dcterraine  the  nlfjniUcMnt  d'i  I  f  crt-nr,.'..  t.^-tw/t^n  the..  -  virn  ba^.iuj 
Kituatlons  which  rt-;ult  in  munU  c,  au'l  Ihose  whic^    ir-  c-ii'l-l  by 
othr.r  neann.  ,  Th^r  varion:;  nc-thuU;  uf     |hm:'.Ui1  ir.'.A'Mxoix 
'   should  b-  analyz«rd  to  d.-tfrnin»«  th,-ir  fr.-^puMu:v  ar  1  th-^ii 

c-ffifac:y  for  the  family  M-Mbers.     t:k-  jm*.  t.'rnfi  oT  (.M'ia.t  au  1 
relation:.hipn  prer.er.t  in  th.»  histori^-s  n\   r,u:h  of  vioUnt 
cjroupn  .-should  be.  comiMred  with  th.:..  of   f.n.lli.  '.  In  whiHi  wif.- 
b-.ttinc,  haL.  not  exirJtfrd.     Viw  1  h-  i-'.ulls,  (onrlu-iMns  c'.niM 
ho  re.ich.'d  about  tlu.  typ^^r.  of  f.-rvirr..  anl  J  u^m  on  whi-li 

brinj  .ib;>ut    the  r f  1  i'c: t  » v.- ,   pvacrfnl   en-i  t  .  vif  h"...tinj, 
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and  which  may  prevent  family  violence.    Policier.  can  them  be 

v. 

^designed  which  will  make  homicide  an  unn(*cc<;s<iry  means  oC  \ 


ending  wife  beating,  and  maVe  liCc!  outsilde  of  prition  ftahicfyincj 
enough  to  wake  murder  un^warding. 

The  rolat^onr.hlp  of\|^irtlor  vict\m  and  offender  arc  fare  Cully 
recorded.     Antecedent  incidentr.  of  wito  boatiny  art,-;  however,  • 
sub&umcd  under  the  genera!  categories  of  violent  crinu*:;  cmd  ^ 
^    of  fen  Be  a  variously  denominated:     attr^mptt'd  a!if;ault;  sim{jlti  n*isaalt; 
acigravatcd  'artsault  or  ai;r.ault  and  battery;  attempted  murdur, 
^ssaultvith  intent  to  maim;  and  murder;  harrai;r,mont;  menacing; 
.   rrcklesD    cn^langorment; «ind  criminal  tronpasi;.    Comnvntatorr;  have, 
noted  that  bt'cause  thc\  relationship  of  victim  and  offender  are 

roQjorded  for^  murder  only,  the  true  extent  of  serious  v/Jfe  beating 

I  \      •  19 

t  *is  hidden  In  the  criminal  assaulrt , arrests  and  convictions. 

' \-    Police '^yid  prost-cMtors  shouUi  be  required  to  collect  data*  on  the 

^         - '  *  *  * 

nature  of  the  offense  chtirqed,  relationship  of  victim  to  offender, 

And  police  or  prosetutor  <lispOKitibr\.     It  will  theti  be  {jossible  to 

•  a^^certain  the  e>»tent  .and  seriouKnes'^  of  reported  family  viDlrnc*'. 

The|j  -data  will  also  indicate  the  numbfrs  of  tlios{»  seeklnq  hfli» 

to  end  the  violenee.  and  response  th»»y  get  from  the  legal  ^yiilen. 


lUlt  CO' 

and  l»rc!Ver: !  Ion 
206* 11 9701 . . " 
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Ono  of  thi'  nuijor  ohjt.iclr;:  to  frulin<|  vioU-nt^M'l  Jt  ion^ihipii  is 
iho  inability  to  cihtiiin  j»rc^lnpt   Cf)Urt   dct  j-rniTiat  ion  nf  nlinony  and 

child  su^»port  ri»jhtr.  and  to  of  fpi.-t  i vol  y  orif»>r(:o  court. -ordtTod 
«;u;»uort  anM  alin^iony,     A  t*'r\-y»'ai  stU{iy  of  court -or»l«'M*J  child 
support   in  an  unidont  i  f  i<ul  Wiscon»:iM  m«f  t  ropol  i  t  an  county,  showivJ 
that  only  381  of  husbands  fully  cumpl  it-d  witli  Iho  child'  support 
provisions  ot  divorce  judgments  less  than  one  year  old- 
Forty- two  pocct?nt  failed  to  make  any  payments  in  the  first 
year  after  judgment.    As  tho  a(jLr  of  the  judgment  increased 
to  ten  years,  the  number  of  fully  compliant  husbands 
dwindled  to  13%,  while  the  number  of  no n- paying  husbands 
grew  to  70%.  _ 

A  cur-rrnt  study  of  child  support  compliance  in  tor^ 
lllinc>i£>  urbtin  and  rural  countioH  re* veals  lliat  of  judgment*: 
entered  in  196!>  ^6%  were  fully  complied  with  and  2G*i  were  not 
nt  all  complied  with  during  the  first  year  of  the  judgment,  • 

^  By  the  fitth  year  of  the  judgment,  full  comp"*  iancc  •Mroppvd  to 
•37%  and  non-compliance  rose'to|33%.     Kor  judgments  entered  in 
1970  the^-e  was  full  crtmpl  i,ance(with  43%  and  non-compliance  In 
33%  of  the  cases  during  the  first  year.     In  the  fifth  year 
full  cbmplianco  droppccK  to  18%  and  non-compliance  rose  to* 

20.  K.   Kckhardt,   "Ih-yiancf,  Vi  r.i  hi  1  i  I  y ,  iin«l  I.i-M'»1  Arlion: 
The  Duty  to  Suppcv^J^  15  Social  Prohlorn::  470,  4/3-74  (PJOH) 

21.  W.   I).  Jotmr.on,    "Dofavilt    in  Court   Orrlorod  Child  Support 
Payrnon  t.ii,    ,  to  ho  piddMihod,         Conciliation  Court  Hcv.,  March 
1  078. 
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These  two  stuclifj;  yhoul'.!         »uMri'Mt<-iI  wi  +  r>  m<  r.«  r.vt-Mi  W' 
on  default  in  court-orciored' iJUpp^M  ♦   p.i/jt'nfs.     N.         tli<..b:  of 
■  upport  enforcement  nhould  \>v  trii-i.     All   mmj-   rt.url.M:.     1.  ujL: 
from  their  inception  be  paid  by  ptiyrnli  dcdtjft  i  >n  oi  h  r.  U'la:. 
way  lupport  paymentr.  will  bf  aftsured  foi'  o:;  loni        th"  run  is 
employed,  anJ  payroll  deduction  orderi;  will  not   5;f  i  in  1 1  i /r*  <i  nu.ti 
as  on«  who  has  previously  defaulted.     In  ad  lit  inn,       n  wj  1  I  n»' 
oaved  the  emot iont-.l  1  y  stro:;r.ful  task  of  writiiii  .•>!.  .  -:  ■  »  v  fl,-  ir 
former  wives .  • 

Initial  nup|x>rt  ordorn  should  provide  t  (m- jm^Ti'mi  t  r.  rrMM.i.'ti 
to  the  date  of  commonccfliont  ot   the  fujpi'jrt  prot-r-vd  i  n-j .     Thif.  roli 
wpuld  deiiti'oy  tht»  current  atlvantiHii*  ijaLncd  froin  dcK'.yiriM  a  hcvi?  ir^. 
antl  thereby  the  court's  deLerminatiron  J>t   thcj  prc»..|      t  iV«'  support 
award.     Einor'joncy  public  anr.  i  sttirift-  tjiMntr;  could  b.'  r<-|\i    1  i  \o'\. 
the  retroactive  p<irt  ion  of  the,  awar<i. 

Willful  defaults  in  nupjxjrt  paytnMnts  arr  not  p  nili/f.d.  'Ih»: 
nonp^.yinq  spouse  ha^i•  interest-free  uh"  of   th»^  ncjiH/y  h»'  r.h«>uld  b-* 
paying  for  thr-  supjjort  of  hi*;  wife  .>nd  childf-n.    ^TU'^jn''  dep.  rrJf nt 
on  tlie  payments  <jften  pay  interest  on  rr.oney  bnr  rov.c*'  r«)r   livi:,  j 
exponscj;.     Arrears  owed  Khoul<r  be  awardfd  witli   it»*-M»  !:*,   eoMr;.  .'! 
fees  and  court  co5;t.*;  to  deter  support  detavilf  ain\   Lo  '.\wr  th«v 
recipients  from  a<iditional    Loss.  • 

The  movin,'  i  icty  in  a  i;4iiJport  (-nf orofiu»''ut   -n-t  i{»n  ni.iy  i..  "tv.'«  r 
only  the  arrears  vic'<Tue(i  d  t   tlu-  t  iui»'  of   ihn  n>i,  ii  •  n-  •  •in-  n  t    f>!    t  if 
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proceeding.     Arrears  which  accrue  after  the  coiiunercenunt  of  the 
enforcement  action  must  he  Bubject  of  a  subsequent  proccfdimj .  The 
Bpouiiis  whc   should  be  reccivintj  support  iMyments  must  boar  the 
expanse  and  burden  of  successive  actions  to  recover  all  thac  ir.  due 
under  a  support  and  alimony  judgment. 

Statutory  provi60f\.    should  be  made  for  amendment  of  the  wife's 
papers  on  the  date  of  the  hearing  or  submission  of  the  enforccanent 
application  to  include  any  arrears  accumulated  since  commencement 
ol  the  action.     This  would  also  save  fcourt  timt»  by  reducing  the 
number  of  enforcement  proceedings.     Of  course,  husbands  have  always 
had  the  right  to  prerent  evidence  of  paynients  made  up  to  and 
including  the  date  of  the  hearing. 

A  last  suggestion. for  facilitating  support  enforcement  is  that 
attaclicnent  of  the  defaulting  spouse's  property  be  mandatory  when 
arrears  exceed  $l,0yOO.OO,  and  a  payroll  deduction  order  is 
impracticable.     Men  with  valuable  assets  but  little  or  rio  visible 
income  from  employment  should  not  be  insulated  from  judgments  for 
arrears.     Judges  are  reluctant  to  use  their  contempt  powers  to 
sentence  a  man  to  "alimony  jail."    Contempt  is  a  questionable 
weai^on,        limited  success  in  getting  the  payments  needed  by  the 
family.     Attact^ment  of  assets  has  the     'vantage  of  producing 
Income  from  s£ile  or  redemption.     If  battered  wives  can  rel>  on 
support  and  alimony  payments,  they  may  become  freer  to  |cavc 
husbands  who  full  or  rcffuso  to  ce^iJio  their  «i9»;<uilt!», 
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Pinally,  the  wo»t  important  aid  to  battered  wives  is, a 
shelter  where  they  can  safely  stay  with  their  children.  Shelters 
liitovide  constantly  available  emergency  refuge.    Residents  give 
•■Otional  support  by  beli«iving  and  understanding  the  problems  of 
woMn  flefing  violent  husbands.    Staff  assist  the  women  in 
obtaining  welfare  assistance,  legal  representation  and  medical 
treatment.    Publicity  about  the  existence  of  shelters  give^  battered 
wives  knowledge  that  they  have  alternatives  available  in  times  of 
SMrgenoy*    from  this  position  of  safety  and  strength  women  can 
deteraine  if  they  want  to  try  to  reconcile  with  their  husbands  or 
if  they  want  to  start  lives  on  their  own. 

Study  is  needed  to  learn  alternative  methods  of  shelter 
financing  and  operation .    The  present  ad  hoc  system  of  one-year 
government  grants  results  in  too  much  staff  time  being  spent  to 
obtain  future    funding  instead  of  serving  resident  needs.  Technical 
assistance  is  needed  in  the  areas  of  corporate  organization  and 
structure,  toning,  renovation,  building,  health  and  safety  code 
compliance,  procurement  and  service  agreements,  labor  relations, 
and  police  and  community  relations. 

•  Analysis  of  existing  federal  programs  is  needed  to  find  those 
Which  could  provide  assistance  to  individual  battered  women,  and 
to  shelters  and  other  supportiviv  programs.    This  information  should 
be  made  available  in  a  single  publication,  and  the  agency  efforts 
coordinated  to  asure  effective  response  to  actual  needs. 
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ftTATEMEIT  OF  XABJOBT  7IBLD6,  BBOOXITir  LEGAL  8EEYI0E8, 

BROOKLTV,  H.T. 

Ms.  Fields.  Our  office  focuses  on  those  seeking  assistance  to  escape 
repeated  incidents  of  physical  violence.  Our  clients  are  perhaps  the 
strongest  of  the  population  of  battered  women  because  thev  come  to 
us  seekinff  divorce,  knowing  that  they  want  to  terihinate  the  violent 
relaticaship  a.^d  using  legal  remedies  to  do  so. 

In  the  past  6  years,  we  have  seen  approximately  3,000  women,  who 
1  were  seekmg  divorces  beotuse  of  repeated  incidents  of  serious  physical 
/  assault.  From  May  1976  through  May  1977,  60  percent  of  our  800 
women  divorce  clients  had  been  beaten  by  their  husbands  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  Of  these  860  battered  wives  at  least  30  percent  had 
been  beaten  while  they  were  pregnant  r% 

Wife  beating  is  not  solely  an  urban  problem..  Montffomery  Ck>unty, 
Md.,  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  Fairfield  County,  Conn.— three  of  the  most 
affluent  counties  in  the  United  States— have  shelters  or  programs  for 
battered  wives.  People  from  those  programs,  have  corresponded  with 
us  to  discuss  the  similarities  in  the  problems  that  the  battered  women 
face,  no  matter  what  their  social  and  economic  class. 

Middle-class  women  do  not  have  the  economic  indepjendence  to  free 
themselves  from  battering  husbands.  In  addition,  when  middle  cloM 
women  go  to  the  court  or  to  the  police,  thev  suffer  from  a  lack  of 
crmtibility.  No  one  is  going  to  believe  that  a  husband  who  is  a  physi- 
cian or  a  lawyer  has  Wittered  his  wife.  There  are  judges  who  treat 
these  women  as  being  basically  untruthful.  Judges  identify  with  the 
male  of  equal  -status,  not  with  the  battere<l  woman. 

Similarly,  the  battered  parent  and  the  battered  sibling  face  serious 
lcg»l  barriers  to  relief.  The  battered  spouse  can  get  a  divorce  ond  bar 
her  former  husband  from  her  home  or  remove  herself  from  hishome. 
If  your  "Batterer  is  your  sibling,  how  do  you  divorce  himt  What  is 
the  legal  remedy  for  the  battered  sibling?  What  is  the  legal  remedy 
for  the  battered  parent  trving  to  remove  a  post-adolescent,  emanci- 
pated son  from-the  parent's  home?  I  have  seen  rases  of  this  noture— 
not  many  because  it  is  not  in  my  area  of  prartire — ^biit  when  we  see 
them  we  are  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  legal  remedies. 

Mr.  SriiKtTFJi.  How  old  would  that  child  batterer  be  ? 

Ms.  FiKiJJS.  Thirty-two. 

Mr.  SciiEUER.W}iy  can't  the  parent  just  kirk  him  out?  _ 
Ms.  Frrj4)s.  That  is  the  problem.  She  doosn't  have  the  physical 
.  strength.  If  she  did.  he  would  not  have  l)Poten  lier  in  the  first  place. 
He  lives  with  her.  He  is  lazy  and  does  not  work.  He  is  supported  by 
her,  and  when  he  docs  not  like  the  dinner  slie  cooks,  he  punrlies  her 

around.  ,  ,    .    ,  u 

What  does  she  do?  She  must  fleC  her  home  beraiisc  he  is  the  pny- 
sicallv  strong  one.  The  criminal  rourt  process  is  slow.  It  takes  many 
morttbs  to  complete  the  prosecution.  "NVherc  doos  the  60-yenr  old 
mother  go  while  the  rase  is  pending?  We  have  difRrulty  obtaining  o 
conviction  in  that  kind  of  "one-on-one"  situation.  The  son  says  "she 
fell  down  the  stairs,"  and  the  mediral  expert  will  not  romp  to  court 
to-testiify,  even  under  subpoena.  Wo  rnnnot  prove  that  the  mother  was 
beaten  without  the  corroboration  of  expert  mcdit  al  testimony.  The 
jury  finds  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  and  cannot  convict. 
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How  can  we  get  the  battering  son  out  of  the  house?  He  is  not  a 
tenact.  We  have  no  landlord  and  tenant  proceeding. 

Mr,  Scimm.  Even  without  the  battery  it  seems  to  me  a  person  who 
is  paying  the  rent  in, his  own  lease  has  a  right  to  determine  who  lives 
with  them.  Supposing  a  stranger  moves  in  f  ^      •  .  , 

Mr,  FntM.  You  could  probably  get  the  stranger  out  for  criminal 
trespass. 

Mr,  ScmsuEit  Why  couldn't  you  get  a  son  or  daughter  out  who  was 
not  welcome? 

Ms.  FicuM.  You  would  have  the  problem  of  trying  to  establish  that 
this  was  not  merely  a  "family  dispute"  that  does  not  belong  either  in 
the  landlord  and  tenant  court  or  in  criminal  court.  These  are  the  prej- 
udices of  our  legal  syMem.  The  judges  do  not  want  to  deal  with  family 
violence.  Absent  the  divorce  proceeding,  we  have  limited  remedies. 
Once  we  get  the  judipient,  how  do  we  enforce  it?  The  problen)  in 
that  situation  is  that  if  we  have  to  change  the  locks  and  remove  the 
son,  how  do  we  keen  him  from  breaking  back  in?  If  he  breaks  back  in, 
does  the  court  hold  nim  in  contempt  and  put  him  in  jail  ? 

The  court's  application  of  remedies  is  inadequate.  In  a  family  vio- 
lence situation  this  is  true  for  all  victims:  wives,  children,  parents 
and  siblings.  The  legal  system  forces  victims  to  flee.  The  victim  is 
locked  in  a  shelter.  We  caU  it  a  "shelter''  for  battered  wives  and  chil- 
dren, but  we  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  victim  while  the  offender  re- 
mains free.  He  is  in  possession  of  his  home,  his  property  and  comforts, 
in  the  prttence  of  his  friends  and  relatives,  and  it  is  the  victim  who 
becomes  the  fugitive  who  must  hide. 

Middle  class  violence  is  as  serious  a  problem  but  is  hidden  by  the 
use  of  private  physicians  who  do  not  keep  data,  and  who  do  not  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  become  aware  of  patterns  of  the  syn- 
drome. 

Until  2  years  ago,  lawyers  who  are  private  divorce  practitioners 
would  tell  me'that  they  had  nevor  seen  a  battered  wife.  I  knew  that 
was  impossible.  As  lawyers  have  begun  to  ask  the  right  kinds  of  ques* 
tions  and  recognize  what  they  have  in  front  of  them,  divorce  lawyers^ 
for  the  middle  class  are  recognizing  battered  wives.  ^ 

Richard  Gelles,  in  his  study,  The  Violent  Home,  |with  an  ad- 
mittedly small  sample  of  «0],  stated  that  one  of  t]u»  ma  jot-  factors  in 
family  violence,  certainly  in  husbands  heating  wives,  was  f  r  istration. 
He  stressed  that  it  coul^  not  be  attributed  to  unemploymc iit  only.  He 
found  that  men  with  jobs  in  which  they  had  a  great  de«l  of  respon- 
sibilty  but  no  authority,  and  therefore  suffered  frustration,  were  more 
likely  to  beat  their  wives  than  unemployed  men,  or  men  with  blue 
collar  jobs  that  were  exclusively  manual  so  that  these  two  groups  did 
not  suffer  from  as  much  frustration  at  the  firsl  group. 

Mn  SctiKiTER.  Repeat  thot,  or  elaborate  on  that. 

Ms.  Frei-ns..  Oellos  studied  RO  families.  He  found  that  men  who  had 
jo\m  in  which  fhey  had  much  responsibility,  with  many  demands 
made  on  them,  but  no  power  or  authority  to  make  policy  or  to  hire  or 
fire,  were  more  likely  to  beat  their  wives  than  men  who  wrre  either 
unemployed  or  had  low  status,  manual  jobs  which  did  not  impose 
upon  them  the  '  lOtional  stress,  other  than  boredom.  The  frustration 
level  led  to  tho  violence  at  home. 
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Mr  ScHKUER.  Do  you  think  that  polimnon  would  hnvc  snrh  frus- 
trating demixndin^  jobs  without  the  onpnbility  of  doing  very  much 
about  the  reaponsibilities  that  were  given  them,  to  be  tremendous 
spouse  batterers  and  child  batterers? 

Ms.  Fields.  The  New  York  City  Police  Department  lins  a  service 
which  counsels  the  battered  wiveJj  of  police  officers.  The  service  re- 

?ue8ted  1,000  copies  of  a  booklet,  '^A  Handbook  for  Beaten  Women.^' 
liey  are  batterers) 
Mr  SrnEUER.  They  are  batterers? 
Ms.  FTEii)A.  Yes,  to  a  hiph  degree. 

The  New  York  Police  Department  spends  a  lot  of  time  counseling 
the  battered  wives  of  police  officers. 
Drr  Walkkr.  Some  are  physicians. 
Mr  ScilRiTER.  How  about  Congressmen? 
Ms.  FiELDS.^Rut  they  are  the  secret  ones. 

Mr  SciiEtTER*  I  can  show  ^vou  sevfrnl  newspnf>er  articles  on  that 
subject.  There  was  an  -article  in  the  newspaper  yesterday.  T  think  it 
was,  on  police  stress.  It  was  a  very  interesting  article  on  police  stress, 
nnci  indicated  timf  the  stixfks  under  wliirli  the  pnliroineii  are  f^nlii^M  tcd. 
It  is  extremely  interesting  that  tlie  stress  under  which  policemen 
work — and  they  did  mention  the  New  York  City  Department  as  lieing 
very  much  interested  in  this — often  produces  an  inordinatelv  high 
rate  of  heart  attacks,  headaches,  various  illnesses  that  T  didn^t  know 
came  fr<*m  stress,  but  apparently  do. 

Ms.  FlKlJ)K.  Also,  their  tniiiiiii<r  is  vinl:nt  frniiriiig.  They  siv 
trained  to  the  skills  of  violence.  Our  |)olico  officers  have  billy  Vlubs 
as  well  as  guns.  This  would  lead  tliem  to  violo^it  >olutions  of  problems 
as  opposed  to  peaceful  r'esolutious.  They  are  nctinn-orieute<|  an<l  phys- 
ical-oriented. ,  • 

Mr.  SniKrER*  T  thinH  that  is  a  little  bit  unfair  because  as  part  of 
their  training,  they  are  given  %  great  deal  of  training  in  that  on  the 
restraints. 

Ms.  Ffki.Ds.  T  do  not  mean  this  as  an  attack  on  police  officers.  I 
think  James  Bannon.  who  has  a  Ph.  D..  in  sociology  and  is  executive 
deputy  commander  of  the  Detroit  Police  Depjirtment.  is  responsible 
for  that  comment.  T  attribute  it  to  hini.  He  has  studied  police  officers 
for  over  20  rears  as  a  police  officer  and  comnuinder.  Tt^is  hif^  opinion 
that  those  who  tend  to  l)ecorue  police  officers,  pins  theirTraining.  lead 
to  an  action  orientation.  That  is  not  to  say  they  are  had.  Thnt  is  the 
naturb  of  the  society.  Our  hero  is  Kojak.  not  Casper  ^filktoast. 

Perha^ps  instead  of  pointing  to  women's  1il)eration  as  the  cause  of 
violence,  we  might  look  at  it  as  the  cause  of  exposure  of  family  vio- 
lence. Because  women  are  no  lonirer  willing  to  Im>  chattels  an<l  no 
longer  willinir  to  be  their  husbancrs  servants,  who  one  their  husband 
absolute  obedience  as  would  an  apprentice  or  a  child,  thev  are  not 
going  to  stiind  for  the  violeuce.  They  are  going  to  seek  help  and  ex- 
pose it  and  speak  out.  So  that  the  increase  is  not  an  increase  in  inci- 
dence but  an  increase  in  reporting,  as  we  have  seen  an  increase  in 
reportinir  of  rape  l^ecause  we  have  Inimanized  our  rape  laws. 

Mr.  SriraiTR.  Well,  there  has  Wen  an  increase  in  reporting  of  a  lot 
of  crime  as  people  achieve  the  perception,  whether  right  or.  wrong, 
that  police  were  going  to  do  sometlnnfr  alxuit  it.  and  there  was  a  point 
or  purpose  to  be  served  by  going  to  the  polic  e  station  or  calling  them 
up.  So  a  lot  of  the  so-cttHed  increase  in  crime  is  really  a  measure  of  the 
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mcreasod  confidence  that  the  citizenry  hna  of  the  police,  nnd  pnrticu- 
larly  in  the  case  of  rape,  where  the  averngo  woman  who  hns  been  a 
victim  of  rape  now  feels  that  she  won't  bo  treated^  ns  the  pwilty  one, 
as  the  one  who  seduced  the  man,  ns  the  one  who  invited  the  attack. 
Her  past  sexual  history  won't  be  involved.  So  these  were  treniendous 
impediments  for  women  to  report  rnpe.  Now  thnt  those  barriers  nre 
cominp  down,  there  is  a  prent  denl  mon^  rnpe  boinjr reported. 

Ms.  FfKLOfl.  Wife  bentinj;  is  no  lonpfer  lecral.  Historically  it  was 
legal  under  the  common  law.  It  wns  not  until  Inte  in  the  19th  century 
that  wife  beatin^r  became  illeirnl.  Wife  bentinp  became  proum...  for 
divorce  in  many  jurisdictions.  In  Now  York  it  wns  not  until  1002  that 
it  was  ndded  to  the  divorce  law.  Tho  only  ground  for  divorce  in  New 
York  until  that  date  was  adultery. 

So  we  had  legal  sanction,  legal  support,  for  wife  benting  histori- 
cally, and  that  flowed  from  thf  fact  thnt  the  husbnnd  hnd  full  respon- 
sibility for  his  wife's  actions.  Since  he  did,  he  nlso  hnd  the  right  to 
cfiastise  her  and  prevent  her  from  doing  wrong  so  he  would  not  hJiye 
to  answer  for  it.  , 
'  The  legnl  system  today  fnils  to  prever^wifc  benting  and  to  protect 
battered  wives  from  illecrnl  nttncks  from Tlieir  Inisbnnds.  Tt  is  assumed 
-that  the  wife  is  the  guilty  party  who  desenTd  the  beating. 

Having  no  recourse  under  the  Inw.  the  bntterecl  wife 'is  forced  to 
fl^.  Her  position  is  worse  than  tlint  of  the  rnpe  victim  liecnnsc  if  she 
unable  to  flee  she  is  compelled  to  continue  to  reside  with  her  ussnilnnt, 
live  in  the  snme  household  with  him. 

Resenrch  must  1m»  directed  toward  developing  nieniiingfnl  legnl 
responses  nnd  preventive  techniques.  Tlie  poliro  crime  ^prevention 
function  is  not  beinir  developed  in  s|)ite  of  (»mphnsis  on  sopliisticnted 
responses  tp  domestic  violence.  The  nvernge  patrolmen  fnils  to  gather 
sufficient  information  to  make  a  determination  of  the  nature  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  .^^ciiKi  KR.  I  would  like  to  hear  fioiu  eneh  of  von  on  the  s|)eeifi%' 
question :  ^Vliat  should  this  subcommittee  do  in  terms  of  enconrnging  * 
research,  if  it  is  needed,  if  it  has  not  l)een  done  before?  'What  needs 
to  be  done,  and  hasi.'t  l)een  done  before,  either  bv  Contrress  or  by  the 
executive  branch?  ^^^lat  kirul  of  research  sbonloVe  be  encouraging 
that  would  1)0  useful'and  for  which  there  is  a  need  ?  \ 

Ms.  FiKiiOR.  We  need  a  comparison  of  the.clifferefit  types  of  police 
responses.  There  are  two  strong  opposing  tendencies.  One  is  exempli- 
fied by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  trrtining 
manuals,  whicli  stress  arrest  avoidance  n-nd  mediation.  The  opposite 
tendency  eonies  from  the  International  Aso<Mntion  of  riiiefs'of  Police. 
They  urge  that  wife  boatings  l>e  treated  the  snmo  ns  any  other  crim- 
inal assault,  with  a  thorough  investigation  and  arrest,  if  an  arrest  is 
nocessarv*  from  the  point  of  view  of  basir*  criminal  law.  Tn  order 
words,  was  there  probable  cause? 

•  There  is  a  third  position  in  which  pftlieo  departments  make  and 
take  no  official  position — leaving  tlio  policeman  to  exercise  unfettered 
cliscrotion  in  the  area  of  family  violence. 

Mr.  SrrAC  KNAT.  That  is  where  the  six-stitch  rule  came  into  plav? 

Mr.  FrKr.i>s.  The  police  officer  «ays  he  earmrit  take  the  complaint 
hocause  it  is  »Sundny  or  l^^canse  the  pnrties  are  married  to  each  other 
or  that  the  iiian  is  the  father  f)f  the  wonuin's  children. 
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Mr.  SiiACKNAf.  Please  i^xplnin  for  the  record  tho  six-stitch  rule. 

Ms.  Field.  Police  officers,  in  an  attempt  toproviile  th<;inselves  with 
a  standard  by  which  to  determine  whether  or  not  arrest  is  required  in 
a  family  aFnault  situation,  have  iiuule  »]>  vnrious  rule.s  and  repiilu-  • 
tions,  one  of  them  is  that  if  the  women  do  not  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  stitches  on  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  spouse  then  there  Would  be 
no  arrest.  Tt  has  been  referred  to  ns  the  *^0-stitrh''  rule,  althouph  T  have 
known  it  also  to  be  referred  to  as  the  "15-stitch"  rule. 

Police  officers  have  made  a  nile  that  if  a  woman  has  been^beaten 
Vreviously  and  either  called  the  police  and  not  filed  a  complaint  or 
'  failed  to  call  the  police,  that  they  will  not  aid  this  woman  now.  Tt  is 
based  upon  the  officer's  prediction  that  her  prior  failure  to  institute 
criminal  prosecution  means  that  she  will  not  do  so  in  the  future.  We 
have  found  exactly  the  opposite.  A  woman  is  more  likely  to  follow 
throuf^h  when  she  has  eitner  failed  to  pet  aid  in  the  pa$t  or  has  not 
been  met  with  any  kind  of  strong  responsei  The  more  frustration  she 
has  met  with  previously,  the  more/likely  it  \a  she  will  follow  throu?rh. 

Our  clients  have  he^n  treated  in  hoispitals,  pone  to  priests,  social 
workers,  psychiatrists,  and  not  potten  any  help.  TTltimateJy  they 
turned  to  divorce  through  our  agency.  We  find  that  this  woman  is 
more  likely  to  follow  through  thait  the  one  who  has  suffered  the  first 
beating  only.  The  police  arc  incorrect  in  assuming  the  opposite. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  compare  the  three  jurisdictions — the  one  - 
thftt  has  the  mediation  and  no  arrest  policy,  the  one;^  

Mr.  ScHWTER.  Does  that  include  counseling  of  the  husband,  some 
kind  of  formal  counseling?  .  . 

Ms.  Fields.  What  we  want  to  do  is  examine  the  police  activity. 
Counseling,  T  think,  goes  to  the  judicial  level— to  what  the  juditre  is 
going  to  do.  I  do  not  think  we  want  police  officers  adjudicating  these 
cases.  Counseling  is  what  the  judf^e  could  order  upon  conviction  as 
adjournment  in  contemplation  of  dismissal. 

Mr,  ScincuKR.  With  or  without  a  conviction,'  isn't  there  an  informal 
system  by  which  that  abusing  husband  could  be  afforded  some  kind 
of  connfneling?  ^  . 

Ms^FnsLDS.  Tt  could  be  ordered  bv  the  court  as  an  option  to  convic- 
tion iis  part  of  the  diversion  out  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  This 
is  not  done  frequently.  I  think  it  should  be  tried. 

The  firoblems  historically  are  that  the  psychological  field  believes 
that  one  must  voluntarily  enter  these  programs  in  order  for  them  to 
be  successful.  I  would  like  to  see  what  kind  of  result  we  had  from 
compulsory  counseling.  It  would  be  an  interesting  project  to  take  the 
two  groups  of  men — one  group  of  men  put  into  mandatory  counseling 
as  a  condition  for  release  before  trial  and  the  di.smissnl  of  charges, 
and  the  other  group  of  men  put  on  probation  or  sentenced  to  30, 60,  or 
90  days,  whatever  the  sentence  for  the  misdemeanor  assault  they  com- 
mitteii— and  compare  and  follow  these  two  groups  of  men  to  see  what 
would  happen. 

T  woula  also  likAo  see  what  results  might  occur  froni  an  examirja- 
tion  of  strong  police  intervention,  no  police  intervention,  or  police 
discretion  only,  in  which  we  can  pet  a  perception  of  the  police  officer^s 
normal  tendencies  left  to  his  own  likes. 

In  addition,  we  know  that  there  were  2,359  spnr.pe  murders  reported 
by  the  FBI.  Uniform  Crime  Reports^in  1976.  This  was  11.5  percent 
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of  the  total  Mwnber  of  criniiniil  lioiuicidps.  Extitninution  of  the  social 
conditions  which  preceded  these  spou.sc  murders  hy  jndoptlnntervicws 
with  conyicted  spouse  murderers  in  institutions,  I  thmk,  would  give 
us  a  picture  of  what  precedes  the  nnirder. 

We  know,  for  instance,  when  we  incftrcerntc  men  or  women  for 
murderinj?  their  spouses  wo  make  orphans  of  their  children.  It  might 
be  interesting  to  find  out  how  many  children  of  spouse  murderers  are 
in  institutional  settings  or  arc  being  supported  at  public  expense 
either  through  social  security  benefits  or  through  public  assistance 

benefits  of  welfare.  ,       »    -i-  • 

We  might  also  want  to  compare  and  conWast  those  faniilies  in 
which  the  violeuoe  ended  with  a  murder  of  one  of  the  parties,  and 
those  families  in  which  the  violence  was  concluded  or  terminated 
through  divorce  or  separation  or  counseling  to  determine  what  kinds 
of  peaceful  methods  of  terminating  violence  arc  available  and  which 
are  most  efficacious  for  all  of  the  members  of  the  family,  including 
the  child,  wlio  ma\'  or  may  not  be  involved.  ■  . 

Mr.  SciiEUER.  I  think  the  record  would  show,  .sort  of  supporting 
this  approach,  bv  the  time  a  murder  takes  place,  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  cases  that  end  up  in  a  death  were  ih  the  courts,  in  the  police 
station,  perhaps  as  inanv  as  a  dozen  times  before  for  serious  battering. 
In  other  words,  the  munler  wasn't  the  first  violent  episode.  There  were 
repeated  attacks  of  serious  violence  that  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  institutidns  in  our  society  and,  obviously,  the  fact  that  after 
half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  confrontations  with  our  Institutions,  the  fact 
that  when  that  took  place  we  .saw  the  failure  of  our  institutions  to 
cope  with  tUis  kind  of  phenomena.  ,11 

Ms.  FlKM>s.  We  need  data  of  this  type.  I'oli.  t"  depiirtinent  >hoiil(i 
report,'  whi(4r  they  do  not  do  now.  the  relationship  of  the  oftender 
and  victim. for  all*  assaults.  In  addition  to  ri'porting  tlie  relationship 
of  victim  and  offender  in  violent  ninies  other  than  imirder.  we 
might  also  want  to  know  what  kind  of  disi)osition  the  police  depart- 
ment or  pmseciitor's  office  madq.  Wc  knov;  the  result  in  imirder 
cases  only.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  happens  when 
people  seek  help  from  \m\\vc  agencies  for  .serious  violence  ftnd 
minor  violence  before*  the  murder  level,  and  to  see  what  kind  of 
respbnse  they  get  when  thev  seek  l)olp.  We  do  not  know  fins  now. 

We  only  knpw  that  the  police  report  to  iis  that  their  regulations 
state  that  thev  do  X,  Y,  and  Z.  Yet  we  know  in  our  office  and  all 
over  New  York  City  that  in  spite  of  what  the  regulations  saJ^  what 
thp  polifle  officer  does  on  his  indi vicinal  response  is  entirely  different. 
I  woi.ld  like  to  have  an  atmlysis  of  ithat.  It  is  research  that  is 
desperately  needed  in  order  to  find  the  gap  In'tween  the  rule  and  the 
practice.  Once  we  determine  what  that  gap  is.  we  naed  to  know  the 
effect  of  the  various  kinds  of  practice  on  re|>eated  violence  in  Mas 
family,  on  the  ultimate  murder  rate  on  this  family. 

Mr.  SciiEUER.  And  the  effects  on  tlu',  kids? 

Ms.  FiEUW.  That  is  another  prbbleni,  yes. 

Mr.  SriiBUEM.  That  is  a  very  big  problem. 

M.S.  FiEtJM.  That  has  not  been  Ktmlied.  We  do  not  know. 

Mr.  SciiEUER.  As  I  have  said  before,  we  have  found  an  astonisli- 
ing  and  alarming  i>ercentage  of  adult  battei-ors.  lioth  .spouse  bat- 
terers, child  batterers,  and  rapists,  and  perpetrators  of  violence 
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against  strangers,  as  the  victims  of  battery  as  children  and  the 
victims  of  sexual  abuse  on  children.  So  this  is  sort  of  perpetuating 
the  chain  of  violence  and  generational  link.  It  seems  to  nie  it  is 
very  important  as  a  matter  of  social  service. 

Ms.  F1KLD8.  The  social  services,  medical  services,  legal  services, 
and  housing  and  food  services  arc  provided  under  one  roof  in  a 
shelter.  This  gives  us  a  unique  opportimity  to  study  the  effect  on 
the  children  because  the  women  in  the  shelters  are  accompanied  by 
minor  children.  Yet,  this  is  not  built  into  moat  shelter  proposals 
because  it  woidd  be  an  enormous  expense.  The  expense  of  employmg 
a  child  psychologist  as  a  consultant  is  too  much.  This  is  a  cost  that 
shelters  recognize  woidd  prohibit  them  from  providing  basic  serv- 
ices such  as  fobd  and  electricity  because  their  budgets  are  so  tight. 
So  I  think  we  might  want  to  build  into  some  of  the  shelter  nroposals 
funding  provisions  for  child  psychologists  to  examine  and  analyze 
what  has  happened  to  the  children  of  battered  spouses. 

Our  clients  tell  us  their  children  have  very^hort  attention  spans 
in  school,  arid  that  they  tend  to  be  bed  wetters  to  a  very  late  age. 
Thev  tend  to  be  violent  with  each  other.  They  tend  to  be  very 
disobedient  towards  their  parents,  their  mother  particularly.  They 
fear  their  father  h\it  act  out  against  the  mother.  That  is  all  ver>- 
informal  and  very  impressionistic.  We  might  want  to  analyze  those 
kinds  of  problems  so  we  can  quantify  them  and  get  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  effect  on  children. 

Certainly  Federal  funding  of  shelters,  at  least  the  startup  costs 
are  a  basic  need  that  perhaps  the  committee  should  lie  supporting. 
The  problem  of  enforcement  of  child  support  and  alimony  m 
divorce  i?  enormous  and  causes  women  to  stay  in  violent  relation- 
ships out  of  bteic  economic  neccr  ity. 

A  10  year  study  of  court-ordered  child  support  in  Wisconsin 
showed  that  ojily  38  percent  of  husbands  ordered  to  makeichild 
support  payments  fully  complied  w!  ihosc  orders  from  the  first 
vear  that  the  order  had  .been  made.  T  :  re  is  a  subsequent  study  that 
IS  being  done  now. 

The  need  is  for  further  study  of  tiiis  probl(»m.  We  have  two 
very  limited  studies  on  the  amount  of  child  support  and  alimony 
compliance.  We  need  to  study  compliance  with  court-ordered  child 
support  and  court-order  alimony. 

Mr.  ScHEUKR.  And  what  means  we  can  devise  for  that? 

Ms.  FiKii)s.  Exactly.  , 

In  addition,  what  new  methods  can  we  develop  to  create  effective 
support  and  alimony  enforcement  and  compliance.  T  have  several 
ideas  which  I  Tiave  put  in  my  paper,  any  number  of  which  could 
bo  tried  on  an  experimental  basis  in  various  jurisdictions,  such  as 
support  orders  said  by  payroll  deduction  from  their  inception. 
Retroactive  support  orders  cpuld  repay  emergency  welfare  benefits 
that  spouses  have  had  to  rely  upon  while  the  court  action  determines 
the  amount  of  support  to  be*  paid.  The  retroactive  orders  woidd  have 
the  benefit  of  discouraging  delays  which  are  now  resorted  to  as  a 
method  of  saving  money  by  avoiding  the  requirement  of  paying 
support.  "  , 

There  are  several  more  proposals  including  interest  penalties  for 
willful  defatdt  in  child  support  payments.  Studies  of  this  nature 
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will  ffivc  us  a  pi<  t«irp  of  what  wo  arc  up  against  and  pivc  us  a 
SctuS  of  what  V.r  options  arc  to  create  viable  altcrnat.vos  and  solu- 
tions  to  these  problems. 

Thank  yoii.       ,  . 

Mr.  SciiEUER.  Thank  you  very  ii»u(^,  Ms.  Fields. 

Vow  do  aiiv  of  vou  have  anything  si>ecific  to  give  us  on  the  \ery 
narrow:  simp  e  ciUion  of  'the  .nii!sio.i  of  this  sul>oomnuttee 
4oSng  F?dera\  R.  &  D.?  What  R  &  D.  is  needed ?  AVhat  areas 
Rave  not  bftn  explored?  AVhat  kind  of  R.  &  D.  do  we  need? 

Dr. Valkkr.  t  think  I  would  really  ike  to  ^t'f'^rr/ M?J  n^b 
has  b^n  said  in  to<lay's  hearings,  most  in.portantly,  t»';^t  J^^  P*^^ 
lem  of  domestic  violence  has  not  been  defined  as  a  prob'em  until 
^ent  V  and  that  is  a  first  step.  We  have  not  researched  !t  because 
we  dicl  not  think  it  was  a  pi-oblenu  It  na's  a  nat.iral  event  that 
occurred,  acceptable  under  the  law  and  m  P'"'^,^^f 
ously  we  were  really  attemptmg  to  preveii    tljj  « 
violence  fron>  otcurring  but  )md  not  looked  at  the  effect  of  contnui- 
inc  violence  on  a  new  generation.      '  :.  „i„ 

1  think,  if  anything,  the  R^D.  needs  tp  be  m  every  suiple  facet 
of  our  life.  KverV  pi^bleu)  in  lifTTs  alTocted  by  the  domestic  violonce- 
Cur  cl'ildn.n,  ml  health,  our  mental  health.  <.ur  -legal  system, 
job  training.  I  guess  your  suggestion  of  a  preventive  approach  is 

Thave  been  associated  with^he  Community  Mental 
movement  for  about  10  years  now.  I  do  agree  with  Dr.  !•  itcraft 
that  sadly,  it  is  going  back  to  a  psychiatric  medical  model  again 
when^hat  is  exactly  what  the  community  mental  health  movement 
'  was  desiimed  to  ftvoid.  .      ,  i  •     *    j  w« 

PreveStive  services  have  not  had  research  and  desipi  ^n^s.  Wo 
doix't  know  how  to  measure  good  preventive  service.  P^JaPfJ'^at 
is  an  area  your  subcommittee  Cbuld  revrt'^.  How  can  we  measure  it  1 
We  know  that  we  cannot  just  use  incident\ounting  because,  when- 
ever you  start  preventive  programs,  you  i?e^lota  of  increase  in  the 

Tfe'Ttil  rSuber  of  year^  into  tl.e  program  n.atjncidence 
rates  drops.  We  need  that  supmrt,  that  kind  of  R.  &  I]  ' 
don't  lose  .some  of  tlie  veiy  good  piwentive  programs  that  we  have 
begun  to  establish. 

Mr.  SriiEitER.  Thank  you  very  much.  '  - 

Dr.  Steinmetz?  „ 

Dr  Steinmetz.  I  think  when  it  comes  to  allocating  money  you 
should  also  take  into  consideration  the  tremendous  cost  to  society  in 
-  terms  of  cost  to  the  legal  system,  welfare'syst^in- .P"son  system,  time 
lost  from  work,  i>olice,  iiuX  so  on.  I  think  that  if  we  recognized  the 
total  cost  to  society  as  a  result  of  domestic  violence  tliere  might  be 
a  more  lilwral  freeing  up  of  money  to  eliminate  the  prob  ein. 

The  first  suggestion  I  have  is  the  need  for  grants  to  develop  models 
to  better  utilize  and  coordinate  already  existing  .services.  Many 
services  are  alH<ady  existing  ilfour  communities  but  they  have  never 
been  identified  as  being  able  to  provide  help  to  the  families  that  have 
experienced  domestic  violence.  I  think  that  we  might  better  utilize 
some  of  these  facilities. 

•  "  ^  • 
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Mv  Koooiul  nroiunirndiiliou  is  tlint  wo  Iiiim*  an  ni\vi\\u\U^  imnibrr 
of  it  Sc  ly  Knmts  with  n  Iniilt-in  rvnluiit  ioii  nniipoiinit .  \N  o  iiml  to 
know  which  i)n);:raius  ixw  wnrkiiiir  umuv  suiMrssfulL-  ami  wliai  im 
various  furtors  aiv  ihal  (oiitributc  lo  thr  simmvss  of  a  |>r()-iain.. 

Mv  thini  sii^-jrosluni  ix  that  wr  iinist  roiitiniic  with  hasir  nv  'nrii 
not  onlv  to  uiiswiM'  some  of  th(»  ipH'stMnis  that  havr  nunc  up  vcstor- 
dttV,  tO(lay,  and  will  pwihahly  nnvv  up  toiiioi  ruw,  hut  also  wr  can 
Hmtinuc  to  monitor  thoprohleiu.  i   i  ,  - 

Thm»  is  onlv  our  sluily  in  ('xl.trmr  ihat  ^ 
aiff.rent  asiH^'ts  of  family  viol.n.r.  That  is  th.  MM  1-tniulM 
stihk  conchiHoil  hv  Murray  Straus,  KirhanI  ddlrs.  am  mysHf. 
Ilonofullv.  on  u  :»  or  10  vrar  hasis  that  kind  of  rrscairh  wil  lir  ron- 
tinned  so  wo  will  ho  ahlo  to.assoss  iho  prohirm  oyor  tniio.  Wo  nood 
to  ovnhiato  sooiotal  iidhion(4»s  on  violonro  as  w(dl  as  tho  otloot  ol 
proiM-auis  dosijrnod  to  roduoo  donustio  violonoo. 

Tho  fourth  su^^;rostion  is  tlio  lUM'd  for  sonio  kind  of  a  oloarui^dionso 
Ko  that  poopb  who  uro  inlor;>stod  in  start  in;:  pro^^i'anis  or  nood  infor- 
mation will  Ih»  aolo  to  rojulily  fni.l  oxistin;:  niatorials. 

Thoio  should  ho  arross  to  a  listinu  of  tho  pro^rauisM hat  havo  Immmi 
funded  t)V  (Jovoriuuont.  I  pu^ss  I  am  thinkin;:  of  somvtinn;:  iko  tiie 
cleariMK'iifniso  on  fl.ohol  ahuso  or  ohild  ahuso,  that  wcudd  lock 
snoeiFoallv  at  doinostio  violonoe. 

Mr.  Srj'iKi'Kit.  Thaidv  vou  verve  .oh.  Dr.  Slouuuetz. 

!)o  you  have  somethiu;:  to  ad.i.  Dr.  Kliloraft,  (Ui  just  tho  spo.  die 
reeoiuinondntions? 

Dr.  •FMivuArr.  I-  would  like  to  ovidenro  a  coneorn  alMuit  the 
development  of  a  pro^rraui  within  an  existing  institution.  I  think 
that  is  nil  you  havo  to  rely  upon  ut'this  p<iinl.  I  tliink  the  lawh  (ui  the 
bm)ks  will  prohahly  sui>porftho  jud^res  hohind  tho  henoli. 

Mr.  St^iKi  Kit.  What  was  tluit  (  . 

1  A  Fi.iTfitArr.  The  laws  on  the  hooks  are  prohahly  less  important 
tliiM.  the  jndfros  behind  tho  honeh.  and  thorofi)ro  n-soarrh  ouirlit  not 
to  1m»  iHMimed  neoessaril>  at  the  thin^  law  or  tiinnher  of  piyseriplioiis, 
or  the  kinds  of  te^linV  tin*  oat.ih»;:in;:  that*  is  met lioilirall y  !m»st 
available,  hut  n»ally  ou;:lil  to  hv  aimed  at  a  oritieal  analysis  of  the 
existing'  institutions  anj  how  In  fa<-t  they  operate.  Where  are  their 
prejudiees^  IIow  are  they  ^rroumled^  IJow  is  its  thoiu-y  of  the  family 
interpreted  ^  . 

1  would  like  to  say  that  il  appears  Ihal  the  eumniunityd»ased 
shelter  inovomvnt  is  with  us  an<l  is  «:ro\vin;:.  To  a  lar^n'  extent  llu' 
eonimunitydmsod  shelter  movement  Is  in  itself  innnndated  by  refer- 
enres  from  existing:  a^onvies  that  th<'  shelters  beeonio  a  dumping: 
pjoiind.  Thev  hoeonio  eentrali/.od  social  s<'rvi<*e,  and  all  of  tlie  soeini 
workers  in  the  eity  dump  peoph»  oirth<'m. 

Hathor,  I  would  likv  to  sii^^/iost.  thiit  wo.  e\porini(»nt  and  that  a 
t)rotoeol  he  eonsiil(M*ed  in  whieh  Tjo  siioHor  heeonies  not  simply  '\ 
prison  \\\\\\y  from  S(H'iiMy.  for  keeping'  people  s:ife  iuit  it  boeoiu(»s  a 
eommunity  watehdo*:  where  it  Wiiiild  havo  indepen(h;nt  aeross  and 
eoiild  overset*  the  funetion  of  existin;:  hospitals,  police  court  pro- 
fcedin):s.  and  <o  forth,  so  that  onuoin^T  practices  of  those  a^^onoios 
ran  be  subjoctiMl  to  pul>li<*  scrutiny,  and  I  think  therein  lies  the 
"answer. 

Mr.  SrnEi'KK.  Do  you  thifdc  the  sJieltiM*  ean  do  this. 
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-T.'      \IV  #=rt,mW  tJio  roiiiiimjii*\-l>ftS<*<l  shelter  isilie  only 
'^i;!&n.All-rilrt::Tlmnk.y^ 


nP^  a/vk'JJ  I  am  in  air7ee,iJnt  wi'th  wlmt  tl.ese/wo,non  have  said 
I  wo"«>  tlult  fun,lh»r fo.-  such  «  sholtar  l.ngl.t  come, 

rp*»nrch  cDinniimit-v  iind  the  sejvice  loiiiintipKy^ It  tins  coiiit  upon 
riunubl.  aT"cca,iU.  Tlhs  ,n^ininKj>r.  Walker  .nmle  reference  to 

i^'dte;  tlu3  queJtion     >-->in^ -P-^^^^^^^^ 
and  to  some  extent  i)7>,ctitn«T,e.-^b..t  tl"*™ *  ^Jj^^  ki    s  o^^ 
mon«;rtrPK 'inn-  the  Federa   (lovermnent  take?  n1*t  kinds  oi  pio 
Sl  can  ie  .n^uia  'e  that  to  some  extent  will  hVidpe^  the  tfap  and 
r  r/tCtro  c^onummiti^s  top.ther  so  that  the  .esearoh.h.M^^^  4cme 
i,  tlie  Ia»)oratorv  can  he  .iiad«^  applinfble  to  pohey  m  the  field  \ 

T)r  wTlker'!  think  one  of  the  things  that  ran  l>e  done  is  pro- 
viJ  .^llTcoruuiiitX      shelter  inoveinent  with       on^vmg  ^n- 
-sultution  at  all  times. fi^in  the  professional  comnuinity.  «  «     P  « 
feU  onals.who.are  pving  special,  psyoholojr.rul.  »>»|  ^''i;     ."^^  J^J' 
services  I  tJiink  that  is  e.sseiitial.  The  more  we  work  tofjethci,  tim 
mort  we  worl  It  om-  problems,  b«..Muis..  they  are  similar  in  nat.jre. 

When  we  divide  funds  so  they  come  from  different  ««"Hces  rather 
than^to  a  compi-ehensive  program  w..  <  reati>  strjfe  because  e^er>one 
fights  for  the  same  few  dollai-s.    ,  .     , .  , 

I  think  that  it  is  essential  that  we  mandate  a  comprehensne  kind 
of  shelter  so  that  everyl)ody  reUlly  has  to  work  togetlier.  . 

•Mc?  Shacknai.  You  wouldn't  thtnk  that  m.- a  piece  j^f^^^'^'^^'' 
that/miffht  pass  this  Congress  that  the  research  elements  and  the 
sSrX  eCents  in  a  given  agency  should  be  sei)arated  to  insulate  the 
^  chers-toi  the  political  pressure  of  th(>  action  component  ? 

WALKERNAbsohitely  not.  I  think  it  is  a  misnomer  that  re- 
•ehers  are  isolated  from  politics.  Thut  is  ].iW  not  tvue.  Good  social 
iifv  rosflarchci-s  must  comlbine  basic  scientific.aU  political  realities 
the  research  ^ ill  not  result  in  realist  ic  social  chai»gc. 
Mr,  SiiACKX.d.  It  wouldn't  be  our  intention  to.isolate  them.  How- 
\ever  it  has  l)ecot.ip  evident  in  this  sid)committce's  investiption  of  he 
Department  of  Justice  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  Politization 
n  the  reesarch  effort-NlLECJ.  This  is  .something  that  researchers 
have  continued  to  complain  about  and  claim  interferes  with  their 

Dr.  Walker.  I  unden^tjind  what  you  are  saying  about  the  researcher 
and  the  practitioner.  If  ym  don\  learn  to  work,  within  political 
realities  when  you  are  doing  scientific  research-iLyou  sit  there  and 
complrin  rather  than  look  towards  coirprom^isc-you  arc  really  part 
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of  the  prohlom  nnd  not  part  o  •  tho  solution.  Thnt  mistake,  is  why  wo' 
now  have  snrli  rontroveryv  ovor  how  u\\urv  hatteml  men  there  are. 
The  scientific,  researrhors  had  .ft  responsibility  to  punrd  against  mis- 
interpretation of  their  data  so  as  to  avoid  the  haektrnrkinp  Dr. 
Stcinmetz  had  to  do  at  the  heginninp  of  her  testimony  today. 

Dr.  Steixmktz  One  way  to  resolve  this  ])rohlem  is  to  get  around 
that  when  you  incorporate  into  the  guidelines  for  basic  reseanOi 
programs  the  requirement  that  conmuinity  peoi)le  would  serve  as 
consultants.  Of  course,  this  would  operate  the  other  way  also.  Wien 
a  frroup  applies  f^ir  funding  for  a  crisis  center  or  n  shelter,  there  has 
to  be  a  recognition,  and  it  luis  to  be.  down  on  papei*.  that  consultants 
in  the  professional  field  or  a^aden^ia  will  be  part  of  the  program.  This 
would  foster  the  integration  of  research  and  service  and  eliminate 
some  of  the  controvery  over  winch  should  be  funded,  basic  research  or 
service  progminrvs. 

I  would  like  to  iviteratc'  my  final  recommendation,  we  need  some 
kind  of  clearinghouse  so  that  people  in  conmuinities  that  may  not 
have  a' university  close  by,  with  its  library  and  retriviil  system*,  will 
be  able  to  efficiently  obtain  a  packacre  of  iuipormation  that  will  provide 
data  about  various  programs,  as  well  as  consultants  who  could  provide 
technical  assistance. 

Ms.  FiEM).  The  form  of  technical  assistance  that  shelters  need  from 
lawyers  in  terms  of  corporate  organization  and  structure,  Fuppliers' 
contracts,  labor  relations,  building  codes,  zoning,  and  h(»alth  bode  com- 
pliance is  woefully  lacking.  These  are  the  kinds  of  technical  assistance . 
that  can  be  made  part  of  a  clearinghouse  and  niodel  contract  and  brief 
bank.  All  lawyers  use  model  contracts.  We  use  forni  l)ooks.  The  need 
is  t<>  revise  thnse  model  corporate  charters  and  zoning  coi]<  var'iance 
application  forms  so  that  someone  in  a  shelter  can  take  a  form  or 
model  and  fill  in  the  blanks  and  turn  it  into  n  f muling  application 
and  zoning  cod<^  variant  appliratbn^It  is  desperately  needed.  We  get 
calls  Ir^m  all  over  the  country  nJ^hk  problems  that  can  W  handled 
in  a  backup  centei*.  * 

The  Center  for  Women  Policy  Studiesihas  received  n  gnmt  from 
the  xjtiw  Knforcement  Assistance  .\dministration  to  be  a  clearing- 
^1k)us4\  Thc:y  |)ul)lish  a  np\vsh»t(er  <'mM«m1  U'»snou>«».  y'[\\r\\  <'()V(»r<  M»\nal 
abuse  of  women  and  chilcjren  ^^ufifamiTy  violence.  Perhaps  that  kind 
*of  work  needs  to  l)e  decentralized  or  fliiuled  to  a  greater  degree  so 
that  it  can  be  respapsive  to  the  needs  of  vafiouA-eirions.        ,  * 

The  zoning  code  problems  are  going  to  l>e  different  in  the  more 
highly  populated  areas.  Tt  does  not  matter  whether  you  have  IH  peo-  - 
pie  living  in  a  farmhouse  whore. there  is  nol)ody  next  door.  Tt  does  if 
fou  are  in  an  urban  center.  v 

ITow  to  reacli  the  peopl*^ 'in  the  sfreet  iTanother  question.  How  do 
we  get  the  knowledge  of  the  availabiljtv  of  servi^^es  and  alternatives 
to  the  people  who  need  this  kind  of  help?  One  of  the  wavs  we  have 
done  it  in  Xew  York  is  by  publishing  a  ^mall  booklet.  We  have  done 
this  with  a  series  of  four  foundation  rrrants.  We  have  distributed 
copies  *free  in  the  State  ftf  New  Yortt,  and  we  have  a  backlog 
of  4,000  orders. 

Mr.  SftAc  KXAT.  Wliat  is  the  nature  of  the  booklet  ? 

Ms.  FtELDs.  Tt  is  a  self-help  booklef.  Tt  is  desiirned  for^ise  by  the 
battered  woman.  We  do  not  direct  them  necessarily  toward  clients 
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coming  to  o.ir  office  present  inp  spouse  violence  as  the  P«>blem.  We 
leave  them  in  the  .aitinff  room  when  the  enant  I'^^X;^ 
their  intake,  and  the  booklets  disappear  at  the  same  rate  ns  whenwfe 
have  divorce  clients  in  the  waitinf?  room.  Everybody  knows  somebody 
who  need*  this  fi»lf-help  booklet.    ,  *  • 

I  tSit  is  X  of  the  wavs  that  perhaps  the  GPO  can  disseminate 
this  kind  of  infoM?h<ion  as  they  dajpf<j.rmatiQn  on  sterilizing  Rronnd- 

^"^Mr.  SiiACKNAi.  We\uld  be  pnitoful  if  you  wm.ld  submit  that  for 
inclusion  into  thffTTPimim  nrord.  afid  we  will  certainly  append  that 
with  the  chairman's  permission. 

Mr.  SriiEUER.  So  ordered.  ,      ,      ,  ^  .,v,;„/,f 

Mr.  Shacknai.  Are  thorp  any  other  thouRhts  on  the  subject  of 
bridine  the  pap  lK>tween  the  two  communities? 

Dr.  FuTCRAFT.  1  would  like  to  say  T  am  not  at  all  sure  that  w.i-  pnp 
is  bad.  Manv  of  the  people  who  jfre  working  in  t  Wold,  and  T  ii  cliu.e 
mvself.  find  ourselves  working  in  this  area  not  simply  as'profe.ssionals 
Liit  our  coiiiniitments  and  involvement  with  the  commnnitv  grounds 
our  rosearrh.  T  am  not  at  all  sure  that  that  describes  all  of  the  people 
in  this  kind  of  work.  and.  therefore.  T  would  like  to  cauf  ion  all  of  us 
nljout  demanding  professional  involvement  per  so  in  resonrrh  or  pro- 
cram.  For  instance,  all  of  the  testimonv  that  has  ever  been  given  on 
the  issue  indicates  that  the  f  .  .ifessional  agencies  an;  not  adequate  to 
the  task-.  To  call  for  professional  involvement  per  se  in  ;hylters  is  irre- 
sponsible, given  what  we  know  al)out  the  institntionali/ution  of  soxism 
and  racism.  The  difficult v  we  have  eradicating  institutional  racism 
and  sexism  forces  us  to  sorionslv  question  the  increase  of  professional 
involvement.  T  would  like  to  add  that  word  of  caution.  ^  , 

In  terms  of  bridging  th(v  gap  Ix-tween  the  rommnnity  nnd  profes- 
sionals, those  professionals  wlio  involve  themselves  in  ronnnunijy  or- 
ganizations find  ttmf  the  alleffcd  gap  iio  longer  exist^af  we  simply 
mandate  a  position  for  professionals  within  the  sheUc>  raovemont,, 
they  will  do  less  for  the  community  than  for  their  own  professional 

^  *'*^M?-SriLV  KVAT.  These  are  chartres  that  have  boon  made  continuously 
during  our  investigation  of  violent  behavior.  This  has  l)pen  pointed 
out  particnlarlvln  the  area  of  sexual  assault.  Tt  was  raised  as  one  of 
the  mai'or  problem  faced  'ov  bath  researchi-rs  and  community  practi- 
tioners. Tt  is  an  area  where  tljo  Federal  Government  can  intervene  to 
effect  !Jom(fmeanintrful  change.  ,  .  • 

-  V)r  Fi.iTrnAtT.  One  possibilitv  is  that'  the  community  organizations 
onirhf  to  have  nnniarv  access  to  the  data  base,  in  the  development  of 
researrh  proirrnms,  T  don't  a^iso  far  as  to  say  thev  o.icht  t(-  have  legal 
•power /^.ver  the  kinds  of  research  that  are^financeP  by  Federal  Oovern- 
ment.  funds,  but  T  wo.ild  siurgost  to  anv  comm.mity  groups  that  arc 
operating  that  the.  invol  .••  nent  of  professional  researrhers  is  a  risk 
.they  are  going  to  have  to  t:,. f  f'»r  involving  themselves  in  this  Hind 

^  MrUrnrt  KR.  1  want  to  thank  a  •>;•  nil  for  ymir  very  thmightful  and 
stimulating  artd  ,)rrA-;cativntestim(.nv.  .  iA 

■    The  hearinpT  is  adiourn  ^d  nnti,  tomorrow  morning  at  m 
Room  334,  Cannon  Ofiicellnildiig.  ji 
fWhercupon,  at  12  i^r^  p.m..  th.  subcommittee  was  adjourned.  ]  . 
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HorsE  OF  Rr,PRr,8r,NT.\TnT.8. 
Committee  on  Scienob-and  Teciinolooy, 

StTBCOMMITTEF,  OX  DoMFilTIC  AND  INTERNATIONAL 

Scientific  Pi^NxiNO.  AxALYsifii,  Xnd CoorfniATiON, 

Washington^  D.u. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  rece^,  «t*10^0  a.m.,  in  Boom 
384.  Cannon  House  Office  Rtiilding,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Pnrsell  presiding. 

Mr  PuRMXL.  Good  moffiing.  You  probably  realize  that  the  House 
has  canceled  its  legislative  icssion  today.  With  no  session  Friday  and 
tho  so-called  holiday  Monda\  and  this  being  a  poor  year  for  Members 
.  of  the  House,  many  of  them  rft^umed  home  quickly  last  night  and  thJS 

Our"chairman,  Mr.  Scheuer  was  called  away  on  an  emergenfcy  yes- 
terday, after  o.f  second  day  of  hearing.  T  am  CongressmanPursell 
from  Michigap,  representing  the  Second  Conffre«sionnl  District, 
better  known  as  the  University  of  Michigan  area.  We  have  many  peo- 
ple in  our  university  who  are  interesi°d  in  your  testimony.  Today  we 
are  in  our  third  and  last  day  of  hearings.      "  •    '  ..^ 

The  staff  was  telling  me  last  night,  pside  from  what  I  consider  an 
unimportant  athletic  event  on  television,  that  this  committ^  did  t«- 
cei ve  nationwide  coverage  on  Walter  Cronkite's  ^nd  George  Herman  s 
broadcasts  regarding  testimony  and  comment  made  in  this  committee 
'  vesterdav  and  on  the  first  .day.  Today,  we  are  Jehghtrd  to  have  :ome 

•  very  proDjinent  people  here  who  are  recOj^ni/ed  thronghout  the  coun- 
ti^r  in  their  particnla>  field  of  expertise  whom- 1  would  like  to  ir- 
trbduce.  We  willfdo  two  things.  We-will  trv  to-summnme  testimony 
instead  of  having  it  read  so  that  we  can  add  some  mfonjiality  to  W»e 

•  hearing.  And  also  when  we  conclude  with  individual  tcfttiniony  or  as 
vou  finish,  and  if  we  have  any  questions  that  the  staff  and  I  would 
like  to  present,  we  will  take  an  answer  from  anyone  on  the  panel.  And 
we  will  have  an  ad  hoc  panel  to  interact  on  those  questions. 

'    T^t  us  proceed  on  schedule.  We  have  no  real  firm  commitment,  but 
to  give  the  audience  an  idea  of  the  schedule  we  will  go  at  least  until  • 
the  noon  hour,  and  wp  will  see  where  we  go  fromthere.        ^  . 

I  would  like  to  introduce  Dr.  Richard  OSlles,  Department  of  Soci- 
olojry  and  Anthropoloj^,  University  of  Rhode  Island,  to  present  his 
.     testimony  first.  ,  „ 

[The  statemeht  of  Dr.  Oelles  is  as  follows : ) 

(275) 
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Tt$t1fflony  Before  the  Conmittee  on  Science  and  Technoloqy 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
Ptbruary  16,  1978 

^  334  Cannon  House  Office  Building 
U«shingtoh,  QC 


Overview  (ff  Research  in»o  Child  Abuse 

Richard  J.  Gelles,  PhD 
Departmnt  of  Sociology 
.  J^iver^lty  of  Rhode  Island 

/  Kingston.  RI  02BB1 


have  been  asked  today  to  provide  a  brief  ovf»rview  of  current  research 
'Into  the  problem  of. child  abuse.    Before  beginning  it  would  seem  beneficial 
to  britfly  review  the  history  of  research  into  child  abuse  and  the  r^le  played 
i)y  the  Fedtral  Govemmtnt  in  ^poosoring  such  research.  ^ 

As  far  as  can  be  determined  frrm  historical  records,  we  have  always  had 
abused  children  in  the  (Jrited  States  (Baka'n.  1971;  Newberger,  NO;  de^ause.  1974. 
197Si  Radbill 1974).    Children  were  abused  by  their  parentl  and  caretakers 
almost  as  soon  as  the  Pilgrims  settled  in  Plymouth.    What  was  different  about 
Child  abuse    in  Colonial  times  was  that  much  of  it  was  legally  sanctioned 
and  mandated.    '*Beat  the  devil  ;}ut  of  him'*  is  a  homily  derived  from  cplo%ia1  • 
times  when  parents  were  taught  by  church  elders  that  children  were  born 
corrupted  by  original  sin,  and  that  the  only  path  to  salvation  was  to  physically 
beat  the  devil  out  (^f  the  child.    Some  legislatures  enacted' "stubborn  child 
laws'*  Mhich  gave  parents  the  right  to  actually'kill  unruly    children  (although 
historical  evidence  implies  that  few  if  any  children  were  ever  killed  under 
the  mandate  of  this  law). 

jn  187V  New  York  City  church  workers  tried  to  get  help  for  a  badly 
ibused  child  named  Mary  CUen.    They  found  that  the  only  agency  which  was 
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•quipped  to         thetn  and  the  child  w^s  the  Soc^^ity  for  the  Pofv^fntion  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals.    The  case  of  Mary  Ellen  brought  a  tout  the  creation  of 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevenrion  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
(Fontana,  1964}.    £v<»n  tO'lt^y  we  still  havt  i^ore  widespread  orqanized  ,ervices 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  than  cruelty  to  humans. 

A  resurgence  of  attention  ro  the  issue  of  child  abu^e  and  chiM  mal- 
^  *  treatment  occured  in.  f946  when  didf/hostic  radiologists  used  the  technology  of 
<-ray  to'diagnose  patterns  of  heiiled  fractures  in  young  children  vxnirh  co«jld 
have  only  resulted  from  repeated  blows  Inflicted  by  parents  or  cjr^takern. 
(Caffey,  1946).  *f 

Ytt,  despite  a^tention  drawn  to  the  problem  of  abused  children  by 
ridiologlsts  In  the  forties  and  ear!^  fifties,  it  was  not  until  C.  Henry 
Ktmpe  and  his  associates  publis^hed  their  paper  on  the  "battered  baby  syndrnme" 
*n  l?6?  that  national  attention  was  focused'  on  the -plight  of  abused  .-.hildren 
,       (Ktmpe  et.  al., 

By  1968, all  fl^ty  states'  had  enacted  legislation  to  mandate  tnc  reporting 
of  child  abuse  to  c'ficial  agencies.  * 

In  1972,  t*e  Federal  Gotcrnment  began  hearlmjs  on  the  problem  ot  child  ^buse 
and  neglect  and  the  Child  Abuse  tJrevention  and  Treatment  Act  ^<iz  p^iiiP-l  in 

establishing  the  'National  Center  for  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect.  lii^^utional 

Center  was  provided  a  modest  budget  to  support  research  on  child  obu^e  jnd  np'jlect, 
to  establish  demonstration  programs  designed  to  treat  and  prevent  child  ,ibu',e, 
^to  serve  ar,  a  clearinghouse  i^or  all  information  on  this  topic,  jnd  to  -^onduLt. 
a  national  Incidence  study  on  child  abuse  and  neglect. 

As  of  this  date,  the  refunding  c^nd  continuation  ot  th«  fJationjI  i>-nier 
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Through Du: /.ne  onr^re  niitory  of  conce'-'  )V'e'*.  in.i  t%,<^^^r<  rt  'nto»  vie^oroblem 

What  IS  chiio  d&j^p'.'    How  mucn  ^Mr-i  dbuse  ^    ♦•^..^  tou.w  -n  .  Mneficd? 

chi!ij  abuse  increc^sin'^?    What  CiV^sP'i  peopN  *o  it' i*i  »:^eir'  jni  l.jr»_>n ;  •.••!(^, 

Can  me.  prevent  <:nilil  .ibuse'  ^ 

4 

nt:<it)ji'j  '<r^  ^1' '  ;ren,  "'OSt,  PKIOD'f  f)av»»  lit".'-  ^itinnL-.'  .^ti-.T,   '  •.    .  ce'. 

10  s.Hner;-n     I  uou*  .mild  ibu^»?  "ijnr^nnw!"     '•nb-' :«jr:nt;I  v  ,     .     t '-'-r.^"- > 

ms'^ier  '.r,p  \  >/  Tjeir;',ns  *jy  ^j/huj  'we  don':  -now         '^f     '..l'  need  .noi-  •.iT-ti,'" 

ii.  IfKi    ^f.n'<r      1  r.  |  ;  ,^  r   r>:'jt»^    'IT   ''h'^    jf'^   *  .:i  -  •     ^ hl/l'';  "crP':><»*'^ 

,>l  f/  .  '         -.v         p.  -,  ■.. 

*  • 

-h.-_  n  '  11''  ^  I  '.h  '"^  J  •    •  '  *.  . 
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^•jf  j'je';':  lor  .  i?oi.t  .n-'i  .••"•t. (»••'•  h.r>  I. ^;>  i-:** 

an  i  i.. '"..»' i*.^*  /  ""eiiiif**?  tn»a  jrt.  jm:  »r  .  -iuUTicM  'Ji^'eiiN*!!  tiwfir'i.    f.  t'  :r-n 
the'f  pd^'^nV*  in  ^.he  Llrit^'i  'j*j'.^t>.     -jr  r\^0.  (:"»r,i-t?rn  i  •>  t(j  •■'i.iriii"  .  in 

In  ordf?r  to  id-Jre'">'>  ^.v^t  ,\i  '^J^•> :  jus  ,  ^'#<e  un-l^irrijo*  a  n^jtinn.ji  "' 
inci'lence*  nature,         cvjs??-.  of  vi  il'-fUt;  towarj,  -.hil-Jr-'in  in  th-  Urrtcit  ^i'"'. 
(along  '^itn  •>.  ^urr^y  '^^rMu';.  New  -svui-.h jn-l  pr     .uJ  inn- 

Steir»flvt^»  •jniyer'ii  ty  o*  "pi dwir* : .  ^ 

research  into  "h-^  t.;5;ir:  i,'^'  ini!:!  jo-j^e,  anii  ij'*ivTlf!  m^>j  t^nr!  ■  r.ofiPt.-M-L  kp-wifV/- 
ibout  c*^il.i  iD'jse.  '  ■* 

druMbacks 

I.  Ki'-'.t.  nf(ir'l/  .■)!  i  c^'  tf^*^  res»?jrch  dDMe  nn  chile)  abuse  ifi'  th'-« 

♦ 

count»'/  on  r.a'/i'i  \)r  c*»iM  arfU'^t*  v<hi.:h  have  bepn 

off^ciiiU/  desvjnated  afiuse."    The  oroblomwitn  thi.  is 

trtiit  people  who  are  itiheled  "child  abti^,ers"  do  not  constU.jtf:  the 
ontire  universt?  0^  child  ibjjsei's.    Moreover.  Ihose  who  Jft 
'ca'i^ht'  abusing  their  children  .ire  systerr.ati^d  1 1  y  diffpri'nt 
from  people  who  injuf^?  their  jnildren  but  .ire  not  pubiically 
labeled  child  ab user';  luoUe's,  1975).    Research  which  exarninos 
officially  labeled  ca:ies      child  abuse  can  not  be  used  to 
tfstifTiate  the  incidenr.e  of  child  abuse,  because  many'CiV>eb 
^re  not  officially  repoi-ted.    S-condly.  this  research  c,\n 
not  be  used  to  explain  what  causes  people  to  abuse  their 
children  because  the  ^actors  which  cause  people  to  get  -^i-jght 
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auuSin-3  their  children  are  CQnfoijn''''^'1  w^*h  the  ^jr.tor^.  xhich 
leo  them  to  abuse  their  children  In  the  first  place. 
2,  A  second  problen  with  rriost  of  the  .turren*  re-^eprch  on  child 

abuse  is  :hat  the  samples  .ire  uiiualVy  ,.ndll,  reqi-jiul   ind  nofi-repr«»sentative 
Few  of  these  studies  employ  represenM^  i /p  Srimplin-.i  ^►^•.hniques  /  <i"d  9ven 
those  s^SNije'^  which  are  selected      inq  "pr-nbabi  li  tv  s.iir.pling  \:an 
not  be  used  KS^ncr^lile  to  the  cuunti-y  at  larqe.    ''h^^  'Mte 
of  chiiij  abus*:  irt  New  York  Ctty  is  brund  to  be  di f fp'-^'n*; 
than  the  --ate  in  Kingston,  Rhode  h^^n•J,  -in-a  the  ^actors 
which  cause  people  to  be  child  abusers  in  one  iVQH  mav  be 
different  than  the  factors  which  ItMd  to  child  abuse  in 
another  locale. 

^  ^^'|j^P^'0^>l*-''"       tnat  we  -iro  so        jt  inveitigjtinr^ 
abuse  that  errors  and  niistjkes  A,re  :ofmion  in  our  rpsedrzh. 
^he  methodnlngicdl  probleitis  in  the  research  on  child  abuse 
are  varind  and  if  plagues  our  ability  to  .inravel  the  ny.ter/ 
of  child  dbijse.    A  sampling  of  the  rriethodojogicjl  errors 
is  provided  <n  the  appended  paper  tiMed  'Etiolonv  o^'  /iolence; 
Overcoming  Fallarious  Reasoning  in  '.'nderstdidinq  f  «im  l  / 
Violence  and  Child  /ibuse.  " 
We  attempted  to  overcome  some  of  the  problems  wtth^jrrerit  research 
on  child  aDu^:e  by  conducting  a  national  survey  of  the  incidence  jnd  causes 
of  v;clvcj  ir  the  Ar^erican  family.  'This  study  used  probability  sampling  to 
idehti^y  a  nationally  representative  sample  of  ?,143  irericin  tanilies. 
Ore- thousand  one-nundred  and  forty-stx  of  these  families  h.jj  children  between 
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tne  ages      3  and  V  livinq      home.  '  "  ^ 

Thi:  sanple  is  unique  becc^jse  it  is  a  nation.iUy  representdtivi-  s-vnple 
and  because  it  Joes  notfncus  only  or  those  people  who  are  ciuqht  ^businj 
their  cniiaren.    The  study  is  also  unique  because  instt^d      ^-''/ing  lo 
drflne  Child  abuse  (a  problefp  which  still  has  not  been  soU<^d  by  those  people 
studying  child  abose).  we  asked  people  to  ..port  on  whether  or  not  they  h^d  , 
engaged  In  any  of  a  series  of  ?even  acts  of  physiual  force.  rj*f!^q  frnn 
spar^king  a  child  to  shoorino  a  child. 

•  The  conplfrte  results  of-our  exanination  of  violence  towards  children  are 
appendedjn  the  oaper  titled  'Violence  Towards  Children  in  th^  United 
SUtts.  '    "Htt  major  findings  include:  • 

•63;  of  Awrican  parents  with  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and 

17  living  at  hpnie  ;nentioned  at  Jeast  Qpe  violent  episode  during 
the  s'ifvey  year. 

•Between  3.1  and  4.1  million  children  were  ticked,  bitten  :  or  punched 
at  sotae  f ♦rv  in  their'  lives  by  their  parents. 

•Between  :  and  1.9  nilMon  children  were  kicked,  bitten,  or  ounched 
by  their  parents  in  197^. 

•Between  1.4  and  2.3  i^iUfon  children  have  been  beaten  while  f^rowoo 
up. 

•Between  <:7S.300  and  a  million'  children  were  b^at  up  by 

their  parents  in  1975. 

•Between  900,000  and  l.fi  million  American  I'hilcren  have  had 
parents  who  stabbed  or  tried  to  stab  them  or  <not  or  tried 
to  shoot  then  in  'heir  lifetiiTWS. 

Our  estimate  the  incidence  of  physical  child  abu^e  in  the  United 
States,  bd^ed  or.  an  'a':  risk  index"  is  that  betwPA"_\AJ-"li^'!'-0i^5^ 
American  O^U dren  :.'re^ abused  by  thei  r  parents  each_^e.^T. 

It  js  inoortant  to  keep  in  mind  that  our'estimate  of  the  incidence  of. 
child  abu;e.  while  considerably  higher  than  previous  estimates,  probably 
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uf.Jergstlmates  the  true  level  of  physical  abuse.    We  have  underestimated  the 

incidence  of  child  abuse  for  the  foll;)w1ng  reasons: 

I,  Our  data  Is  based  on  parents'  i^ejf-reports  of  acts  of  violence  on 
their  children.    Since  child  abuse  is  illegal  and  tonsldered  . 
one  of  the  worst  things  a  parent  can  do  to  their  child,  we  believe 
that  many  of  our  respondents  mignt  have  underreported  the  actual 
amount  of  violence  they  used  on  their  children, 
•2.  Secondly,  our  study  omits  an  examination  of  violence  towards  children 
under  3  years  of  aoc.    Much  of  the  child  abuse  literature  suggests 
that  children  under  3  are  at  the  greatest  risk  or  being  abused. 

3.  Thirdly,  we  examined  only  Intact  families.    If,  as  some  believe. 
cMld  abuse  is  more  common  in  single  parent  families,  then  we 
have  again  underestimated  the  true  level  of  abuse, 

4.  We  examined  only  a  limited  number  of  violent  acts.    We  did  not 

;    ask  about  sexual  abuse,  burnirig.  or  a  number  of  other  physically 
abusive  acts. 

5.  Lastly,  we  examined  violence  a  chilJ  received  from  only  one 
Pirtnt.    Again,  th^s  may  have  led  to  a  conservative  figure 
.f9r  Oie  Incidence  of  abuse  of  American  children. 

In  addition  to  our  estimates  of  the  incidence' of  child  abuse  we  have^ 
found  that: 

♦Mothers  are  more  likely  to  use  violence,  and  to  use  abusive  /iolence 
on  their  children. 

♦Sons  are  more  likely  to  be  the  vIctKs  of  child  abuse  than  daofjhters. 
♦Children  3  to  5  years  of  agi*        children  .5  to  1/  years  old 
wtre  at  the  greatest  risk  o^'  ^-lysicaily  abuse..    Our  findings 
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indicate  that  child  abuse  is  not  conflne<^  to  only  young 
children.    f^ur>/ey  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  found  fhdt 
B^i  of  follege  freshmen  reported  beinq  physically  injured  by  thoir 
parerts  during  the  last  year  tney  (the  students)  lived  at  home 
(Munigan.  19;7). 

Recently,  we  have  turned  our  attention  to  examining  factors  associated 
with,  acts  of  violence  towards  children.    We  have  been  analyzing  the  relationship 
between  abusive  violence  towards  'children  and  the  following  factors. 

1.  Area  of  the  co'jntry. 

2.  U*'b4n,  suburban,  rural  residence. 

3.  Education. 

4.  Income. 

5.  Occ'jpation. 

6.  Age. 

7.  Religion, 
a.  Race. 

g.  Family  size.  . 
\j.  Stress. 

11.  Family  power  and  decision  making. 
U.  Experience  with  violence  as  a  child. 

The  final  results  of  this  analysis  will  be  published  in  our  book 
vrOLENCE  IN  THE  AMERICAN  FAHILY  (Straus  and  Gelles,  1979).    To  lat..  we  have 
foj..d  that  'ill's  theoretical  position  -hich  argues  that  child  ib-j-  is 
caused  by  a  complex  pattern  of  Interrelated  factors  is  holding  w  il^h). 
So  single  factoV  completely  explains  child  abuse.    Some  of  the  exoected 
-elationsnips  have  not  been  found,  while  other  relationships  hjve  surprised  us. 

A 
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Clearly  poverty,  stress,  anu  *i <:;»?f*i ences  <^un  violence  are  rp'^ted  *.o  v»ho 
abused  their  child,  but  the  rel.r.ionshios  tire  modest  an^l  leavt?  tnany  questions 
unanswered. 

Other  Research  on  Chil^  Abuse^ 

In  addition  to  the  national  ;survey  of  violence  towards  children  in  the 
United  States,  we  have  also  Deen  involved  in  a  number  of  exploratory  studies 
on  labeling  of  child  abuse  cases.    Our  concern  has  been  to  examine  why 
certain  families  are  "caught"  abusing  their  children  and  why  6th^  families 
escape  detection.    Also,  we  have  focused  on  false^lab^l inq-^chi Idren 
labeled  "abused"  who  are  not  victims  of  abuse--and  children  who  are  abused^ 
who  are  not  identified  by  professionals  who' examine  them. 

Another  focus  of  our  research  has  been  to  study  data  gathered  in  Florida 
and  examine  what,  if  any,  characteristics  of  children  and  families  influence 
their  Interaction  with  official  child  abuse  agencies.    Our  interest  focuses 
on  whether  the  reported  injury  or  other  social  characteristics  of  the  child 
and  the  family  determine  if  the  case  is  labeled  "child  abuse'  or  dismissed 
as  "unfounded.' 

Lastly,  we  have  begun  an  examination  of  longitudinal  data  in  the  State 

f 

of  New  York  which  examines  children  who  were  labeled  as  "child  abuse"  victims 
In  t^  1950*s.    Our  concern  is  to  see  If  being  labeled  a  child  abuse  victim 
.increases  the  likelihood  of  that  child  having  future  contact^with  criminal 
Justice  or  mental  health  agencies. 

Suiwiary  of  Current  Research 

The  state  of  the  art  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  research  is  not  very 
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«dv«nced*    Restarchers  and  practitioners  still  wrangle  over  a  precise  definition 
of  child  abuse.    Because  the  definitions  of  child  abuse  vary  from  study  to 
S^udy.  there  is  a  major  problem  of  comparability         of  current  research 
projects. 

He  «re  at  a  point  where  we  have  a  much  more  scientific  estimate  of 
the  incidence  of  child  abuse.    Despite  some  of  the  problems  in  our  national 
Survey,  it  has  provided  the  best   and  most  scientific  estifnate   of  the 
incidence  of  child  abuse  to  date. 

Mt  can  not  say' what  causes  people  to  abuse  their  children  because  we 
do  not  really  know..  To  paraphrase  Dr.  Edward  Z^igler  (fonner  director  of  the 
Children's  Bureau),  our  knowledge  about  the  caus4  of  child  abuse  in  1978  is 
rougbly  similar  to  where  we  stood  in  our  knowledge  about  mental  illness  in  1948 
(Zigler.  1976). 

Lastly,  we  can  not  be  sure  whether  child  abuse  is  increasing.    There  are 
no  reliable  scientifically  gathered  statistics  which  we  can  compare  our  national 
survey  to.    Any  increase  in  the  number  of  official  reported  cases  of  child 
abuse  is  almost  certainly  due  to  the  recent  increase  in  public  concem 
and  new  legislation  on  this  matter.    Thus,  we  can  only  nuess  as  to^whether 
chilif  abuse  is  a  growing  problem,  is  roughly  the  same  as  Is  has  been  in  the 
past,  or  whether  we  actually  are  in  the  midst  of  a  decrease  in  the  incidence 
of  child  abuse. 

To  Sum  up,  there  are  still  many  questions  which  we  need  to  address 
In  the  study  of  child  abuse.    Unless  we  know  what  caus'.s  people  to  abuse  their 
children,  our  strategies  to  treat  and  prevent  abuse  -ill  be  based  mostly 
on  intuition.    Ue  must  also  face  the  reality  that  there  will  be  no  simple 
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adSweiH  to  our  questions.    It  will  take  quality  researchers  who  do  quality 
rtstfrch  and  considerable  time  before  we  .can  even  begin. to  ur.ravel  the  complfit 
research      issues  In  the  study  of  child  abuse. 


PROBLEMS  IN  THE  STUDY  OF 


'domestic  violence 


Child  abuse,  wife  abuse,  husband  abuse,  and  other  fonn$  of  domestic 
violtnct  are  Issues  where  researchers  face  najor  obstacles  and  hurdles  which 


crucial  questions  which  are  In  need  of  investigation.    |'h  many  ways  the 
problems  encountered  by  researchers  Interested  In  domestic  violence  are 
similar  to  the  problems  faced  by  any  Investigator  who  desires  to  study  a 
phenomenon  which  Is  sensitive  and  where  taboos  exist  against  speaking  about 
the  behavior  (see  Farberow.  1966. for  a  complete  discussion  of  researching 
"taboo  topics"  such  as  suicide,  mental  Illness,  sexual  behavior,  and 
homosexuality.) 

However,  research  on  domestic  violence  Is  unique  and  poses  different 
problems  than  faced  by  Investigators  studying  taboo  topics.    This  Is  true 
because  the  family  Is  different  than  other  social  groups.    First,  the  family 
Is  a  private  group  and  second,  It  Involves  Intimate  social  Interactions. 

Because  the  family  Is  a  private  social  group,  most  interaction  takes 
place  between  family  members  behind  closed  door5--out  of  sight  of  neighbors, 
friends,  and  social  scientists.    The  private  nature  of  the  family  limits 
the  types  of  Investigatory  tools  which  can  be  employed  to  study  family 
behavior  (Geltes,  1976). 

A  second  Important  aspect  of  the  family  is  that  the  relationships^ 
between  and  among  family  members  are  Intimate.    Thus,  unlike  other  social 
groups,  family  structure  arises  out  of  Intimate  interactions,    -The  special 
't^iure      Intimate  relationships  tend  to  produce  strong  pressures  against 
disc6!,tf.o  I'^mily  matters  with  those  outside  of  the  family.    Parents  often 


the^  must  overcome  if  they  are  to  obtain  satisfactory  ans*fers  to  the 
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reprimand  children  for  discussing  their  family  matters  with  school  counselors, 
friends,  and  neighb^w   Likewise,  the  tendency  to  view  family  matters  as 
sacred,  private,  and  1^1^.  makes  many  individuals  reluctant  to  talk  aMut 
their  family  life  »<ilh  outsiders.    In  fact,  this  reluctance  often  becomes 
an  adamant  stand  against  nosey,  uninvited  intrusions  o^  social  scientists 
market  researchers,  and  the  like. 

In  addition    to  the  problems  caused  by  the  family  being  private  ^nd 
^ntim^te.  there  are  roadblocks  »*hich  confront  researchers  studyina 
domestic  violence. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  the  area  of  domestic  violence  research 
has  been  in  defining  what  1$  to  be  studied.    Almost  every  major  researcrr 
conference  on  family  violence,  child  abuse,  «ife  abuse,  and  now  husband 
abuse  involves  discussion  and  debate  over  definitions  of  the  terms  'violence'. 
"Child  abuse',  and  "spouse  abuse"..    The  basic  problem    is  that  tne  terns 
-violence'  and  'abuse'  are  essentially  political  terms  designed  to  call 
attention  to  a  phenomenon  which  people  believe  to  be  priblematic.    There  . 
have  been  numerous  attempts  to  actually  define  "child  abuse',  including  the 
definition  included  in  PL -93-237,  "The  Child  Abuse  Preventton  .rd  Treitmen' 
Act"  which  reads: 

"    ,the  physical  or  mental  injury,  sexual  abuse,  'legliqent 
treatment,  or  maltreatment  of  a  cnild  under  the  age  o/  ♦Mqhtoen 
by  a  person  who  is  responsible  for  the  child  s  welfare  under 
circumstarices  which  indicate  that  the  child's  health  or  .eUare  is 
harmed  or  threatened  thereby..." 

An  alternative  definition  is  offered  by  Cil  wno  -states  that  chiM  aouse 
Is  an  occurrence  where  a  caretaker  injures  a  child,  no*  y/^  .^cci-lent .  n:it  •n 
anger  or  deliberately  (Gil,  1*970,  p.  50). 
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The  problem  with  the  definition  offered  in  PL-93-237  Is  that  It  i$  too 
broad' (probably  because  It  Is  used  to  establish  a  mandate  for  a  government 
agency).    The  Gil  definition  suffers  because  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  scientifically  measure"  intent'! 

The  inherent  problem  with   the  term   "child  abuse"  or  ''spouse  abuse" 
1$  that  the  terms  are  designed  to  point  the  finger  at  the  behavior  of  parents 
or  spouses  which  deviates  from  society's  norms  about  how  parents  should 
behave  towards  children  and  how  spouses  should  behave  towards  each  other. 
The  prux  of  the  problefr.  is  that  norms  governing  parenting  and  marital  inter- 
action change  over  time  and  vary  from  group  to  group, 

A  problem  also  arises  when  the  term  "violence"  is  defined  (see  Gelle^ 
and  Straus,  1978  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  d*f1nirig  "violence"). 
The  central  problem  here  is  that  the  more  common  an  act  of  physical  force, 
the  less  people  are  inclined  to  view  that  act  as  'violent.'*    Thus,  most 
people  have  taken  issue  with  us  when  we  have  defined  spanking  or  slapping 
a  child  as  "'violent.  '  ' 

Because  definitions  of  "violence"  and  "abuse"  vary  from  discipline  to 
discipline  and  from  investigator  to  investigator,  one  problem  we  encounter 
frequently  is  that  rese««rch  on  domestic  violence  is  no^  comparable.  It  is 
difficult  to  know  whether  findings  vary  because  of  the  research  carried  out 

or  because  the  researchers  .defined  their  issue  differently  from  one  another. 

It 

There  are  three  addi tional* problems  which  confront  investigators  of 
domestic  violence.    First,  they  mu^t  find  subjects  to  study;  second,  they 
mist  collect  irformation  which  they  can  use  to  test  their  theories  or 
hypotheses;  and  lastly,  they  must  desiqn  data  gathering  instruments  and 
techniques  #<hlch  insure  that  th«»/  i-^  obtaininq  tr-jthful  information  (for 
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a  complete  discussion  of  the  problem  in  studying  s'^nsui/*-  ind 
problems  involved  In  studying  domestic  violence*  see  'Vethods  for  St.jdy'ni 
Sensitive  Family  Topics"  which  Is  appended  to  this  paper\ 

,The  sensitivity  and  emotional  charged  nature  o^'  the  topic  of  dor^pstic 
violence  creates  mimerous  nov^l  and  significant  obstacles  which  had  to 
faced  and  overcome  in  Our  research.    Ae  spent  the  first  6  years  of  our  research 
hearing  people  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  study  domestic  violence  by  talkin9 
to  people  about  violence  in  the  ^'d-nil,..    We  have  faced  the  oroblen      JCtjaT  / 
having  to  ask»  "did  you  stop  beating  your  wife?"    Currently,  we  ercj'inter 
objection  to  our  definition  of  violent  behavior  and  the  cnticisir,  tnat  ^^'j*- 
subjects  did  not  "tell  all"  about  the  level  of  violence  in  their  'anil/. 

We  concede  that  our  definitions  and  our  methods  can  be  improved  on,  but 
we  also  point  with  some  pride  to  the  fact'that  we. have  overcome  the  .initial 
problems  in  studyinq  domestic  v.  Nnce  and  have  shown  tnat  research  on  tn-s 
important  topic  can  be  carried  out.    But.  -.'e  have  only  be^^un  to  bl  ize  t'>e 
trail;  much,  much  more  is  needed  if  we  are  to  find  the  i  <wers  we  seek. 

PROBLEMS  IN  GOVERNMENT  POLICY  CONCERNING  " 
RESEARCH  ON  DOMESTIC  ViXtNCE 

would  not.  -^nd  could  not»be  here  today  to  report  on  our  re'-ar-h 
on  doflwstic  violence  if  the  Federal  Government  had  hot  identified  farily 
violence  as  an  important  issue,  and  if  the  Federal  Government,  had  not  ^^et 
aside  funds  for  research  into  this  problem.    Thus,  to  .1  certain  extent,  ident^ 
fying  oroblems  in  governn«nt  policy  in  the  area  of  domestic  violence  ^s.  ''or  j 
look-nq  the  proverbial  gift-horse  m  the  mouth.    However,  tnern  are  nroole'r^s. 
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It  Is  unfortunately  trite  but  true  to  say  that  resources  and  money 
lead    the  list  of  problems.    Our  Indlvdual  research  activities  have  been  • 
adequately  funded,  as  have  the  activities  of  many  of  pur  colleagues.  Put^^ 
the  key  problem  is  that  in  order  to  get  at  the  important  questions  in  the 
Study  of  domestic  violence,  we  need  more  good  research.    To  get  more  good 
research,  we  need  rrore  good  researchers.    Thas.  if  the  Federal  Government  is 
seriously  interested  in  Understanding  in4  ultimately  doing  something  about 
domestic  violence,  it  will  need  to  spend  more  money  to  attract  more  good 
researchers  into  this  area. 

A  corollary  issue  is  that  the  Federal  Government  will  have  to  resist 
pressure  from  action  groups  ta  spend  money  only  on  services.    Prog     i  must 
set  «$ide  sufficient  resources  for  basic  research.    It  is  very  tempting  to 
look  for  quick  and  easy  answers  to  the  problems  of  domestic  violence,  but 
if  our  eight  year  program  of  research  on  domestic  violence  has  proved  anything, 
it  proves  that  easy  answers  do  not  exist. 

Even  witfi  the  establishment  of  the  National  Center  'or  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect,  there  still  1$  not  sufficient  funds  available  to  fully  investigate 
don««tic  violence.    In  fact,  some  believe  thjt  the  establ islrent  of  the  Center 
caused  other  funding  agencies  to  bypass  promising  research  proposals  in  the 

« 

*rea  of  violence  towards  chtldren. 

A  second  problem  -1th  Federal  policy  Is  tine.    In  many  Instances  Investlga 
tors  have  been  asked  to  submit  proposals  to  meet  deadlines  which  are  unreal isti 
In  terns  of  thinking  through  and  planning  out  good  research.    Requests  for 
proposals  are  Issued  -1th  govenwent  deadlines  and  timetables  In  mind,  and 
often  result  In  situations  -here  researchers  -1th  good  ideas  are  shut-out 
from  competing  for  research  funds.    The  shorter  the  time  bet-een  the  Issuance 


■xf  a  reques':        or-:x)>?ls  and        'le^.lHne.  ^.ne  more  cor-ontwe  •.^♦•".c 
research  proorars  anci  t''o*^t  -aKnq  r^sear:*i  ^oTor.^tion  .  ..eu.«:-*-.  "'e 
coInoetit^^e  individual  ;nve-:*ic;ator'i  cj*-e,    Th-j;,,  -1,^0%  qooc.  ^-nr.v^.e.  : 
^iT'oortant  Ideas  are  "ever  funded.  • 

A  thir-:  prob'ern  nas      do  ..'th  t^e  '>ensitive  i^^'^e  c*'  :)rn',e: '  ^ . :* 
nuiran  subjects.    Gov^rnnent  policy  desnned  ^^  proteci  '.np  -i^^.f,  n^r'<in 
s-jOjectS  is  necessary.    But,       the  policy  is  ^^nfnrced  with  ^  i^v.^  xTs 
'•^♦.her  ^han  yro-.ect^on  in  mind,  T^dny  research  pr3iect<-        tof^v " :  v^N?nc^ 
^r.!;ft  .:ir,  protect  Sj&jecti  tjt  require  variances  fro--;  'dKlc^O':  :  r  -^'V.'-^s 
wi  i  1  90  jnf'joded. 

A  fourth  ;:'-nblem       thd*  tne  Fed**'^;   x^v^^rr-^^-it ,  "'.fv.  r^^o:.'^, 

tend  tc  see  tn<?  vinous  3»perts  or  do-^stic  /lo'lenc-  .-^ixirite 

'^e  •»/»»r<tudM/  >nler^  •  r  Abused  ^we'"^   "-'i    .-nt^"-.  * ^'b^'W-l 

iuSOd-ds.  -f^.^vir-n         JP'T1rn.••M^ed  ^n.,t  t^e  -i:  ,  :s  Mn:  '  ;i-:-nc 

'ne         ret.  .   '  ^v:-,%-         0  -  ...r.  --n  rv-v-.  '^-r. 

seems  to  te  an  ^>:st    •<''^»»         '  :•■     nqn-     in      M  t.  :v  ; 

legislation  dea' inq  '-ith  ^buie^  ^^f/es.     '  nurhe'"       Drorn-.ea  ^''^  -    ^  ^ 

serve  to  separate  Jbused  ^^ives  vjr.  as  in  in.iivi.^'ja*  ^  ;  'i'-*  ^ 

useful  tactic,  fror  a  researchers  :>cinf  ■  • 

A  'Ifth  prcbl*?"!  has  been  tn»?  ratnp^  na-.n,i:i.-  ^'^      ! '  /'r-''>*  '"«'tear^»> 
•:-ioriti-s  at  tne  Federal  ^eve..    In  the^v-ivfj^n:MU  .  ^-'^  i>rM.v-'V--s  -eis/ 
to  estab:  .sM.-'^e  Vnew  nothing  and  we  had  Hlem^^n^arv  T.t'-.tijrs.    'i  .w.^v*-r.  as 
•nore  ^nd  f%r-  research  is  carried  out.  the  ne-d  --^  Mdr>v,  ir- 

'  rnore  cofrplex.    r^owever.  at  the  Federal  level,  rre  lu^'.vnrs  v.:  'rp^j.orf// 
'onmilated  ^e^Gre  the  data  arp  in.    Th-ii,        'Vf'-o^      r  ir.n  :pv-:  L'->pnt 
IS  establishing  rese^rcn  priorities  fur  the  next  cyO  ^  f.n'a-r.o  o;^..  >»-;re 
tne  final  reports  fron  their  fir-,t  wd^e  0^  resed.-ir^  .--oi-^f.  r,-ri,>vd! 


A  corollary  iiS'j?  \^  in  T^jny  cases  resear-i  ^''i^^t'J^',  ^'•e  -es'-a:; '  : 

at  the  r'ederal  level  witnout  tne  bene^'t      inp^:  'ror  re5*»i":he**s .  's 
son«tir>es  necessary  beca'jse      •$  un^aTr  '::'  let  '^escMrtn^ir-^         ^  r 


be  OOSSltJle  to  bring  in  rnor*  expertise  wit^Cit  O'^na  awJv  .jp*"air  aJvantaqes 
11  the  setting  of  Feder*!  research  goals. 

To  Suinnarize  the  essential  problems  wlt^  Federal  policy; 
I.  There  is  not  enouoh  r'unoing  available  f^r  bas",  re.«?jr:'>, 
'  2'.  '''he  allocation  of  research  funds  often  prevents  resea'";*^**'"^ 


intentioned,  block  essential  and  safe  r-esearcn  on  donestic 
violence. 

4.  Tne  setting  of  research  ono'*^t'es  is  *reu'ie"t'_/  ^lar^n jci'-a  jn'i 
poorly  informea. 

5.  'he  time  frame  of*  '^lany  ^ede^'al  programs  is  o^T.en  too  rarro** 
for  Supporting  needed,  long  tenr  research  proJ*^■:ts  on  donestic 
violence. 


The  problems  with  Federal  policy  in  rtie  area  of  »-e5earch  on  dcnest^: 
violence  are  serious  enouoh  tc  binder  the  develop^n*  and  irprjvefwnt  o* 
basic  re;farch  m  the  ^rea  of  farnily  violence.    An  example  of  the  problems 
is  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1978  child  abjso  and  neglect  research  and  de^n- 
.strition  priorities  issued  by  the  Depd.'trient  rr'  Heal*n,  Education,  and  Jel^are/ 
Office      Hunan  Oevelopiwnt  Se»"vices/ Administration  for  Children,  Vouth. 
and  Fajnilie'.  (see  the  Federal  Register,  January  £3,  19^3).    The  proposed 


priorities  which  they  wil'  compete  'or  funding  u' 


3. 


from  proposing  adequate  research  projects, 

federal  rules'and  procedures,  while  Important  and  «eM 
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priorities,  if  they  were  adopted,  would      devastating  for  basic  ^e^earch 
in  the  area  of  child  abuse.    The  priorities  represent  a  retreat  'ro-.  basic 
research.    The  current  12  research  projects  wo.ld  be  red.cen  to  A  ne.  projects 
in*  1973  and  the  f-inds  available  for  basic  research  ^culd  be  drjsticJ'N  :-.t. 
Moreover.  ev«r.  thp  oroposed  basic  research  ;rsirUies  are  unreal'sltc.  r^er. 
the  problems  fecinq  resejrcners  in  th^s  a-'ea. 

■    We  suggest  tne  follo«ino  steps  toward^>  i^provinq  Fe<ieral  policy  m  tne 
arsa  of  docifStic  vlo'ence  research: 

.  1.  The  setting  aside  o^  adequate  funds  for  basic  resea^Kih  in  any 
Federal  ;irc^r<irr\  df^signed  to  deal  wilh  domestic  volence. 

2.  The  reserving  of  a  portion  of  funds  'or  pasic  research  for  ^r- 
soUcHed  proposals 'so  that  researchers  are  not  constrained  2/ 
time  and  deadline  denands  in  designing  and  proposing  research 
in  the  area  of  dwnestic  violence. 

3.  :ne  estaol isnment  of  between  6  3rd  8  centers  for  tne  study 

of  don«stic  violence--much  like  the  regional  resource  centers  in 
the  area  of  chHd  abuse.    Such  centers  -ould  stimulate  reseurrh  ard 
.     Mould  also  attract  top  flight  researcners  to  the  area  of  domestic 
violence. 

The  funding  of  longi t^idinal  research  on  the  topic  of  domestic  /lolence. 
Present  Federal  research  grants  and  contracts  are  granted  for 
up  to  three  years.    However,  we  need  10  year  projects  (at  a  minimum) 
if  Me  are  to  adequately  track  down  the  causes  of  family  violence. 

5.  Maintainence  of  a  flexible  policy  on  the  protection  of  hijnan  subjects 

y 

•  Which  fluarentees  th*t  the  sutfpcts  involved  in  dorestic  vi'^lence  research 
will  be  protected,  but  which  recnonires  the  particular  ^rf^MiMn^  re- 
searchers face  i-  st'jdyinc  dcrestic  violence. 

6.  A  consolidation  of  Federal  programs  on  child,  wife,  and 
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husband  «buse  into  one  proqrwi  on  domestic  violence. 
7.  A  recognition  on  the  pert  of  the  Federal  Government  thet  the  problems 
of  doiitstic  violence  ere  serious,  extensive,  end  complex.  One 
ought  not  expect  thet  enj^wers  end  solution  will  ^  forthcoming  in 
two  or  three  years.    It  took  centuries  to  develop  violent 
fMilles,  it  will  take  some  time  to  unravel  the  problem  and  even  more 
time  before  we  can  take  steps  to  ameliorate  the  problem.  Domestic 
violence  is  not  some  kind  of  passing  fac^.    The  research  we  have  done  ' 
Indicates  that  there  Is  a  direct  relationship  between  domestic 
violence  and  violence  in  the  streets,  juvenile  delinquency,  homicide, 
en4  political  assassination,    lie  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  our 
research  on  domestic  violence  and  we  shall  need  continued  Federal 
Interest  in  this  topic  if  we  are  to  move  from  our  very  elementary 
state  of  knowledge  to  a  more  complete  understanding  of  domestic 
violence. 
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WATEMEHT  OP  DE.  EICHAED  J.  QELLE8.  DEPAKTMEHT  OP 
fOaOLOOf  Alto  AUTHECPOIOOT.  UHIVEE8ITY  OP  EHODE 
I8LA1D 

Dr.  Geluss.  I  think  the  questions  that  pertain  to  research  on  child 
ahuse  are  similar  to  the  questions  concemmg  all  research  on  domestic 
violence.  Most  people  ire  concerned  with  knowmg  what  is  child  sUbuse 
and  how  much  there  is  in  America.  Is  child  abuse  mcreasing?  What 
oauses  people  to  abuse  their  children?  And,  can  we  pre  /ent  it? 

I  think  one  of  the  current  roadblocks  to  good  research  in  the  area 
of  domestic  violence  and  child  abuse  is  that  the  topic  i-«  so  cmotionnily 
charged.  Because  of  this,  many  people  have  very  little  patience,  when 
it  comes  to  waiting  for  answers  to  the  important  research  qiu  ^t>f>nS: 
The  mandate  seer.ife  to  be  that  we  must  do  something  abou^  child 

abuse  and  wife  abuse  today.'   ^" 

Consequently,  researchers  who  say  that  we  need  more  time  or  more 
resources  tend  to  get  bnished  aside  by  those  who  feel  they  oannot 
wait  for  the  orderly  progress  of  re.search.  The  people  believe  that  re- 
sources are  needed  to  do  something  now !  ..a  v;iJ 
We  often  hear  people  say  they  know  what  causes  wife  and  chiia 
abuse  so  let's  do  something  about  it.  I  think  the  problem  is  that  we 
really  do  not  know  what  causes  people  to  abuse  their  children,  and 
we  do  not  know  what  causes  spouses  to  abuse  one  another.  We  are  at 
a  preliminary  stage  in  our  re.«5earch.  ^fuch  of  our  research  is  simply 
not  adequate.  Much  of  tho  published  research  on  child  abusc  suffcrs 
from  similar  drawbacks.  For  instance,  most  of  the  research  is  done 
by  focusing  on  cases  child  abuse  which  have  been  officinlly  desig- 
nated "child  abuse."            .  .    ,     ,      .    ..  /  :* 

The  problem  with  this— this  is  also  done  m  the  "re* 
husband  and  elderly  ab.iso-is  that  people  wh  e  labeled  ehild 
abusers"  do  not  constitute  the  entire  universe  c  »d  abusers.  More- 
over, those  who  get  .aught  are  systfcmaticallv  ^'^f f.'T"',^"^ » 
•  7ho  injure  their  children  but  are  not  publiclv  labeled  "child  abusers 
Research  which  examines  cases  of  child  abuse  which  are  officiully 
.  labelel  caniiot  be  iis(%o  estimate  the  incidences  of  child  abuse  because 
many  cases  are  not  reported.  « 

Second,  we  cannot  use  this  type  of  research  to  explain  what  causes 
people  to  abuse  their  children,  berauso  the  factors  that  cause  people 
to  get  tought  are  confounded  and  confused  with  the  factors  that  led 
them  to  abuse  their  children  in  the  first  place, 
r  An  acMitional  problem  with  much  of  the  current  research  on  domes- 
tic violence  is  that  most  investigations  arc  based  on  sample'^  which  are 
small,  regional,  and  nonrepresentativf .  ,•     .  i  • 

Very  feW  studi'^s  ever  emplov  representative  fjampling  techniques. 
vVe  cannot  use  the  rate  of  child  abiwe  in  Nrw  York  City  to  estimate 
the  >ateol  child  abuse  in  the  counti-v.  '  .      '    .  u 

Another  problem  is  that  we  are.  so  new  at  m^*stl gating  child  abuse 
♦hat  we  make  errors  and  mistakes  in  our  research.  The  methodological 
.  problems  vary  and  they  plague  ohr  ability  to  unravel  the  mystery  of 
dor^iestic  violence  .      •     i   j  • 

li.  the  researeh  program  which  I  have  been  involved  in  with  my 
colleagues  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  University 
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of  Delaware,  wo  have  potton  to  a  point  whoro  wo  rnn  talk  now  about 
the  extent  of  violence  toward  children  in  the  ITnitod  Stjitos. 

We  conducted  a  national  studv  of  violence  between  familv  members 
which  surveyed  a  representative  sample  of  2,143  families  chosen 
from  across  the  countrv.  The  major  findings  that  pertnin  to  violence 
aminst  children  were  that :  63  percent  of  Americati  parents,  with  chil- 
drofi  between  the  a^es  of  3  and  17  mentioned  tliat  there  was  at  least 
one  violent  episode  in  their  home  dnrinfT  1975.  We  found  that  betweer 
3  and  4  million  children  were  kicked,  bitten,  or  punched  at  some  time 
in  their  lives  by  tbeir  parents.  Between  1  and  2  million  children  were 
kicked,  bitten,  or  punched  by  their  parents  in  1975.  Between  1.4  and 
2  niillion  children  have  been  beaten  up  whUe  they  prew  up  and  be- 
tween a  quarter  and  three-quarters  of  a  million  American  children  are 
beat  up  annually  by  their  parents. 

Our  findings  also  indicated  that  between  1  and  2  million  American 
children  have  had  parents  who  stabbed  or  tried  to  stalrthem  or  shot 
or  tried  to  shoot  them  in  their  life  times. 

We-developed  an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  physical  child  abuse  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  estimate  is  that  between  1^^  and  2  million 
American  children  are  abused  bv  their  parents  each*  year. 

That  estimate,  to  our  knowledjG:^,  is  the  best  srientific  estimate  which 
is  currently  available.  It  is  bas^d  on  scientific  measurement  procedures 
and  a  representative  sam];^in(;. 

To  date,  there  are  no  studies  which  meet  those  two  criteria.  Never- 
theless, as  good  as  our  methods  were,  even  our  estirtiate  is  low.  We 
have  almost  certainly  underestimated  the  extent  of  child  abuse  for 
various  reasons  which  T  bave  listed  in  my  complete  testiihony. 
M  Further  analysis  of  our  survey  data  reveals  that  mothers  are  more 
likely  to  use  violence  on  their  childjyn,  sons  are  more  likely  to*  be  the 
victims  of  child  abuse,  and  children  3  to  5  and  15  to  it  are  at  the 
greatefjt  risk  of  being  physically  abused. , 

The  last. finding,  that*  children  15  to  17  years  old  are  at  great  risk 
of  being  abused  points  to  a  new  problem  which  has  yet  to  be  publicly 
recognized,  adolescent  abuse.  ^Recently,  we  conducted  a  nonrepresieT\ta- 
tivtf'survey  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  and  found  that  8  per- 
cent t)f  our  college  freshmen  were  physically  injured  by  their  parents 
during  the  last  year  they  lived  at  home.  Our  sample  consisted  mostly 
of  middle-class  students,  and  we  were  surprised'bv  the  extent  of  vio- 
lence they  ex*  -icnced.  The  real  incidences  of  ajlolescent  abuse  can 
conceivably  hi    )uble  of  what  we  found. 

We  recently  have  turned  our  attention  to  examine  factors  associated 
witlracts  of  violence  toward  children,  and  we  are  analvzing  the  rela- 
tionship betwei»n  abusive  violence  toward  children  and  the  following 
factors:  area  of  , the  country;  urban,  suburban,  or  rural  «»sidence: 
education 'and  income  of  the  parerH^:  cx'cupation  of  the  parents;  tige 
of  parent:  race;  family  si7,e;  stress;  familv  power  and  decision- 
making; and  experience  with  violence  as  a' child.  ^ 

Wlien  we  have  concluded  this  analysis  we  will  again  have  unique 
data  which  does  not  suffer  from  some  o/^the  more  colnmon  method- 
ological problems  in  child  abuse  researdh  We  will  Ix*  able  to  identify, 
for  the  first  time,  which  are  the  families  where  violeirce  is  n.  1  likely 
to  take  place  toward  American  chtldren.  < 
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The  state  of  the  nrt  of  oliiM  nbiiso  rosonrch  is  not  vm-  ndvnnoed. 
Wc  am  only  now  at  a  poinf  whoro.  we,  have  sonic  soiontific  ostiiimtp  of 
the  incidonce  of  child  abuso. 

As  yet.  we  do  not  kn(»w  what  causes  people  to  nhiise  their  children. 

To  paraphrase  what  Dr.  Edward  Ziprler  said  2  years  apro.  our 
knowledge  about  the  causes  of  child  abuse  in  1978  is  roiiphly  sim,lnr. 
to  where  we  stood  in  our  knowledge  nlmiit  mental  illness  m  1J»4H  \y 
do  not  know  whether  child  abuse  is- increasing.  \Vc  hnve'no  statistics 
which  we  can  compare  our  own  research  to.  . 

To  sum  up.  there  are  still  many  questions  we  need  to  nddiTss  in  the 
study  of  child  abuse,  and  there  are  problems  which  interfere  with  our 
abili'tv  to  answer  these  questions.  .     ,  / 

It  is  very  ol)vious  that  one  of  the  major  problems  m  the  area  ot 
child  abuse  is  the  term  itself.  "Child  abuse"  is  a  political  term  which 
is  designed  to  call  attention  to  a  swial  problem.  It  is  not  a  scientihc 
term,  and  it  has  never  Wn  satisfactorily  defined.  TWcaiise  of  that, 
almost  every  research  project  ever  carried  out  has  a  uiiiqne  dofuution 
of  child  abuse,  which  makes  the  results  nonconiparabh-. 

The  second  problem  is  to  locate  subjects  to  study,  men  you  study 
domestic  violence,  vou  virtually  have  to  ask,  "Have  you  stopped  l)eat- 
ing  your  child"?  and,  "Have  vou  stopped  lieating  your  wife  ?  Tins 
is  difficult  to  do.  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  people  to  answer  those  ques- 

Lastlv.  and  the  most  important  problem  we  face,  is  to  develop  tech- 
niques by  which  we  can  ascertain  whether  or  not  people  have  in  fact 

told  us  the  truth.  ,        ,  •  i  ^ 

Many  of  the  problems  with  curtent  research  on  domestic  violence 
are  often,  in  part,  caused  by  Government  policy  concerning  research 
on  domestic  violence.  ,      .    •     i  '  ^  u 

It  is  almost  trite  to  say.  but  it  is  triip,  that  there  is  simply  not  enough 
funding  available  for  basic  research.  „     ^  i  / 

Seconds  the  manner  in  which  Federal  funds  are  allocated  for  re- 
search often  prevents  researchers  from  designing  adequate^ research 
projects.  The  use  of  contracts,  requests  for  proposals,  or  21-day  turn- 
around times  do  not  allow  for  well-developed  research  proiects.; 

The  Federal  rules  and  procedures  intended  to  protect  tbe^  rights  of 
human  subjects  oftentimes,  unintc^ntionally.  block  essential  research 
on  domestic  violence.  ,     ,     .    .  .    •  « 

^Fourth,  many  times  the  setting  of  Federal  priorities  in  the  area  ot 
research  on  domestic  violence  is  haphazard  and  poorlv  informed. 

Federal  agencies  often  do  not  consult  researchers  m  the  field,  and 
if  they  do.  they  do  not  pay  attention  to  what  tliey  were  told  when 
they  established  research  priorities. 

Last,  the  time  frame  of  many  Federal  programs  is  much  too  narrow 
torsupport  needed  long-term  research  projects.  ;  «   ,  .  • 

For  instance,  the  National  Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  JJeglect  is 
currently  proposing  to  fund  research  for  3-year  terms.  To  adequately 
carry  oiit  longitudinal  research  in  this  area,  one  would  have  to  pro- 
pose a  research  project  lasting  as  many  as  5  or  10  years.  Most  Federal 
Agencies  cannot  promise  a  time  frame  of  that  length.  * 

An  example  of  the  problems  associated  with  Federal  support  of  re- 
search on  domestic  violence  are  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1978  child 
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abuse«ne^Iect  rescnroh  and  demonstration  prioritips  issued  JanuMry  23 
by  a  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare/Office  of  I'.uman 
Development  Services,  AdministraMon  for  Children,  Youtii  and 
Families.  These  proposed  priorities,  were  they  to  be  adopted,  would 
devastate  basic  research  in  the  area  of  chil^  abuse.  The  priorities 
represent  a  complete  retreat  from  basic  research.  The  12  research 
projects  that  were  funded  over  the  past  3  years  would  be  reduced  to 
only  4  new  research  projects.  The  funds  nvailnble  for  hnsic  research 
OdZ  of  this  agency  would  be  drastically  cut.  Moreover,  eveu  the  limited 
proposed  basic  research  priorities  are  unrealistic* 

We  suggested  the  following  steps  for  improving  Federal  policv  in 
this  area. 

One:  The  setting  aside  of  adequate  funds  for  basic  research  in  any 
Federal  program  designed  to  deal  with  domestic  violence. 
*  Two:  The  reserving  of  a  portion  of  funds  for  basic  research  for 
unsolicited  proposal  so  that  researchers  are  not  constrained  by  time 
and  deadline  demands  in  designing  and  proposing  research  in  the  area 
of  domestic  violence. 

study  of  domestic  violence— much  lik^  the  regional  resource  centers 

Three:  The  establishing  of  between  six  and  eight  centers  for  the 
in  the  area  of  child  abuse — for  provision  of  services.  Such  centers 
would  stimulate  research  and  would  attract  topflight  researchers  to 
the  area  of  domestic  violence.  ■ 

Four:  The  funding  of  longitudin" research  on  the  topic  of  domes- 
tic violence.  Present  Federal  research  grants  and  contracts  are  gi'anted 
for  up  to  a  maximum  of  5  years.,However,  we  need  10-year  projects  to 
adoquately  track  down  the  causes  of  family  violence.. 

Five:  Maintenance  of  a  flexible' policy  for  the  protection  of  human 
subjects  which  guarantees  that  ^he  subjects  involved  will  be  protected, 
but  which  recognizes  the  particular  problems  re.searehers  face  in 
studying  domestic  violence. 

Six:  The  next  recommendation  deals  with  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government,  like  the  general  public,  tends  to  separate  issues  out.  They 
tend  to  talk  about  child  abuse  or  wife  abuse  or  hiishand  abuse  or  ^ 
grnndparent  abuse  when  the  real  issue  is  violence  in  the  family.  We 
reci  imend  a  consolidation  of  Federal  programs  on  child,  wife,  and 
husband  abuse  into  <Jnc  Federal  program  on  domestic  violence. 

Seven:  I^astly,  we  urge  that  the  Federal  Govcrnmeut  recognize  the 
problems  of  domestic  violence,  and  that  those  problems  are  seriovp, 
extensive,  and  complex. 

♦  One  cannot  expect  that  answers  and  solutions  will  be  forthcoming 
m  2  or  3  years.  It  took  centuries  to  develop  violent  families  in  this 
country.  It  will  take  some  time  to.unravel  the  problem,  and  even  more 
time  before  we  can  take  steps  to  ameliorate  the  problem. 

Domestic  violence  is  not  some  kind  of  passing  fad.  The  research  we 
iiave  done  indicates  there  is  direct  relationship  beMf^n  domestic  vio- 
lence and  violence  in  the  streets,  juvenile  delinquency,  homicide  and 
political  assassinations.  We  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  our  r<;search 
on  this  subject,  and  we  will  need  continuing  Federal  interest  on  this 
topic  if  we  are  to  move  away  from^a  very  elementary  state  of  knowl*  ' 
edge  to  a  more  complete  understanding  of  domestic  violence. 

Mr.  PrnsELL.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  have  a  question  from 
Bill  Wells,  our  staff  director. 
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Dr.  Welus.  I  would  like  to  address  this  to  all  of  the  witnesses  and 
pGrha{>8  you  could  also  respon«l  later  if  it  is  going  to  take  too  unich 
time  right  now. 

In  looking  over  the  testimony  of  these  hearings  and  other  hearings 
I  find  that  witnesses  are  loathe  to  criticize  Tongi^ess  when  they  come 
as  witnesses  befoi*e  congressional  conunitteer. 

Yet  I  think  one  of  the  realities  that  affectfi  social  science  research 
is  that  there  is  a  great  variety  of  tractions  and  actions  on  the  part 
of  Congress  in  resi^ondinjr  to  work  in  the  social  sciences,  particidarly 
social  s^'ience  research.  I  think  it  is  regrettahle  hut  true  that,  for 
example,  the  Appropriations  Comniittce  in  the  Congress  have  been 
quite  skeptical  of  social  science  research  for  the  past  30  years.  This 
view  has  persisted  since  the  post -World  War  il  days  when  the 
National  Science  Foundation  was  formed  and  when  there  was  dis- 
cussion of  whether  the  National  Science  Foimdation  shoidd  have  a 
social  sciences  division. 

One  of  the  prices  paid  in  order  to  have  the  NSF  established  was 
to  eliminate  the  social  sciences  division. 

Over  the  years^  social  sciences  research  has  b«cn  systematically 
cut  to  verv  low  levels.  A  comparablb  attitude  has  existed  during  the 
years  we  had  science  advisoi*s  to  the  President. 

Their  attitude  has  often  been  that  social  scientists  have  not  yet 
discovered  their  "Newton*s  laws''  and  until  they  do  they  ai-e  not 
likely  to  receive  major  support  from  the  Federal  Governnient. 

Now,  with  this  long  introduction,  I  would  like  to  put  the  question 
to  you:  In  what  ways  do  you  think  that  Congress  or  the  couunittees 
of  Congress,  key  individual?'  and  key  offices  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment, can  be  convinced  that  the  kinds  of  i^esearch  being  described 
here  can^  better  be  supported?  In  what  terms  can  it  best  be  couched! 
How  can  the  case  be  better  approached  ?  How,  for  cxamyle,  can  the 
National  Science  Foimdation,  which  now  has  a  total  of  $1  billion 
annually  and, still  has  a  social  sciences  program  on  the  order  of  $20 
to  $25  million,  Im?  enhanced  with  respect  to  the  social  sciences?  I 
think  these  are  the  problems  that  face  us,  that  we^need  some  advice 
and  counsel  on,  in  order  to  proceed. 

It  is  a  very  complicated  question,  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  PrnsELL.  Woidd  any  of  the  witnesses  like  to  comment  while 
they  are  here?  *  v     .  . 

Dr.  Newberoeh.  My  name  is  Eli  Newberger  and  I  aui  a  pediatrician 
from  the  Children's  hospital  in  Boston  where  I  direct  the  Family 
Development  Studv.  I- think  it  is  entirely  true  to  say,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  problem  of  chiMI  abuse,  that  research  in  this  ai-ea 
is  Under-funded,  and  the  Federal  agencies  in  the  executive  bhmch 
do  their  job  in  a  way  which  is  poorly  coordinated. 

We  have  a  situation  where  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  support 
available  for  social  scientists  as  well  as  for  medical  investigators, 
but  it  is  a  very  small  amount.  Different  aspects  of  the  problems  are 
tended  to  by  different  Government  agencies  without  nearly  adequate 
coordination. 

I  think  it  is  here  that  some  high-level  integrative  leadership  is 
needed  in  the  executive  branch. 

Dr.  Gelles.  I  would  like  to  add  an  anecdotal  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. 
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Dr,  Ncwbergcr  and  I  snt  on  tlio  Senate  side  last  year  and  testified 
before  a  Senate  committee  on  the  topic  of  i  liild  abuse.  AVe  heard  that 
the  city  of  New  York  spent  $Vi  hillion  on  foster  vure  replacements 
for  children.  The  Senators  asked.  *'Is  tlmt  really  the  rijrht  amount 
of  money?"  And  the  answer  '*Ves,  a  $V4  billion.''  Tlie  situation 
that  the  Federal  and  ref^ional  jrovernmeiits  are  presently  involved  in 
is  that  they  are  now  spending;  money  to  cope  with  chihl  abuse,  wife 
abuse  and  domestic  violence.  In  an  iileal  worhl  it  woidd  be  nice  to 
think  yaii  are  si>ending  money  the  proper  way. 

In  many  instances,  money  spent  for  foster  caiv  could  be  better 
spent  if  we  had  research  that  told  what,  in  fact,  causes  i)eople  to 
abuse  their  children  and  what  in  fact,  are  effective  treat mcht  pro- 
cedures. 

'The  argument  I  could  uuike  for  social  science  reseaivli  is,  if  yoii 
do  not  have  the  answers  to  the  fundanu'ntal  (juestions  concerning 
cause,  you  nuiy  well  l)e  wasting  a  tivmendous  amount  of  Federal 
dollai-H  on  programs  that,  in  the  long  rmi,  are  never  going  to  do  any 
good.  We  coidd  have  psychiatric  coimscling  for  batt*jring  parents  for 
years  and  it  woidd  not  solve  anything  because  psychiatric  abnormali- 
ties play  only  a  small  part  in  causing  i>eople  to  abuse  their  chihlren. 
One  way  or  the  other,  the  Federal  (iovernment  is  going  to  spend 
money.  It  woidd  seem  to  me,  from  an  outsider's  i)oint  of  view,  they 
might  want  to  spend  their  money  wisely.  To  spend  ihoney  wisely, 
Congress  should  be  informed  us  to  what  cxacfly  is  going  on.  The 
only  way  they  will  be  inforuie<l  is  through  social  science  Research. 
Mr.  PritsrxL.  I^ot  me  follow  up  on  that.  Dr.  Xewlierger, 
Yoii  say  we  lack  the  coordination  at  the  Fetleral  level  or  we  say 
it  is  somebody  else*3  business  to  do  the  resenrcj).  It  seems  that  the 
imiversities  sort  of  parallel  the  Federal  (iovern?nent.  We  have  pieces 
of  it  floating  around  the  com>try  in  the  form  of  various  grants  for 
research  and  it  tloes  not  simmu  to  be  pidled  together  into  a  national 
strategy. 

Wotild  you  sujjgest  how  that  might  l)e  developed  at  the  national 
level  or  thVougli  HEW*  and  you  know  how  big  it  is.  I  am  particularlv 
interested  in  pulling  it  out  of  the  Department  of  HEW— I  Will 
intiHxIuce  a  bill  on  it  next  week— in  order  to  deal  with  young  people 
and  which  will  inchjide  job  training,  the  lack  of  which  is  part  of 
the  problem,  as  is  seen  when  they  grow  up  and  l)ecome  violent.  Do 
you  have  a  constructive  suggestion  ns  to  how  that  might  Ik*  l)etter 
coordinated? 

Dr.  Nkwbkhokk.  AVhat  you  say  about  the  imiversities  is  imquestion- 
ably  true.  They  do  not  always  uuirshall  their  resoiu*«*es  to  work 
harmoniously  together.'  Particidarly  in  a  field  like  family  violence, 
it  is  of  exceeding  importance  to  get  jieople  together  from  different 
scientific  disi'iplines  and  from  diffei-ent  areas  of  clinical  practice. 
For  example,  the  fields  of  sociology,  psychology  and  the  basic  sci- 
ences of  medicine,  like  psychiatry,  are  frequently  in  most  inadequate 
comnnmication  even  in  excellent  imiversities  like  the  one  with  whieh 
I  am  asso(iated.  And  the  schools  of  medi^ine  and  law  and  public 
health  are  frec|nently  constrained  by  very  serious  jurisdictional  and 
profe:v*ional  botmdaries. 

People  speak  different  languajires  in  the  diffeivnt  disciplines  and 
there  are  administrative  constraints  to  their  working  together. 
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But  I  think  it  can  safely  bo  said  that,  by  and  large,  people  who 
are  concerned  with  condncting  research  on  problems  of  this  nature 
will  follow  the  money.  And  if  there  is  an  incentive  toward  inter- 
disciplinary cooperation  and  brinffing  together  people  from  various 
faculties  that  have  to  talk  with  one  another  in  order  to  be  able  to  do 
theirwork,  this  will  happen. 

Dr.  Oelles  and  I  have  recently  been  discussing  oiirselves  how 
important  it  would  be  to  give  some  of  the  social  scientists  who  have 
some  Native  and  important  work  to  do  in  this  field  some  clinical 

**??Ii8*T8  devilishly  difficult  to  do.  As  a  result,  many  of  the  people 
who  are  doing  research  on  family  violence  have  not,  had  contact 
with  clinical  cases  unless  they  are  enterprising  people  like  Dr.  Gelles, 
who  will  go  to  the  police  deoartment  and  ask  to  interview  families 
who  have  been  involved  in  violent  incidents.  • 

Mr.  PiTBSELL.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  us  in  Congress  have  never 
been  outlh  the  field  to  see  what  is  happening  in  the  communities  and 
to  translate  it  into  a  realistic  solution.  , 

Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that,  while  we  have  had  AVlute  House 
conferences  on  education  and  balanced  growth,  Congreas  could 
develop  a  mechanism  to  pull  together  people  like  youraelf,  and  Dr. 
Oelles  and  others,  to  develop  a  strategy  which  might  be  translated 
into  legislation  or  State  programs  provided  that  there  is  some 
research  to  back  that  up?  I  understand  from  his  testimony  that 
maybe  we  are  not  ready  to  allocate  Federal  resources  until  the 
research  is  pulled  together.  Is  it  possible  that  Congress  could  ever 
attempt  something  like  that?  .  ,  ,    *  ^  i  ^ 

Dr.  Newbmoeb.  I  think  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  Congressionally  inspired  undertakings  of  this  kind 
which  have  led  to  very  fruitful  results.  ,  . 

The  joint  commission  on  thie  mental  health  of  children,  for  ex- 
ample, during  the  1950's,  the  vice  president  of  which.  Dr.  Julius 
Richmond,  is  now  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  in  HEW,  was 
ai.  undertaking  established  by  the  Congress  which  led  to  a  very 
considerable  review  of  our  knowleiig^-  base  on  children  s  mental 
health,  and  some  well  defined  recommendation.  I  would  add  thut 
the  recommendations  have  yet  to  be  acknowledged  and  built  upon  as 
cornerstones  of  national  policy  in  children's  mental  health. 
.  Mr.  PuRSELL.  It  takes  about  20  years  to  get  into  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  policy  sometimes  that  is  evolutionary  rather  than  revohi- 

'*°DrI^EWBBR0ER.  If  One  accepts  the  data  that  Dr.  Gelles  has  shared 
with  us  cm  the  extraordinary  prevelance  of  violence  in  American 
families,  then  I  think  this  is  a  problem  for  which  we  should  cer- 
tainly  consider  such  an  approach. 

Mr.  PnisBLL.  We  will  move  along  with  our  testimony. 
■  Our  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  I^awrence  Brown,  director.  Child 
Protection  for  the  American  Humane  Association,  from  Englewood, 
Colo 

Would  you  take  a  minute  to  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  that  group.  I 
do  not  think  too  many  people  are  familiar  with  it. 
(The  statement  of  Mr.  Brown  is  as  follows :] 
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STATEMEHT  OF  l^RRY  BROW 
FEBBUAFY  16,  197B 
COMMITTEE  OH  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
U.S.  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

MB.  CHAIRMAN,  MY  NAME  IS  LARRY  BROWN.     I  AM  DIRECTOR  OP  CHILD 
,  PROTECTION  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  HUMANE  ASSOCIATION. '  OUR  NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS 
ARE  IN  DENVER,  COLORADO,  AND  WE  ARB  AN  ASSOCIATION  OP  ACXNCIES  AND  INDIVI-* 
DUALS  WORKING  TO  PREVENT  NtGLECT,  ABUSE  AND  EXPLOITATION  OF  CHILDREN. 
OUR  AGENCY  AFFILIATES  INCLUDE  STATE  AND  CWJNTY  SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENTS, 
JUVENILE  AND  FAMILY  COURTS,  SCHOOLS,  HOSPITALS,  AND  LAW  EHFORCEWNT  AGBNCIBS. 
THE  ASSOCIATION  WAS  FOUNDED  IN  1877.     PRINCIPAL  ACTIVITIES  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
HUMANE  ASSOCIATION  ARE  TRAINING,  CONSULTATION,  PUBLICATIONS  AND  RESEARCH. 

AMERICAN  HUMANE  IS  GUIDED  BY  A  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  AN 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  OF  EX^'ERTS  IN  CHILD  PROTECTIVE  SERVICES  AND  A  TRAINING 
AND  CONSULTATION  FACULTY  OF  PROFESSIONALS  FROM  THE  FIELDS  OF  SOCIAL  WORK, 
lAW  AND  MEDICINE. 

WITH  A  GRANT  FROM  THE  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU  OF  THE  UNITED  STAltSB 
DEPARmENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  AND  WELFARE,  AMERICAN  HUMANE  BEGAN  IN  1973 
TO  DEVELOP  AND  OPERATE  A  CLEARINCWOUSE  FOR  NATIONAL  REPORTING  OF  CHILD 
ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT.     THE  PROCESS  HAS  CONTINUED  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  CENTER  ON  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT  WHICH  WAS  ESTABLISHED^  IN  1974 
BY  THE  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NBGIXCT  PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT  AC^. 

AS  AN  ADVOCATE  FOR  THE  RIGHTS  OF  CHILDREN,  WE  HAVE  SURVEYED 
NATIONALLY  LEGISLATION  AND  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  AS  A  MEANS  OF  PROVIDING 
THE  BASE  r^R  P|lOMOTING  IMPROVED  SKPVICES  TO  NEGLFCTED  AND  ABUSED  CHILDREN 
AND  THEIR  FAMILIES.     IN  THIS  REGARi>  WE  HAVE  PUBLISHED  A  STATE  BY  STATE 
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Mlia.Y8I8  or  CHILD  ABUSE  REPoRTXHC  LE^ilSIATlCN  AS  WELL  AS  A  NATIONAL 
ANALYSIS  or  THE  SYSTEM  WHICH  IS  DESIGNED  IM  RACH  STATE  TO  RESPOND  TO 
THE  OFFICIAL  REPORTS.    WE  ARE  CURRENTLY  ENGAGED  AGAIN  IN  A  NATIONWIDE 
SURVEY  OF  CHILD  PROTECTIVE  SERVICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  NATION. 

MY  CatBHTS  TODAY  WILL  IWUS  PRIMARILY  ON  OUR  NATIONAL  ANALYSIS 
OF  OFFICIAL  CHILD  NEGLECT  AMD  ABUSE  REPORTING.    W*:  BECAME  INVOLVED  IN 
THIS  PROJECT  WHEN  IT  WAS  NOTED  THAT  THE  ABSENCE  OF  A  CENTRAL  RESOURCE 
OF  NATIONAL  DMA  ON  OIILD  NEGLECT  VID  ABUSE  OFTEN  PREVENTED  OR  BUXHCED 
EFFOmS  TOWARD  CONSTRUCTIVE  PLANNING.    WE  BECAME  AWARE  THAT  ON  MANY 
OCCASIONS  UNREALISTIC  AND  POORLY  PLANNED  INITIATIVES  WERE  UNWSRTAKEN  IN 
REACTION  TO  THE  DISCOVERY  AND  SENSATIONALIZED  JOURNALISTIC  TREATWNT 
%bt  A  SINGLE  CASE  OF  CHILi>  ABUSE. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  PWJECT,  THEREFORE,  WAS  TO  DEVEU)P  A  NATIONAL 
CLEARINGHOUSE  FOR  SYSTWATICALLY  GATHERING  DATA  ON  THE  NATURE,  REPORTED 
INCIDENCE  MID  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CHILD  ABUSE  AMD  NEGLECT,  FOR  COLLECTING 
INTORMATION  ON  SUCH  RELATED  AREAS  AS  SOURCtS  T>F  REPORTING,  ACTICW  TAKEN 
BY  WCBIVING  J«BNCIES  AND  OOTCOMES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  IMPACT  ON  CHILDREN 
*AND  TO  DISSIMINATE  PERIODIC  REPORTS  AMD  ANALYSIS  RELATED  TO  TRENDS  AND 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  STATUS  OF  THE  PROBLEM. 

THIS  STUDY  IS  NOT  A  NATIONAL  REGISTRY  BY  NAWS  OF  INDIVIDUALS, 
INVOLVED  IN  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT  NOR  DOES  IT  «ASURE  THE  FULL  INCIDENCE 
IT  DOES  PRO^DE  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  ON  OFFICIALLY  REPORTED  CASES  AND 
CONTAINS  THE  BEST  AVAIU\BLE  DATA  ON  NATIONAL  EXPERIENCE.     IT  IS  THE  ONLY 
DOCUWHTATION  ON  NATIONAL  INCIDENTS  OF  REPORTED  CASES  OF  CHILD  ABUSE 
AND.NBGUCT. 

THE'DATA  I  PLAN  TO  SHARE  WITH  YOU  TODAY  IS  THAT  RECEIVED  FROM 
50  STATES,  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  AMD  THREE  U.S.  TERRITORIES. 
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FOR  WE  YEAR  1976,  28  STATES  AND  THREE  TERRITORIES  (GUAM,  PUERTO 
WCO  AND  THE  VIRGIH  I8LMII36)  PARTICIPATED  IN  THE  NATIONAL  STUDY  THROUGH 
USE  OP  A  STANDftllD  REPORTMC  FORM.     THE  OTHER  22  STATF^  AND  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  SUBMITTED  AGGREGATE  DATA  WITH  CONSIDERABLE  VARIETY  IN  FORMAT 
AND  DBTAIL. 

IN  ALLf  357,533  OFFICIAL  REPORTS  OF  CHILD  NEGLECf  AjJTD  ABUSE  WERE 
REdlVBD  ilN  1976  FROM  THE  50  STATES,  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AMD  THE 
TERRXTORIES.    FOR  THE  YEAR  l97%  OUR  PROJECT  JWCE I VED  294,796  OFFICIAL 
RBFOim  FROM  THROUGHOUT  THE  NaTXON.    WHILE  THERE  IS  A  STEADY  INCREASE  IN 
THE  NIBWRS  RESULTING  F»M  MORE  COMPLETE  PARTICIPATION  AND  GREATER  PUBLIC 
ANUENE88,  THC  RATIOS  ANb  PERCENTAGES  REGARDING  THE  DATA  ARE  ALREADY 
STABILISING. 

-- » 

OU^-nST  AND  MOST  USEFUL  DATA  COMES  FROM  THE  28  STATES  WHICH  USED 
A  STANDARD  I^TIONAL  FORMAT  FOR  OFFICIAL  REPORTS.     FROM  THAT  GROUP  WE  WERE 
ABLE  TO  MAKE  A  DETAILEP  ANALYSIS  OP  99,579  REPORTS. 

PERHAPS  THK  INFORMATION  OF  HOST  INTEREST  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  IS 
THAT  WHICH  DESCRIBES  WHAT  ACTUALLY  HAPPENED  TO  NEGLECTED  AMD  ABUSED  CHILDREN 
AS  REPORTED  NATIONWIDE.     THIS  INFORMATION  IS  SUtMARIZED  ON  PAGE  10  OF 
THE  EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY.  , 
TYPES  OF  WECLECT  AND  ABUSE 

FIGURE  9  SHOWS  THE  TYPE  OF  NEGLECT  AND  ABUSE  ON  9 J,  249  VALIDATED 
REPORTS.     THE  MOST  COMMON  TYPES  ARE  TME  NEGLECT  CATEGORIES.     OF  ALL 
REPOWB,  THE  ITEMC  ON  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THISjCHART  CONSTITUTE  WHAT  IS  OFTEN 
nSFKRRBD  TO  AS  THE  "BATTERED  CHILD  SYNDROME"  —  THE  SEVERELY  PHYSICALLY 
ABUSED  CHILD  —  BONE  FRACTURES,  BRAIN  DAMAGE,  SKULL  FRACTURE,  SUBDURAL 
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HEmmmUt  wws  and  scaus.   all  of  these  categories  combined  account  for 

3,9%  OP  the  IOTAL  reported  CASES.    THE  CATEGORY  WXTH  THE  HIGHEST  FREQUENCY, 

OF  SUPERVISION  (34.6%)   IS  ESSENTIALLY  A«FORM  OF  NEGLECT.    THE  CUTS 
AND  BRUISES  AM>  WELTS  CATEGORX  INDICATING  MINOR  PHYSICAL  ABUSE  OF  VARIOUS 
TYPES  IS  REPOPTED  AT  19.3%. 

'      SrXUAL  ABUSE  CONSTirVTED  12.1%  OF  ALL  VALlDA'T^D  ABUSE  CASES  REPORTED 
AND  3.2%  OF  ALL  VALIDATED  R^RTS. 
SEVIJtlTY  or  NEGLECT  AND  ABUSE 

ON  PACE  9  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  SUItlARY  IS  A  PRESENTATION  ON  SEVERITY  • 
OF  NEGLECT  AND  ABUSE  FOR  ALL  INVOLVED  CHILDREN.     SEVENTY-TWO  PERCENT  OF 
ALL  VICTIMS  MERE  REPORTED  TO  HAVE  RECEIVED  MO  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  FOR  THEIR 
INJURIES*    THE  FATALITY  RATE  HAS  REPORTED  TO  BE  ONE-HALF  OF  ONE  PERCEMT. 
THE  ACTUAL  NUMBER  OF  FATALITIES  NATIONWIDE  CANNOT  BE  STATED  IN  VIEW  OF 
THE  FACT  THAT  SEVERITY  WAS  XnOOKm  OR  UNREPORTED  FOR  MANY  CASES. 

SEVERITY  OF  NEGLECT  AND  ABUSE  IS  REPORTED  EXCLUSIVELY  IN  »«DICAL 
TERMS  —  FNDM  NO  TREATMENT  GIVEN  TO  HODtRATE  INJURY,  SERIOUS  INJURY/ 
HOSPITALIZATION,  PERSONAL  DISABILITY  AND  FATALITY. 

IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  NOTE  THAT  EVEN  THOUGH  SEVERITY  IS  RECORDED 
ONLY  IN  I^DICAL  TERMS,  THE  NEGLECT  CASES  ARE  ALH3SJ  AS  SEVERE  AS  CASES 
OF  ABUSE.    TWENTY  PERCENT  OF  NF^LECT  CASES  AND  24%  OF  ABUSE  CASES  INVOLVED  ' 
NDDCRATE  iNJURYi  10%  OP  ABUSE  AND  4%  OF  NEGLECT  CASES  INVOLVED  PERMDIENT 
DISABILlTYl  AND  FATALITIES  INVOLVED  FEWER  THAN  n%  OF  ElTHEK  ABUSE  O^ 
NEGLECT  CASES. 

THE  SEVERITY  OF  THE  IMPACT  IS  LARGELY  A  FUNCTION  OF  THE  VICTIM'S 
AGE.    THE  NORfe  SEVERE  OUTCOMES  OF  ABUSE  AND  NEGIZCT  ARE  MUCH  MORE  LIKELY 
TO  OCCUR  IN  VERY  YOUNG  CHILDREN.     NF-APLY  60%  OF  ALL  FATALITIES  OCCUR  IN 
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tn  QKXV  mxM  rm  mm  or  age.  sivnm-rouR  pkrcemt  or  all  victims 

|fXT«.BWail  WUf^6l  on  SKULL  rHACTUMS  ARE  INFANTS  (OWOW  THO  YtAM.) 

rm  MAJoiOTY  or  all  victims  with  susoural  hbhomaces,  bone  rRACniRBS, 
mnmiAL  imjuries,  rAimw  to  thmve,  poisohiiig;  and  drug  addiction  are 

UNDER  IHREE  YEARS  OLD.    A  NEAR  MAJORITY  (OVER  40%)  WITH  MALMUTRITION  AMD 
RUMIS  OR  SCALDS  ARE  ALSO  IM  THIS  VERY  YOUNG  AGE  GROUP. 

NHILE  CHILOm  OF  ALL  AGES  ARE  NEGLECTED  AND  ABUSED,  THE  CONSE- 
QUENCES ARE  MOW  ACUTE  FOR  THE  VERT  YOUNG.    SINCE  THE  MEASURE  Of  SEVERITY 
RBFLBCTS  PRIMARI  Y  THE  MEDICAL  ASPECTS  br  INJURY,  THE  DATA  DOBS  IWT  ADDRESS 
THE  SEVERITY  OP  EMOTIONAL  OR  PSYCHOLOGICAL  DAMAGE. 
Afig  AMD  SEX  or  CHILDiroi 

THE  AGE  OP  INVOLVED  CHILDREN  IN  CASES  or  CHILD  NBCLBCT  AND  ABUSE 
HU  LONG  BEEN  OT  INTEREST  TO  THE  HELD  or  CHILD  PROTECTIVE  SERVICES. 
IN  MCEIfr  YEARS,  INCREASED  ATTENTION  HAS  BEEN  PAID  TO  THE  OLDER  CHILD. 
IT  IS  aZM  THJVT  NBGiECT  AND  ABUSE  IS  A  PRDBLBH  NHIOI  ATPECTS  CHILDREN 
or  ALL  AGES.    WIS  DATA  CUSARLY  REPUTES  A  COMIONLY  ACCZPTED  NOTION  THAT 
NEGLECT  AND  ABUSE  ARE  LIMITED  TO  VERT  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

ON  ALL  -.<ALID*CA8ES  OP  NEGUCT  AND  ABUSE,  THERE  IS  AN  EVEN  DISTRI- 
BUTION OP  MALE  AND  FEMALE  VICTIMS  (50%).    FEMALE  O'lLDREH  HERE  INVOLVED 
XN  54%  OF  ALL  VALID  ABUSE  CASES,  AND  HALE  CKILDREN  WERE  INVOLVED  IN  51% 
or  ALL  VALID  NEGLECT  CASES. 

THE  NllMBBRS  Or  MALES  EXCEEDS  THE  NUMBER  OP  FEMALES  IK  TACH  GROUP 
rNDM  INFANCY  THKRIGH  11  YEARS  OLD.     IN  CONTRAST,  MALES  ARE  OUTOUMBBRED 
BY  PEMAUS  IN  THE  THO  OLCER  AGE  GROUPS.    WIS  REVERSAL  IN  TREND  IS  ES- 
PECIALLY DRAMATIC  FOR  THE  15  TO  17  YEAR  OLD  ACE  GROUP  IN  WHICH  THE  RATIO 
OF  GIRLS  TO  BOYS  BECOMES  3t2. 
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^  FIFTYJ^SIX  PERCKNT  of  KLlBGF.n  PERrETRAT0R5  ON  VALIDATE:!)  RI-PORTS 

OF  NEfiLECT  AND  ABUSE  WERE  OVER  30  YEARi;  JI.D.     ONLY  6*4*  WEW!  ITini'.H  20 
YEARS  OF  AGE  -AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  INCIDENT. 

THE  YOUNGER  rERPKTRATORS  WERE  MOPE  LIKELY  TO  BE  FLMALE  T«A?:  TIE 
OLDER  ONES.     MORE  TliAN  TWICE  AS  MANY  PffRPETRATDRS  ITNDEP  JO  WT:HE  FEMALE 
WAN  MALE.     rtlRPETRATORS  O'/EF  30  WERF:  ALMOST  AS  LIKELY  TO  BE  MALT  AS 
FEMALE.     IN  ALL'^VALIDAfED  ^ASES  OF  NEGLECT  AND  ABUSE,  TIIE  PERPEl^^>Ri; 
WERE  FTMAIJ-  61%  OF  THE  TIW\     THIS  PkEPONDERANrE  IS  DIJE  MAINLY  Tf)  A 
GREATER  NUMBER  OF  NEGLECT  CASES.     IN  VALIIiATED  CASES  OF  ABUSE  ONLY. 
HOWEVER,  FEMAUPS  WERE  THE  ALLEGED  PERPETRATORS  IN  ONLY  45%  OF  THE  CA^ES. 

THE  PERPFTRATOR  IN  THE  OVERWHEI^ING  MAJORITY  OF  THi:  CASES  IHC.H) 
IS  THE  MAT»JRAL  PARENT.     THIS  .IS  CONSISTENT  WITtI  OTHER  DATA  IN  THE  HEL[>. 
TOE  NEXT  HlfHIKST  PEPaiNTAGK  (^J^  OF  AU^.'IKD  PERPETRATOPi^  HEW.  ST!:P- 
.PARfiNT£i. 
FACTORS  PRESEtiT  IN  THE  FAMILIES 

A  GREAT  DEAL  OF  RESEARCH  HAS  f»NE  INIri  THE  CHARACTER  I  ST  ICS  OF 
FAMILIES  INVOLVED  IN  NEGLECT  AND  ABUSE.  THE  C^TA  REFU^^CTf  •THE  RI'PORTS 
OF  S0(     .i.  WORKERS  ON  FACTORS  PRESENT. 

m<ER£  WE^E  SUB5T;>i^TIA'rED  CASE?  OF  CHILD  HEM^CT  ANfj  ABi:?F 
ALL"  INCOME  LEVELS.     MOST  CASES  R^P'  RTtiD,  HOWEVER,   IfWOLVi:  I/>WEP  iNCOMi: 
'  FAMILIES.     THE  M*:niAN     INOOW;  OF  A3.L  CASES  WAS  $S,OSO  VIM  Y^AR.  MEDIAN 

INCOME  IS  SUBSTATiTIALLY  HIGHER  IN  ABUSE  CASES   (f»,H90  PEP  YEAR)  THAN 
IN  NEGLECT  ($4,250  PER  YEAH).       THE  Hl'.Dl.Kti  FAMILY  IHCOHF  FO I;  ALL  UTUTFL. 
STATES  FAMILIES  IN  1976  WAS  $1^,100. 

ALTHOUGH  THERE  APE  COMMONAMTirs,  THE  FAMILY  rACTOR^  I^^'OLVKD 
IN  CHILD  ABUSE  ARE  DIFFERENT  THATi   IN  CWlLi    NE'-.LErr.     IN  HE.iLr'T,  THE 
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RELATIVE  WORTANCT  OF  ENVIHOHMEMTAL  S^Wn'S  KACTOP.S   {POM^HTt  AND  PO^K  . 
HOUSING)   IS  fJREATKR  THAN  THE  PERSONAL  CilAKAm:RISTlr/  ^  P  INABILITY  To 
COPK  FACTORS   (LACK  OF  TDLERANCF  AND  lA'f?   M    rONTKOI.  DnRIMr,  niSCirLINK) 
PRESENT  IM  ABUSE  CASKS.  9 

MANY  FACTORS  CONTRIBUTF.  TO  FAMILY  /VID  PARENTAL  FAILURE,  ANH 
IT  IS  IMPORTANT  NOT  TO  ^VERSIMPLIFY  THE  t'ROBIJlH  WITH  ONLY  PARTIAL  INFOR- 
MATION OR  SEU-CTED  INFORMATION        'IAS  OPTEN  HEEN  DONE  IN  THE  PAST,  AN 
EXAMPLE  IS  THE  OFT  QUOTED  CONCLUSION  AllOL^  i>AHENTS  WHO  ABUSii  CHILDREN 
HAVING  BEEN  ABUSE  THEMSELVES.     SUCH  WAS  M.WRTED  IN  ONLY   17, 'S* 

OF  ALMOST  7,000  FAMILIES  INVOLVING  VALIDATKD  ABUSE.    MORf:  ALi\RMIN'J  NUMBERS 
OCCVR  WITH  RESPECT  TO  MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY  ?TABII.ITV  SVOl  AS  BROKEN  FAMILY 

IN  ABUSE  AND  32.3%  IN  NEGLECT).     THE  LARGEST  SKiCU.  FACTOR  PWISENT  ' 
IN  IB, 227  FAMILIFS  WAS  THE  FACTOR  OF  BROKEN  FAMILY  (43.0%) 
> CERVICES  PROVIDED  * 

WHAT  liAPPFNS  AFTER  A  CASE  OF  CHILlj  *IEGLECT  AND  ABUSE  If  DI5- 
COVERKD  AND  REPORTtiD?     DATA  DRAWN  FROM  32,657  FAMILIKS  INVOLVED  IN  VALIDATED 
REPORTS  INDICATES  THAT  48.2%  RECKr/^:D  CASEWORK  COLTISELING;  FOSTER  FAMILY 
CARE  WAS  GIVEN  9.4%  OK  THE  FAMILIES,  AND  CRIMINAL  ACTION  WAS  TAKEN -AGAINST 
THE  ALLEGED  PEKVETRAT(^R  IN  4.1\  OF  THF.  CASES.     IN  Ml.?-^  OF  AIX  VALlDATtlD 
RErORTS,  THE  CHI  1.0  W:MAINF.r  IN  TJlE  HOME  WITH  HIS  FARFNTS  WHIU  -.KWICE.-^ 
WERE  PROVIDED.  '  . 

SUMMARY 

FROM  \LI.  SOURCES  OF  RESEARCH  I'ATA  COMi;S  TIIK  K>:c^>;N !TI< >N  THAT 
THE  MORE  WE  KNOW  ADOUT  CHILP  MALTREATMENT  THE  MOW:  l  ^KTAIN  Wi;  BECOME 
OF  THE  IMMENSITY  niD  IMPORTANCE  OF  Viir.  VmhU'.H  RhirULTINr.  FROM  THi: 
WIDESPREAD  fAIUiRE  ON  THh  PART  OF  Af1EPK'A:i  KAMILIFiJ  Tf^^MPiKT  THK  NKKDf^ 
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OF  YOUNG  aULOREN  AND  TO  PKCyTKCT  TftEM  KPOM  HARM.     OUH  CONVICTION  ABOITT 
TJIIS  IS  THAT  WE  MUST  AODW'.SS  THH  PROBLEM  AS  ONK  OF  PARTNTlNf;  AND*  OK  PFFSONAL 
ANt5  FAMILY  DEVELOPMENT.     CHILD  NEGLECT  AND  ABUSE  IS  RARELY  A  WILLri'L  W^U 
DELIBERATE  ACT  ON  THE  PART  O-    'ARENTS,     IT  IS  MORI:  OFTEN  A  MATTER  OK  PAR- 
ENTAL FAILURE,   INADEQUACY  AND  INABILITY  TO  CAW)  FOR  THi:lR  C!IILDREN.  THI:>^ 
IS  NOT  TO  SAY  THAT  THERE  AW:  NOT  SOML  CASES  WHICTJ  INVOLV>:  WIU.Kl'L,  IN- 
TENTIONAL AND  DELIBERATE  UtTACKS  ON  CHILpREN  BY  THEIR  PARENTS.     IT  lv)ES 
MtWi  THAT  MOST  PAf-  NTS  WA.\  TO  ^E  GOOD  PA*NTS,  HAV|:  CAPACITY  Kr.R  ADE^UJATF 
PARENTING  AND  CAN  BE  HELPEd\>  HE  BETTf:R  I'KV^NTS  EVI:n  AKTKI^  ABUSIN'.  Ml[> 
NEJLKCTINC.  THEIR  CHILDREI^. 

BECAUSE  CHILDREN  HA^n:  A  RJGHtV  BE  WITH  T^^^:IR  0W^]  PAKl'MTS,  THK 
ULTIMATE  OBJECTIVE  OF  CHILD  PROTECTIVE  SfIS^CES  MUST  BK  TO  PROTtX'T  CHlLDkilN 
THROUCai  STABILir.INc;  AND  STRENVJTHENINC.  ^^AMILU-NwHENKVItF  PMrinBLir.  EACH 
INSTATJCE  MUST  BK  AS^^ESSED  TO  4)ETERMINE  THE  POTENTIAI.  FOR  rHAN'".!  AND 
EVALUATE  THE  RISK  TD  THE  cyilJt- 

FROM  THOfiE  WIO  FAIL,  FROM  THE  CHIU-  VU-TIM:;  AfJP  rHr)M  THO.;;-  WIW^ 
'act  Ttt  PROTECT  CHILOREN,  COMi:.*  THE  APPEAJ.  —  AMt:pUA::  FAMILIES  PJ^'TW: 
MORE  CAR^n\PRi:PARATlON'AND  PIJVNNINC;  ANO  .'KXLl^FA^  WVAA'  IN  TIMIS  uF  TROI'HLK 
ANIi  .?TW:S-.,     PAPr.rJTING  IS  NO  SIMPLE  TASK.     FOR  MOST  PEOPLI^,  HAVlN  1  rUlLDRF.N 
WILL  BK  TMK  MOST  rHALLF.N^;iN  ;  AND  CREATlVi:  r.XPFRlEm'K  OF  THI'.IP  MFi:  — 
Wi  KxrKKIENC-E  FY)P  WHICH  Tn!:Y  AW  LEAST  PfO^r^KED  ANI)  KOK  MImM  tH!'K5:  IS 
.:71LL  FAR  PX'  MTTIJ-  HELP  WH::N  THEY  STt.'MULF,  ATiD  WHKN  THi:y'rAlI.. 
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STATEMEIT  OF  LAWBEHCE  BBOWH,  DIBECTOR,  CHILD  PBOTEC- 
TIOB,  AMEBXCAH  HTTIIAHE  ASSOCIATIOIT,  EHOL£WOOD,  COLO. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you.  The  American  Humane  Association  was 
founded  in  1877  and  is  an  association  of  child  protection  agencies 
thronirhoiit  the  Nation.  Included  amonp  our  agency  affiliates  are 
^juvenile  courts,  State  and  coimty  social  service  department,  hos- 
pitals and  law  enforcement  agencies.  Tliis  association  was  founded 
at  |j^e*time  when  chjld  protective  services  was  Iwginninpto  emerge 
as  a  f>roblem  in  this  Nation  and  laws  and  services  began  to  he  devel- 
oped to  protect  children  from^family  abuse. 

Mr.  PuRSELL.  What  is  your  budget  and  personnel  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Brown.  We  have  10  personnel  in  the  child  protection  division, 
and  a  budget  of^  about  300,000.  .  , 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Ten  in  your  division  and  how  many  in  the  animal 
division? 

Mr.  Browx.  The  field  staffs  are  approximately  the  same.  \Xe  have 
Administrative  supjwrt  staff  to  serve  both  programs  including  mem- 
bership, administration,  publications  and  research..  .  V'' 

Mr.  PrasELL.  You  may  be  a  little,  larger  in  the  animal  categOFy 
than  in  the  human  category  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Those  of  us  in  the  field  know  this  qirite  well,  but  t4ie 
flrist  reported  case  of  child  abuse  in  tliis  coimtry  was  handled  iiv 
^ew  York  City  in  1874  througli  the  ajiimnl  protection  laws  in  effect 
at  that  time.  There  were  no  law?  to  protect  childi*en  from  abuse  by 
their  parents.  ; 

It  was  subsequent  to  that  thaf  a  ntmiber  T>f  volimtary  agencies 
emerged  in  the  coimtry  and  by  1930  there  were  over  400  SPCC^s, 
that  is  Sotietieq  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  in  the 
United  States.,  o   ,  - 

During  th#  depression  and  subsequent  to  that,  with  the  increased 
Government  infervention  into  T^ocial  services,  the  vohmtary  ^igencies 
have  diminished  to  the  point  where  they  number  less  than  10. 

The  majer  role  and  responsibility  is  a  Government  one  and  si^rvices 
are  provided  now  through  State  and  coimty  social  services  depart- 
ments Jn  .every  State.  There  ^ire  child  abuse  reporting  laws  and 
agencies  In  every  State  in  the  Nation  to  receive  and  i-espond  to  reports 
of  child  abuse  and  neglect. 

Mr»  Gallagher.  A  man's  best  friend  is  still  his  dog,  rather  than  his 
son. 

Mr,  Bnowx.  ThcH*  seem  to  he  some  rommonalities.  I  think  when 
we  talk  about  the  family  violence  we  are  aware  tliat  violence*  toward 
animals  is  also  see^i  in  fiimilies  wliere  tlicre  is  violence  townrd  <»liildren 
and  vice  vei-sw. 

Althougli  the  agencies  which  intervene  at  the  local  level  are 
separate  agencies  nnd  rarely  provide  both  services. 

The  American  Humane  AsaocMation  is  guided  by  a  national  board, 
of  (lirectors.  an  advisory  committee  of  experts  in  child  protective 
services  and  we  utilize  a  training  and  consultant  staff  of  professionals 
from  tlie  fields  of  social  work,  law.  and  medicine^ 

These  are  personnel  who  are  not  enu>loyees  of  our  nssocintion  but 
who  have  been  trained  and  coordinated  by  our  association  to  provide 
services  throughout  the  coimtry. 
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I  want  to  discuss  primarily  today  my  agency's  involvenient  m  a 
national  study  of  official  reports  of  child  abuse  and  neglect.  We  dis- 
covered several  years  ago  that  there  was  a  dirth  of  mformation 
rvgarding  how  many  and  what  kinds  of  services  are  bcmg  provided 
to  children  who  are  abused  and  neglected  and  we  also  saw  that 
unrealistic  and  poorly  planned  initiatives  were  undertaken  m  reac- 
tion to  the  discovery  and  sensationalized  journalistic  treatment  of  a 
single  incident  of  child  abuse.  There  w^  a  lack  of  infonnation  upon 
whichrsUtes  could  place  their  resource  and  plan  their  services.  S>o 
tlwt  a  nationwide  survey  w.as  initiated J)y  our  agency  with  a  grant 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  bring  together  information  that  is 
being  reported  on  child  abuse  and  neglect  from  all  the  States.  We 
rtoe^eA  reports  from  ajl  60  States,  but  our  pest  information  comes 
•from  28  States  which  submit  information  to  us  on  a  standard  national 
reporting  form. 'This  study  is  not  a  cegistry  of  names  of  individuals 
involved  in  child  abuse  and  neglect,  nor  does  it  measure  the  total 
incidence.  It  does  provide  statistical  information  on  officially  reported 
cases  and  contains  the  best  available  data  on  the  national  experience. 

It  is  the  only  documentation  of  national  incidence  of  reported  cases 
of  *childf  abuse  and  neglect,  and  it  is  now  beginning  ta  be  actively 
utilised  by  State  and  Government  agencies  in  program  planning 
and  development.  We  have  information  in  the  study  which  is  avail- 
able for  th^  committee  both  in  terms  of  the  total  study  as  w£ll  as  the 
executive  summary  which  we  prepared.  Both  of  these  reports  were 
issued  just  2  weeks  ago,  and  have  not  been  widely  discussed  as  yet. 

The  objective  of  our  project  was  to  do  a  number  of  things:  lo 
become  a  clearinghouse  for  gathering  information,  which  is  already 
being  gathered  at  the  State  Itevel  on  the  nature,  the  reported  mci- 
denote  and  the  characteristics  of  child  abuse  and  nejflect.  We  are 
interested  in  what  action  is  being  taken  about  these  incidents  and 
where  the  reports  are  made  and  what  the  agencies  do  with  it,  as  well 
as  some  information  on  the  impact  with  respect  to  the  children 

involved.  .       .  .    i  l    '  *  • 

For  the  year  1976,  the  total  numl)er  of  reports  received  by  our. 
agency  from  all  of  the  60  States  and  the  3  U.S.  territories  was  367,583 
official  reports  of  child  abuse  and  neglect.  ^  .      •  *. 

Let  me  add  here  that  for  the  year  1975  we  received  294,796  official 
reports  from  throughout  the  Nation.  And  our  1977  data  is  still  not 
complete.  We  expect  to  be  reporting  that  by  May  1. 

MHiile  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  numbers  of  reports  coming 
V  from  the.  States  resulting  probably  from  more  complete  participa- 
tion in  thisutudy  as  wellas  greater  public  awareness,  the  ratios  and 
the  percentages  regarding  what  is  happening  are  beginning  to  stabi- 
lize and  we  can  see  definite  trends  and  patterns.    ^     .        .  * 

I  would  like  to  speak  specifically  for  a  moment  about,  the  most 
useful  data  which  we  have  in  the  study^  which,  comes  from  the  28 
^Utes  using  the  standard  national  form.  From  that  group  we  were 
able  to  make  a  detailed  analysis  of  99,li79  reports— almost  100,000 
validated  reports  of  child  abuse  and  neglect.  , 

With  respect  to  the  type  of  neglect  and  abuse  on  these  validated 
reports,  the  most  common  types  are  the  neglect  categories. 

Of  all  reports  the  items  shown  on  the  bottom  of  our  chart,  on 
•  page  9  of  the  executive  summary,  constitute  what  is  often  referred 
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to^as  the  battered  child  syndrome,  the  severely  physically  abused 
child— bone  fractures,  brain  damage,  ricull  fractures,  subdural  liemo 
tomas,  bums,  and  scalda  All  of  these  categories  of  the  severely 
battered  child  ficcount  for  2,870  cases  or  3.9  percent  of  the  total 
validated  cases.  The  category  with  th^  highest  frequency  of  report* 
ing  is'^lack  of  supervision,  which  iiivolved  21,000  cases,  or  34.6  per- 
cent, and  is  essentially  a  form  of  neglect.  The  minor  physical  abuse 
category— cuts,  bruises  and  welts— accounted  for  ld.3  peicent  of  all 
reports,  which  totals  11360. 

Sexual  abuse  constituted  12.1  nercent  of  all  validated  abuse  cases 
TCDoited  and  8.2  percent  of  all  validated  reports  of  abuse  and  neglect. 
When  we  add  to  the  sexual  abuse,  information  we  receive  from  the 
States  which  do  nr)t  provide  information  on  the  standard  reporting 
form,  we  have  a  total  of  7,400  officially  reported  cases  of  sexual  abuse 
throughout  the  Nation. 

On  page  0  of  the  executive  summary  is  a  presentation  on  severity 
of  neglect  and  abuse  for  all  involved  children.  72  percent  of  all 
victims  were  reported  to  have  received  no  medical  i  eatment  for 
their  injuries.  The  fatality  rate  was  reported  to  be  one-half  of  1 
percent,  a  toUl  of  260  reported  from  all  of  the  States  in  1076.  The 
actual  number  of  fatalities  nationwide  cannot  be  stated  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  severity  was  unknown  or  unreported  for  many  cases. 

Severity  of  neglect  and  abuse  is  reported  exclusively  in  this  study 
in  medical  terms — from  no  treatment  given  to  moderate  injury, 
serious  injury,  hospiUlization,  personal  disability,  and  fatality. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  even  thou^  severity  is  recorded  only 
in  medical  terms,  the  neglect  cases  are  almost  as  severe  as  case*  of 
abuse.  20  percent  of  neglect  eases  ^nd  24  percent  of  abuse  cases 
involved  moderate  injury.  10  percent  of  abuse  and  4  percent  of 
neglect  cases  involved  permanent  disability  and  fatalities  involved 
fewer  than  1  percent  of  both  abuse  and  neglect  cases. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  severity  of  the  impact  is  largely 
a  function  of  the  victim^s  age.  The  more  severe  outcomes,  of  abuse 
and  neglect  are  much  more  likely  to  occur  in  very  young  children. 
Nearly  60  percent  of  all  fatalities  occur  in  the  age  group  under 
2  years.  74  percent  of  all  victims  with  brain  damage  or  skull  frac- 
ti  .-es  are  infants  under  2  yeare  of  age.  The  majority  of  all  victims 
with  subdural  hemorrhages,  bone  fractures,  intemal  'in juries,  failure 
to  thrive,  poisoning,  and  drug  addiction  are  under  3  years  old. 
A  near  majority— over  40  percent — with  malnutrition  and  burns  or 
scalds  are  also  in  this  very  young  age  group. 

While  children  of  all  ages  are  neglected  and  abused,  the  conse- 
quences are  more  acute  for  the  very  young.  Since  the  njteasure  of 
severity  reflects  primarily  the  medical  aspects  of  injury,  the  data 
does  not  address  the  severity  of  emotional  or  psychological  damage: 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  age  of  children  involved 
in  cases  of  neglect  and  abuse  has  long  b  n  the  interest  in  the  field 
of  child  protective  services. 

Ijn  recent  years,  increased  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  older 
child. 

It  is  char  that  neglect  and  abuse  is  a  problem  which  affects  chil- 
dren of  all  ages.  This  data  clearly  refutes  a  commonly  accepted 
notion  that  neglect  and  abuse  are  limited  to  very  young  children. 
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On  all  valid  cases  of  neglect  and  abus?,  there  is  an  even  distribu- 
tion of  male  and  female  victims— 50  percent.  Female  children  were 
inFolved  in  54  percent  of  all  valid  abuse  cases,  and  male  children 
mn  involved  in  61  percent  of  all  valid  negle«e  cases. 

The  num^rs  of  males  exceeds  the  number  of  females  in  each 
group  from  infancy  through  11  year<  old.  In  contrast,  males  are  out- 
numbsrad  by  females  in  the  two  older  age  groups.  This  reversal  in 
trand  is  espwsially  dramatic  for  the  15-to-17  year  old-age  group  m 
which  the  ratio  of  girls  to  boys  becomes  8 

Fifty-six  percent  of  alleged  perpetrators  on  validated  reports  of 
ne(d«ct  and  abuse  were  over  80  years  old.  Only  6.4  percent  were 
under  20  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  incident. 

The  younger  perpetrators  were  more  lilcely  to  be  female  than  the 
older  oBcsTMors  than  twice  as  many  perpetrators  under  80  were 
female  than  male.  Peipetrators  over  80  were  almost  as  lilcely  to  be 
male  as  female.  In  all  validated  cases  of  neglect  and  abuse,  the 
perpetrators  were  female  81  percent  of  the  time.  This  preponderance 
u  aue.  mainly  to  a  sreater  number  of  neglect  cases.  In  validated 
cases  of  abuse  pnly,  however,  females  were  the  alleged  perpetrators 
in  only  45  percent  of  the  cases.      .  .  .      -  , 

The  perpetrator  in  the  overwhelmin|[  majority  of  the  cases— 86.9 
percent— is  the  natural  parent  This  is  consistent  with  other  data 
h  the  field.  The  next  highest  peroentag(»— 7.1  percent-of .  alleged 
permtratora  were  stepparents.   ^    ,  , 

I  think  a  very  important  issue  for  dealing  with  future  research 
involves  ^at  we  know  now  about  the  factors  present  in  families 
who  have  been  involved  in  abuse  and  neglect. 

There  were  substantiated  cases  of  child  neglect  and  abuse  in 
all  income  levels.  Most  cases  reported,  however,  involve  lower  mcohie 
families.  The  median  income  of  all  cases  was  $Jf,060  per  year. 
Median  income  is  subsUntially  higher  in  jbuse  ca8e&-$6,89Q  per  year- 
than  in  neglect— $44250  per  year.  The  median  family  income  for 
aU  U.8.  families  in  1976  was  $18,900.        ,        ^         .     ,  j 

Although  there  are  commonalities,  the  family  factors  involved 
in  child  abuse  are  different  than  in  child  neslect.  In  neglect,  the 
relative  importance  of  environmental  stress  factors— poverty  and 
poor  housing— is  greater  than  the  personal  characteristics  or  in- 
ability to  cope  factors— lack  of  tolerance  and  loss  of  control  dunng 
discipline— present  in  abuse  cases. 

Many  factors  contribute  to  family  and  parental  failure,  and  it 
is  important  not  to  oversimplify  the  problem  with  only  partial 
information  or  selected  information  as  has  often  been  done  m  the 
past  An  example  is  the  often  quoted  conclusion  about  parents  who 
abuse  children  having  been  abused  themselves.  Such  was  reported 
•  to  us  in  only  17.5  percent  of  about  7,000  families  involvinif  valided 
abuse.  More  alarming  numbers  occur  with  respect  to  marriage  and 
ftoiily  stability  such  as  broken  famil7-41.9  percent  in  "buie  Md 
88.8  percent  in  neglect  The  largest  single  factor  present  in 
families  was  the  factor  of  broken  family— 42.0  percent. 

What  happens  after  a  case  of  child  nwlect  and  abuse  is  dis- 
covered and  reported!  DaU  drawn  from  82,657  families  involved 
in  validated  rep<»rt8  indicates  that  48.2  percent  received  casework 
oounasling;  fostor  family  care  was  given  9.4  percent  of  the  families, 
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and  criminal  action  was  taken  ftgainst  the  alleffed  perpetrator  in 
4.1  percent  of  the  cases.  In  81.7  percent  of  aj\  validated  reports,  the 
child  remainod  ih  the  home  with  its  parento  while  services  were 
provided. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  a  couple  of  policy  issues. 

From  all  sources  of  research  data  comes  the  recognition  that  the 
more  we  know  about  child  maltreatment  the  more  certain  we  become 
of  the  immensity  and  importance  of  this  problem  resulting  from 
the  widespread  faihire^  tha  part  of  American  familiib  to  meet 
the  needs  of  young  childnn  and  to  protect  them  from  harm.  Our 
conviction  about  tn«t  is  tiiat  we  must  address  the  problem  as  one 
of  parenting  and  of  personal  and  family  development.  Child  neglect 
and  abuse  is  rarely  a  willful  and  deliberate  act  on  the  part  of 
parents.  It  is-  more  often  a  matter  of  parental  failure,  inikle- 

Siacy  and  inability  to  care  for  their  children.  This  is  not  to  aay  that 
ere  are  nofe  some  cases  which  involve  willful,  intentional  and 
deliberate  attacks  on  children  by  their  parents.  It  does  mean  that 
most  parents  want  to  be  good  parents,  have  capacity  for  adequate 
parenting  and  can  be  helped  to  be  better  parents  even  after  abusing 
and  neglecting  their  children. 

 #tffaTitft  rh^ldr*"        *  right  to  be  with  their  own  parents,  the 

ultimate  objective  of  child  protective  services  must  be  to -protect 
children  through  stabilizing  and  strengthening  families  whenever 
•  possible.  Each  instance  must  be  assessed  to  determine  the  potential 
for  ehanf^e  and  to  evaluate  the  risk  to  the  child. 

At  the  service  level  there  must  We  expanded  services  and  coordi- 
nation of  servicea  which  serve  children.  . 

There  needs  to  be  greater  application  of  the  methodysnd  ap- 
proachee  !irhich  have  been  demonstrated  to  woric,  sucn  as  cnsis  nurs- 
eriss,  day  care,  group  treatment,  lay  therapy,  et  cetera. 

Federal  funding  certainly  needs  .to  be  increased.  It  also  needs  to 
focus  on  the  need  for  implementation,  as  well  as  the  need  for  further 

From  all  of  those  that  we  Ulked  to,  the  child  victims  and  from 
those  of  us  who  work  with  th;m(com|ps  a  recognition  that  American 
families  require  more  careful  prtpCration  and  planning,  and  more 
skilled  help  in  times  of  trouble  and  stress. '  , 

Being  a  parent  no  simple  task.  For  most  people  having  children 
will  be  the  most  challenging  and  creative  experience  of  their  lives, 
an  experierite  for  which  they  are  least  prepared  and  for  which  there 
is  far  too  little  ^elp  when  they  dont  make  >*•.  , 

Mr.  PtnsBUi.  Thank  youWery  much.  You  brought  up  a  lot  of 
questions.  Let  us  take  a  couple  \fn  and  theii  we  will  move  on. 
Which  seven  States  are  reporting  abuse  only  by  State  statute  now! 
Do  yon  have  a  record  of  that  f  • 

Mr  Brown.  Yes.  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Oregon,  Mmnesoto, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania.  These  seven  States  do  not  report 
neglisct.  but  all  Statee.report  abuse. 

Mr.  PttrsbUj.  I  guess  tfle  committee  does  have  a  record  of  that. 
In  some  of  the  statistics  you  have  presented  from  your  reporting 
system,  can  you  comment  from  an  oversight  standpoint  on  what 
our  problems  are  nationally  in  reporting  and  nonreportingf 
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Some  of  thi  tc8tinidnyN)u  that  has  l>een  indicative  of  a  lack  of 
knowing  those  specific  cases  in  the  country.  How  do  you  see  that, 
where  we  are  today  ? 

Mr.  Brown:  I  think  there  still  are  some  dilemmas  reji^l^rding  the*' 
reporting  system  itself.  We  know  and  have  information  hi  the 
documents  we  have  presented  to  you  where  the  reports  are  coming 
from.  ^  .  ' 

Bv  and  large,  most  of  the  reports  go  to  social  service  agencies  set^ 
up  by  the  States,  State  departments  >of  social  services. 

Mr.  Pumix^  Are  those  reported  by  the  social  service  workfer 
particularly  on  a  case?  * 

'  Mr.  BnpwN.  No.  They  usually  originate  through  a  hot  line  on  a 
central  State  system  or  a  local  intake  unit  which  evaluates  the 
report  and  detenuines  then  whether  the  case  showld^be  referred  to  a 
social  worker  for  investigation.  .  ^ 

'  In  some  States  the  reports  go  also  to  law  fnfoi^m^fjl^gencies 
who  cooperate  with  the  State  department  of  social  services  in 
handling  the  matter.  ^  •    .  y  j. 

The  problems  with  reporting,  I  thmk,  still' stem  largely  from 
misinformation  i^bout  what  haptens  to  a  report.  And  I  think  there 
is  some  conflict  around  the  philosophy  of  what  should  be  done 
about  child  abuse  and  neglect.  Many  people  still  regard  reporting 
child  abuse  as  a  matter  which  is  going  to  end  in  court,  and 
involve  removal  of  the  child  from  his  parents.  The  fac.t  of  the 
mattec  is  in  most  instances  that  is  not  required.  Relatively  smM 
numbers  of  cases  ^  to  court.  And  in  a  relatively  small  numb«r  of 
instances  is  the  child  .removed  from  his  own  *f amily.  That  is  small  in 

,  terms  of  the  national  perspective.   ^  :  

l^^rom  our  perspective  at  the  social  serviceslievel,  reporting  is  a 
matter  of  getting  help  to  a  family  in  trouble,  rather  than  imple* 
menting  a  legal  system  which  will  always  result  in  removal  of  the 
child  or  court  intervention. 

•  Mr.  PiJRSBLu  Fm  not  a  law  enforcement  officer  and  I'm  not  trying 
to  be,  but  I  spend  a  faw  hours  with  law  enforcement  (>eople  from 
time  to  time.  They  a*<^  very  reluctant  to  get  into  family  violence 
or  any  family  situatioiis  when  they  get  called..  So  they  tend  to 
'gnore  those,  or  give  it  low  priority.  What  I'm  trying  to  find  out  is 
what  would  you  suggest  would  he  the  host  reporting  system  that 
could  be  developed  at  the  conuntinity.  State  or  national  level.  Would 
it  be  the  social  service  system  agencies  or  what  is  the  vehicle  to  give 
us  the  best  opportunity  for  the  future  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  For  child  abuse  and  neglect,  that  would  be  my 
recommendation.  The  social  service  agency  should  be  the  receiver  of 
the  reports  because  the  effort  to  respond  to  child  abuse  and  child 
neglsct  is  a  rehabilitative  one.  The  way  to  rescue  a  child  is  to  rescue 
his  family  if  at  all  possible. 

Social  service  agencies  have  'agreements  with  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  there,  are  many  communities  which  have  interagency 
cooperative  arrangements  which  allow  the  appropriate  use  of  law 
enforcement.  I  don't  think  we  should  make  social  workers  of  law 
,  enforcement  officers,  nor  shotdd  we  do  the  reverse.  There  must  be 
a  cooperation. 
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Mr.  PuiisBLL.  So  the  delivery  system,  which  is  the  real  ireuej.also 
should  be  the  same  as  the  reporting  system  in  terms  of  mechanl&ms; 
is  that  what  you  are  suggesting  t 
Dr.  Nbwbi«ob«.  Yes,  that  is  my  recommendation. 
Dr.  OnxBS.  I  would  like  to  add  one  thing.  One  thin^r  jrou  have  to. 
\  •  ^niersUnd  is  that  we  have  an  incredible  variety  of  existing  report- 
J-^'TSS Bystems  in  the  United  SUtes.  We  have  done  research  in  the 
State  of  ^ode  Island  which  found  that  only  one  of  three  children 
who  is  suspected  of  being  physically  abused  actually  gets  reported 
to  the  State  agencies.  Rhode  IsUtnd  does  not  report  to  American 
Humane,  and  the  State  agency  in  Rhode  Island  which  receivw  all 
official  rtpfsctg^^  open  on  a  24-hour  per  day,  7-day-a-weck  basis. 
So  that  if  k  child  were  abused  during  the  snow  storm  in^Khode 
Island  last  week,  that  child  was  out  of  lu6k.  The  phone  woijd  nng' 
and  ring  and  no  one  would  answer.  A  report  could  not  be  filed  and 
the  child  could  not  get  servicse.  ^     ■  •» 

In  other  States  in  the  country,  the  reporting  Wfteni  is  quite 
adequate,  in  fact  over-adequate.  In  the  Stote  of  Florida,  the  report- 
•  ing  svjptem  is  so  good  that  they  cannot  possibly  address  the  needs 
of  all  the  cases  that  get  reported.  Because  of  the  State-to-Stato 
variability  of  reporting  laws  and  systems.  Federal  and  Stote  govern- 
.  ments  will  need  to  provide  adequate  receiving  systems  for  cHiId 

^^mJ.'^^j*  Most  of  thi  cases  of  child  abuse  probably  happen 
when  the  parents  are  hpme  or  in  the  family  after  working  hours, 
and  then  tnere  is  no  mechanism  for  reporting. 
Dr.  Qklusb.  In  Rhode  Island  most  cases  of  child  abuse  happen 
 MtCtly  It  the  tilftfe  and  liiy  of  the  week  thai  pwtective  senrices  doep 


not  answer  the  phone.  -  .    ^     .        i.  •      u  — 

Mr.  PimsELL.  So  if  you  have  regular  8  to  5  p.m-  business  hours, 
you  cannot  service  the  community! 

Mr.  Shacknai.  Mr.  Brown,  Dr.  Gelles,  or  any  of  you  who  wish 
to  answer  this:  What  is  the  mechanism  by  which  most  cases  are 
reported!  Is  it  when  the  hospital  picks  up  the  kid  coming  in  with 
black  eyes  and  a  beat-up  face  or  is  it  when  a  neighbor  observing 
some  violence  in  the  home  reports  it  to  the  authorities! 

Mr.  Brown.  The  number  one  source  of  reports  on  our  nationwide 
study  is  the  nonmandated  reporter,  friends,  neighbors  and  relative. 

Dr.  Gelles.  I  can  add.  from  the  research  we  have  done  in  the  past 
4  years  in  Rhode  l8lan«l.  we  find  that  minority  status  people,  low- 
income  blacks  and  Spanish-speaking  families  are  tho  most  likely 
to  get  reported.  ,  . 

The  net,  or  the  filter  system,  that  is  usrd  to  report  cases  works 
differentially  fpr  different  people.  A  white  child  brought  to  a 
private  physician  is  five  times  less  likely  to  be  reported  for  being 
abused  for  the  same  injury  thau  a  black  child  brought  to  the  einpi  jfpncy 

*^r.  BaowN.  Our  data  would  substantijite  that  in  terms  of  the  num- 
bers ofijj^rts  received  from  private  physicians  being  relatively  low— 

^  l?e  largest  category  of  source  of  reports  are  the  friend  and  neigh- 
bor, which  is  17.4percent. 

Mr.  Pnwnj-.  What  page  are  yew  on? 
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Mr.  Brown.  I  am  on  puffo  13  of  tlio  full  report,  sir. 

Relatives  are  the  second  largest  source  of  report  at  15  percent.  Law 
enforcement  11.8  percent.  Education  and  then  medical  sources  being 
about  sixth  on  the  frequency  of  reporters. 

Mr.  Sii.^ckvAi.  Whit  does  thiapffer  us  in  terms  of  an  intervention 
8tnite(rv? 

Mr.  Browx.  a  number  of  thinps.  We  are  also  finding  that  53  per- 
cent of  t^  reports  are  not  valid  so  that  we  need  to  direct  educational 
efforts  to  the  general  public,  in  terms  of  what  shouM  or  should  not  be 
reported.  We  need  to  have  special  emphasis  to  incroaso  the  effective- 
nms  and  the  completeness  of  reportinir  f  rom-medical  sources. 

Thii;:medical  facilities,  the  hospitals  and  clinics,  are  reporting  qiiite 
accurately  and  of  course  they  are  onlv  involved  in  the  severe  physi-^ 
Cftlly  abused  child — those  situations  which  require  medical  treatment. 
TKey  wmijd  not  be  likely  to  be  involved  in  the  less  severely  abused  or 
the  neglect  cases. 

Mr.  PraarLf-.  Would  you  think  it  was  possible— I  nm  a  former  in- 
structor in  the  educational  svstem,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  a 
relatively  sharp  teacl}er  could  recognize  abuse  awfully  qiiicklv  the 
next  day  or  whatever.  Ts  that  tvpe  reporting  mechanism  possible  or 
ar©  there  some  real  problems  with  that! 

Mr.  Browv.  There  is  a  ereat  deal  of  activity  going  on  in  the  educa- 
tional systems.  Most  public  school  systems  now  are  implementing  pro- 
cedures for  official  reporting.  The  accuracy  of  school  reports  accord- 
ing our  information  is  givnter  than  the  nccurncv  of  many  other 
reportintr  categories  and  we  think  this  reflects  tlio^  ivcent  roncerted 
effort  within  the  public  schools  to  incrc^ase  reporting  and  establish 
^iftl  pn1irf»y  1^  ,  _  .  

Mr.  Ptrsbij^-  Yon  moan  to  get  attention  pit>fessionally  ? 

Dr.  Gru.es.  One  has  to  keep  in  mind  two  things:  Orte  all  States  do 
not  mandate  the  school  personnel  report  and.  secondly,  school  systems 
have  their  own  internal  procedures  which  in  many  instances  work 
against  teachers*  reporting.  There  are  many  instances  in  our  research 
where  we  find  that  teachers,  guidance  counselors,  and  even  principals 
were  constrained  from  reporting  a  case  by  a  superintendent  who  was 
afraid  of  preasurc  from  the  school  board  and  the  local  community. 
So  the  practical  realitv  is  that  no  matter  how  Vou  phrase  the  law, 
school  svstems  work  the  way  they  want  to  work,  and  in  many  cases 
they  tolerate  abuse  b<»cause  they  do  not  want  to  Ik>  Jinsslod  from  the 
comiiiunity. 

Mr.  PnisKLU  Afraiil  of  hiwsnits.  ot  rctom  ? 

I>r.  Gf.u.rs.  Even  though  Inws  siKMifienlly  stnto  tlint  tlioy  nrc 
protected  from  civil  or  criminal  liability,  the  school  system  systematic 
cnllv  discourage  reporting. 

Mr.  SiiArKNAT.  What  can  the  Federal  Oovernment  do  to  foster  in- 
creased reporting.  Obvionslv  this  is  a  very  great  pn)blem.  We  have 
found  this  out  in  the  past  few  days  with  respect  to  spoUse  battering.^ 
A  great  many  cases  are  goinir  on  in  the  I'^nited  States  hut  relatively 
few  of  them  have  Jioen  brought  to  the  attention  of  anyone  who  U  in  a 
|y>sition  to  do  something  in  terms  of  prevention  or  treatment. 

Is  there  anything  that  Congress  or  the  Federal  agencies  can  do  to 
increase  the  number  of  cases  being  reported  ? 
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Dr.  NKWUKRorn.  T  think  thnt  lion*  it  wii^it  ho  woll  to  pnv  hml  tp 
a  recont  t^isruHsion  this  week  nt  tho  mootinirs  of  the  Amoricnn  Rnr. 
AfiROciatinn  jn  Now  Orleans^.  Tho  juvonilo  lustiro  stundnrds  proioct  of 
tho  Bur  A«V)cintion,  n  23  volumo  oompondium  of  iiivonilo  jiistico  hiws 
which  havo  heen  proposed  by  n  prostipioiis  cominii^sion,  was  roviowod. 
Ultimately  it  was  decidod  bv  tho  Bar  Association  to  dofor  pormanont 
consideration  of  these  standards  for  another  year  bocunso  of  several 
controversial  aspects,  hot  least  of  which  was  a  stronply  expressed  vol- 
ume dealing  with  child  protection.  The  authors  of  the  standard  pro- 
posed that  we  really  have  to  do  is  to  protect  children  and  families 
from  the  incompetent  intrusion  of  State  workers  as  a  resii't  of  case 
reports  of  child  abuse  and  chilcWeplect. 

I  mention  this  because  T  think  it  is  very  important  that  wp  consider 
the  fact  that  in  no  way  is  reporting  alone  a  sohitioii  to  the  problems. 

Scholars  in  the  legal  commimity  and  manv  professionals  are  very 
concerned  lest  the  flood  of  case  reports  of  child  abuse  and  neglect, 'for 
example,  may  result  for  some  families  in  more  harm  than  good,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  increased  our  rnpacity  to  deliver 
humane  and  efective  services  commensurate  with  the  increase  in  case 
reports. 

After  alL  it  should  l>e  mentioned  that  the  first  mo<^'/l  for  a  child 
abuse  reporting  statute  was  promulgated  bv  HEW  in  the  curly  1960's. 
rBy  196fi,  evcr^  Sta  •  bad  a  law  mandating  the  reporting  of  cb'ild 
abuse.*  Subse^i  »  ntly  child  neglect  l)ecame  mandated  to  W  n^ported  y>y 
ymost  professionals.  State  departments  of  public  wclfniv  in  the  Ifj-year 
period  l)etween  the  pronnilgation  of  the  model  statute  ami  the  present 
day  has  seen  a  mushrooTui",*^  ronorts  from  the  7  to  S,00fl  of 

IfliJT  and  1!M)8  reported  bv  Prof  David  (V\]  of  Iiran<K»is  University  in 
JiLs..book,  "Violence  Against  Children''  to  tho  31)0.000  which  are  re- 
ported  by  the  American  TTuniane  Association  toduv. 

Xbe  pit>blem  is  that  during  this  periqjl— a  prriod  of  retrenchment 
of  anything  with  regard  to  soi'ial  programs  for  fnniijies -there  was 
not  nearly  an  adequate  increase  in  services.  And  as  a  result,  right 
now  there  are  many  people  who  are  conreni<»<l  iiboiit  a'hything  whirh 
will  increase  reporting. 

Mr.  PrHsKi.i..  We  can  hnvr  all  of  the  n^portiiu?'  iind  s()eial  d<'livery 
.systems  available,  but  lis  long  as  there  is  tele\  ision  with  the  kind  of 
programs  1  see  In  my  family  room— T  guess  it  has  \wu  my  faulf  ns  a 
parent  in  edn^'nting  mv  rhildi  i  but  they  lov<'  those  violent  pmgra?ns 
-somehow,  indudiuc  tlif»  Siniday  morning  comedies  ami  so  forth  in 
which  violence  is  alwavi<  the  major  topic.  MiivIh»  we  ran  get  into  that 
a  little  later.  '  \ 

We  have  had  some  cri^ressional  efforts  toward  that  but  there  arc 
some  severe  constitutionj^l  questions  of  which  T  am  nwan*.  There  must 
be  some  language  between  what  you  arc  saying  today  and  what  is 
•  cominc  out  of  the  television.  T  have  not  seen  snob  testimony  yet,  but 
I  will  be  surprised  if  we  d<>n*t  shortly  see  some  correlation. 

liet  us  continue  with  our  testimony  today.  You  nre  up  next,  Dr. 
Newberger. 

[The  complete  prepared  .^tatement  of  Dr.  Xewl>erger, follows:] 
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There  Is  reason  to  question  the  nature  and  quality  of  knowledge  abc 
child  abuse. <  Formal  recognition  of  an  age-old  phenotrenon,  demonstr'ated  t 
an  enormous  Increase  In  the  number  of  official  case  reports  annually  sinci 
the  mid-1960s,  has  created  a  difficult  dilema  for 'professionals  concerned 
with  children.    No)twi th^tanding  a  century's  experience  in  th(?  American  child 
welfare  movement  and  more  recent  medically  based  contributions  from  Kempe*  * 
and  others,  we  have  a  service  system  that,  despite  humane  rhetoric.  Is 

\^unable'to  promote  the  safety  "and  well-being  of  many  children.-  This  Is  In 
\large  part  due  to  a  paucity  of  such  essehtlal  family  supports  as  counselino, 
ili^dlcal,  homcnaker,  child-care,  and  nursing  services  and  to  a  heavy  reliance 
oL  toster-hone  cae.    A  tightflsted  social  policy  towdrd  families  and  children 

^means,  simply,  that  when  a  proftsslcnol  person  files  a  ch.lld-abuse  case  re- 
port, tne  services  that  follov  may  be  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  needs  of 
family  aitCi  ktillu. 

•Inadequate  or  Incomplete  service  Is  only  part  of  the  problem.   Our  basis 
for  practice  is   flimsy.    We  have  a  conronly  accepted  humane  philosophy 
(if  not  In  reality  programs  that  can  translate  that  philosophy  Into  huoane 


attlon):    to  protect  parents  and  children  from  repeated  physical  consequen. 
ces  pf  family  crises.    But  because  we  lack  a  lolid  tiieoretlcal  and*  practical 
understanding  of  the  origins  of  child  abuse,  our  clinical  work  Is  at  best 
Intuitive  and  kind,  at  worst  reflexive  and  mean.    We  read  a  literature  In 
tach  of  the  professions  characterized  by  homilies,  bromides,  and  few  sclenti- 
fic  investigations  of  substance.    And  we  look  at  child  abuse  as  a  phenomenom 
originating  in  the  psychology  of  Individuals,  frequently  Ignoring  the  social 
and  cultural  realities  that  frustrate  our  treatment  of  particular  families 
and  Impose  formidable  obstacles  to  the  prevention  of  child  abuse. 

Because  of  the  contradictions  between  pnllosopKy  and  practice  and  our 
Incomplete  knowledge,  we  find  ourselves  wondering  whether  the  following  are 


unanswerable  qup'.tioMs  -Ahon  c<i'.''%      chiM  ahu^o  nre  i.S^t.tif icd.  Is 
•  •  •  . 

the  child  at  rUk?    r<in  tho  fanilv  be  holr^'I?    Arc  ce'-^pftont  intervention 
resources  available?    Wil^  I  do  rofo  harm  than  o^od  by  report inq  Ihe  case? 

I  do  not  rean  to  ru^O(**it  that  the  clinician  ihotild  throw  up  hi<^  han.ds 
In  despair  when  tho' nc»)<t  caso^of  cfnld  abu'^e  is  broinhr  in.    Within  tlie 
frairework  of  exisfrn  KnOwlcJie  onri  re^ourv.(-:.  pfj'^^^iMe  .Ml-.w^rs  .mi  helpful 
clinical  fjuidelines  ^(in  fco  drav/n  up.  and  the      are  the  .Subject,  of  .t  review, 
"Child  Abu^e:  Prinri[^^rs  ind  liit  1  icat ion:,  o'^  Currt^nt  T'eliW.nc  I'ractice," 
which  if.  €.*.l^cl;^:1  .-tp.i-.M..  \o  i-.,  tr.ii.,  .t;. 

synf^cr:,"  vlnM  i*-:  ■,  *  i i^-i-jri-^:  ir-.'lictoJ  by  tiw'^  cm/.''.;  throur.h 
Vinccr^t  Fi'-i^-'n:/'-.  ".  jl.i  c',    't  ^yt.^f':  o,"  inclulr^  (.trild  i.l  ■hvt; 

to  the  ctirr/i-d  n.frE.'l.  ro'lel  repr.rtinq  statute,  v.'hich  mlirnces  fiany  physi- 
cal and  c.-?')tion.Tl  sy.  ptor  ;  attrif^.itibte  to  p>uTnt(Tl  f:iilurc;  an  1  to  David 
Gil's  concpt  rr  .jny  force  thn"  cr:\r-un-(-',  ^  rhiH*-.  CiTp.icity  to  c'cheive 
liis  physical  arvrps"y(  h(iU  ;ic  prtmtiai.    Vii'tuMly  all'  I'Jt  mU  i-n"  iricriTTTy 
the  child  as  vic*ir\  and  niost  identify  ptirent  or  family  as  perpetrator. 

'   Important  vilue  Concepts  are  buil.t  into  the  vocabulary,  and  in  the 
words  the:-selves  aro  poMuTited  etiolo'^ir  r    '  ni-^n's  that  lo'jK^illy  imply 
diagnostic  and  intervention  procedure..    '  ?s  'b.Uf'rrd  r.hilj  syndrcn;e" 

and  "maltreatment  syndrom.e"  have  Strom)  j' ,      itions.    They  indicate  that 
a  child's  injuries  were  caused  by  his  c^re  cjivor,  ej^or  actively  tr  passive- 

TawiKe  such  "diagnoses"  requires  a.i  investigation  to  detetiniSie  whether  or 
ot  there  is  parental  culpabi',  it/.  Inquisitions  of  parents  to  ferret  out 
the  fads  ha.    been  characterized- as  clinically  unhelpful,  ethically  absurd, 
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and  Intonenuully  unsound.    Faced  with  ambiguous  data,  conflicting  accounts 
of  how  the  child  rray  have  rcceWcd  his  InjurL  s,  and  a  need- to  make  a  defifU 
Itlve  diagnosis,  the  clinician  may  find  himself  playing :a  detective  game  for  . 
which  he  is  professionally  unprepared. 

Stoked  by  the  strong  feelings  that  chiid-abuso  cases  prowte'in  all  of 
us,  the  diagnostic  process  may  further  alienate  an  isolated,  frightened,  and 
confuted  family  and  fulfill  the?  prcconcoption  of  p.^rehtal  failure:  aggressive 
inquiry  eliciting  evasive  response,  angry  affirmation  of  suspicion  heading  to^ 
confirmed  diagnosis,  and  subf cqu^nf cstrangeT.-nn  cf  family  from  clinician  and 
ij!p^:ii»icn  of  cl.iid  frc"  fi'vA.'. 

,  tians  ^lnd  it  difl  icuU  ».(;  I:  r; tlc^  |v>  ...ti  cy.'ld  -ii.ji'rc  clilldrcn.  !'.:.ny 
•cUm.lUm  Liuld.cn's  ;M.i'..ncs  i-.    -rcilems"  d.  r-  it.:  cr.;if,:tcs  J- 

Isolated,  random  event).  / 

Although  traumatic  injury  to  children  is  the  major  cause  of  morbidity 
•nd  irortality  after  the  first  year  of  life  and  is  predictably  associated  with  _ 
fatni'lial  and  child  dovelorwntsl  crises,  the  nature  fid  orgunizatioh  of  child  . 
health  practice  do  not  usually  pt-rnH  exploring  and  ccting  on  the  causal  ante- 
cedents of  childhood  "accidents."    Physicians  and  nurses  may  not  have  the  time 
to  interview  parpnts  or  lo  make  detailed  child  development  observations,  and 
such  backup  diagnostic  services  as  social  vwrk  and  psychiatry  arc  most  often 
situated  in  separate  institutions  and  practice  settings.    No  treatment  other 
th«n  of  the  presenting  symptom  is  implied  by  the  diagnosis  of  an  "acci 

Further,  because  of  the' onerous  significance  of  making  a  Judgei^ 
a  particular  family  is  "abusive"  on  "neglectful."  It  is  often  easier  t( 
Ignore  these"d1agnoses.-   The  finding  that  the  gneat  number  of  nepontt, 
vtctim  of  child  abuse  ane  poor  and  dispnoportionately  represent  ethnic  mint. 
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*  Ity  groups  suggcst^that  the  r»rr  hcnvily  vnlijr»- laden  diannoses  for' child- 
hood traumatic  injuries  (child  abuse  and  ncf;k'ct)  arc  r-d"  nore  easily  wK-n 
the  clinical  setting  Is  public.and  there  is  Cjroat  social  distanco  (social 
class  or  ethnic  dUcropancy)  between  clinican  arjd'family. 

We  clearly  need  a  niore  scientific  t<»xonoir.y  of  childhood  "social  ill- 
ntsSt"   one  tbat  would  organise  clinical  data  if»|<;uch  a  wriy  as  to  stiimilalo 

,he1ptu1  and  effective  practice.    Until  we  have  it,  however,  v;e  sh^:!!  hive  to 

.*1abor  with  the  exlstinq  words. 


Stufty  ofj.rc'r.'i  Mli  - ChMf!,-.  . 

\n  iVi'u-,  n::.  w:.        rup-v :  of      ...l      ■      crf-iro  t.f  child 

r 

tolU't*^'^'^  '  Cr'|.;ni      1  ciL  fiilhiJ^  ;       luHiIlM  '  /.  VS         ^- 1  ( 

Itudy      thr  familial  v  child  rievelopncntal ,  'irfl  onviroMiontal  arte'.O'l'.'iil s  - 
and  concomitants  of  pediatric  social  illness.    This  ppidomioloyic  stuMy 
has  explored  the  inten  clation^liip    nnong  ch;i'!  iiNiso,  .locidonts,  f/ji litre  . 
to  thrive,  and  poisonin'   ,  in  chilu.m  undfi   r^iir'  yCt'?:.  u(  cqe.  P(Miit^ 
of  the  first  p?ia?;e  of  the  project,  in  v/hich  [M\  chi Uh  f  i..  v/cro  .r>crf  f , in^'»! 
•re  sunnarlzed  on  second  ar.d  third  appendices,  "Pediatric  So<  ial  Illrvt^ss: 
Toward  an  Etiologlc  Cla'.sificalion,"  anr!  "rnvironmeit  al  Correlates  of 
Pediatric  f.ccial  Illness;  Prcvrntivi-  Ir'pl  icat  ions  of  !*\\  Aflvoc.")cy  /fipro-'ch. " 
A  lecbnd  phase  of  the  !itudy  exanjiru'd  with  a  nor  e  detailtd  !iOt  of  invr  .titjn- 
tlve  Instruments  the  life  circumstances  of  an  a-iJitioncl  402  children,  fo- 
cusing on  parent-child  attachment  in  a  latoratory  observational  setting,  as 
well  aa  on  the  ecologic  substrate  of  the  children's  presenting  symptnns. 
These  data  are  now  being  prepared  tor  publication. 

In  brief,  our  findings  demonstrate  signifrcant  overlap  in  prior  and 
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corrent  fanilly  stresses  across  the  foclal  illness  categories,  Suggesting 
that  the  circumstances  associated  with  child  abuse  are  widespread  and  i 
generally  ignored  in  clinical  practice.    Families  "at  r.i^k"  for  ciyid 
abuse  cannot  be  predicted  with  precision.  ■  Child  abuse  U  more  conrnonly 
associated  with  poverty  thc^n  are  the  other  ^.ocial  illnesses,  family 
Isolation  and  mobility  are  the  no'it  iinportunt.  concomi torits  of  child  Abuse. 
Stresses  originating  in  the  life  context,  such  as  poor  housifig  and  Inode-^ 

.  quat(?  ctcc  s*.  t?  hcalih  end  cin'ld  c<',re,  disl  in;iiM' he  l  ta^c"  of  soricl  illr 

I. 

iicsc  Uc  )  tV'  cc;:p'"'r ir  "M  yroitp.        cdv(  c<.c.y  ;  i-:/;m    cl- '.  it  .u.-l  to  K 
tlursr  "it.'ii;^,  ftili.  irig  t  :■.    i.ity  l>ii'M  *' ir.cMviv     l:  v:  n  v.'ji  I.  »/;'jrc5f.- 

suf.fc  if.  en^Lli.**;  p  ^Tri't'  r.:(  i.';^.n.:',.  1/      c\\.'  '.Ith  the  riL.'.>  <isd 

ti^itiuiKib       tfiL'ir  off*  j>rlrt:i. 

The  study  supports  the  concrft  of  child  iibuse  as  a  symptom  of  family 
distress.    Child  abuse  is  not,  in  my  viovi.  a  discrete  and  encapsulated 
incdical  syndror.:'.    Ihe-.f  data  onaM:?  us  to        child  uUrc  Ijss  as  the  Inter 
section  of*  a  sick  ptrp:*J*vilor  and  i  pa:?;ivr  vlct'.n  thnn  <>s  r  human  rf-po.iso 
to  sevcrr  stress  in    tho  nurturing  context.    Troatinent,  and  ultimately,  pre- 
vention, of  this.sympton  is  best  conceived  In  relation  to  the  social  ecol* 
ogy  of  family  life. 
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RATEMm  OV  OS.  XU  lEWBEBOER,  SJBECtOB,  FAMILT  DEVEL- 
OVMXI^  ITUDT,  CHILDBEirS  HOSPITAI,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Dr.  NcwmsmnsR.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  prepared  remarks 
speak  ifor  themselves.  I  would  like  to  try  to  give  somp  added  human 
substance  to  Mr.  Brown's  and  Dr.  Gelles'  remarks  by  briefly  referring 
to  a  couple  of  clinical  cases  of  child  abuse  which  illustrate  some  of 
the  dilemmas  for  clinical  practitioners,  and  some  of  the  gaps  in  our 
knowledge  base  a}K)ut  these  problems. 

The  first  case  I  would  Ijike  to  tell  you  briefly  about  is  one  of  which 
I  have  a  picture.  Will  you  please  turn  to  the  first  appendix  to  my 
testimony,  and  look  at  page  704,  figure  7.  The  child  pictured  on  page 
704  is  a  8-wwk-old  infant  who  was  presented  to  our  hospital  emer- 
gency room  with  a  palm  print  on  the  side  of  his  head.  On  the  left 
tomple  you  can  see  a  fairly  large  area  of  discoloration.  This  child's 
father  is  a  professional  person  at  one  of  the  Boston  area  hospitals. 

It  was  from  his  mother's  explanntion  that  his  father  had  inflicted 
the  iniury.  The  child  was  fortunately  not  gravely  injured.  Ultimately 
he  left  the  hospital  in  good  neurological  condition,  t^ut  this  child 
could  have  suffered  grave  neurological  damage  as  a  result  of  this 
tmuma. 

.  The  hospital  staff  was  reluctant  to  call  this  a  case  of  child  abuse  and 
to  report  it. 

One  reason  the  doctors  were  so  concerned  not  to  call  this  child  abuse 
is  that  they  were  worried  about  stigtnatizing  the  family  of  a  colleagtie. 
Thev  were  also  Reluctant  to  make  the  family  eligible  for  public  child 
welfare  services  in  Massachusetts,  which  are  not  always  competent 
and  excellent  and  because,  as  they  said— and  they  were  right — the 
fAmily  was  ready,  willing,  and  afcle  to  pay  for  private  social  work 
and  psychiatric  services.  They  said  they'd  be  happy  to  participate 
but  tney  would  much  rather  not  have  tHis  case  reported  as  a  case  of 
child  abuse. 

I  will  hasten  to  say  th^t  this  case  was  indeed  reported  after  some 
discussion.  But  it  demonstrates  vividly  why  it  is  in  Mr.  Brown's 
executive  summary  on  page  6  that  one  sees  a  disproportionate  repre- 
sentation in  case  reports  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  of  poor  families. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  many  factors  which  make  practitioners  for  more 
affluent  families  reluctant  to  report  child  abuse  and  child  neglect. 

It  is  much  easier  for  us  In  pediatric  practice  to  call  these  iniuries 
accidents,  where  the  name  implies  .an  isolated  random  event.  And  I 
think  it  is  of  no  small  interest  that  accidents  are  the  major  source  of 
childhood  morbidity  and  mortality  oiter  1  year  of  acre.  In  the  two 
other  appendices  to  my  testimony  I  offer  research  which  suggests  th?t 
there  are  important  associations  in  the  fnmiliaK  child  developmental, 
and  environmental  aspects  of  accidents.  We  may  be  calling  some  chil- 
dren, the  children  of  poor  families  or  socially  marginal  families,  vic- 
tims of  child  abuse  and  neglect.  To  the  other,  more  affluent  children 
we  give  a  diaanostic  na.ae  which  does  carry  with  it  great  stigma.  Un- 
fortunately the  diagnosis  of  an  accident  is  usually  not  associated  with 
any  positive  action  to  assure  protection  for  tne  children  in  their 
homes, 

I  think  it  is  also  well  to  point  out  that  the  data  in  the  American 
Humane  Association  survey  suggests  an  inextricable  as«T>ciation  be- 
tween poverty  and  child  abuse.  It  is  unfortunate  th^  we  still  have  the 
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illustration  that  poverty  and  child  abuse  are  inoxtrirahly  linked.  I 
know  that  Mr.  Brown  and  his  roUeapuos  nro  very  ronrornod  about 
this.  Their  data  says  that  poor  nnd  socially  nmrpinaf  families  arc 
likely  to  be  caufrht. 

The  problem  is,  as  Dr.  Oelles  has  pointed  out,  that  whnt  this  creates 
for  society  at  larpe  is  a  kind  of  smokescreen.  Tt  obscures  our  attention 
to  larger,  perhaps  more  significant,  problems  because  we  are  able  to 
look  at  this  just  as  a  problem  of  poor  people.  TTnfortnnately,  for  mnny 
profesionals,  when  a  child  like  the  S-wcek-old  babv  comes  in,  the 
response  is:  "Well  this  could  not  be  a  case  of  child  nbuse  because  the 
family  is  too  rich."  . 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  smokescreen  which  have  to  do  with 
how,  in  our  society,  if  we  can  pinpoint  a  proup  of  parents  over  here 
and  say,  "These  are  the  child  abusers,'^  we  cnn  jiistify  our  violent 
treatment  of  our  children  nnd  our  inattention  to  violence  more. gen- 
erally. 

Tlie  next  case  T  would  like  briefly  to  tell  you  nbout  is  the  ad  situa- 
tion of  an  infant  whom  T  examined  yesterday.  2.month-old  bnby  ^ho 
was  admitted,  to  our  hospital  with  15  skull  fractures.  This  is  a 
child  from  a  snowbound  rural  area  of  Massncliusetts,  whose  family 
was  extremelv  isolated  d\irinp  the  recent  blizr.nrd.  They  have  no 
phone.  There  is  a  great  denl  of  mnrital  conflict.  The  child  was  broucht 
to  a  local  hosspital  where  the  diagnosis  of  child  nbuse  wns  missed  be- 
cause the  right  X-rays  and  Inborntory  studies  were  not  tnken.  There 
was  no  previous  contact  of  this  child  with  nny  other  provider.  When 
the  child  arrived  at  our  hospital  2  riiphts  ngo,  there  wns  renlly  quite 
an  angry  respoase  frori  several  members  of  our  f^rofessionnl  stnfF  who 
were  concerned,  as  d^ictors  nre,  to  establish  the  dinmiosis  of  child 
abuse,  meaning  for  many  phvsicinns  tlie  bnttored  child  syndrome  or 
a  situation  where  an  intontionnlly  motivnted  caregiver  sets  out  to 
assault  a  dcfen-scless  victim.  There  wns  a  temptntinn  on  the  pnrt  of 
our  .staff  to  badger  this  poor  mother  to  get  her  to  tell  whnt  hnppened 
when,  with  what  instruments,  by  whom,  et  cetern. 

This  is  a  very  big  problem  in  pcAfessionnI  pnn^tico  becnuse  we  don't 
have  nearly  an  adequnte  clnssifit^ntion  for  children's  injuries.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  these  henvily  valuo-lnden  chnrncteristics  for  how 
children  get  their  iniuries~"nbu.V  nnd  "neglect' —which  suggest  to 
the  clinicians  that  whnt  they  need  to  do  is  estnblish  n  diagnosis  by 
n  process  of  interrogation. 

On  the  other  hpnd,  wc  have  the  benign  and  Imrmless  set  of  clnssi- 
floation  labels  like  accidents,  which  enable  ns  to  downplay  or  ignore 
the  problems  of  families. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  angry  response  by  the  staff  in  their 
engemes  to  establish  the  diagnosis  quickly  is  the  fact  that  these  cases 
are  very  difficult  for  professionals  to  manage.  They  stir  up  painful 
feelings  in  all  of  us.  Imagine  yourself  as  a  doctor  or' a  nurse  in  the 
emergency  room  seeing  a  2-month-old  baby  with  a  swollen  and  mis- 
shapen hea<l,  whose  Xmv  shows  niariv  fradures  of  the  sl<ull.  You 
can  easily  see  how  one  would  l>e  terriblv  saddened  by  the  child  and 
terribly  enraged  at  the  parent.  Unless  one  knew  that  there  was  some- 
thing one  could  do  for  that  family,  one  would  be  tempted,  ns  our 
physicians  were^  to  say,  "Well,  this  child  should  nev  i  return  home. 
Wo  have  to  immediately  proceed  to  the  juvenile  court  and  ask  for  a 
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flndinrof  care  and  protection  and  take  this  child  from  its  parents' 
custody  once  and  for  all."  '     ^  • 

Many  physicians  don't  know  that  with  an  adequate  proprrani  of 
^iagnokis  and  treatment  involving  a  socialjvorker.  9  nurse  a  psvehia- 
trist,  and  the  other  professions  which  enable  one  to  understand  what 
one  ian  do  for  a  family,  very  often  it  is  possible  to  return  even  such  {i 
cine  as  this  directly  home  from  the  hospital.  *i  j_  u„„„ 

The  problem  is  that  most  doctors  don't  have  the  knowledge  base  to 
sort  through  in  a  rationale  way  the  key  issues  involved  in  a  case  of 

'^There*are  two  areas  where  we  have  an  urprent  need  to  improve  our 
knowledge  base  for  clinical  practice.  ,t  *  _x  *i 

The  first  eoncems  the  development  of  theory.  TTnfortunatoly  in  this 
field  we  still  have  an  enqrmous  predominance  of  individual-hasea 
theories  about  how  it  is  that  child  abuse  occurs.  ^,  ^ 

Most  physicians,  if  you  were  to  ask  them,  would  tell  you  that  child 
abuse  is  a  psychiatric  problem,  and  the  answer  for  it  is  Aome  kind  of 
psychiatric  counselinc.  I  would  say  that  it  is  ironic,  given  what  we 
have  learned  about  child  abuse  today  and  given  the  data  in  Mr.  Brown  s 
report  on  the  prevelance  of  problems  and  social  isolations,  alcohol 
dependence,  insuiBcient  housing,  et  cetera,  that  we  still  have  es.sen- 
tially  a-counseling  program  for  families  when  child  abuse  cases  are 

"Unfortunately  it  is  a  counseling  program  carried  forth  bv  people 
who  are  very  often  inexperienced  and  poorly  trained,  and  people 
whose  practice  doesn't  attend  to  any  sound  professional  guidelines 
based  on  knowledge  about  family  process.  .     ,      ,  1. 

We  need  to  elaborate  other  theoretical  explanations  based  on  such 
daU  as.  for  example,  the  work  of  Dr.  Ttelles  nnd  his  colleagues.  This 
,  would  give  a  more  adequate,  and  sociological  foundation  for  practice. 
There  are  other  causal  models,  from  cognitive  devplopmental  and 
ecologic  theory  for  example,  which  have  not  Iwen  fully  explored  and 
which  potentially  cAuld  bear  great  fruit. 

In  that  regard;  the  second  great  need,  as  T  see  it,  is  the  development 
through  the  F*ederal  R.  &  D.  effort  of  a  more  rationale  foundation  for 
clinical  programs  and  practices.  *         *  „ 

Here  I  think  it  is  important  to  underline  the  fact  thn^t  even  ir  the 
best  of  hands,  most  cases  are  still  manaced  bv  intuition  and  whim. 

There  is  a  crying  need,  I  think,  for  the  design  of  r^.n  R.  &  D.  strat- 
egv  which  will  lead  to  u^?efiil  evaluation  findings  so  we  ran,  for  exam- 
ple, see  from  randomir^l  intervention  trials  what  kinds  of  support 
and  intenention  for  fnmilios  nilininntp  in  what  difTrrcnccs  for  fam- 
ilies and  children. 
This  has  not  to  date  been  done.  I  regret  to  sav.  . 
We  also  need  desperately  to  have  comparable  data  bases  on  child 
abuse  researeh  projects  with  a  systematic  effort  toward  harmoniwng 
the  widely  varying  definitions  used  for  chirld  abuse  and  neglect  m  all 
fWlarally  ftmded  research. 
Mr.  PtmsELL.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Arc  there  any  questions  from  the  staff?  If  not,  we  will  proceed  to 
IW.  James  Kent,  associate  clinical  professor  6f  P^iftt"*"*' Un'verai^y 
of  Southern  California  School  of  Medicine,  and  Children's  Hospital 

of  liOS  AfiKfles.  « «^  V  -  4  11  1 

[The  eomp1et«  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Kent  follows :  J 
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tt  U  thi  purpose  of  thfrsc  f.;-.»r<s  tn  list  nnJ  o'ltTui^;  sm.-o  s t Pdt eg ii".  for 
Interviintlo.1  In  cases  of  xhi  !c  abu-.tr  ^nd  rcjlcct/*   Ttn-  lUt   is  ru-):  oxhouulvc  IMI^ 
mpha&Ize -tho^e  strategies  which  I 'n  nost  fdniliar  wilh  f  ro->  ny  o/<n  wjrk  «n'J  froTi  the 
WOrli  of  ColUagues.    «y  reporting  perspective  Is  for.red  r^inly  frmi  eight  years  c5 
mmr\tnct  in  working  wl  th  sbjiive  fdTiilles  *it  Children',  Hospi't..!  of  l.os  Angeles, 
four  of  those  yeors  In  directing  a  child  abuse  and  neglect  trcutrjnt  and  research 
project  ,  and  Uon  my  cxpsricncc  as  a  consultant  to  the  Los  Angjles  Cojnty  Juvenile 
(Court  In  cases  of  child  abusi  and  neglect:     f  ha/c  olsn  had  thft  opportunity  to  visit 
and  observe  the  o(9era^ion  of  ran/  othsr  chlld  abus»-  iind  neglect  troat'ncnt  projects, 
both' to  learn  and  as  a  for.-il  evalu^itor.     I  am  currently  en'jnged  as  the  principle 
Investigator  o/  an  Intact  f.t'jd/ of  t./mty  child  abuse  a»!d  neglect  projects  that 
%iere  funded  by  th?5' Mondale  bill  in  157^.  k 

The  bles  In  my  Htperlcnce  Is  toward  larcje  urban  area  proqrons,  pririrl  ly 
hospital 'based.    However,  I  t'ninV  that*  th-  Int«rvcntlonand  case  nanfige^nt  strategies 
I  will  describe  can  be  generalized  to  other  deiogrtiphic  and  adnl  nls't  rati  ve  conditions. 
One  thing  that  Is  learned  fro-i  visiting  wlt^^jny  child  nhuse  and  neglect  projects 
It  that  the  kind  of  problens  tncoyotered  by  the  treatment  ?»taffs  arc  rcrark.ibly  ^ 
•Imfjer.    The  major  difference  lies  In  the  trcatT^nt  resourcus  that  are  available 

A  distinction  first  nesds  to  be  ^ade  between  prirnry  and  secopdory  prevention, 
frlmary  prevention  alms  to  prevent  child  abuse  before  It  o^:curs.     Secondary  prevention 
alms  to  prevent  rcabuse  onCf  it  occur*  and  has  been  Idfsntified. 

Considering  primary  prevention  first,  a  further  distlnctlori  -r^ust  ba  rr.»de  between 
m  %yitcr\%  approach  and  a  Vj^Jto^.^  an') roach.  The  ''•Pr/PA^h  focTu^-s  on  Sochil 

end  health  policies  and  progr^.-i.    The  as«.iT.;.tlon  undRrlyinT  thio  appro.ich  Is  that 
ehlld  abui«  occur*;,  at  least  in  ?:irt,  becawrie  qf  such  factor-i  as  {♦c'/erty.  Inadequate  ^ 
health  care  and  suptrvi^Ion  for  cHildrcn^  .inH  tocl.il  alicnatio  i.    The  poverty  naze 
generates  stresses  on  parent'-  wSich  lead,  to  an  jccu  .-i^'tlcn  of  f  ru-i  t  r'it  ton  and 
resentment  that  finally  arc  venfid  on  t'nc  cSiU^ri^n.  ^ 
^  National  Institute  of  ^'^^tal  K*.-!U:n  Cranr    '^H  2/.7U1-C'* 
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frogramt  to  allevt^t*  thsse  strttset  wduld  Incliids  ip*ctfle  prop;»s«U  tucH  as 
•  hsalth  car*  visitor  tytta^i  (ke7p«»  1976)  as  v^sll  as  mre  9eneral  proposals  such  at 
Af.  tncraaae  in  TItU  Xt  fundi  (eipftclally  for  day  care  sarvlces),  lob  training  pro« 
9rMs»  pBrmnt  aducatloni  and  advocacy  for  ehlldrei  across  a  brosd  variety  of  problaRit» 

A  noro  SMaapIng  approach  U  pcopoied  by  CM  (1970).  who  bellavas  that  cultural  « 
Mnctlofia  about  tha  usas  of  ajgrasstoi.  In  conjunction  with  a  co-npatltlva  toeial  and 
•ConOMlc  tyst«id»  provtda  a  natural  radlui  for  dlsso:lal  bahavlort  such  as  child  abut«> 
Cttupotttlen  for  rotourcas  lays  tha  ground^rk  for  "su-n^taro**  Interactions  (l.a.» 
idiatavar  I  win»  soeaaona  alsa  has  to  losa) .    Parents  who  ara  losing  In  tha  caipatltlon 
for  rvteurcas  In  th«  larger  sozlety  nay  core  easily  react  with  violence  In  the  aawlUf 
aocUty^of  tha  fantly  whan  their  needs  ere  frustrated  and  their  «^ishes  tinaet.  (Ona 
•f  tha  natural  results  Is  chi Id^ebuse) . 

A  ayttam  approach  to  the  prevention  of  child  ebuse»  then,  would  require  thet 
•oct^ty  and  societal  attitudes  be  reorgentied  In  sucK^e  wey  es  to  equellte  weelth  - 
•nd/or  accota  to  aoclety's  resources,  change  soclatel  ettltudas  about  vlolariee«  and. 
aMlio  tha  noadt  of  children  e  more  tnp9rtant  priority;    Of  these,  the  last  aaeos  tha 
anst  prdxlaiata  to  tha  problem.    Itrtiould  also  seem  to  offer  the  greetar  chance  for 
fuecoaa  In  lha  foroaaeable  future.    The  proposal  for  a  ha#1th  visitor  aysta*/  for  ^ 
*tnatonea»  could  ba  laiplaaianted  without  a  major  raorgenlxetlon  of  velues  e;(d  ettltudaa\ 
Ito  Ofio«  aflar  all»  would  argua  that  ham  could  be  done  by  a  systa.n  that  offered  sofl« 
aaaurancaa  that  new  bablea  were  at  leest  receiving  minlmel  cere.    Yet  strongly 
Ofitronchad  attitudes  about  tha  praroaatlvas  of  parents,  f reeda'C  f  ron  public  inter* 
vantlen  In  fMlly^  life,  and  a  private  enterprise  health  cere  syste.n  ell  cooblne  to. 
raslat  evon  obdest  proposals  such  as  thet.    This  relses  serlojs  questions  e^t  count 
tng  Mich  on  ayatoM  approaches  td  child  abuse  prevention. 

Parent  education  Is  another  kind  of  systems  epproacK.    ft  \j  less  projctmate  to 
the  problaai  than  the  health  visitor  proposal  but  at&o  less  cont rovers Iel»  end  cerlelnl 
a»ra  possible  to  Lnitlete  than  pro^r^-^s  that  threaten  to  change  the  socio-economic 
basis  of  society.    Perent  edccetton  ^/OJld  sim  to  Increase  general  parenting  competonc 
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A??ro#ch*^to  this        Inplic^tloMS  for  child  •buso  are  well-reviewed  In  •  rt^nt 
publicaMffy  the  Education  CoT.nlssiort  of  the  States  (1976).    The  posslblp  Impact 
of  tiiclJFogrtr^s  on  tha  ^icldence  of  child  abuse  Is  no?  clear.  .The  likelihood  I» 
thet  the  present  or  future  parents  who  \^u1d  be  rost  responsive  to  such  pra^Fatis 
would  also  be  the  parents  wSo  ware  least  likely  to  abuse  anyway.    In  any  event, 
programs  to  Improve  parenting  can  be  Justified  on  mgch  broader  grounds  than  Just  their  ^ 
possible  value  in  primary  prevention  of  chlld^buse. 

The  sywftto^s  approach  Is  almad  at  making  people^aware  of  the  prevalence  and 
consequences  of  ebjse  and  the  naad  for  becoming  Involved  (I.e.  reporting  suspacte^ 
Incidents  to  so-ne  designated  agency)  and  educating  people  about  sources  of  help. If 
they  feel  themselves  to  be  at  risk  for  abusing  their  children.    T>.e  genarel  objective 
Is  to  produce  a  kjnd  of  consciousness  raising  about  abuse,  with  the  tpeclflc  message 
balng.  ♦•It's  dangerous  to  you  and  your  chl Idren— Don* t  do  It." 

The  velue  of  these  programs  In  reducing  the  aetUJl  Incidence  of  child  abuse  Is 
lOt  cleer.    Sush  prograM  are  probably  more  effect  I  va  tn  secondary  rrfther  than 
primary  prevention.    The  dirxying  Increase  In  child  abuse  reporting  rates  In  the  last 
faW  years  may  welt  be  attributable  no  the  Influsnce  of  these  awareness  programs. 
Such  programs  nay  also  Increase  the  rfu.^ber  of  self  referrals  for  help.    But  again,   ^  , 
the  felf  referral  SeneraMy  occurs  after  an  Incident  of  abuse.  * 

While  a  sy,iiptoiis  approach  may  have  great  va^ue  In  matters  of  secondary  prevention, 
It  Is  difficult  to  see 'the  role  It  night  ploy  In  primary  prevention.    Evan  a  program 
that  emphaslxed  tha  possible  penalties  to  parents,  or  thai  made  legal  penalties  more 
severe,  would  probably  have  Httle  effect  on  primary  prevention  (although  It  might 
negatively  InfUiencc  the  self  referral*  rate) .    The  assumption  In  Such  prorrams  Is 
that  Information  or  knowledge  of  consequences  will  lnflu<:ncc  overt  behavior.  Child 
abuse,  ho.ievar    Is  ?o5t  often  an  Irrational  act,  and  Information  or  threats  gor  Sa 
t#nd  to  have  Mttic  Influ'jnce  oh  the  psycSolojicil  factofi  that  produce  Irrational  act! 
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long  run  probaSly  offer  tn*  t'st  cSr.*:.-  for  (  •  if.  j  * 
Mftoelatsd  with  aSunc.    Th-  r.--'^iat'.-  riitflrulty  1%  t'.  :  t- 
-yMTT  r^ray  for  nost  such  prorDsals,  so  tt.-r.*  1^  still  f«  n- 
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capability  for  effective  stcoiJjr/  prc^/it  ion.    The  '.y  .-.Vj  .  .■)p;.rc.^LH  rrtprtssrnts  th  • 
beginning  of  secondary  prevention.     Increase:!  c  nroncr..,  >.  jth        a-J  profess  icinal 
will  Increasa  the  Index  of  suipkloi  for  aliusti,  urul  --JIo  pro^r.i      th^t  stress  coijr- 
quances  to  the  child  and  co-ijiiiy  r^spjis  ?  bi  1 1 1/  sh  ijl  '  Ir-.rvi-vff  r-  i'Jinf»ss  to  a-rt. 
Hadla  programs  that  stress  conser,.;?^c»s  to  the  cSlhJ,  v.'      pilrr  J  with  resojrces  for 
balp,  should  Increase  self-referral  r^tes. 

In  ftacondary  prevention,  the  erpS.^sIs  Is  n  cas«  f  lnJlf»3.  intervention  to  prevent 
rtabusa^^and  trcatn:«nt  of  corron  faiiors  In  abuse-prore  envl  roi  ,-pnts  ih^ii  can  atfvers'jl/ 
affact  chlldi^ai^  whether  physical  abuse  Is  present  or  not. 

Cat*  finding  as  a  function  of  Increased  awareness  hos  aire  id/  b-^n  discuss-d 
Anyona  may  raport  suspicions  o'  pbusc  to  protective  service,  p:>l?c-.  or  health 
agtnclas.    So>na  groups  of  profejsi.onals  th.nt  hive  contact  vnth  children  are  required 
to  report.    In  either  case,  persons  who  report  suspected  Jnclde'«ts  of  the  child  abuse 
•re  ijoj  civilly  liable  If  the  suspicions  arc  proven  to  be  unfounded.  ' 

The  major  point  here  Is  that  It  iJlPWMleeessary  to  Vnoy  or  be  able  to  prove 


thet  a  child's  Injuries  were  Inflicted  by  soo^one  in  the  child's  env I ronner^ before 
reporting  one's  suspicions.    Investigation  and,  ultimately  determination  of  the 
probable  cause. of  Injuries  are  the  joint  responsibility  of  pbysici  ns,  police  and 
Juvenile  courts. 

It  should  also  be  noted  t.b^t  It  is  not  nec*ssar/  for  the  ju/enlle  court  to  kno// 
exactly  how  a  child's  lnjvrl^>  occurred  in  order  to  affoni  thf  child  the  protection 
of  the  court.     If  the  child's  parents,  or  the  persons  responsible  fc»r  sOpprvIslon  at 
the  time  of  the  Injuries,  cannot  provlds  a'n  adequate  account  of  th-2  injuries  that 
can  be  sufficient  groJnds  In  Its-rlf  for  the  court  to  ta'^•2  j ur  1  fidtct^on.    A  child  whose 
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parents  or  caretakers  fail  M  prutpcl  r-iy  be^Just       '•.vjch  •ijt  tW<  fr»r  serlojs  Injury— 
^•nd  thuSf  deserving  of  th?  ccjpt's  assi  staite-as  a  child  ./So  is  lnt<;ntlondnyt«buspd. 
The  ne»t  fector  in  s«co--ary  priivsntlon  ts  effective  5ntervcnt!c»n.    The  first 
point  to  be  made  It  thst  It  ts  as  pdsstble  to  have  too  mjch  intcrve-itioi  as  It  Is  to 
have  too  little.    I'nltUMy.  a-»d  sttll  to      Kir^s  extent,  Inl^cveniJoT  ira^hanlsms 
roly  heavily  on  removal  of  C\'\\tr<,x\  fro^i  the  ho^w  as  a  rwi.imi  of  protpct'ing  the?^ro:i 
future  Injury.    While  that  VInd  of  Interventtoi  usually  (Joes  prolec^^  the  child  frgn 
Inflicted  Injury,  It  also  s^-eratcs  subslanUal /risks  of '  i  tt  oo.  ^  , 

Foster  place<^nt  r?ay  Inttr'ere  with  or  attenuate, past tiv«*4^J I ng  betWteo  the 

■\  "   *   -  « ' 

child  and  the  parents.    In  t^^e  case  of  Infants  and  toddlers,  U  can  totallV  disrupt 
that  bondln9.    Prolonged  foster  care  will  Increase  the  prcbablllty  bf  nultlfle  fosl^r 
hoipei,  and  that  kind  of  experler.ce  can  put  a  child  serIou|l)L  9t  risk  for  an  Impaired, 
capacity  to  form  good  object  relations  tps  In  adult  life.    It  also  Increases  tha  rltl^ 
that  tha  child  will  grow  u;>  to  be  a  parent  v.So  endangers  the  t\ealth  and  welfare  of  . 
hit  own  children. 

Ti#o  othar  contequences  of  fotter  care  can  affect  treatment.    As  long  as  a  child 
ts  **safoly**  stashed  In  a  foster  bona,  there  Is  a  tendency  to  let  treatlhent  programs  ^ 
for  tha  parentt  drift,  or  to  shift  more  responsibility  for  the  treatment  to  tha  parents 
than  thay  can  actually  bear  at  the  tlma  (a  g.,  '*lf  tha  parentt  really  want  tha  child 
back  thay*11  find  tha  help  I  think  they  need**)-    The  othar  contequance  Is  t>iat  a 
■tsting  child  will  tend  to  thtft  parents'  attentlon«ln  treatment  away  f ros  talf- 
axamtnatlon  and  Issues  of  better  parenting  to  a  process  of  mechanical  compliance  and 
highly  selected  talf-raports  designed  to  convince  othert  that  they  are  ready  to  have 
tha  child  back. 

A  third  treatment  related  conserjenca  of  out  of  hoi«  placement  It  that  It  of  fart 
little  opportunity  to  e**al'jate  the  parents'  responses  to  the  demands  of  child  rearing 
under  Strets.    The  result  cai  be  an  acadenlc  dUcusston  of  the  "right  tachnlquet"  or 
an  Intellectual  examination  of  the  parents'  Internal  barrlert  to  general  child  rearing. 
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when  tha  real  problem  Is  Ic^.-r. Irj  hji  to  -piintJln  a  nurturjn;;  cnv i  roi  •  »nt  .1 
sustained  basis  whan  othjr  nudi  are  also  prcSsing—d  sltuiMo-^  qjite  different 
fro«  a  vfaakly  on«  hojr  visit  in  a  foster  Sd-j. 

Tha  ImpMcatIo-)  of  ih^s*  risV.5  a-»^  co-iT-njcnc-?^  Is  th.n  out  of  h^-e  place7>-nt 
•s  an  Initial  Intervention  eU^snt  sSojtd  b»^  U5!!d  prir  irMy  oily  whei  there  I5  sotTd 
raason  for  balleving  that  thi  parents  v/lll  not  be  able  to  curb  the  abjslve  behavior 
•van  with  tha«beglnnlng  of  treat-ent  and  court  5»jper/l slon.    Such  reason?  would 
Include  a  history  of  severe  drua  or  alcohol  obus?^  unrc'!ittln5  and  severe  *cnvl  ronrental 
Stresses^  significant  lnta-1  lettusi  or  e-yatlonal  deficits,  or  a  sionlf leant  history 
of  1iipMlslte»  antisocial  behavior.    Any  of  thesr  cpnditlons  ..oj!d  sug^-st  the 
IlkaUhood  of  a  serlojsly  Inpalred  capability  for  predicting;  or  controlling  one's 
.oim  behavior,  even  under  court  supervision. 

The  ergument  hare  Is  that  ^active  secondary  Intervention  can  urually  ba  best 
•cccopltshed  with  the  child  In  the  hoT^e.    The  protection  of  the  Ju/enlle  Court, 
howaver,  is  still  Initially  important  while  the  treat^^^nt  program  Is  being  Initiated. 
In  the  treatment  projra.ii  at  the  Fanlly  Osvelop-ent  Project,  Childrens  Hospital  of 
lot  Angeles,  court  Jurisdiction  Is  regarded  as  critical  In  the  first  six  to  twelve  * 
Months  of  treatment.    5oi»«  lever  needs  to  be  preserved,  as  It  Is  not  possible  to  *•'. 
rellebty  assess  pv^nrts*  motivation  for  treatment  at  the  outset  of  a  case^ 

Whet  safeguards,  then,  can  be  offered  that  tha  child  will  not  be  reabused  before 
the  treatment  program  begins  to  have  significant  positive  effects  on  fenlly  function- 
ing?   One  safeguard  Is  nore  effective  "triage"  with  abusive  parents.    The  constellation 
of  factors  that  produces  abusive  behavior  Is  not  the  saT«  froTi  far^ily  to  fa.nlly.     ff  * 
differentiating  arrong  types  o;  abusers  and  etiolo^ie-  of  abuse  can  be  Inproved, 
than  It  will  be  possible  to  rore  closely  calibrate  interventions  to  fit  the  risks 
that  ore  actually  Involved. 

Work  at  the  Fa-nlly  Oevflop  e.nt  Proji^ct  su^q^sti  that  it  Is  possible  to  differentiate 
emong  parents  who'ab'jse  throj^h  ..ell  -  Intentlo-^ed  but  i  1 1 -co'jsi  dered  -^"thods  of  discipline 
parents  who  abuse  beCDuse  of  Si/er.:?  psychiatric  pro^Iei-;,  an:f  pire^n?'.  -vho  abu^e 
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<i„-d  to'.or.tc  iS..;^  of  f  r.-.t  r.Uio-,  fro^  ..w!  ro.-..otc.l  strcv.-.  thU 

posdbl...    Fo.-  pre.^nt  p.rpo.v..  th,_^i?,rt  .nt  pV:ntJ.  t>,.t  "dif  f.rent  dejrc,,  of 
risk  h.v.  different  InpliV.tlon.  for  \rcatr,.t'  St  rote*  ,•  atta.Vd  to  different 
etIoloaJcs. 

■      Thl5  approach  voJld  be  in  co.tr.5t  t=>  t!,c  .tore  p'rov.t.nt  current  o??ro.ch  th^t 
tends  to  eith,r\th.t  oil  chil.^  abusors  have:  pp>rly  control  U-i  ho.T.Tcid3l  wUSes 

tO-»rt  th.lr  chlieren  pr  th.t  they  are  driven.  irps^sW'-  T-^oplo  wS.  are  Incapable 
of  nodifying  thetr  ab:s!v.  b.n,vlors  until  _tb./  hov.  S.d  y.ars  of  psychotherapy.  . 
Experience  ,t  tSe  project  he,  sS:...  both  of  these  ossa-ptlons  to  be  fal,.. 

Tto  cSanae..n  aV.,e-pron..  envl  ron-.nt  to  a  consistently  .nurturing  environr^nt 
'  r.,y  Indeed  taVe-.  r^.^tf,=.  cr  years,  and  In  f.ct  ra/  eve.  be  en  ippra-.tlcal  goal  ■    To  ■  ^ 
•  Imply  stop  the  a-.u;rphy>lcal  abuse.  h>..ver.  Is  usually  a  feaslMc  3«1  that 
frequently  can  b.  acc.-?I 'she:!  rather  quickly.     For  t^ne  rest,  the  ..jor  al.  Is  to 

*-*-»r,. ^^-ii  lo/e  porc  II  favur  of  expressed 

ttp  the  rjtio-i  of  cj^zT-tvi? v^i^--—  -  . 

love. 

AnOt>,er  safe^.^rd  is  liberal  J.e  of  r,  ir,k..-' 1"  •  °^  equlv.l.nt  (Rlgler.  ^ 

Kent.  Croot.  C  Hnni  la.  1977)  .    Th«.  are  p.rson.  wSo  function        a  bridge  between  the 
fornal  treatne-.t  proar..  .r^i  th.  abusive  parents.    Th,y  can  pro/id-  concrete  asslstanc-  , 
to  .busive  parents,  s.'.h  as  .ny  sooi  n.i.hbnr  could  provide,  as  w.ll  a,  e^otVon.l 
.upport  and  re,r.ur.n:e  that  th.  obu-.iv.    parents  .ro  still  rccrd- J  as  worthy  people.' 
ev,n  to  other  "la/  Parents"    'so  kno./  th.  w^.le'st  >ry  of  their  .,V.,".     The  value  of 
that  latter  ressag.  connnt  b.'  ov^rstat..'.     Tnis  ^Iri^of  . votion-.l  oupp^-t  network 

/  \  ,-..iT^-       .   -Inale  .  >-.*  rnp.wtqnt  '.if'j^^rd  against  a 

for  the  abusive  ^par?-.nt(.)         proved--  -'r.jie  ^ 

/  •   .  The  p-»ront  ot.fe  oViU  provides  nn  early  warning 

recurrence  of  aciitP  ph/slr      o^'J^  -  '  ~  ^ 

detector  for  Incipient  crl.e.  for  tb.  f^'".'  tr..t'^,^  ,:^rsonn.I         '  / 

A  thircT  safojuard  i.  to  pro.i^'./be  f.-i,y  ..,ith  a  c.'re  projr..^  for  th%Ir  ch"  tdr.n  ■ 

th..t  ln.lu->s  b^.•.  re0.la-,.-,J  <-^'"y  .-v.'"aMe  ,c:!latric  care         a  cSfeful  nonitprlnr, 

Of  the  e,-otlon.I  and  devHo,  ^ntaV  st.t.s  of  tV  children.  Such  a  pro^ra.  can  provide 
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SUrv«llUnce  of  the  chUdrt-rs'^  overoll  Kolth,  but  ron-  I  r.i  .r  1 1  it  ty  it  can  serv, 
to  reduce  parents'  anxlct/  obyjt  th*  gronh  and  d2Vt!to,>7.?nt  of  th'^lr  cSildren.  Thtit 
kind  of  anxiety  1$  easily  con-^erted  so-etlres  to  pre  mature       indG  for  ptrfor '^ancc 
when  the  parents  feet  that  ths  child's  bthavlor  Is  on  abnolute  r^asure  of  tli«lr 
edequeffy.    That  kind  of  nix  Is  a  rich  r-diu.:)  for  abusive  pircnt^ng. 

/  fourth  tofeguerd  Is  to  carry  out  the  treatnant  projro  i  In  a  tean  context. 
The  teem  should  Include  enyo-^i  from  any  agency  or  group  that  Is  involved  In^ny  vn/ 
and  concerned  enough  to  provide  representation.    Th4S  safeguard  der^lve^  fro-n  two 
cons  I  derations.    The  first  ts  that  aVjsa-^fAe  f^.-i^rtics  teni  to  be  resistant. 
Milt  I  "-problem  fe-nllles  thet  nove  slo.vly  in^tKcrapy  end  rcqulrc^tha  covln^el  of  many  t 
SpectellsM*    Th«  v^rry  end  ^rain  on  a  single  therapist,  cou?U:i  v/ltn  what-s»eT^s  \o 
b«  scant  movement  on  the  pert  of  the  fe-nlty.  cen  be  overvvh-lnlng.    The  support  ahd 
asslstenea  of  a  teem  Is  vltelUo  the  mentel  health  of  all  concerned. 

The  second  conslderetlon  Is  thet  difficult  and  conflicting  feelings  can  be 
aroused  In  the  treetment  of  ebjslve  families.    These  feelings  can  blind  e  primary 
tharai^fst  to  signs  thet  a  fanlly  Is  going  Into  crisis,  or  signs  that  a  family  Is 
bahaving  tn  new  and  more  heelthy  ways.    To  miss  either  can  res'jit  In  the  continuance 
"of  non-productive  therepy  strategies.    That  Is  a  risk  In  any  therapy,  but  the 
eonsa^ncos  of  Irretrievable  nistekes  In  ebuse  ceses  ere  potentially  too  grave  to  ^ 
vast  the  sola  responsibility  for  successful  management  In  one  person,  ho-zMVar  talented 
or  experienced.    The  therapists  es  well  es  the  fanllles  need  sorcone  looking  over 
their  shoulders,  et  least  during  tha  flrst  fewr.onths.  * 

Tha  fifth  and  lest  safegjard  to  "be  considered  Is  the  parents*  genera'  welfare. 
The  parents  ere  the  key  to  a  successful  Intervention  progr.Tn.    One  rust  begin  by 
assuming  that  they  do  love  t>*elr  children  and  do  not  v,ant  to  injure  the-n,  then  look 
for  the  barrlf^s^hat  Interfe.-e  ^ith  thjir  exprcssior*  of  that  love.    The  barriers  can 
■  be  feelings  of'peryj^nal  Jn3c?i2i;A:-/  tnat  causi  then  to  ov-rr.^oct  to  t^e  children; 


iierltel  c^^f I4c£.t{iat  keoves  th*-i  fejl^g  unSupporteJ  o-.i  a-iQry; 


eion^^lc  end  other 
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rnvlron.-.5Mtal  stre...*  t^.t  -..t  dispt.-f  to  th.  tSi»cir  m:  or  ether  p.rsnnal  n.-^d.^ 
that  periodically  and  slijntf icntly  prc^-^pt  th-lr  »V/iiity  tn  r-.pond  to  t^e  :.e.'.^* 
Of  thoir  children  and  qot  b-In  tre.nr*nt  viith  Jh-  ft-.surptioi  tJiit  th-/  eMO^n*  th^fr. 

r.hlliran  to  Injury  out  of  c--ral  Indifference  or  hojtility.     That  hipp-nn,  but  It 

'  it, 
IS  1©5»  co'HfWO  I  than  the  rev5r5"» 

rt  Is  rccoantred  that  t'vj  s2fc.^j3r:fs  b?ln3  propDsetV  here  na/  not  alv/a/s  be 
•vallabltf.  Less  attention  siin-jl'i  ba  given  to  the  form  Jnd  rore  to  the  purpose. 
CUarly,  thfire  are  alternitlvj  fon.'^  to  'eet  the  needs.    To  thu  extent  Jhat 

thestf  necHs  cannot  it  xet  In  v^?  treU-rnt  pro3ra~,  Interim  foster  care  has  to  be 
considered  as  an  Intervention  strategy.     It  is  not  Ideal  in  f.DSt  c^ses,  but  It 
ought  to  be  available  T/hen  o.har  reans  to  protect  the  children  d^:fa*J1t.  ^ 

One  last  point:    Secon^ar/  pre/enUon  should  also  include  consideration  of  the 
potential  effcc'.s  of  obuilve  ^nviron-ents  on  children's  erwtional  developrent .  and, 
utttmatcly.  thcU  capacity  to  ?-»rcnt  their  o /n  children.     It  secn$  on  obvious  pjint, 
but  discussions,  papers,  and  loA^  on  tvcat-ent  tend  to  focur.  exclusively  on 
Strategies  for  preventing  the  ait  of  phy'>ical  abuse.    The  rpore  difficult  and  urgent 
problem  Is  undoing  the  effects  of  gra.   ng  u?  In  an  environment  th^t  sporadically 
Violates  feelings  of  baste  trust,  tends  to  diminish  a  sense  of  self-worth,  end 
mdels  violence  as  an  acceptable  r^eans  of  expression  In  hur.an  relationships. 

Children  fro-n  abuse-pro-^e  cnvi  ronrents  f-ay  need  as  much  extra  Dssi  stance  as  their 
parents.    The  prob'      of  secondary  prevention  has  not  been  solved  with  the  cessation 
of  acute  physical  abuse.     That  solution  only  enables  so::tct/  to  turn  Its  full  attention 
'To  the  emotional  context  of  the  abuse  pnd  Its  consequences  fjr  the  child.     If  the 
social  g?netics  of  child  abuse  ftrc  to  be  altered.  It  is  there  that  the  rrost  sustairrd 
efforts  rtjot  be  directed.     It  is  there  that  profjress  cm  b-a^n  ^or  primiry  prevtintion, 
not  frjr  thi «.  *generitron.  b-jt  for  the  next. 
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S«for«  concluding  these  r»y^TS^5,  I  WDjId  Hkc  to  r«Tiif«d  yo.i  that  tha  core  of 
•ny  program,  th«  aost  Important  r*so-r*.e,  l«  oanp^./ir.    Thot  Is  also  the  most 
obvious  daflcft  tn  our  managfiV.cit  of  child  abuso.  and  nsjtect  cases.    Thero  simply 
Isn't  noarty  anough  -peopla  to       the  v/ork.    Let  ne  use  ny  own  county  as  an  example 

At  prasant  (fORTHCOMlNG) 
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Th«  point  «f  th«e  fl9.ir.$  l»  th,t  knowl^dg,  of  effective  Intervention  and 
treatment  '.tr.tegl.s  I«  useless  wltho-jt  the  hu.an  resources  to  Implement  them.  And. 
Mith  fe-  .Kceptlons.  the  rost  cof^n  problem  .cross  th.  country  Is  a  lack  of  human 
r.,ourc«.    Nearly  aH  of  u,  are  engaged  In  sc^^thlng  that  Is  like  building  nodels 
for  which  w.  have  excellent  blueprints,  but  Important  parts  are  missing,  and  there 
|,n't  enough  glue  .nyway.    The  g»p  between  what  we  knov,  how  to  do  and  what  we 
.ctlv.1y  •«  .ble  to  do  Is  usually  large,  disnal  and  frustrating.    If  there  Is  any 
one  point  which  I  v.ant  to  naka  In  these  remarks  It  Is  that:  Intervention  .ad 
treatment  .trategles  are  Jost  paper  g.res  without  a  cor..lt.Tent  to  sunport  the 
ptople  who  most  Ir.ple-ent  then.  .  . 

I  •«  av<are  that  this  Is  not  a  unique  cl  rcunstance.    There  1»  a  chronic 
shortfall  between  90,1s  a,.d  resources  In  human  servlies  programs,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  shortfall  between  goals  and  resi/lts.    I'm. only  saying  that  we  must  adj-st 
OMr  goals,  .nd  expectations  of  results,  to  the  resources  that  are  actually  available. 
V«  should  not  deceive  ourselves  Into  believing  that  Increased  reporting  rate*  or 
cntral  registries  are  a  solution  to  the  probl...  or  that  monthly  visits  from  an 
ovr-worked  protective  services  worker  constitutes  "treatmenf.  or  that  new  law, 
are  golng.to  "cure"  anybody.    Without  support  for  services  w<  ere  going  to  have  an 
Intervention  mechanlsn  that  functions  beautifully  but  accomplishes  little:  'an 
lnfor«-*d  public  end  professional  groups  will  Increase  reporting,  better  laW,  will 
Improve  tha  function  of  the  courts,  -nd  central  registries  will  document  ail  of  the 
activity.    However.  If  the  fa-nilles  who  are  getting  their  vital  statistic,  recorded 
Am't  receive  effective  services,  we  ere  all  engaged  In  0  cosmetic  exercise.  The 
•Wto^  line"  on  Intervention  strategies  Is  that  all  of  then,  require  people  and 
human  services.    We  haven't  discov<.red  an  alternative  technolojy. 
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WATEMEHT  0?  DE.  JAMES  miT,  ASSOCIATE  CUHICAl  PBOnaSOB 
OF  PBDUTWCS  (PSYCHOLOGY),  UHIVEE8ITY  OP  SOUTHERH 
CAUPOWIIA^SCHOOI  OP  MEDICIHE  AND  CHIlDEElTS  H08PITA1 
OPLOSAVOEIES 

Dr.  Kent.  It's  a  long  Mfcndle.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not 
iroing  to  read  my  written  testimony. 

The  testinionv  doiils  with  a  discussion  of  forms  of  pri'Veutmu  and 
suffgestionR  for  pro  vent  ion,  priuiarv  and  secondary.  And  t  Here  is  also  a 
plea  for  incroaped  services.  There  are  not  enough  people  to  do  the  work. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  eouniient  to  the  previous  testuiiouy.  home- 
thing  that  Mr.  lirowu  said  suggested  it. 

Urry,  you  said  that  48  percent  of  the  cases  received  '^casewoik 
counseling."  AVas  th-it  the  only  form  of  treatiiieiit  or  tlie  pruiiary 
fonuUt  was  the  only  form.  , 

I  would  like  to  h-t  you  know  what  "casework  couiiselmg  consists 
of  in  my  county.  I>os  Angeles.  There  are  npproximatcly  6(H)  workere 
in  the  county,  they  have  many  kinds  of  jobs.  Those  jobs  mdludc  the 
supervision  of  al)out  8,00()  chihlren  who  are  muh-r  court  jurisdiction. 
A  (luarter  of  those  chihlren  are  under  jurisdiction  for  reasons  of 
inflicted  injury— physical  abuse.  That  percentage  doesnt  inchide 
neglect  and  sexual  inblestatioii  and  other  forms  of  abuse,  llipre  are 
8.000  under  court  jurisdiction  and  about  (J.(M)0  active  protective  serv- 
ices cases  which  have  l)een  leferred  Iwcausc  children  were  thought 
to  be  at  risk  for  injury  or  maltreatment.  . 

So  there  arc  ii  total  of  about  l^m  cases  for  the  600  workei-s.  They 
have  other  things  to  do,  too.  They  supervise  involuntary  placements, 
et  cetera.  The  workers  are  not  for  the  most  part  trauied  social 
workers.  The  requirements  for  the  positions  are  a  bachelor  s  xlegree 
from  any  university  in  any  field.  You  got  your  training  on  the  job. 
The  frequency  of  cpntact.  I  would  estimate,  at  about  once  a  month 
for  most  of  the  families,  in  the  fopn  of  a  visit  or  a  call.  Sonic  fam- 
ilies which  are  probably  in  crisis  or  desperately  in  need  of  services 
obviously  may  get  more  attention  than  that. 

The  intent  of  this  couiiiient  is,  not  to  make  protective  services 
workers  the  whipping  bovs.  Most  of  the  time  they  are  at  the  end  of 
a  very  long  liink  and  they  work  very  hard.  I  he  problem  is  that 
they  are  overworked  and  often  uudertiained  and  have  inadequate 
assistance  from  other  groups  of  profes^^omil^.  Thr  mtnit  of  this 
coniinent  is  to  i)oiiit  out  that  what's  being  called  the  treatuient. 
tliat  is  received  by  the  majority  of  the  ftuiiilies  is  not  treatment  *t  all. 
It  is  a  form  of  loose  surveillance.  I  tWmk  we  are  just  papering  over 
an  ah.sohitelv  critical  situutioii  with  empty  words  when  we  call  that 
"treatment.'^  That's  my  comment  and  luciimble. 

Now.  1  want  to  make  three  general  points  in  my  verbal  testimony 
and  then  talk  for  about  5  minutes  on  some  research. 
The  three  points  arc  these : 

The  fii-st  is  that  child  iibusc  and  neglect  is  not  a  unitary  plie- 
nonienou.  It  has  multiple  causes,  multiple  etiologies,  if  you  like,  and 
different  degrees  of  risk  attached  to  the  different  etu^logu•^.  Different 
etiologies  call  for  different  services  and  diffeivnt  intervention  8trat<>- 
gies.  ft  is  important  to  keep  that  in  iniiul.  We.have  m  our  work  b^P" 
able  to  distinguish  four  major  groups  of  abusei-s  which  have  different 
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.:  iologies.  That  is  wiitten  up  on  a  Raper  that  I  can  supply  the  staff 

*The  second  point-it  has  l)een  mentioned  already  by  a!i  tljroe  of 
the  paneli8t»-but  I  have  to  say  it  apm-7<hild  abuse  generally  does 
not^cur  as  a  simple  psychiatric  aeration.  It  has  a  social  context 
which  contributes  significantly  to  its  occurrence. 

The  third  thing  I  want  to  say-and  some  here  may 
i88U^  with  this-Sjespite  the  somctimos  horrible  physical  damage 
inflicted  on  these  children  and  the  confe<iuences  of  «,'»"^y 
belief  that  the  most  serious  and  lingering  iniunr  m  most  chiW  i^busfr 
cues  is  the  mental  injury  that  occurs  in  children  who  grow  up  m 
homes  where  their  primary  caretakers,  the  people  they  /l^P^^  °" 
most  for  primary  nuturing,  arc  also  people  who  arc  the  greatest 
danger  to  their  health  and  welfare.  M  we  consider  that  we  learn  to 
vidue  ourselves  ftnjt  as  our  parents  value  us,  and  we  learn  to  "P«": 
ence  or  expect  from  others  what  we  have  expected  and  experienced 
from  our  parents,  if  you  grow  up  feeling  madequate  and  learning 
that  you  are  going  to  be  criticized  and  hurt  for  jroiir  inadequacies, 
you  grow  up  very  wary  and  very  defensive,  agrossive  or  withdrawn, 
irippied  in  some  ways  in  your  own  potential  to  give  or  to  love  freely. 
It  IS  my  belief  that  in  that  kind  of  development  is  the  basis  of  the 
social  genetics  of  child  abuse,  the  cause  of  the  >ntergenerotional 
cycle  of  child  abuse  that  ha^  been  commented  on  and  noted  so  often 
in  literature  and  research.  "     j  .  .k«..* 

Those  are  the  three  general  things  that  I  wanted  to  talk  about. 
Now,  for  a  little  bit  about  research.  I  was  asked  to  comment  on  the 
relationships  between  kinds  of  services  that  are  offered  /nm»'>e8 
the  impact  on  the  families  themselves.  If  I  stuck  to  what  we  have 
learned  about  that  from  statistical  resources,  it  would  be  a  very 
short  presentation.  As  Dr.  Newberger  pointed  out,  we  have  not  done 
that  research  yet  or  fti>ything  like  it.  There  is  currently  underway  a 
study  of  20  child  abuse  demonstration  projects,  12  demos  and  8  inno- 
vative projects.  That  study  will  start  data  collection  a  little  later  this 
month.  We  will  complete  its  analysis  sometime  in  the  fall  and  have  it 
written  up  by  the  end  of  the  year.  i         u  » 

I  think  we  will  probably  feani  something  from  that  evaluation  but 
I  don't  think  we  will  learn  as  much  as  we  would  like  to  know  about 
the  relationship  between  services  and  impact. 

The  study  got  started  late,  thrtugh  no  fault  of  NCCAN.  The  study 
is  Uking  place  at  a  time  when  these  projects  are  winding  down.  1  hey 
will  be  delunded  in  June,  and  they  are  already  adjusting  their  mtake 
procedures  in  anticipation  of  that.  So  we  will  not  get  in  many  of  the 
projects  a  verv  reliable  sample  of  their  normal  practices.  But  there 
will  be  some  data  available  at  the  end  of  the  year.  . 

The  largest  handicap  to  evaluating  the  impact  of  services  in  tliese 
caws  is  that  there  are  such  incredible  differences  across  projects. 
There  are  differences  in  community  characteristics,  client  populations, 
service  providers,  and  the  kinds  of  services  that  are  available. 

The  usual  strategy  in  coping  with  this  kind  of  multivariate  research 
where  the  interactions  among  the  variables  are  complex  and  largely 
obscure  is  to  collect  data  from  a  large  number  of  people.  This  allows 
you  to  hold  various  combinations  of  variables  "constant"  in  order  to 
study  the  relationships  among  other  variables  during  the  analysis. 
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\  Unfortunately,  thcav>  was  no  uniform  plan  for  rollcM'ting  data  and 
.documenting  nifornmtion  across  the  twenty  projects  so  we  wont  bo 
^le  to  Rggrogatc  V(n-y  nu^ch  of  the  data.  This  piohh^n  leads  to  a 
n^ommcndation.  '        ,    .   ,  , 

'the  model  lhat  1  would  like  to  sn/rgest  for  child  abuse  research 
is  a  model  which  has  been  uScd  in  medical  res4»arch  for  some  tune 
very  suceessriOly.  That  model  is  a  collnlM^rative  research  project  com- 
posed ot  many  studies  or  many  projeets  working  from  some  com- 
mon  protocol  tlmt  enables  theni  to  collect  the  same  hind  of  data  in 
roughly  the  same  way,  with  roughly  the  sjime  instruments  and  then 
feedit  all  into  a  central  group  that  does  analysis. 

Out  of  that  kind  of  model  we  may  be  able  to  develop  some  inore^ 
reasonable  inferences  about  etiology  ami  I'elationship  Iwtweeu  si»rvices 
and  impact  on  people. 

But  I  think  until  we  develop  that  kind  of  model  nearly  ever>;thmg 
wo  do  and  present  to  you,  and  present  to  our  colleagues,  is  going  to 
be  fragmentary  and  inconclusive.  And  it  will  end  up  with  some 
general  caveat  about  mow  work  needs  to'be  done,  et  cetera, 

We  very  much  need  that  Rind  of  collaborative  study  and  that  kind 
of  modelf  To  my  knowledge,  it  has  been  done  in  the  social  Viences 
or  l)eliavioral  sciences  res?arch.  Certainly  it  has  not  been  done  in 
applied  or  clinical  n*search.  It  very  much  needs  to  l)e  done.  But  it 
can't  be  done  with  a  hodge-podge  of  spending  priorities  that  change 

every  3  years.  .     .  *        -  r 

After  giving  you  that  fragmentary  and  inconclusive,  information,  I 
can  tell  you  two  or  thi-ee  things  that  are  more  definite.  Thesi*  things 
include  good  news  and  bad  news. 

The  good  news  is  that  it  appears  that  in  general  it  is  possible  to 
interrupt  the  cycle  of  physical  abuse  in  most  of  the  cas(»s,  if  not 
interrupted  totally,  nf  least  moderated  so  that  the  kids  an»  not  getting  ^ 
bashed  as  harcl  and  as  often. 

Treatment  can  alter  the  frequency  and  seyefity  of  abuse,  It  has  ^ 
been  done  with  highly  traiiied  professional  teams,  li  has  also  been 
don^^by  lay  gronjis,  nnd  it  has  been  done  by  just  pioviiUng  a  pedia- 
trician who  is  on  call  and  offering  regular  services  to  the  fainilies.  It 
has  been  done  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  is  not  clear  wliat  the  eomiuon 
denominator  is  amongst  all  of  those  groups  and  the  kinds  of  servic^es 
and  the  results  of  them.  It  is  not  cleor  beyond  the  \umv  paradigm  of 
providing  somelKxlV  in  distress  with  somehoily  <»is<»  who  cares  and 
who  is  willing  to  help.  That  is  tlie  good  news.  We  n\u  intervene.  We 
can  stop  the  physieal  abuse,  usually. 

The  bad  nmvs  is  that  we  have  been  muible  to  ilorninent  that  this 
intervention  in  any  ronsistent  or  stable  way  iuis  impi-ove<l  the  fimo- 
tioning  of  the  ciiihlren  after  the  intervention,  providing  that  the 
^  children  stay  in  the  home.  That  is  a  eoinplicated  statement.  I/Ct  me 
try  to  unravel  that  and  state  it  more  simply.  AVe  have  some  re.Mearch 
from  the  early  HWs  that  suggests  that  intervention  for  a  broad 
spectrum  of  these  families  does  produce  for  tlu»  children  some  gains 
in  IQ  and  s(hool  achie  ement  and  sorial  relationships,  hut  those 
gains  are  achieved  luaiuly  by  taking  ki<ls  out  of  their  homes  and 
putting  theu«  in  fosfor  homes.  It  is  an  exp(»nsive  foiin  of  intervention 
and  it  carries  with  it  a  lot  of  problems  of  its  own  wlii^  h  we  did  not 
ineasuiv  at  the  time. 
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What  wc  have  nroblcius  with  is  .hKMumMitinp  pinis  of  ki<ls  who  stay 
in  their  homes.  Most  of  the  children  wc  have  m'i.-M»f  a  jrionp  of  rhi  - 
dren  we  have  seen  in  our  project  at  Children's  llopsital-have  slimyi 
fairly  rapid  and  pncourajruip  gaihs  in  r^-ial  ^eIntlon^lups.  m  develop- 
ment scopes,  the  liret  6  months  to  1  year  after  th-v  have  l»een  (ak.M 
into  the  project.  But  2  years  later  when  you  Ik^lmu  to  l.Hik  at  tne^ 
youngstere,  those  gains  are  :  lainly  leverwxl.  ^ 

Most  research  projects  have  nof  yet  looked  careXully  at  the  socml 
functioning  of  the  children,  hut  that  is  the-bottonij^ine  on  what  we 
want  to  achieve.  Most  clinicians  you  talk  to-myself  '^^^^ 
got  a  store  of  horror  stories  as' well  as  a  stock  of  goo,  ne^^.s,8tor^e8 
ibonl  families  who  have  turned  out  ^yell.  I  know  that  « 
families  we  have  treated  hav'e  improved  and  the  kids  functioning  lias 
improved,  hut  we  aiv  having  a  hard  time  documenting  that  on  a 
group  basis.  That's  the  bad  news.      ....        ,  »i  •  i  n  „  .^m. 

I  think  the  problem  is  partly  a  technological  one.  I  think  the  tec  i- 
nolog>'  of  human  .si-rvices  research  aiid  (.i  impact  research  is  rraiiy 
primitive.  Another  problem  is  that  there  are  "sleeper  effects.  Wo 
Irnve  not  Ik'cu  able  to  stay  with  these  families  long  eiioiigli.  Ihese 
problems  have  alreadv  been  iiwiitimied  by  Dr.  Gelles  and  Dr.  >ew- 
bercer.  Federal  priorities  and  the  ways  in  which  money  is  given  do 
not  allow  us  to  sef  up  studies  and  tia.  k  ti.e  families  h.iig  enough  to 
understand  the  relatimiships  U'tween  anytliiug  we  do  and  its  effects 

on  the  families.  t     n  »  .    ; .  »i.„»  ;» 

The  third  point  1  wanted  to  make-  and  then  I  will  stoi>— is  tlint  it 
appears  from  the  services  reseiircli  that  has  U-eii  done  tliiit  there  is  an 
important  role  for  paraprofessionals  and  lay  people  in  treatment 
of  child  abuse.  It  has  iMen  demoiistiiited  in  many  ways.  I  want  lo 
emphasize  the  fact  that  1  think  it  is  not  just  that  we  an-  getting 
people  to  do  .something  cheaply  that  wouM  cost  a  lot  more  if  you  hiul 
profe?sionals  do  it.  In  many  respects  1  think  the  hiy  tlienipist  or  the 
parent  aide  can  do  things  that  the  pi-ofessionals  coiildn  t  <|o  if  lie  liaji 
nil  the  time  in  the  world.  He  wmdd  not  have  the  sniiie  kind  of  cmli- 
bilitv  to  some  of  these  families.  He  could  not  model  go«id  eaietakiiig 
in  the  same  wav  that  the  paraprofessioiial  cmild.  could  not  piovitio 
the  same  kind  of  social  <  ont»ct  and  validation,  could  imt  func  nm  as 
ft  irooil  neighl)or  for  most  of  those  families.  Our  prnfes.sioiial  skills 
are  not  organized  to  do  that  kind  of  thing  usually.  So  they  are  an 
important  clement.  I  think,  of  any  kind  of  treatment  program. 
Wrth  that  1  will  .stop.  A    .  . 

1  am  sort  of  stopping  in  midair,  bin  m  the  interest  of  tiuie/l  will 
stop,  because  we  onlv  have  liO  minutes  left. 
Mr.  Pt  nsKix.  Dr. "Kent,  thank  you  twy,  much. 
1  was  reading  last  night  in  your  lepoit.  Dr.  NewlM-iver.  that 
Flori<la's  retwrting  .system  had  something  like  H..O(X)  cases  hy  l»7l 
.  and  its  hotline  was  overloaded  in  spite  of  its  goo<l  re|)orting  system. 
That       into  Dr.  Kent's  experience  on  casework  and  heldwork,  and 
ran  we,  at  this  point  provide  delivery  services  without  adwpiate 
funding  at  the  county,  State  and  Federal  level  ?  . 

There  must  be  some  other  iiiechanisiiiB.  other  than  fighting  budgets 
all  the  time,  to  try  to  attract  more  appropriate  local  people  to  put 
together  the  delivery, services,  to  look  at  some  alternatives  rather  than 
saving  that  only  the  social  service  department  shouhl  be  the  deliverer 
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of  services.  CoiildnH  it  be  a  eoinbination  of  othot-s  on  a  local  basis, 
and  not  just  Federal  agencies)  liOokinj;  at  the  delivery  service  iti 
the  Florida  case,  if  you  would  >ay;  OK,  it^s  also  an  impossible  task 
and  they  will  only  take  the  top  .priority  cases  nnd  ignore  most  of 
the  other  abuse  cases-ndo  you  can)  to  comment  on  that  individually 

».  or  as  panel  members! 

Mr.  Browx.  Yes.  I  think  the  matter  of  receiving  the  reiwrt— and 
we  have  outlined  some  of  the  guidelines  of  this  in  the  small  publica- 
tion which  I  submitted  to  you  on  national  standards — there  were  a 
varfety  ofpractices  in  the  way  reports  arc  received  by  social  service 

.  agencies.  There  must  be  a  single  agency  iiesignated  to  receive  jind 
evaluate  reports  so  that  there  is  a  capacity  to  monitor  what  takes 
place. 

Of  course  social  services  should  not  be  the  only  resource  to  treat 
neglect  and  abuse.  A  conununity  nmst  have  available  cooi>erative 
arrangements  with  medical  and  legal  professionals,  and  the  couits 
and  me  schools,  and  all  the  agencies  in  the  conununity  would  serve  . 
to  support  families  in  trouble.  ^ 

Mr.  PrnsKLL.  But  you  know  that  doesnH  happen.  Agencies  are  very 

1*ealou8  of  each  other.  I  have  seen  the  State  i^ovemment  and  the 
ocal  government  in  an  absolute  fight  as  to  criminal  and  social  serv- 
ices. Is  there  a  community  that  has  some  kind  of  a  modeh  like  I^s 
Angeler,  where  these  agencies  have  some  kind  of  a  coordinating  sys- 
tem to  help  get  into  these  cases  t 

Mr..  Brown.  Comnnmities  are  like  people.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  the  way  they  handle  problems.  Tliere  is  a  model  emerging  and  I 
^  think  we  are  (toing  better.  I  have  been  a  practitioner  for  over  25 
years  and  liave  always  been  concerned^  as  you  say,  alx)ut  jurisdic- 
tional problems  and  ability  to  cooj>erate.  But  the  issue  of  child  abuse 
has  pulled  communities  together  I  think  in  a  way  that  has  not  hap- 
pened in  the  past.  There  are  eonummities  now  putting  together  child 
abuse  advisory  councils  to  examine  these  problems. 

Many  communities  arc  using  interdisciplinary  teamwork  for  case 
consultation  on  child  abuse  and  neglect  cases.  We  arc  seeing  mcfre  ' 
cooperation  now,.thr   we  have  seen  in  recent  vears,  and  that  is  help- 
ing, 

Mr.  PrasKUi.  Dr.  Gelles. 

Dr.  GrxLEs.  I  think  there  is  one  thing  that  is  very  important  to 
point  out.  Although  most  of  ns  are  conc(M*ned  with  the  area  of  domes- 
tic violence  and  child  abuse  we  sonietinu*s  foiget  that  our  concern  is 
not  shared.  By  and  large,  the  average  American  conununity  still  does 
not  view  domestic*  violence,  child  abuse,  or  wife  abuse  as  major  social 
problems. 

My  community  is  about  to  authorize  $20,000  for  an  expansion  of 
their  animal  shelter  for  dogs,  cats,  and  biumy  rabbits,  having  6 
months  previously  turned  down  a  $20,000  ai)proi)riMtion  for  a  shelter 
for  battered  women. 

You  cannot  legislate  concern  on  the  part  of  American  people.  Yon 
cannot  make  people  In*  concerned  over  family  violence,  but  you  can 
continue  to  focus  attention  on  this,  issue  by  (continuing  ongoing 
projects,  and  continuing  to  devote  Federal  attention  to  the  issue  of 
domestic  violence. 
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There  aro  propraina  that  arc  vCry  pood.  The  one  I  am  most 
familiar  "with  18  tj.e  NashviUe  proprajn,  ('0»'U>"'''<;'"«'^  ';,^  ^'"'^^^^^^^ 
Services  in  NashVille,  Tenn.  Just  when  thoy  pot  to  the  point  of 
establishinp  a  conununitv-hasod  treatment  and  service  projjram, 
tiieir  Federal  fundinp  ran  out  ami  thoy  disbanded,  hci  tliero  is  no 
model  propram  to  visit  anymoro.  What  wo  have  now  is  «  bimch 
of  unemployed  people  runinnp  around  who  can  toll  you  about  their 
proprom  biit  thev  ran  out  of  Fedora!  funds.  The  F.'.leral  propiams 
simply  don't  last  lonp  enouph  to  establish,  ovaluatc,  and  disseminate 

knowtedpe.  .     ,    ,  ,  i 

Mr.  PrnRFXL.  How  were  they  funded  f  ,  i.r    ,  .  t* 

Dr.  GEU.KS.  National  Center  for  Child  Abuse  aud  Noploct.  It  was 
HEW  funded.  .  ,  , 

Mr.  PiRRELL.  How  lonpdid  it  last?  .      .    •  j 

Dr  Gelles.  Three  years.  I  should  point  put  that  the  fundinp  for 
the  National  Center  for  Child  Abuse  and  Neplect  is  still  lump  up  on 
ihc_Scnjite  side.  Thev  still  don't  have  an  appropriation  or  an  aponcy. 
That  is  one  of  the"  reasons  why  pood  projects  like  these  are  tlis- 
banded.  They  l\Ave  no  promise  for  the  future. 

Mr.  PrnsELL.  So  there  are  just  so  many  I'edoral  dollars  aval  able. 
Now,  where  should  those  dollars  po?  Towards  that  piece  of  lepis- 
lation,  or  how  best  can  we  pet  those  dollai-s  into  the  looa  communi- 
ties and  in  what  form,  knowinp  the  constraints  of  the  federal 
budpet.$.'>()n  and  some  billion?    ^  .  . 

Dr.  Newbkkokr.  Theie  is  not  nearly  enouph  money  coiuiiiitted  to 
basic  imderstandinp  of  these  problems.  We  may  have  an  inade- 
<iuati.|v  disseminato<l  echnolopy,  but  that  technolopv'.  piven  the  hm- 
ite«l  imderatHndiup  that  wo  currently  have  about  what  to  do  effec- 

t  i-elv  to  treat  and  prevent  family  violence   .1 

Mr.  I'ritsn.i,.  Let  inr  iiiiiplifv  that.  If  yoii  vvcic  to  write  the 
I'.idpet  and  had  x  miiulier  of  dollars,  how  would  yon  specifically 
dt)le  that  out  and  what  piiiddiiies  would  you  pivo  ns  as  to  priorities 
for  a  national  biidpct  ^  .     w     i  * 

Dr.  Nkwbkhckk.  Here  I  lliiuk  it  is  very  iiuiwrtniit  to  heed  to  wliat 
has  haplM'iiod  in  other  areas  of  scientific  iiiquiiy  whore  wo  have 
wrceivod  iiatioiial  poals.  This  is  an  area  where  it  tiiUes  years  to  set 
up  an  adeqiiate  research  piopiam  aiul  where  there  are  at  present 
onlv  It  vei  v  few  people  who  are  floinp  competent  invest ipative  work. 
This  i-;  a"  difliciilt  area  to  research.  It  is  not  espcctially  l>opular 
amoiip  so<'ial  scientists  or  c|iui<  ians  in  any  field,  and  there  is  a  preat 
need  to  attract  and  retain  coinpetoMt  people  in  this  held.  This  will 
require.  I  think,  the  devolopinont  of  centers  of  cxcollojice  throiiph 
the  country.  This  has  yet  to  take  place. 

Mr.  Pi  HSKi.L.  Are  voii  siippeatinp  that  we  pet  some  centers  or 
deuionstratimi  projects  to  combine  the  exiwrieuce  factors  and  the 
need  for  additional  research,  which  you  were  snppestinp  a  hit 
earlier,  with  some  of  their  experience  in  the  delivery  of  services f 
Is  the  linkape  of  the  two  important  in  where  we  are  headed? 

Dr.  NKwnKnoEn.  Mv  persuasion  is  that  indeed  it  is  urpently  im- 
portant to  mix  clinicians  and  researchers  cheeU-hy-iowl  so  that 
clinicians  have  an  oi)portnnity  to  couumimcate  witli  the  scientists 
and  the  srientists  can  nuderstaiid  somethinp  about  the  real  life 
situation. 
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An  exnniplo  of  Foderftl  funding  of  this  nature  is  in  the  bnd^i^ct 
of  the  National  Tiistitntos  of  Ilonhli.  wlioro  rontoi-s  for  pidinonnrv 
disease^  for  cancer  and  for  diceront  other  siwific  aihnents  which 
have  attracted  national  attention  have  been  set  up  around  tlie 
country.  These  are  in  many  cases  interdisciplinary  undertakings 
which  assure  fiimhng  for  a  period  of  r>  years  and  enable  investiga- 
tors and  clinicians  to  ivork  side  by  side.. 

Dn  Ofxijcs.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Newberger.  Every  time  a  legislature 
votes  on  appropriation  bill  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
or  the  National  Science  Foundation,  you  are  voting  on  potential 
dollars  that  will  be  r^uested  by  researchers  in  the  area  of  family 
violence.  We  did  not  get  fundeil  originally— I  did  not  get  funded 
originally  by  the  National  Center  for  .Child  Abuse  and  Neglect. 
I  sought  funds  from  the  National  Institutes  of  Mental  Health. 
Every  dollar  that  is  cut  out  of  their  appropriation,  or  NSF's  is  a 
dollar  that  potentially  could  have  found  its  way  into  this  area. 
Basically  it  gets  back' to  ^Ir.  Well's  question  earlier,  and  that  is  a 
Federal  conunitment  to  social  science  jrescarch. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Newberger,  but  I  also  think  that  there  are 
indirect  ways  you  can  fund  this  research  t^d  when  you  vote  on 
appropriations  for  these  agencies  that  is  one  indirect  way  that 
concern  for  domestic  violence  can  be  advanced. 

Mr.  PuRAEi.u  AVho  should  administer  the  research  program  or 
coordinate  at  the  Federal  level?  Should  it  be  NIII,  or  NSF,  or 
HEW!  Where  woidd  we  get  our  best  performance  in  terms  of 
management  results,  from ^ what  agency  or  what  new  agency? 

Dr.  Newbrroer.  I  think  this  panel  is  neither  sufficiently  expert 
nor  cognizant  of  the  current  realities  of  the  bureaucracy^  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  what  needs  doing  is  some 
high4evel  integration  at  the  top.  So  long  as  the  agencies  in  the 

?ublic  health  service  and  in  the  Administration  for  Children  and 
'outh  and  Families  ai*e  adequately,  in  conuuunicntion,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  make  their  efforts  rea.sonably  congenial.  My  personal 
persuasion  is  that  I  would  like  to  see  these  activities  in  that  ad- 
ministrative unit  of  Government  that  is  really  nbic  to  acknowledge 
the  needs  of  rhildren  and  families. 

I  think  the  present  situation  of  the  National  Center  on  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect  and  the  Administration  for  Child,  Youth,  and 
FamiTies  is  quite  appropriate  and  the  building  in  of  other  research 
and  demonstrations  within  that  unit  luUkes  good  sense. 

The  problem  is,  however,  that  the  level  of  that  particular  bureau 
of  HEW  is  low  and  its  priority  in  regard  to  tho  rest  of  that 
agency^s  program  also  appears  to  |>e  low. 
Certainly  their  budget  is  pitifully  low. 

Mr.  Pi'RSKM*.  What  ^f  we  had  some  changes  in  our  various  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  country:  to  illustrate,  the  educational  system 
of  the  elementary  and  seiomlnry  schools,  which  I  have  been  very 
concerned  al)Out  for  a  long  time.  Take  for  example.' counselor.^.  We 
have  counsellors  nt  the  high  school  level  who  suggest  that  most 
students  probably  should  Ik»  going  to  college  and  tltey  look  nt  test 
results  and  counsel  froiu  tiriu*  to  titue  with  iiulividnnls.  Vet  the 
elementary  schools  really  lack  counselors  to  even  identify  problem- 
type  cases. 
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It  iust  seems  to  me  tlmt,  with  the  millions  of  dollaw  that  we  are 
fimdfng  at  the  State  ami  local  level  niayho  there  o.iffht  o  be  some 
chaniHM  in  some  of  our  institutions  that  will  funclamentally  address, 
M  in  preventive  medicine,  the  earUer  stages  of  this  problem  where 
the  main  causes  can  be  identified  and  helped  to  some  extent  in  the 

°lJayb?^'ther  kinds  of  agencies  could  participate  at  the  local  level 
which  have  traditionally  been  ignoring  some  of  those  problems. 
Is  thew  anybody  gutsy  enough  to  talk  about  some  revolutions  in 
ou^lmsic  institutions?  , .  «  ,j    u- u  u-^>* 

lir.  Newberger.  We  do  have  a  problem  in  this  field  which  hasnt 
beeH  mentioned,  but  which  perhaps  Mr.  Brown  might  want  to  com- 
ment on  :  That  is,  a  sense  of  possessiveness  aniong  nianv  of  the  child 
wel&re  agencies  that  this  is  their  problem.  Ocassionally,  this  oper- 
ateito  the  exclusion  of  people  in  the  schools  and  in  the  medical 
pMlffision,  and  in  nursing.  All  of  us'  in  medical  practical  have  f re- 
qijiehtly  seen  situations  where  basically  the  social  worker  coming 
to  a  clinical  conference  will  say:  "Well,  I  am  here  because  my 
_4Wperstiaor  told  mo  to  come,  but  basically  all  of  the  decisions  on  tins 
caMare  mine,  and  it  is  our  agency  which  has  the  legal  mandate  to 

^^Mr^BiwwN.  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  progress  beinp  made  by  social 
services,  recognizing  the  importance  of  quartcrbacking  the  problem, 
if  you  will,  m  terms  of  recognizing  the  role  of  education,  the  role 
of  the  hospital,  the  role  of  the  juvenile  court.  We  are  pushing  that, 
of  course,  in  terms  of  national  standards.  There  are  indeed  a  lot  of 
varieties.  More  and  more,  social  workers  are  saying  that  there  needs  . 
to  be  an  assessment  of  an  initial  respons^o  the  report,  an  assess- 
ment of  that  report  and  assessment  of  thT  family  in  terms  of  the 
problems  and  resources  needed.  Then,  either  prbvidc  services  or 
mobilizing  those  resources  to  get  services  to  the  family. 

Communities  vary.  Yon  will  have  your  super-supports  in  large 
metropolitan  areas  and  then  you  have  rural  ai;eas,  where  getting 
this  kind  of  cooperation  together  is  a  matter  of  trying  to  organize 
resources  that  simply  don't  exist.  i   t      i  j 

However,  I  think  the  schools  have  another  important  role.  I  would 
like  to  go  further  with  the  schools  in  the  sense  of  the  importance 
of  fomilv  life  education,  personal  development,  introducing  curricu- 
lum in  the  schools  around  helping  children  to  understand  and  deal 
with  their  own  anger  and  their  own  feelinp  about  what  is  happen- 
ing to  them  and  how  to  deal  with  it,  to  look  at  expectations  on  what 
is  involved  in  being  a  parent. 

We  are  seeing  in  the  agencies  around  the  country  that  many 
parents  are  dealing  with  frustrations  and  problems  simply  because 
they  are  misinformed  as  to  what  is  normal  and  what  can  be  expected 
from  a  parent  and  a  child.  There  are  many  conflicts  in  the  parent- 
child  relation.ship.  Much  of  this,  it  seems  to  me,  could  be  taught  in 
the  elementary  schools  and  in  higher  education.  Very  little  is  being 

Mr.  SitACKNAt.  T  might  add  this  was  a  proposal  offered  by  Dr. 
SteinmetE  at  yesterday's  hearings  as  a  possible  means  of  preventing 
spouse  atrase. 
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It  certainly  is  not  specific  to  the  child  battered  syndrome,  but  rather 
would  be  pervasive  throufrh  all  forms  of  violence. 

Dr.  Oklles.  It  is  important  to  point  out  how  absolutely  difficult  this 
issue  is  going  to  beoomQ.  The  more  we  leilm.  the  more  we  find  that 
there  are  no  simple  answers,  nor  will  there  be  simple  answers. 

We  don^t  know  an  awful  lot  about  child  abuse  but  we  have  known 
for  a  fair  amount  of  time  that  two  factors  combine  to  increase  risk  of 
child  abuse.  Low  income  in  and  of  itself  does  not  csuse  abuse,  but  if 
you  put  low  income  together  with  an  unwanted  child  or,  if  you  put 
low  income  together  with  a  handicapped  child*  then  you  ^jeometrically 
Increase  the  risk  of  that  child  being  abused.  We  have  known  that  and 
we  have  talked  about  it  for  years.  Despite.br  inspite  of,  that  informa- 
tion. State  and  Federal  (Governments,  who  ray  they  want  to  prevent 
child  abuse,  are  voting  to  cut  off  abortion  funds  for  welfare  mothers. 
Lut  niffbt  on  the  network  news  after  a  storv  on  family  violence,  that 
the  March  of  Dimes  now  is  going  to  cut  off  funding  for  genetic  coun* 
seling  to  try  to  play  down  the  amniocintesis  test.  Thi'*  could  either 
rednce  the  number  of  children  beinir  conceived  or,  more  tragically, 
increase  the  number  of  handicaped  children  being  bom  and  thus  raise 
the  likelihood  of  child  abuse  taking  place.  These  are  emotional  and 
controversial  issues.  Every  time  you  brin^  up  abortion  someone  claps 
their  hands  and  someone  boos  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  have  to 
face.  The  point  is:  you  cannot  cut  off  abortions  fimds  for  welfare 
mothers  and  at  the  same  time  say  we,  as  the  legislative  body,  want  to 
do  something  about  child  abuse.  You  are  doing  something  about  it 
You  are  *iiising  the  risk  of  child  abuse  occurring  when  you  cut  off 
abortion    nds  for  welfare  mothers. 

Mr.  Pt^isEu..  We  get  a  lot  of  disagreement  on  that  and  I  don't  want 
to  get  in  on  the  atortion  issue  today.  Would  you  comment  on  the 
television  in  the  home,  specifically,  and  its  effect  on  violence.  Does  it 
contribute  or  doesn't  it? 

Dr.  OcLLKs.  I  suspect  it  does.  But  keep  in  mind  that  the  institution 
that  is  more  violent  than  television  is  the  family.  If  the  child  is  goinff 
to  be  violent  by  seeing  violence  on  television,  imagine  the  effect  of 
seeing  one's  parents  fight  with  one  another  or  being  the  victim  of  one's 
parents'  violence.  Yesterday,  the  PTA  listed  the  most  violent  tele- 
vision shows.  They  are  very  concerned  with  violepce  on  TV.  But 
America's  schools  are  a  heck  of  a  lot  more  violent  than  television. 
While  TV  may  be  a  problem,  it  may  he  a  cheap  shot  to  focus  in  on  the 
television  hetworks  ahd  try  to  regulate  them.  You  could  eliminate 
violence  on  television  completely,  but  as  long  as  you  had  violent 
families  and  violent  schools  and  other  violent  insflHitions  you  realiy 
would  not  be  reducing  the  incidence  of  child  and  spouse  abuse  in 
America. 

Dr.  Newbkroer.  I  would  like  to  disagree  with  Dr.  Gelles.  The  aver- 
age Amei'ican  child  sees  approximately  13.000  killings  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  15  or  T.V.  In  no  way  can  it  be  said  that  the  violence  in 
the  American  horn/  begins  to  approximate  this  ffsrure.  The  data  that 
we  have  on  the  impact  of  children's  plav  on  family  violence  suggests 
that  there  are  indeed  associations  whirh^pre-dispose  to  more  aggres- 
siveness and  to  increased  tolerance  of  children  for  violence  on  the 
part  of  thei  r  peers. 
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My  view— »nd  I  know  this  in  shnred  by  many  of  my  oolleagties— is 
,  that  violence  on  public  TV  is  indeed  a  public  health  menace. 

Mr.  PnwKi-L.  Dr.  Kent.  .  .  T^    n  u    — :j 

Dr.  Kent.  I  would  like  to  support  part  of  what  Dr.  OcIIm  said. 
'What  I  will  relate  is  not  oripnal  with  me.  This  is  pomethinp  I  heard 
last  night  from  a  friend,  a  child  psychiatrist.  He  is  in  the  audience 

"^Iv  wunuest  child  had  watched  a  dog  hit  by  a  car  in  the  street  a 
couple  of  dava  ajro.  It  was  a  dog  that  belonp  to  a  friend  of  hers.  And 
2  d*V8  afterwards  she  would  periodically  burst  into  tears  thinking 
about  the  dog  and  what  had  happened  to  him.  T  was  talking  with  Ur. 
Lonrie  and  he  said  that  he  is  encouraged  sometimes  by  the  differences 
in  children's  responses  to  the  awful  impact  of  npcression  and  death 
when  thev  see  it  outside  the  "s<iuare  box"-the  TV-when  tjiev  see  it 
in  rwil  life.  It  is  numbing,  frightening  and  terrifying  to  them.  T  think 
we  all  tend  to  respond  in  a  mueh  more  direct  and  emphathetic  way  to 
real  violence  than  we  do  to  violence  on  television.  Si»  T  have  some  sym- 
pathy for  Dr.  OelW  proposal  that  violence  In  the  family  life  may  be 
mote  important.    '  ,  _        ,  .  •  t 

Dr.  Oblles.  I  don't  want  to  be  misinterpreted.  I  am  not  m  favor  of 
TV  violence,  but  I  happen  to  know  that  we  have  had  violent  families 
beifore  wo  had  TV  violence  ,  .        j  -i 

Mr.  PnwELL.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  value  system  in  my  family 
was  a  lot  different  before  television,  when  we  used  to  have  music  to- 
gether in  the  evening  and  did  a  lot  of  other  more  creative  activities, 
rather  than  sit  and  watch  tlie  television  night  after  nieht  after  night. 
The  alternative  without  television  of  what  the  family  could  do  has 
to  be  suggestive  of  the  educational,  cultuml  and  artistic  fields  too. 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  our  panelists  for  thrir  expertise  today. 
Dr.  Kent,  Dr.  Oelles,  Dr.  Newberger  and  Mr.  Brown.  T  wish  we  had 
more  effort  toward  a  national  strategy  to  accomplish  tins.  T  think  you 
have  made  a  contribution  to  Congress.  T  would  like  to  take  the  time  to 
thank  all  of  you  here.  Dr.  Gelles  and  the  others  and  the  audience 

today.  - 
Is  there  any  comment  bv  staff  or  closing  announcements ? 
Mr.  Shacknai.  T  would  like  to  add  that  Chnirman  Srheuer  has 

some  very  specific  questions  for  you  and  T  would  like  to  notify  you 

that  we  will  bo  following  up  in  the  mail. 

^  Our  hearing  record  will  not  be  complete  for  at  lea?t  another  month 
and  we  hope  that  vou  will  respond  to  those  additional  interrogatories. 

Mr.  PraaKi.u  T  would  like  to  thnnk  Ja'^Vw  Tioflin  also  for  her  exrel- 
lent  work  in  putting  together  these  programs  over  the  Inst  3  days  for 
the  Congress, 

I  would  also  indicate  on  behalf  of  our  rhnirman  that  we  do  have 
aome  proposed  legislation  in  the  development  .stages  and  mavbe  a  con- 
tribution individually  from  you  as  to  what  is  happening  on  the  Senate 
si^e  would  be  a  good  and  timely  step. 

We  will  ncrept  for  the  rerord  nnv  testimony  nnd  furtlier  renorts.  I 
think  the  committee  Anc^  hnve  most  of  fhnt  on  thn  mronl.  but  if  there 
are  any  other  contributions  in  terms  of  reports  for  the  committee,  wo 
will  be  happy  to  accept  them. 

Tliank  you  very  much.  . 

[Whereupon,  at  12 :10  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.  J 
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APPENDIX 


Public  Law  93-247 
93rd  Congrewi,  S.  1191 
January  31,  1974 


To  nro\iJc  tmjmul  jNMHUna-  lor  j  JcnuHisiralion  prt^jrrjin  lor  ilu-  |ncu-iilion.  liK  nittiv  .i 
lion.  jikI  IrcJinicni  vH  Jnld  ahUM,-  jnd  (K^Ww.  lo  CNiaWish  j  Naiioiul  C\-MU-r  I  tnKi 
AKim:  anJ  V>'U-k.i.  .iixJ  lor  oihcr  pur^vnoN 

H*  IH'fUUttJh\  ti.  itflil  Houu-nf  Htfu,  M'fluniM  ^  "t  /'N  '  ""i  •/  ^Z'^'*  ^ 

,>f  \nufhti  in  C  *»fiKft  \\  ,isM-ffiNtil.  lhai  iIiin  Aci  iim>  ^.ilvd  jn  iIk'  *  (  IhM 
•XhUNC  Pri'\L'nlion  jnd  lic.itniciH  A<\" 


(  hilti  NhuM.* 
Pfi-vcnimn  ,iiul 
IrcjiiiK'ni  \vi 
SKSlAl  I.. 


IMI  NAIIONM  ONUkUN  (  Mil  l)  .\m  SI  ^SDNK.IU  I 

Sk  2  i*r»  Ihc  ScacljiA  ol  Hca!lh.  Ldiicaiion.  ami  NNcll.iic  (lictoirMlKr 
rcKrrrcd  lo  m  ihiN  A^i  ihc  ••Scacl.ii> '* )  sli;»!!  CNiahlish  .in  oilkc  lo  he  kn.uvn 
as  llic  Sa!h>njl  C  cnlcr  on  ('hild  Ahusc  and  \ci:k\i  (hcrcin.ilior  rcUirol  h>  m 
ihiN  All  as  ifk  ••(Vnlcr  I 

ih>    I  he  Scaclar\  .  ihroujih  llic  C'cnU  i.  nImII 

(h  tonipilc.  anal\/c.  jnd  puWi^li  .i  NUin!iiar>  anmiallv  ot  rcanllv 
loniluticd  and  iurrcntt>  cohdiKtcd  rcNcafcli  «»n  <\mU\  abuse  .uul  ne^U^.!. 

(:»  dcNclop  and  niainiain  an  inlornialiiMi  tlearinK'i""^^'  P'^^ 
iiraius  intludini!  pri>alc  proprjiiiN.  sh*)sMn>!  promise  «»!  suceess.  lo?  ihe 
prcNCnlitHi.  idenlitkation.  and  ircaimcni  "i  child  abuse  and  nci:U\l. 

{  ^1  ei>n)pilc  .ind  publish  Iraintn^:  materials  lor  pcr>onnel  y^\u^  are  en 
ira^'cd  oi  inlenJ  lo  cn^iaiic  in  ihc  pfe\cni)on,  idenlifKalion.  and  ireainienl 
o\  (.hi 111  abiiNe  and  ne>:lcel. 

<4i  provide  leehme.il  aNMNlanee  ii^ire^ll)  or  lhroU>:h  irranl  «n  uuUm.Ii 
\o  publr.  .mkI  nonprolil  private  a>!eneieN  and  otLMni/atMniN  l«>  asMNl  Iheiii  »n 
(n.iiunni^.  itiiprovini:,  iie>elo;^in>!.  amUMrr\m>!  oui  pfo>!famN  and  .kIimiiv'x 
relaline  llic  prevenlion.  ideniihealion.  and  ireaimeni  t>l  vhild  abuNe  atul 
neuleil 

omuIul!  re-e        'Stlhe  LausCN  itt  ehiM  abiiNC  and  net'leei.  .)udmlJ- 
ihe  pteveiiiion.  iik    ;v«     »n.  and  Ire.ilnieni  iheret^i.  and 
'  ie>>  tn?lke  a  uHup.  '     .id  titll  vlud>  ;ind  mveNliL'J'i.ui  ol  ihe  nalioii.il 
imideruV^M  Jiild  iibUNe  iind  iie^leil.  melinhni:  a  ileleitninalioii  llv 
^        .xliiii  lo  v^hiili  inriileniN  ol  .Jiild  abuve  and  neL-letl  aie  tiuieaNinv:  in 
nwnibcr  •»!  ^es  eiifs  , 

Ihc  Sccfeiarv  mu>  ejtiy  out  hW  lunefions  under  subseetion  (M  of 
.Ihis  seelioti  eiihcr  direelly  or  by  way  «»r  Ktan^  eonlrae!.* 


Kh  S I  A!  s 
r.NijhliNhincnl 


Annual  leMTarih 
^(llntllar> 

Inlori))  iiiiui 
i  toartn^h^uxe 


Amrn<ird 
4mnu*r\  .1.  IHTTi 


hi  MNIIMIN 

Sm  \  \  Ol  piupo#es  i»l  ihiN  AlI  Ihe  lerin  •  \hild  abuse 4ind  ne>!le.  r  means 
Ihe  plivsual  Ol  menial  in.iurN.  sexual  abuse.  rKTh>:cnt  IfCainieni.  .^r  mallieal 
inciii  ol  Jnld  under  Ihe  ai'c  ol  eijihlccn  b>  a  peruMi  is  lesponsible  lor  fhe 
vhiM  x  N^eltare  undci  .iremnsianees  s^hieh  i-idkaic  fhal  ihc  ihild  s  heallh  .u 
.\velt.iiv  ix  liattneil  ot  ihrcaienod  Ihcrcbv .  a>  .klcrmincJ  m  aiAorJanee  N^ilh 
reeulalions  pfes».iibeil  b\  llie  SevicLir> 


l>^M^N^lR\lIo^  I'mxiHAMs  xsd  I'kojk  is 

S^:^  4  ij)  The  SccrtMj|->.  llinnijih  the  CVmUm.  is  julhori/cd  iv  nuke  iirjnK     (ir.tnis  .mJ 
lo.  jnJ  cnlcr  inio  conlrjiK  \m\U.  publk*  jpcfK  ics  nr  fu»nprt»lil  |Hi\aU'  orj:.ini/.i  ^»»nirjviN 
lioiiN  i(>(  com*  trijtuMiN  OicraiO  tor  iltMuonslriilnm  f»r«ii!r;iin\      (»ro|ccts  ilcM^ncsl 
lii|>rc\cnl.  iJcntil) .  Jiul  trcii  clnkl  jhusc  *iiul  Mi>*kM  Cir.inh  of  •.oniMils  unik  i 
ihis  sab>ct  iittu  riM)  he  ^ 

Hi  lor  ihc  Joxclopn  .n  joit  iM.ih|ishti»cnt  ol  iriinini^  proL'fatns  lor 
protc^MonjI  jnJ  pjr.i|»ri>tCNNional  pi*{Mtnticl  in  tho  licM".  ol  nicJuuu".  I.m  .  si  A I 
cJui'jIUKi.  MKul  vmrk.  ;inJ  other  rclo.ml  hcUU  \^lio  ,irv  on^Mircil  in. 'or  ^ 
inlcml  lo  v^ork  in.  ihc  licUl  ot  ihc  proxciiMjin.  iilcnlirK';iiion.  .irul  licjiinciit 
ot  chilJ  jt>UNC  jikI'dc^IocI.  jnJ  trjiiivti^  pi  M.ints  lot  cInMicii.  .iiui  tot 
pcfsont  n'sponMhk*  li>r  itic  v^cltjrc  ot  chiKlrcn.  iii  tiKtli^KK  ol-pfokM^trnj.' 
children  tri>i«  child  jhusc  .ind  nci:lccl;       /  • 

Vl  ti»r  I  he  CNt.ihltNhtiK'Hl  .ind  ni.iinicruintv,i>l  conic  t\.  serMtiL'  dctiiicil 
i:coj:r.iphk"  jrcjN.  Nt.itlcd  l\\  imiliuhsciplitMr\  Icmik  of  |HiiM>nncl  irjincil 
in  Ihc  pre  \c  Hi  I  on'.  idcniil'ic.iiUMi.  .mil  ircjtnicnl  ol  chtKi  .ihiiM*  jt'd  nci:U\i 
cjncn.  In  pri»v  ultf  j  hiojd  »rjnj:c  i>i  ncimccn  a'liitctl  lo  ihiKI  ,ihusc  .rml 
ijc^lecl.  including  direct  NUp|^>rl  .ind  NU|K*rMMon  ol  s.tielhic.  ceniets  .ind 
.itienlion  iHMnes.  as  uell  .in  providing  jdviee  .ukI  ciMiNnli.iiioti  lo  itidi\uUi 
jIn.  jj:encieN.  jiuI  ortf.ini/j|u>UN  which  rcquiM  Mich  serxrccN. 

M>  lor  lurniNhinj:  NerxiccN  *»!  Icjiun  i>l  proteNMi»n.il  .«kI  (Kn.iptotes 
Mon.il  {vrNotinel  uhich  .ire  ir.ii ncd  in  tbe  pK*\ontiitn.  idenliliciiion.  .itul 
ire.inneiil  of  ihild  .ibiiw  .intl  neuk'ci  cincn.  <»n  j  conMihine  Kinin  lo  sni.lll 
coiiiinunihe^  uhere  Mich  setMccN  .ire  not  j\;irl.ihk*.  .nul' 

Mt  lor  Mich  i»lher  innos.itixe  pro^'r.imN  tirid  pioieci^*.  Muhi»1iiie  pro 
jir.iiiis  ji)d  pr«»|CilN  l«'r  p.iteni  m*'I  help,  tful  tor  fuex'enlioii  .nul  itciiinwiii 
ot  drii>!  rel.ilcil  chiUl  .ibuse  .inti  i»ek*cl.  II'  it  >how  piotnise  *»l  mk\0n^Iu!1> 
pre^eniine  or  itiMMnj:  i.isev  it!  chiM  .il"  inc  .ind  nc,ijkvi  .is  ihe  Sectci.it> 
.  in*i>  .ippro\e 

Not  less  ih.in      |vr  ceniuni  ol  the  lutuK  .ippropti.iieit  undci  iIik  \il  Iol.ius  ^ 
tiNC.iI  vejr  sluill  he  used  onl\  tor  c.nr  .tnL*  oui  the  ptoMMons  ot  ihis  Mihsciiion 

ih)   1 1 1  <>t  Ihc  Mnns  .ipptopii.iicil  under  this  AlI  tor  .in>  Iinc.iI  \C|^t,  iiol  U*^s  Iri.tiii, 
iii.in  5  per  tentuni  .ind  tiot  niore  ih.m  Jn  per  tcniinn  ttij>  \x-  UNcd  h>  ilu- 
Seaetjrx  loi  in.ikini!  ei.niis  lo  ilu*  Suites  tor  ihe  p.i>iiKMil  o|  u  MsMti.ihK'  .ind 
netesN.irv  exjK'nseN  lot  the  purptisi*  ot  .issistuiL*  Ihe  Si.iics  in  dc\clopirii*. 
Niren^ihenin^ .  .ind  cinxitiL'  oni  liriUI  .ihiise  .itul  iiri^kM  picxctiiion  .iml  itc.ii 
nieni  proijr.ints  * 

■  i2*  lif  t>rder  li»r  .1  Sr.jic  loqu.ihl)  lot  jsMsi.itkc  nndet  iIiin  ^nhsLMioti.  .ikh 
SMte  shjll 

1  A)  li.ive  in  ellcii  .1  Sl.iie  JiiM  .ihtiM-  .itid  luekM  l.tu  wliuh  ^li.tll 
incUidc  pioMMons  lot  itnnuitnt>  tor  pcfMUis  tcportrn:'  itisi.imes  ol  ihtl.l 
.ihuse  .iml  neekit  troni  |»tosectiiion.  undci  .in>  St.itc  ot  lov.il  l.iu.  ;iriMne 
oui     Mich  reporline. 

(Hi  proMik'  I  1  Ihe  rci^orttni.*  ol  knoun  .ind  suspoi led  in^i.nKcs  ot  .hiKI 
jhitse  .ind  nc^kvi. 

ii  )  proMtle  ili.ii  npi»n  tcceipi  ot  .t  !e|toM  ol  knt»^ii  or  suspi\icil  m 
sMiKvs  ot  child  .ihiise  or  tiei.*k*ci  .in  inxcNiiLMiioti  nNjII  Iv  iinlMtcd 
proni|>)K  lo  suhsi.inti.ito  ihe  .ucnr.icx  ol  ilie  rcporl.  .ind.  iitmn  .1  hiuhiii!  i>t 
.ihusk-  or  nei!lcvt.  itiiinctlt.ile  Ntei>N  ^h.ill  he  l.iken  lo  ptoiivl  tlie  hc.ihh  .itul 
Wi'tl.iic  ot  1I1C  jhiiscd  ol  nct!leilei!  ilitkl.  .i^  wcW  .i>  lli.it  ol  .nn  ttllici  ihikl 
mulct  iIk*  ^.iiric  citi-  svlio  ni.iv  K*  tti  d.ins'i  t  ot  .iImisc  01  ticjliHl. 


(iiK  With  Ihc  cnlorccnurin     child  ahusc  ahd  nckccl  faw>  and  Alifihc^^ 
rcpi»ninj:  ol  suspccicd  instances  i»(  child  ahU'»c  an«nct:lcci.  ^uch  a^binisyV^  ^ 
iraiivc  priKvdurcs.  s  tii  pefsiHrn^l  trained  in  chikl  abuse  and  ♦•qilAI  7^\- 
preventum  and  ta*at  iicnt.  such  training  priKViluros.  such  instiluti(vf4(  •<nU 
other  tacililios  (public  and  p'lVate).  and  such  related  inultidi>cipM^ 
prtf^raiiiN  and  scr  m.^  as  i».av  he  nevcssaf)  or  appiopriate  l*i  assure  lh^( 
the  State  v^ill  ileal  clfcctivcK  with  ihild  ahuse  and.nv^leet  cases  m 
Slate.  .  ^^.^"^  '  .  { 

provide  lor  nK'thtnJs  to  pcservc  the  conlidentialitv  o^ill  recoids  iti  .  km  SIA^^t,  i^'  . 
oriler  to  pnttcct  the  rijiht's  ol  the  child,  his  (>areiils  or  pmffdi.ins.  *  ^  '  '1^  ' 

[li  piiHide  lor  the  ctnipciiithHi  ol  hiw  enlt»rcenien^llicials.  couiIn  ot  *  ^  ^ 

CtMtipcient  |uri\dic:)on.  and  upprffpnale  Stiite  ii)!enyes  providing  huitian  ' 
serv  ices> 

i(i)  piovide  (hat  in  cvci>  case  iiivoKin^  an  ahiscd  i»r  nc^lov'ted  child 
which  results  in  a  judicial  prtfceedm):  a  guardiai  ad  lileni  shalt-hc  ap  • 
|Hiinled  t*»  repa'sent  the  child  in  such  prifceedin^f .  ^ 

I  Ml  prtivide  that  the  a^^re^iite  *»l  su(>p«ifl  lyr  prif^ranis  or  projects 
related  \o  child  ahuse  and  iK'^lect  assisted  h>/Slate  funds  shall  not  be 
reduced  behm  the  level  provided  durir>^  fiscal  >ear  1973.  and  set  hfrlh 
[lolicies  and  procedures  designed  to  assure  that  l  eileral  turids  made  av.iila 
Ne  under  this  Act  lor  an>  liscal  )ear  v^ilt  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and.  ^ 
U*  the  extent  practicable,  increase  the  level  of  Stale  lunds  which  would,  in 
the  .ibsence  ot  f  ederal  funds,  he  available  for  ktrth  programs  and  projects. 

(h  provide  l(fr  dissemination  ttl  intomialittn  to  the  general  public  with 
respect  to  the  problem  ol  child  abuse  and  neglect  and  the  lacilitiCN  ami  • 
prevention  and  treatment  methods  available  to  combat  instances  ot  child  '     .  ^. 
jhuNC  and  ne>:lect.  and 

(Ji  l(T  the  extent  feasible,  insure  that  parental  or>:ani/ations  conib,itin(: 
khiid  abuse  and  ne>.*lect  receive  pa'terential  I  real  men  I  '  * 

t  M  I'lo^' rains  or  projects  related  I o  child  abuse  and  ne^jlccl  assisted  u niter  pan  jjj*  Stji  h2^, 
A  or  H  i»l  title  IV  ot  the  SiKial  Security  AU  shall  lompi)  with  the  iei|Uircments  I'-^jI'  /J/i 
set  lorth  in  cl.iuscs  (Hi.        (1.).  and  (Fl  ol  paratiraph  (2) 

ti)  Assistance  provideil  pursuant  to  this  sectum  shall  not  hi*  iivjilable  li>r 
cifMstruition  of  l.iciltties.  hitwever.  the  Secretar>  is  auihon/cil  to  siippK  such 
assist. I  nee  lor  the  lease  itr  rental  ol  I. ici  lilies  where  adequate  taci  lilies  .ne  not 
otherwise  jvailablc.  and  titr  repair  tir  minor  renuKlelini:  or  alteration  ol  eMstin>: 
laiilihi^ 

idi  I  he  Si'creiarv  shall  establish  criteria  desi>:rK'd  to  .ichievc  equitable  dis 
iiibution  ol  assistance  under  this  scc^hi  .inmn^  ihe  States.  anufi)>:  >.vo^raphie 
areas  ot  llie  Nation,  and  ainon^  rur;ii  and  urban  areas   lo  (he  extent  |>t>s^ible. 
till/ens  ol  iMch  Stale  shall  receive  assistance  Irom  at  least  one  pri»|i'e<  under  I  his 
sciiion 

(c>  I  or  the  purpovv  of  this  sction.  thi*  term  "State"  iikIuiK'n  e.icli  ol  Ihe  Amrndrd 
M'veral  SlJli'%.  (he  l)is(rict  of  (  olunibu.  Ihc  ('iMnmoiiui'.ihh  o\  Pui-rlo  Rico,    .l^hii^rv  ItiT.s^ 
Amencih  Sjiiuu.  the  Virgin  Island,  (iuam  antl  the  I  rust  rcrritorieN  ol  the    !»v  tM?.  ti.'M^  I. 

P*llllK.» 

\(  itioKi/Aihiss 

Sii  ^  Iheie  are  heiebv  authorized  to  be  appropiiateil  loi  Ihe  |iiir]tows  i»l 
ihix  All  SI^.<llM).(MilMor  Ihe  h^cal  vear  endiii):  June  Ml.  1974.  S:tMHH).iHH»  loi 
Ihe  liswal  vear  cndiiij:  June  M).  |»*7S.  .iml  S2^.<HM).(HI(Mor  Ihc  fiscal  vcai  eiidin>: 
June       197^,  jiul  |oi  iIk*  NUneidini!  tisui  year 
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ADVISORY  bOARDON  (  Hill)  AHI  SI  AND  SKil  f  (  I 


SbC.  6  The  .Sccrcturv  nIkiII.  v^iihin  M\t>  Ju>n  alter  ihc  Jjlc  <»!  cructincnl 
of  ihis  Aci.  appoint  an  AJxiNors  HoarJ  on  Child  Ahu>c  ami  Neglect  (hereinafter 
refciTcd  to  av  the  *'Advi>ot>  Hoard**).  \^hieh  shall  he  eoniposcd  ot  represent.!- 
tivcs  from  l-edcnl  a^cr^ek^.  \^ith  responsihilit>  tor  pnt^r.inis  .nui  .letiMiies 
rclyttfd  to  child  abuse  and  neglect,  ineludinis  the  Ottiee  ot  Child  lX*\elopiiient, 
the  OfTice  ot  l:duealii>n.  the  National  Institute  ot  Idiieaiion.  ilie  N.iuun.il 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  N.itionjl  Instiiuie  of  C  hikl  ticiltli  .iiul  ilutii.iii 
[>c\cl(>pnK*nl.  Ihc  Social  and  Kchahihtation  Service .  aiivl  the  Hc^lih  SerxieoN 
Administration  The  AdMM>r>  Hoard  shall  assist  the  Seeret.irv  in  voordin.i'wi^ 
programs  and  actiMties  rclateit  to  child  ahusc  and  ne^kM  .idnnnisiered  oi 
assisted  under  this  Act  v^tth  such  pri>^rains  and  .KtiMtics  .Klininisteicd 
assisted  h>  the  h'edeml  ajiencies  v^h»»se  repa*sentati\es  jrc  tne rubers  ut  ihe 
Ad\isor>  BtKird  The  AdMsot^  Hoard  shall  also  assist  ihc  Secreiar>  tn  the 
dcveK^nient  ol  f  ederal  sumlards  tor  child  abuse  and  nc^leci  prcsentioii  uul 
trciitnwnt  programs  and  projects 

<b)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  prepare  and  submit,  v^ithin  et^hteeii  inonihs 
after  the  date  of  enactment  ot  this  Act.  to  the  I'lestdeiit  and  lo  ihe  C'on^'ress  .i 
report  on  the  programs  assisted  under  this  Act  and  the  programs,  protects,  and 
aetiMtics  related  to  child  abuse  ami  nc^'lcet  adnnnistercd  or  assisted  b\  the 
Federal  a ^crK ICS  wh«»se  representatives  are  iwnibcrs  ot  the  Ad\isor\  lioard 
Such  report  shall  include  a  siud>  ot  the  relationship  IxMN^een  druv!  adduiion  and 
child  abuse  and  neglect 

(el  Ot  the  tunds  appntpnated  under  section  ^.  »>ne  hall  of  1  per  cennun,  oi 
SI.(NIO.O(N).  \*hithever  is  the  lesser,  nia>  be  usctl  b\  ihc  Seirvtar>  onl\  tor 
purp«tses  ot  the  report  under  subM-itinn  lb) 


Roi'orl  ti' 
I'uMik  nl  .nul 


<*fMmi)l\MH  S 

SF.C'.  7  The  Secret ar>  shall  promulgate  regulations  and  make  siich  arranifc 
ments  as  mav  be  neccssar>  or  appropriate  tAr^^tue  that  there  is  ettev.tt\o 
ctNtrdination  between  projirams  rrbled  tovljlTd  ahtt<t  and  neuleei  uiulei  this  Act 
and  other  such  programs  Nfchich  are  assisted  h^vdeul  liiiuls 

Approved  Januar>  ^  1 .  1*^74 


^Amendments  Scition  2(e)  and  Section  4k')  added  by  \\  \ .  ').^#)44.  .tpprovcd 
January  3.  1975. 


HOUSI:  R|-.Pf)l<T  No  9.^  ftH^  t»n  I  ducal  ion  ami  I  jb*»r) 

SHNATh  kl-K)RT  No  ^\  ^(IH  (Coimn  nn  l.jh*M  and  Publu  Welfare » 
rONGRkSSIONAL  RI.C<)RI).  Vol  1 14  ( 
July  14.  cimstdcred  and  passed  Senate 
Dee      considered  uml  pusscd  ttousc.  amended 
|)cc  21).  Senate  agreed  lo  Mouse  aincndntents  ainondinonts 
|X\  21.  MiHJsi*  concurred  in  Senate  ainciitliiicnis 
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AMflMUTMATlOII  rOK  CHiLMIll,  TOUfl^  Am  PANUIIt 
■ 

CHILD  ABUSE  AND 
NEGLEa  PREVENTION 
AND  TREATMENT 
PROGRAM 


niOPMtwT.  otpunmm 

NIAiTN.  CO 


LtCT 


Of 

CbUCAttOli  ANO  WCUAM 

JMP?-<HtiD  MIIM_AMD  NCQ 
mtVf  NTWN  AND 


TMATMrNT 


■iiMlilt  B  of  45  CFH  ChapU*  XIII  U 
■mvridcd  l»y  addinc  Ptrt  1)40  w  follows 


•  1  a 


0»fttilttf>n» 


AppllMtlfti)  I  ir  •  ffmiit 
Amrtft 

OhAf  b't  ol  ifitarMt 
rt  iiffl.l* 

ilnii  dt^  riniMtioa    if  haMi- 


f.' IMM  »•  Art  Mrf  iMTtIm*  fir  •«  ih* 


MB  I  •  MkA  V.  PVt>  t  ■• 
(If  HpUt  BIM7««IBM])|lf  i 


(ft)  llMMtpmMif  laatprDfm 
fctftiin  WMMftaihwmiM.ftiXDtB- 
Mi  ptMi  oMMtatim  to  nmrtiv 

If  IMr  MHiiiMHiH.  pftrtlciiftny  m  m 
MAignl^Mlaf  ft  fttdly  unll  «hOM  ^1 
~    "  r(4»  Mfti  ta^  to  Mpi&t  viih 


'b*  Thf  mMiti  thntft  of  this  rri>ffrftni 
affort  U  to  amM  BUU.  lucal,  wxl  volun* 
tary  B<rorU>s  aitd  jrganlMttons  to 
■trrrMfthtn  thrir  rap^rltin  to  drvelnp 
procratiu  that  i»  llt 

'!<  Prvv«n((hildal>u*  andnrglM-t, 

<2<  IdrnlUy  abUi*U  ^Hil  nrglrctcd 
rhililtvrr.  and 

■4>  Provide  n««vK«ary  amtlloratlvt 
Krrvltr^  Ui  thrni  aixi  (hilr  fanUIIrs 

•  c  Hi  urd«r  tv  achlrvr  (hU  punwar, 
tnr  NaUunal  f  rtit^r  on  Child  AbUM*  ^nd 
Nvltrrt  will 

<  1 1  tirvrlop,  duUwr  aiialy*.  atid  dU* 
wmltmlr  !nfiirmBUuf)  on  rnilil  ahUM*  Atid 
npflri  t  rrMrarcn.  publU-  and  prUmt^  prw 
iramj.  traltilna  mat«rlftU.  aiid  tht  riB' 
tlonBl  thrUJrii;e  of  rhlld  abUM  and 
n«tl«ct. 

'2<  Provldr  trrhnlral  aMUtanrf  k) 
publlr  BtriirlM  und  nunproflt  prlvkti*  'tr 
VauiiaxUmm  to  a.vUt  Ihrni  itx  thrlr 
ltlr«  Mating  tu  thr  prrvrntion  liknlilt- 
fathiii  and  trvatmrnt  of  rhlld  abiifti  i^ul 
rir«lr<  t . 

i3>  Ciiiirliit t  rrwat^h  in  ordrt  itdr<, 
vtiop  i'*B  li^hiiM"  III  M»'iiMtuJ.K.  pre*' 
Wilting  M>d  trratttig  rhi!r1  «nufi«  and 
ntglei-t .  «ttd 

'41  Makf  irrahU  nmt  rt;t«r  Into  mn' 
trarti  (nr  d'  m<>r:<  l  .«t4«'itf  and  program 
rnodr  ^  dfitfcruNl  ir>  dt  velop  tnd  r»tabl!«h 
ImProvMl  tr^tmnf  programs,  morr  effrc • 
tivf  arrv,.  r  dtltvrry  vthirln,  and  for 
rthrr  lnn<»«allvr  procfftRui  and  proJtrU 
uliowtng  promlw  of  liurr^fully  prttrnt- 
In*:  or  trratlnt  rhtld  abU5«  and  n«gl«ct 

•d'  In  Hcblnfl  to  dl'-rrtly  aaiut  and 
tnrtiuragr  SlBtfw  to  Improtf  thtlr  rapac- 
Itr  to  idrnUfy.  pmrtnt.  and  trtat  rhlld 
abua*  and  nrf Irrt,  the  Sfcirtafy  «1U 

il<  Provide  lYdtrat  ffnanrlsl  aailat- 
%nt*  under  the  Act  to  iitatM  meetlnfl 
Um  rfgalremenla  thnrfnrr  aurh  aaiUt* 
ftn«a  U  dc^lfne^  u,  rnahtr  Statfn  to  dr- 
vtlep.  •tren«thrti.  and  fart7  oiit  arllv- 
IUm  related  Ut  rhlld  ar  lae  and  tiefflert 
and 

<3>  Rtfqiilrc  the  ilnfllr  llate  afenrlgi 
to  meet  spec  1  fled  refill rfmrnt«  in  order 
to  rfceivr  iMiuunrr  for  artlvitirt  re- 
lated to  rhUd  abMe  and  tu-glect  BMUted 
under  Part  A  nr  B  of  Title  IV  of  Um 
BoclftI  Bcrunty  Act 
I  tS40.l-S  tWAailkmi. 

For  pvrpoaaa  of  ihia  part— 

IB)  "A^  )««na  the  Child  Ab\ae  Pre* 
vtntloo  aiut  Trffttment  Act,  M  Sta*  v 
^Pyb  L  •^347Mm)«iiothnwUeiVMl- 
Bfti 

(k>  'ChlU  ftbtiM  tad  neglgct"  mtftm 
hirai  or  thraatened  hm  lo  a  ehUd'a 
hMlUi  ar  Mtlf ftf*  kr  ft  p*r*on  ragpontiblt 
f«r  tto  ahlld'a  iMftHh  or  vtlfart 

il>  'nurm  m  IBraftl«Md  hftm  to  ft 
■BtM*g  hMMb  ar  MUftrt"  «ftB  oMur 
iBtmiB;  mm  iwiBtntol  »liyto«iftl  or 
MBtal  tolwy;  Mniftl  ftbiaa.  m  diA_ 
Biftto  to*,  tr  Mciitmt  tmteMnt . 
■ftHrtftlMil.  Indudbw  Uw  fftUurt  lo 
pfvvida  ftBiVMto  food.  eloUUi^,  or 
tor  fNHM.  Movtftr.  Ihftt  ft  Pftr«l  ir 
PfMUtlfw  Ml 


Pr.»ylde  lipecined  medical  ttvaiment  for 
a  I  hild.  fitr  that  rHM>n  alone  shall  not  bft 
ron»ldrred  a  negligent  parent  or  fUftfd* 
tan  H'iutxfr  ^urh  an  eirepiton  ahftU 
n4it  preclude  a  court  fri.rt  oKlerlnf  Ihftt 
nirdh  Mkl  i^nireB  be  provided  to  the  child. 
mUrr  liU  neBlih  requlraa  It. 

'  ^  I  '  ('  hild '  mcaitf  a  pervon  under  Um 
wye  (if  flehtecn 

1  "A  |>f;^oft  retponalble  for  a  chUd'a 
iieaUlt  ur  welfare'  Uiciudes  the  chlld'a 
parci.t  MuardlK*.  o,- nther  perion  raipof.* 
^ibt*  for  ihr  '  liU'l  >  health  or  wclfftft. 
Bhettiet  Ilk  the  name  hoaie  aa  the  cMM. 
B  relathr  s  )i(*rr.e  a  foater  care  home,  or 
a  r*vldr»)tiHt  Initit  jiloB 

'c  -  Director'  meana  the  Director  of 
the  offlo  <  ( Child  UevflopmeRt 

•  d<  ii)  'PNClllty'meftftaabutldinf  or 
porihin  Uvrreiif  UMd  lo  houae  prafraaft 
nr  'er  >ie^  d'NJtfned  to  Irtftt  or  prtetol 
rl  t;*l  Hliuse  and  iieglect  aurh  a»  fttUnUoa 
hotnr*.  emePvency  iheliera.  numrtoa  or 
'reatnrenl  rouina  or  ward*  ectitrml  ri« 

^purtint  rrirMera,  hot  Unoatrvlcoa:  dtog* 
n<«(lr  treatment  and  tralnlnt  • 
hwVltal  emergency  rw 
hund  rienlth  r.  i>u  n  ftQd  other  amludp 
or  Proeradi^  rttxhl'^hed  to  deal  with  tht 
previ-ntioti  and  IreaUnent  uf  child  i ' 
Bivd  ncvlcrt 

'Repe'r  or  minor 
aheMt:/.n  of  an  exUilnc  fftcUlty" 
the  phvAi  m\  modmcatloti  of  the  faattlty. 
the  coot  of  Yhlrh  muat  be  riftftongMg  Id 
reiaiKm  *  •  (he  t"Ul  propoeed  ooat  of  tho 
pi jirrATT.  (  7  pnijecl  and  la  euiialilent  vftb 
the  ptcvulon^  of  Chapter  1-44  of  tho 
Oranf  Adniln  let  ration  Manual  of  the 
De|>a[^itrent  nf  Health,  education,  and 
Welfan* 

>*i  ;Ni'n'pmnt  phvaU  i 
meaitt  a*  rurpnratlon  or  { 
Inctkme  of  Bhlch  to  eiempi  frooi  (ftgft* 
tl  m  iltt.ler  ivertkitiMWcHSi  of  UM  Ihtor- 
nal  Itevrttur  Code  of  lfl4 

ft  "Proie.t  period"  mcafu  the  lolfti 
period  <J  time  (or  vhleh  a  pro)oet  II 
appn  vrd  for  upporl  with  PMoral  fuoAi. 

•  g<  "HetretAry"  meant  the  BatrttarT 
of  the  1*  piirUnenl  of  Health.  Cducftttai. 
tod  Welfare. 

■It'    M  '<t      ■    ti   ,     U  r.f  Uie  t  IMftI 

BlasiK  O  r  h.  tiifi  of  columbto.  B» 
Cmnn  iiw  r.ilih  of  I'uf  rti  Hlco.  AaiertgftH 
H  miiB  (l>r  ViiKin  M  thtbi,  OuBiH  and  ttoi 
TfjiM  T»MTiiv)rv  ol  the  Parlflc. 

l»  "The  ^inilr  State  agency"  noftno 
'^te  Htatr  aaeitcy  admintoterlng  or  aupor- 
^Ul'^g  the  admlntotraUun  of  the  .Btftto 
plan  .nder  title  IV-A  and  Pt-M  9t  tht 
BorlaI8e^;iiity  Aet 

ii*  Ai  uKd  In  thto  part,  wonto  I 
Ing  Uie  maactilino  gender  m*  /  be  i 
'  to  fenato  peraoiu  or  onanHftttom 

I  l)4«.l-a   i:mrwU  aiailath^ia  » 

ia«  'Hie  PR*ebilfin«  of  Part  f4.  A^fti- 
tumium  nf  (ir^nti  of  thbi  tNto*  Ml 
apply  ttfall  ftvnbt  maifv  under  lli^  ^Arl 
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|imi-4    IppM  HliB  M»ar— I. 
into  pMt  alwU  to  ■MfcHm  Mch 


•MMMtoftMbiiftiMlMrrftttwplftii  ilMitii.  I 


In  Mch  t9tm  ftnd  conutuknt  turh  telor- 


i  tai  to  ( 


fTHB  pWtlMpft- 

I  Um  toMftkv  flf.  or  to 
11*  tflKftoUMMM  HI  mv  ff- 

mm  to  iniiM  m        um  mm  gnak  pmimi.  « ftctHMf 

p«IIMi  tiM  ML  Ito  tUMnrtv  ««alMitf  to««li- 
Ml  UMa  to  iMUitf  towtofit  tojv 

ItoftrtfOTtlw  «&lMi»wtn»ilrto«MM«lftp^ 

I  f v  llM  wpil*  CM  «  Mrtfti  aiifthtty  JlKtIm 

■ftHtoHlliiiiii  Mi»mi>yltoito>-  yw  ItolMMMMlM  < 

«to.  Uw  wvtknm  iviviftUMt  •!  thii  n«n. 

rrJ^TT  .    *  --^  rrMTft«i  ind  prolate  Mfty  to 

•  lM«.l-<   AMf^  pfw^      «  pMto4  not  to  Mcfod  flfv 

iUI  gnni  ftVftMi  ftod  eoniriot  ow*  rtm  rntnoi  oad  praioct  kiidivU  nwt 

fir  pwgro  ar  projortt  undir  Ito  AH  to  •OMUMI  ind  «tU  to  rtvitwod  ftnd 

cImH  to  to  wriiinc      MmU  eomUivto  ftpprowi  pnnwJly 

IIM9.I-4  C— iiHWiiiiimi  immiuunt  ^Ncritonc  ftoy  mftUrtel 

Imrt-T"'  ftr  indlfldwta  pftrtlclpftttof  ctonto  la  tho  ftton  ol  Mi  protrftm  or 
to  ft  protrftm  or  preloet  tindrr  Ito  Act  pfft)oct  piipiiii  lo  H  w*«dt  durtaf  Um 
•toMMt^UMirpoMiloiHforftpufpftOft  pn|Mt  ported  ProPBiid  pregrMB  or 
lhfttlft.orMvtoU)tftPWftrftac««f  tolfw  prtlort  pm  ■wiiidwHi  OftU  to  lub. 
moUvfttod  to  ft  dtoift  for  prtnto  gftia  atttod  to  wrtUag  for  ftp9roi«toto  rtvlcw 
tor  tlMMivM.  or  ethon.  pftrtteutorty  prtor  to  eonUdtrtloo  to  tto  Olroctor 
toOM  ftHh  Whom  ttoy  tort  fftaty.  tout-    (k>  fwpoiid  proprun  ftndpn»>oct  pUn 

ftiMOdftMflU  mfty  to  totttoud  to  Uir  a- 
roctoft  U.  on  UM  toito  ol  rrporU.  It  ftp- 
pwn  Umi  Mtral  funds  ftrt  toing  UMd 
I  u  not  fir  purpoooo  toyond  Um  ocopt  of  Um  ftp- 

tor  Um  Art  for  I"  ' —  " 

Uon  ol  faclliuoo  . 

ih*  m  PMml  nnanctot  mHtonn  * 
■AT  to  f MmMMd  under  Um  Act  for  IIh 

Mil  ol  ftctlniiw  for  whlcb  »nymMirii  Tho  ptovwono  ol  rtn  to  ol  aubtiUt  A 
■Ait  untor  anoUMT  pnrt  •!  Uilt  chap-  ol  UUo  part  tto  riatorUsn  of  HwMa 
lororandtrothfrftutlMflly  forttoMMO  MJoctt.  ohaO  ftpply  to  oU  trftnU  tnd 
pftipm  Motrftcli  ftMlitoi  untor  tto  Act  oMpport- 

■  hmm^  ■  ■     — »  *-  tap  fOMftroht  dtvotopaMnt,  ftnd  ntiiod 

ntfwmmwwwm,  icuiilMi  M  •Wcb  hiwuA  wbjfcta  at 

Whtn  ft  poot-ft«ftftf  dlipMto  oriMft  to  rtaft.  ■•  dtflnod  to  41  CPU  MtiUt  A. 
Um  ad^toirtfftUon  ff  itoJifti.ftrttovolvotf 

ftfio  to  ft  fiaatoi.  Um  pranloft  ftMy  ap-  ■ '•^J;^*   PuMlritMai  aM  cvpyripKi 
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ply  tor  ft  nmm  ol  nich  totoratoatton 
taaecartoMt«tUiltopr««litonaoiaah^     <a>  Tto  rOMdlo  ol  «iy  acttrny  rap- 
l|lliA.Pftrtlt.olUtoilUt.  portod  un*r  Uitopart  awy  to  puWi^Md 

I  *      —  .  *  -  wtthout  prtor  nrtov  to  ttM  Ikpftft* 

iM»i-p  ij»a  jun,.  ftutgii.  Ttet  Meh  pitolieaUan*o 

(^Itonlton  li  cailid  to  Um  iiaidinnwy  prtlMo  Ml  actoMwMpi  tto  Miral 
oluitoftftlUMCMllllffMiAttolltM  ftMMaaet  ncolfod  ftnd  Mtof  ttot  to- 
(ti  Mat.  Ill  141  VMJC  mm  ol  »  l«protoUam  ol  dftto  do  Mt  airiiiirUy 
tod  to  partlralar  Mctton  Nl  ol  MHh  ap^  rtprtMnt  totorprototloMol  Um  tMpftrt- 
ahkfa  pioildM  toat  aa  panM  to  Um  MMUftMTlWtod. /artArr.  Uiat  31  co0< 
ttoMftd  tlatoo  «Mll  on  Um  Vfttotoo  ol  iw  ol  taoh  p«ftUe*iMn  art  fiimittod  to 

Um~ 


^ddod  ftoai  pnrtirlpatun  to.  to  tontod         wtort  a  pnlwt  aeUfHy  toidi  to 
Um  totoito  d.  or  to  lutowtod  to  dto-  um  piMeaUoa  ol  a  toofe  or  oUMr  eopy- 
Midir  any  Pfvptoi  or  aa-  nchtod  ■Miortal.  ito  ouUMr  !•  fm  to 
iftoa  HtoTftI  jnanrial  aa-  eovrrtthi  Um  ««K.  but  Um  OopartaMOi 
roflutftUan  MpMaMtotof  oneh  rtmnm  tayftHf-f  rot.  Bon-«eh«lvt.  and 


UUt  VI.  irWeb  ftppUoo  to  giante  ftad  oan-  irrtrocftbto  ifcomt  to  rtproduet.  pubtuh. 
Iradr  BMto  untor  thto  part,  hfto  tow  or  ottofiibc  im*.  and  to  ftuthortao  oUwro 
!S!f*?l*t?r''^v"'.2?**!!L!??^  to  yi*:  oU  ropyrtohtaMo  or  copyrlftiiMi 
Uon.  and  Wrlffttt  vHh  Um  ftpproval  ol  pMUrtol  rtoulUng  from  Um  grftni-iup- 
too  Pr tUtonl '  to  CPH  Pftrt  to>  .  ' ported  ftcUvtly  Any  •wh  pubtkotton 

^ '   Uiftll  conlftln  ft  noUco  of  lurh  tteonor 


•ftry  to  onftUt  Um  Olroelor  to  porfana 
rite  f  uncllonv  undrr  UUo  part, 
tatoort  ■  Oiiiiiwil  iWiwi.  T« 


K%y  INptUr  appMcaali  V  coftfracfort 
Tto  Dirfctor  wUl  mait  frtnU  lo  or  ontor 
inM  conirftcto  wlUi  puUIr  otofMlOi  or 
nonpropi  prtvftM  orgftnliftttoni  <or  com- 
Mnftttono  lharool)  for  dMaomtrftlMi 
prairftmt  ond  projocto. 

ib>  JVftlorr  of  dnaoftitfafkm  pra- 
frouM  and  pro^d  1 1  >  toirh  dPBMmttia- 
Uon  our  Includt.  but  art  not  llmlUd  to 
pilot  or  nprruatnlftl  affortA  to  provMo 
additional  ftnd  awrt  offM-uvr  waya  ol 
prrrontliM.  MmUfyltii  or  trtftttrtg  child 
aPMo  and  ntslcct  Ihftii  ai«  cuirouUy 
availftbk;  Utttof  Um  fraalbUlty  of  pro- 
vidinf  chlU  fttoMt  ftnd  ncf  ltd  Mffvtcot 
In  now  Mttlnda  or  undrr  nrv  condlUom; 
innovftUfo  ynrrftHM  and  mrthoda  of 
prottdlnf  prrvc  nllve  and  trtftlmrni  irrt* 
im  In  urton  and  In  rum:  arr«».  moth- 
()d«  ol  coocdlnftUng  tnokt  -ff^  tMHy  tto 
variety  nf  dliclittliiffv  ftiwl  accLctca  to- 
volvod  In  child  abu^w  ai>«1  nndrct:  tto 
MUblUhmml  and  nialntr'itfM.r  of  laclW.  . 
tlH.  Mich  fti  ctntral  rnuun.  latrttite 
rvnUre.  attonlloit  homr*.  emrratncy 
■holten.  hoPplUl  <mwir»'nrv  raomi. 
nrichbarhood  toatUi  irnur*.  and  "hot 
Unra  .  pravtoon  of  rontututlon  to 
tfama  tn  imall  communltlf»:  uroarom* 
for  Um  prtvonUon  and  trtatacni  . 
child  alMr  rttaird  'to  dnip  abuM.  ftad. 
paml  wlf 'help  ppojecu  and  Pnipwto; 

(31  AU  tueh  dramtvlrftUam  «hftlt  to 
tvalualrd.  tittor  mi  a  part  of  tto  pra- 
■ram  or  projort  or  thrmigh  •  trporftM 
contractual  rffort  All  drmoMlrftltoa 
.  protraau  •hould  Inrludr  PfojiS*** 
eonUniHiM  Uk  Pf»itnkm  wt^W^^g* 
aitttcy  or  ortaniratlon  or  undtt  oinor 
aiMpicft  uiwrn  tto  trrmlnallun  pf  fuftd-. 
lug  undrt  tto  Act  Ttoai  0rovtMgW 
thottld  to  rmaonablr  and  Arm  ofttomy 
BMntK  rattor  tton  hoprful  ttPoetaUooa 
<ri  «oaii««o^j(ffiriraNnM  (I)  Otaal 
apptkauom  «ih  to  mllrltod  through 
proaram  AAnuOnrtmrnte  tpoctf  y^UM 
arojrcl  gMU  and  oblrcttm  for  orldA 
MiitKttPna  aw  bring  onUeiMd.  tto  crt- 
trrte  b/  wh^ch  UMy  will  to  judatd.  toft 
•mount  of  fun*  ftvallabi'  for  mA 
grant*,  and  tto  dtftdUnr  for  rri  «lpt  m 
appltcatkmi 

«3>  ControrU  will  to  awarded  to  m- 
eordanct  with  tto  proeurcwrnt  roftoft- 
itoM  of  tto  DvpartoMnt  of  Hoftlth.  Ida- 
cfttlon.  ftnd  Wrlfart  <4I  CPP  toibUtlt  A. 

,  (d »  Prr  rmfom  o/  apprrtprtolton  Itol 
iM  than  M  prr  cmtum  of  tto  funto 
appropriated  undtr  Um  Act  for  any  toml 
rear  ihall  to  OMd  for 
pmvuioni  of  fubmtlon  4<a>  of  tto  Ad 
<•»  JpecM/  chfertea  /or  iffrrfto^ 
frauahfr  dn^Htoffcm  -li  Tli^  '  
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•Uw  tiM  hmn  oMaltvrU  No  r«f«>rt  or 
oUmt  dptuowniAUon  »r  •  proffrmm  or 
prvlKt  to  b>  dittluwd  ouUld*  Iho  pru- 
gn«  Off  pc«j«ct  may  conMUti  tnlonw 
Udo  Hut  mithi  Mm  to  titontUy  tigr  ptr* 
•tn  without  hto  wnii«n  tanmnx  or  Uwi 
of  hta  raproMnUtlvf 


Si  li  to  if  MHiMMr  •mHi  I 


\  I*  Mm  IMir  Mo  Act  0114 
TWt  IVff      twiol  •MttrNy  Act 


I  ltltiJ-9  Tor^Nlr4l 

TM»«lml  MiUManc*  MrthortMd  Ui  i 
Mrtlon  tikM^)  of  Iht  AH  till  W  fur* 
nWM  tho  MoUoiMa  Contor  on  citild 
Akmt  •nd  Hmhti  itmtty.  H  ironl.  or 
^  ronUart.  lo  iHJkltr  m«m-Im  ftiMl  noii* 
MTsJIt  prtvsto  dhmntMltom  le  Miit 
I  if«t  m  pUnrlm.  im|trot1nf»  ilevHn|>(i>g 

:  •  eart^  out  pretr  <iim  and  mlivimpo 
nU%Ui$  i*  Ihe  ivotrntloci.  Urntiniutlon. 
ond  UrAimvttt  ol  iMld  alkm*  mhI  riff  Irci 


NoU'iul  CmUr  ott  Cblld  AbUM 
,<i  duortty.  Uiiuuff)  riHiita.  or 

tjoit  >-imlrorto»  oUI  develop  rn«tp(le 
B.  *i  MUkdfth  tnMBlnt4BfttT4iU  «nd  run- 
1  :  tfftininc  for  ptmrnmi  oho  ore 
«t«*.  >f  d  M  Intmd  U*  #tigOfo  in  thr  pre* 
t«t>*|>«n.  Moot iR'-ot ion.  ond  trrAitnrni  of 
chl  -utant  ond  (M«loet 
II949J-4  «>iinnfc. 

'  in*  wmumi  CMit«r  on  chiM  aimw 

■lid  NUlMl ««  cMiuci  f«otwch  teito  tho 
I  of  tMM         Md  PMtloct  wd 


iihiimiihi  Md  roc. 
u  ommI  M  Io  f«* 
iaaiMMli  wmd  H 
tmmnt,  traiidag  or 


UMAtftMlkilMldiobo 
MV  Ml  to  dlKlHid  ot> 


it  |lttoM(d>fl>.  mkm  Um  wittlM 
'  IHMifMKjrMMdtotir'^ 
>  Mi  Itola^vMyit  fto 


i»i  tuuo  thot  ^uoUfy  undrr  1 1340  - 
M.  JMy  focitvt  tronU  to  tnUUtv  oi 
roottaut  Um  Mippofi  of  rroffBiviji  (ir 
pfvievU  of  Iho  SUtr  or  our  u(  lu  t»4nu-u\ 
•uMlvtiloni  vhtch  con  br  r»i«^tM  ic 
1  tht  lUU  In  drvrloplni.  slrrn«Oi- 
Uid  cotnrlng  miI  rhlM  obu^r  ond 
prov«f.tlon  ftiMt  trrotmriit  pro- 
irMM  The  Art  olao  rvquJr**  thol  ?h«> 
slnglt  SUU  offmor  cotiihty  with  rriiBli> 
rfvtdrtmtnii  In  prdrr^-  brctr  ni  am 
tlnuo  the  receipt  of  tutuSx  tt\r  pruvmin . 
or  prolorto  rtloted  to  ihild  obn^^  nw', 
ncfloct  OMlited  uider  p«n  A  or  H  <>( 
Title  IV  of  the  BnrUi  ftecurUy  Act 

*k>  ThU  lUbport  d<-  crlbM  Ui^  proteM 
MolOftmuoi  loltom  lor^lnhlUhttielr  riMn- 
pHoiKe  ond  U»  opph  fo:  (uod»  prvvided 
under  tertion  4  ^  '1  u(  the  Art  dMti 
L  W  a47'.  Thr  prorrv  the  »ln«lr  8t.»tfr 
■ffnrjr  must  fultom  to  ettobl>Nh  omi 
pUoiuo  under  the  Art  'bikI  undrr  thf> 
■oclol  arcurlt>  Art>  U  described  In  4S 
CPU  Port  320 

f  im.»-S    (.MoUMltnirM   «f  ntmpl* 

toi  1 1  >  Iti  order  io  be  elliflblr  Ua  Fed 
ermi  Snanclal  OMnMonr**  (  tr  ptmrrNm^  o 
profortf  rrloted  ti*  rhi!d  Hhuie  aiid  ne 
fleet  OioMed  undrr  ■rrtlon  4<l)i'(>  vt 
thU  Act,  ft  SUIe  ihall  pmvlde.  lit  fttirh 
form  ftad  with  Mjrh  documetiloUoii  o« 
tho  aecretory.Dioy  rr«iulre  o  Motrmeitt 
ttot  the  Mole  mreli  thr  requlrrmenU  of 
tho  Vt  ORd  of  thU  port,  tlsnrd  by  llw 
Oovemur  All  leiBlonlni<iw  Mwtt  fee  rrr- 
tJAed  by  th«  Atlumey  Ornrril  of  thr 


mini  tuni.iidil  M»th  htote 

oflkf  wilt)  »»i  ««!<.»»<»  iiili'u  ne*d  not 
be  linillrti  lit  lt»  111  ii.d.i'r  .If  iM  llvittr^  (u 
child  obuM>  HiiU  iHglrii  Birti  BUle 
(tfBi  t>.  ooriti  \ .  or  tiriCi«i>l/itlu«ii  d«*»lvi)0t«d 
by  Uie  (>i»vrnx>r  nm^  i  i.trr  liiU>p4irthoee 
•«irrniri(U  wiUi  ■*\\»>t  i*fh-(M.  ocrm'les. 
«>r  <>niiw:l/«UiM.j>  III  I'.tliiiK  Indian  Trtbnl 
gmrnuMrtiu  <  bi .  otui  K  i  iiviiir*  under 
tlie  grHiil  ixu  it|>t'U' Mtiitii  tur  luch 
fund»  ^hMl|  Hull.  I'  a  drv  iiptmn  i(  the 
o»tiv»H-.  n..n  'I.  «  ,  «u  i.-t  l»y  the 
Aole  aiKt  i(«  i-.hiv  •!  >tii>'ttv4  >ii«u*.  Ih  rr- 
Uth*M  |o  l.tfVtiJiii^  .in«l  »r.-.»tMu;  i  hlld 
obti^  mill  ii»«kI  < '  u  tivjij*^  III  hr 
ikksisttd  tiinUi  t'.»  HI  -111  H  ^t4tv^lrnt  ol 
h«m  t».«-  t  r*»|««  ■  .1  ' .  .  -ti  ■  Mi»*  >  Jnwctfd 
I.,  driit'.i      ;<  I   111    .  •  (  •     1^  MUt  child 

ol'.LM-  |ip  ^        -I   O.  I  n»*tinrnt  (iro- 

urMti,  iiiiHth  ^Mti  h  (.  id4:>(  in  the 
(nttli  «1  '  .1  -.Ai  «  •  '  'idwii.r  wllh 
Ihr  pn-  .  Itil>  .  ,',r^  .  b«  thf  »««Te* 
Ur. .  Ml..'  '     tt  Miltliti  .  .(I  n.lcti:.  (tliin  in' 

•  ■:  t.  .t  nil  ii.  '  t.'li  .  Ii  .1  s  <iii;MiUt|on 
Ms  th*- . !«' >  in.» .  M  |i»'ti- 

^  Mill         V*mI*>i.  <i«.*t.  I«M  •••i.UMif. 

«ft>  1  hr  Act  •  ;.'ii  i«  r  ii(>  trii  rteinent* 
wf  it  i>»ti,.ir,'t«"  )»•  s^M-'iii  i«i  iire\eni 
BtHl  It.,  '..hit  t  .«i'<iM  ...i.i  14-1  t.Tt  >ilili-h 
ofluti  iiviM  1  Ill  f'tdir  I'Miuabfy  for 
M.V. ««'->i'"  4«h"I-  Thr 
rivirliMi  1.'.  i-j'i.M.i.'  Uis-  uitd  irinr- 
rtgr^*  III  0-  H'.i»'  p«r«ory 
ijt.ithn  .1  .  H  pi..--,  ti-.r  Art  •i^kA  to 
llj««jri  tM»t  .»'»  I.  iltlnic  H  Jil«t- 

mtv'r  uttiirr  tikt  .i(>'^.unt<   Ui  nirrttni 

th«*t*'MU  tUirrn.i  ti?      ^<l:^(  iiixilitr  «ho( 

itiuv  tM-  ^toMiiJ  lilt  •  I'fir  I iitidtini^nlol 
rhtld  |Miitr.!.t.-  j.;ilit'lli»»  ■  \>  l>e- 
Ucii'Mi  »»,r  .i..h  W  M  t  rrimrllnti  of 
rhiMrri.  t*<  >> '■'>''  •  i'  '  idiiir  ni«ndAt<irv 
«iul  |M-titi;-H'.-   t'l^  11'    <r  ^'.iHtrctotl 

•  hilt'  ■'■  :  '  •  »  '  '»'Jd  pr#*- 
(f^tUi-  HTi-.H-  ti  |ii>-Mtl'  I  II  rritubioi 
lii\r^tit  .iHi.|  ■  |.-i       \.  •■»■.•  <»       «if  re ■ 

t-  ..1...  .1-  «r  ».Milri-h».ii 
1,1  I  l.tM  I  I'  U  t  li  I'  ••■  •  ^,^  j-io- 
ti  .  .  N  n»h  .'t  •  I  I  ■«  i-t.  1*1  <l»ll»- 
tdhv  ,  I  I  i.  i:  .  I  ,  •  ''i' 
•tnun:i  .1  Nil  I'       .1  i«ti" 


i|>  m  order  to  br  ellviblr  lur  frodenil 
niancloi  oovhtoiit  r  fur  pruttmin*  or  pn.) 
ecto  retoted  tn  child  obune  and  neglcrt 
■MUlod  under  l^rt  A  or  B  ol  Title  IV  of 
the  loi  loi  decurity  At  t.  the  unite  ntoto 
^tney  iholl  provide,  in  turh  tnmt  ond 
with  auch  durumenlatktn  o«  the  Hrrrr 
lary  m»t  mure,  o  itotentrnt  thot  it 
moela  the  re^uirooienu  of  the  Act  <inib 
I,  n-34Ti  ond  the  ftirlo)  Serurtty  Act, 
to  occordoneo  with  reyutolioni  puhlUhed 

in  4i  cm  pwt  aa* 

«l>  Por  profronu  or  prujeru  funded 
imderMCtion4<b>*l>  of  the  Art.  thr  rr. 
iultewwnu  oiv  lel  forth  in  1 1140 1  1 
Id*  i|>>«IOi  l^r  pn^rom*  or  prttjeru 
fundod  under  Purt  A  or  a  of  Title  IV  of 
Ito  Ibelftl  ■•cunty  Act.  tho  roqttlromenu 
irtaotfbrthtiMCnt  330 

ib>  WlUrhtve<-  Suie  oflk-e,  aieiicy.  or 
ortudwtlon  to  doolgnoted  by  the  Uot- 
•mor,  nay  opNy  for  Aitiuirioi  oMtatoitcv 
under  lortion  4'bMl>  for  the  poyment 
of  looMinelih  ond  nermorT  eiprniM^  In 
dovelQplf«.*t(renitlieiUitg  ond  (arryintf 
out  child  otauoe  mod  neclect  prrrfnOnn 


,ii  '   .■  I  . 

.|1W(I       .(I. -I     I  ' 

tt  mMi  ;i  u!.>.  ■  'li>  > 
«lii'tt  tin  »>ii  I  <  •>* 

if   •    w  t 

HUU>  h'  1.1*.  Ill  I 
ti..,.   .1    ■  hit  •  1 

tl  .ittu  'l..l»  .1  .  iPl  i 

lutt  .ji  >hi.rit  '  ^.H 

the  >tt:i-  ^<  t  hill*  It'  I 


..rlit 
I  .  i.t  iii\»^- 

,.M<M<  lltl'lll. 

I.'  ...»tv  ffir 
.  tl.i-  <l»*inl- 
Klin- 
\  r>*  .11  rtrh* 

s>iti  l.ilK-l-  On 
I  wiU  U  JsOt- 

fii'l*-tjt  Ih  .trt'h'i  'II  I.  I  Ml  .  Hi  U  K  lH».-t 
Is  iiih'idMl  I'M'.'  .M  '  ."-t..'.-  In.iu  (ur* 
Uirr  .  lui^-.r  H  1'^   .«    t'-    iMUuU-.M  or 

f,(.lh     l.tl.^  I.l'.'l.     MMiI'-.,.      fclOIIIMl*  |4> 

iniiMiiir  A  'Mt!  ili  i  -il  «<»  oriilcttr<l 
Thi»  iJ.iii  t,k^.  II  ii  r'- *' II  I"  rrf»T- 
I. 'It  >i>  I.I  ti.i  I  •  I  i>'  .J  >■ '    lid  4  I.t  .iiimi-t" 

fl(>K(tMMiv  uiKi  t  A»\>its  I'l  hKht  «f  th«* 

di\rt*i- 1",  .il  I  .  ritlitti-i.  t  I  !i.«ri  M.it*» 

lu  Miiti  .iiiil  I  i'ii  li,'n       l  i  Mniininil* 

.1  f  iii.ii;-.  i:  ••  1  t-i  •  "  .1\>U  >  lit.- 

..  tr,.    J.   I  i.  .r.     I  -h  I';,,  •inn 

li»-tw..  I  r.'-  <i-i  '<  •  ,  '  'i;  •  .  .!»,  Im-  .it 
t^nr.J  h-  1^  ?«<  tl  1  I-.  tt.i,  UiiiM 
(ImI  >  III   f>*     .'«    '     '  *•  •'  •■I'  >^'* 

lh.,'i  ..l  «■  ,1  i.  '  .      t..    i:  »■  .  'hi.i*  I  t» 
llV  ('!.■  Mi  ll.    II   I  I-    11*  M'^«^»•^ 
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ffUMTMBiiiinf  f 
(1>  TIM  lift  - 


if  ft  I 


M.  taift  Miai  Jftiy  iTim.  m  Um 
•liw  if  llit  'MBt  wmtm  if  *iift  auM 
lnlililMH.  ■lilrtiMir  to  ktor.  ft 


_  if  KMftW  Off  MiPiMM  to* 

I  if  iMM  fttom      iMitoct  thto 
•1  Utol  to  MMi  miiiii  If 

■■4  toM  ft  tov  «  liwtotolfftUw  «if»- 
i-wIM  rattom 


w  iif»-  Ml  toelitoff.  MOirWoa  fnr  rat 

totnr.  VMUfftUHTaatf  vtrMa|iton  of 

IMM  Wt9ki%n  fir  UN  rtniiapiniin 

toftMi  mm  m  ■■■llnriUff^ •ocial 

Mam*  Mi  «ft4tori  Midi.  MrWon 


aalicl  IbmIvm  Uto  aM   

mm  m  ft  p«Mte  or  prltato 
•dwr  Militaltoo  or  Iftcfln 
<ll»  talteafeMMof  fti 
Um  rtiHitHMito  of  MMi  i 
it  nitoM  fer  ftn\o«:Btoa  of  Uw  X 
AUonMjr  OMOffft)  boMMit  tlM  Uw  itoto 
  itof- 


Mio  ro«pi  of  ft  rifMt  of  tawv*  or 
pocto«  MMiM  of  «M  fttoMi  or  tool 
fttt  ftiproprtoto  iBontoMHa  Ir  ft  9ra«ir- 
If  witohlfttoi  ftumortto  rttol  »t  teHtoto* 
profliplly  to  MiMftftUftto  tfcoftwwftcf  of 
Mm  ^pMi  SmIi  tavoiltoftttMi  iMt  to* 
etoit  coatool  wHIi caSSfiSton. Mi 
fl«i  latonftovo.  hoao 
IMS  »Nli  ollMr  tiiactoo. 
ottoro.  ftBd  wrrhilwtoil 


ilM^Monftftaitof  <if  fttoitoOTi  _ 

'  I  ttopi.  ••  io«yM  fef  tow  oaiA 


of  Mkt  fttoMOi  or  iwitooloi  dUM.  ••  i 
fo  ilMt  of  onr  •Uvf  dill^  wiw  Uh  I 
 BftT  it  to  iftimr  of  otoH 


J  toMM.  mrttiMliwi  to  iiycft* 
tton  for  »ftioBt2iooi.  uroHcUvr  oni  pro* 


wUii  oootol  oowmQlno.  footor  cyt. 
OMoriMicjr  MuvMfeof  •*nHf#.  *fn*rfHKy 
iMMHftfeor  wnptot.  tfnvrfftvjr  iholtor 
Oftfi,  onMMy  niiiinU  atrrk*.  oni.  if 
iiiiipiito.  cftelnftl  court  or  JuvonUt 
ootot  fteltoA.  to  ordtr  to  prtiuel  Uio  ehlM 
oai  htip  itiii^Uioii  tht  fomlb.  hrip  tho 
MTMto  to  iMr  olitti  fOftiiiif  iinMiii' 
liMK  i^  If  fciiiBftir  nA»ff  Ifir 
oMM  fi>o«  ft  iMWtfOw  riUMlkm 

(4»  llto  Mftto  wwl  iroMNMtrato  Ihot 
UMit  art  to  rffort  UmM«lMUt  Uio  0Utr. 
to  ooaMoMon  vlUi  too  onforfomrvit  of 
Mi  ftiltot  oBtf  fwiltct  towi  onH  vtUi 
Mm  toporttm  of  wwfiKrd  taoUncrt  of 
Mi  fttoao  oBi  notffct,  Mich  odmlnit- 
Ifftttot  pioroium.  prrionnri 
tifttooi  to  child  fttoao  and  rmim  ik*^. 
•ni  Irofttamit.  Mich  irolnirif 

,  «Mh  liMtltoUomI  Mid  nUipr  , 
<|Mtolf  ond  pfivftUi.  Olid  Mirh 
tototoi  waittilw'IpHnftfy  pr<j«rom4  ond 
MTftMo  00  Mftjr  it  aoMory  or  oppco- 
prtoto  to  OMfo  UmU  ito  Sto^  ha*  oprfo- 
UMol  pffwoitooi  ani  cftpoMUiiM  mi- 
\  !•  inl  iffoctlv^  wlUi  thlld  BbiiM 
I  in  UM  VUU  0uclt  op- 
and  nip«Mlltkt 
fnr  rocolpl.  In- 
of  rrporti, 

NI  nf  UOOl 

clol  Mffkr 
MWWon  of  Mieh 
and.  ortion  nootooory.  rrw^rt  to 
iftoitofti  or  iw  Willi'  couH 

(I)  ttwttoto  MMit  provtdt  fvi  tnfth> 
oil  to  prowrw  Uio  ronfWfaUalUr  of  aU 
liWiii  IWnliil  rtparu  of  rMId  atoiar 
aaiHiiMitoardtrtopro(#rithr  rtthu 
if  Uw  oMM.  Ml  pftftttU  or  fvardtona 

~  "1  only  If  a 

I  atow  «tueh  aiifcoi  buoh  roooi^ 
I  and  orhtoh  Bialioi  any  Piffoon 
or  cnooufftcca  Um  utiau- 

»lid||npiaallM af  IMr  ootitonto 
of  0  f  rliiii.  toich  tow  mar  allow 
!•  MKh  rottirdi  *tit  only  (o  ttW 
On*  ,4Tvin*   <|t  A 
itod.  PuMk'  or  pHvotf  c)tUd 
protortlv*  ofonry  tnmtittoting  m  ropnrt 
of  iiiown  or«*«topr<'^  <IUM  o^niot  i-r 
aagloei  or  Ironttot  a  vnUd  iir-r»*nity 
wMek  to  tlw  oublopt  of  o  rvpo**  ot  ifi- 
<ll)  a  polseo  or  oilier      tnufu  . 
InwuUaallng  «  r'lcKi  (»f 
or  wporloi  child  abuM  or  nr. 
■tool:  <Ut»  a  pl»iilclon  wh\t  hv  hriorv 
itoi  a  oliMi  wtiom  he  rfoionvniy  •utprcu 
■ay  it  atoaod  or  nvlcrtod;  ilv  ^  vtr- 
MB  totally  auUuriM't  u>  Nocr  4  ihim 
to  protoiliM  euotodi  vltcn  tiarh  i*N«Mn 
hm  ioforo  litoi  a  child  whom  h*-  r«>*'AMi 
i»r  urolv  *rd 
•nfrtii'to- 

Uan  to  lb'/  ropori  ur  r«<«-frt  in  on'it  tu 
dtorratoi  •rhtUic>r  w  tiiwc^  Om  ch  ij  m 
pritotlht  Mrtcniir.  «ii  oar'.rjr 
tot  Uw  kfal  roopitniiHliu  m  authority 
tttoi  to  Okio  for.  lrr«t.  f»  »iu>*nrUc  o 
oltfM  whs  ^^  UW  wbitci  «f  a  report  or 
toeorC  or  a  partrt.  guarUlo*!.  or  oUirr 
mrtan  vtw  u  itoponolbif  for  the  rhiM'« 
aolfaro:  any  ptr«<iii  itomod  in  thr 
npart  o'  loerrd  oho  le  ailrgrd  vs  br 
atowadir  Br*lrrird:  If  lh«  perocMt  nanwd 
to  Uw  i*Vt(\  or  rtftird  l«  m  minor  Ii 
Inromptltnt.  gtinr^liii  ad 
(vlli  a  por*nl.  «aiiid*»ii.  *}%  other 


ponoo  roopoMlbto  for  Uw  wolf  art  of  ft 
child  iwmod  to  o  rtport  or  rooorl  wtth 
pfotocuon  for  Uw  MMittty  of  iw> 
portm  and  oUwr  apprtoiitoto  ponwaft; 
<tuii  acoMit.apon Wi ■niton Mtol aoowi 
to  Mich  rtooidi  nay  it  mommiv  far  di- 
tofWdnoUoo  of  an  Imw  iifiii  oiuli  aiUi<» 

'  ^  1  to  Ml 

■l«i> 


aito  Mtowcti  to  otorod  i»i 
ani  Mill  ^/tmn  i^trit  tiw 


inforawllan  oootoUwi  Uwnto  li  ^ 
r-^  for  Uw  r«oluU»  of  aa  Itoiw 
pmdtof  ioforo  II:  <ta)  atranijivy  Ml 
ito  drtormlnallon  Uwl  aooM  to  «wfe 
rtconu  nrcwury  to  Uw  cowiMl  of  Ito 
oStial  tontaoM.  lo'  anr  appmwtoto 
itott  or  local  ottetoi  iMpumlili  far  Uw 
chlltt  protofilvr  lonrtai  or  lijlililtow  oar* 
t)  inf  pMt  hift  off  dal  f uoeUoM:  <i|i  MP 
pefMir  enpoiMl  to  a  ioM  Mi  roioanB 
purpoff.  profMod.  bowofor.  lhat  tto  to- 
formoUon  ldfOUfytn«  Uw  wijocto  if  Uw 
rtport  •hall  bt  madr  avaUaUi  to  tlw  rt- 
lenrrhor  unlaw  H  ta  atoolutoly  iwiftol 
to  tho  rtotarcb  ptirpoot  and  Uw  appro 
piutr  «r«i«  oArtol  tifoi  prior  appiwial. 
NntI  Ing  In  Uww  roffUtotlom  ll  totwili 
to  afff*-!  a  itoto'a  towo  or  procwiawi 
eonrenilnf  ttte  renfldenUaiy  of  Ito 
cnmUMi  r^rt  amt  fU  criminal  )Mii 

<f;  ihe«totom«tprwvidilorttwia* 
oprratmn  of  tow  onlororwwBt  oMi|L 
oourto  of  compoiont  lartodicUoft,  M  W 
*  apitroprtato  ttoto  «ptfieW«  provlitot  Im* 
awn  verrlcoi  Ui  rrlaUen  to  pi 
IdraUfyIni  and  treatint  cMM  I 
neoleei  ftorh  mofierotinn  atoy  I 
jfrint  comiiltaiton  and  orrvtoto. 
ptonninf .  )otot  oaoo  aiiiinimm.  )M 
public  oduratlon  and  tofowwlltoi  otrvtot. 
uuiiMtInn  Af  oaeh  oUwri  tadttitoi.  iM 
Joint  '^taff  oftd  oUwr  Uatotof .  . 

%  The  Wato  aiwH  provMl  ilMl  to 
ottry  caoff  tovolvtop  aa  atoM  ar 
glertod  ohUd  wtdeli  loM  to  a  iMil 
procordlna.  a  puardlaa  ad 


pintod  to  ripftotoit  Uw  ofeii  to  Mito 
ftd»?«i.  Tbr  loMlioaM  of 
IW  inay  b«  laUanod  if  a  Mt  tovar 


rl«u« 

ta\  a  legnl  upliilon  of  tho  ttatol  A 
OM<erai  holdliv  thtt  itKh  i 
eof  be  r-ode  ofn*     a  r 
Uir  Oi'VertHit  (b«t  ^t«eh  og 
made.  Iti  lUt 
Utein  it«t^  itt<  ho  on  i 
lucli  rei>irontoUva  i 
chMgrd  «lth  Uw  proWfHftM  to  a  |lh 

dklol  proreidtotof  Uwi   

to  ti»noiml  to  tht  fttoM 
lone  ar  hk  irgal  roMMWll 

Tei»t*Mffit*t)4  Uw  rlpMi.  I   _ 

torr  uid  «rU-taHt«  of  Uw  ddU;  M« 
%\  \x  MifyH  ttifi^U  art  1 
W^*nl-Hi  of  thr  toato  Attoroay  i 
mkt.t  Mi«ii^  tl*at  «iirh  alloiwf  Itoi  MM 
kM  rrar^ilMMty. 

<|>  Ih*^  8U(?  miMl  proM  M  to! 
Ma'egotf  y  4i  tte  Hippart  for  | 
At  phuerf^  I' luted  to  cfUU  < 
nMl»Vl  %u,>\n*  Lt  Itolr  lu 


be  fe-W#«l  b*l«»*  Uw  lt%fl  |   

big  PcW*ol  n^«  I)  >e«irU7l.ard«tMto 
po|lrl4  Olid  MtMedurw  rtwIinM  to 
aurt  iHai  Pfdrral  fundi  madi  avaMto 
utider  ttilM  M  lot  any  flaeal  yoar  wM  ia 
«o  iMfri^i-  ('I  «ti|iplrmeM  aad.  to  Uw 


MA 


•Uta  (until  vhkh  wouKl.  In  tht  BbMncc 
•(  PMtrml  fundi,  b*  avtlUbU  for  lucti 
prtfrtmi  and  pro)tcU 
<•)  Tht  IHal*  mint  provMr  (or  dti- 

mMid  with  r«s(M(%  to  Um  probirm  o( 
jhUd  ibMt  and  ntflcct  and  tht  f •ctlttlrft 
And  Um  nrrmitloct  and  trMtmrnt  m«th. 
•da  avaUaWa  to  rambat  Initoiicfa  o(  rhild 
•ftUN  and  MglKt;  and 

M«>  T9  Um  ralMii  (tailbk  the  SiHtr 
I  (bat  panfiU)  orginlMtion^ 
mUm  cMlA  abuM*  ard  nrfim.  m 
I  by  thr  8Ut«.  r«c«lvr  pr«frr- 
•nllaJ  trtalMnt 

*  Md  Haa  iNirNdiBmi*- 
TIM  iKivUry  ihall  ipprovt  a 
,  tttftM  •tataOMnt  •ubtnlttfd  undrr 
IIMi  mfctMfl  tf  hf  ftndA  tliai  it  m^U  tb^ 
tayliwri'i  or  ihU  •ub(wn  and  of  tbi 

4b)  If  a  Malff  dr«»  not  ip^Mr  tu  m^t 
iilM  rafUlrvintnU  o(  lhti  Mibpart  Ui« 
>lilT  vUl  bt  provtd«d  fvaAonabir  ap- 
portually  la  QuaJKy  br(<»rp  flrkl  mtum 
m  urn  apptteatlon  or  roiitinu^d  rtirn 
aton  of  fundi  te  tabtn  by  iha  ttrcrtUnr 

ici  Tho  n«ulr«metit  ttiat  ■  «in«)r 
■tola  titncjr  aiyat  conplir  »lth  arrtlmi 
d(bMl)  of  Ihf  Act  and  iS  CVR  VmrX  230 
In  ofdtr  to  eonUnu*  rrrrlvtiMt  fum1<  (or 
proframi  or  ^|or(«  rtUtrd  Ut  rhiM 
abiat  and  naglact  oMUtrrf  undrr  Pin  A 
«r  ■  of  TlUt  tV  of  ^4\m\  fl»«iirily 
Act  ihall  taJU  ffftvt  vr  July  l.  IBVS  nr 
Ifea  rlooa  of  tht  SUW  »  nrit  ItaUlittvr 
MMlOli.  whlrhtvtr  •  Inter 

wf  apAltralMHI*. 

and  (himL. 


(at  Tha  BarrrUr)  ihall  approvr  mi\ 
aMiltatlon  (or  fund*  undtr  witton  4 
TbMli  of  tiM  Act  If  he  flndR  *t  •  That 
Ifea  ttola  apply  ina  (or  luch  (undi 
■IMUIIf*  far  nirh  funds  undrr  ifctloii 
|4bH3<  of  tht  Art.  »2»  that  thr  lund^ 
Mf  intaodrd  to  bt  uird  to  devrlup. 
•trtBithtn  or  carry  mt  rhtld  abu«r  or 
Mgttet  prtvpntkm  or  tmlnipni  pm 
ymoH.  <9>  thai  thr  suu  u  oihfrwL^v 
IB  aompitanct  with  thttr  rvtulatlon*.  and 
ii)  that  the  (undi  rrquMted  *rr  wuhin 
Itoa  tUla'a  aUoratlon  w  determintd  piir- 
aMHttollMOIT 

lii  Tha  ■icrttary  Uull  apprnvr  thr 
laltiH  or  eontlnuad  uitt  of  fundi  for  tiir 
MDgIa  MAla  aganry  i  proommi  ur  i*m) 
aala  r«lalad  to  child  ibuAr  and  nralrct 
«HMad  unter  Part  A  or  B  of  TUIr  tV 
al  tha  loclal  ptrurlty  Act  if  he  tindu  that 
llM  dttifia  ftata  acanry  quilUW*  fi>r  >urh 
tidat  tht  fln  Tiilt  L  U-a«7>  and 
tba  tetal  itrurlty  Act.  in  ortord* 
vlUi  tht  rtfulationi  publuhrd  in 
4ft  cm  Pari  3M 


Not  lau  than  ft  par  rrntum  and  not 
aiort  ttuii  per  centum  of  thr  %um\ 
approprUtrd  undrr  the  Ai  t  xhill  br  ii.«rd 
by  ihtSecrrtBry  for  mafclnaar*nt«  t^>ihr 
Stataa  uitdar  ftubtrctton  4<biil>  of  thr 
Art 

I.IJIO.VT  MhwiilHin  uf  fimiU  ■.■lUblr 
«a>  T^intU  avBllablr  fi>i  arants  to 
SUtei  (or  a  nviil  >rar  undrr  «n  lioti  4 
ibxp  u(  Ihe  Art  ahall  br  atliM  atr<1 
unong  thr  8taie«  on  thr  ba<tis  »f  iht 
(oUowtna  rrttrria 

'\t  An  amount  o(  fsn.ouo  ur  «urit 
oihrr  amnunt  m  thr  BrrrrtHr>  ma) 
drterminr.  (or  n  flH-al  vrHr.  plu« 

131  Ati  additional  amniuit  brnrtotf  thr 
umr  ratio  tu  thr  t^ital  amount  nudr 
avatlah!?  ror  thi<.  purposr  <aftrr  iir.ivid- 
Inc  (ot  the  mir^lmum  amounts  m  imra- 
armiih  *t>  Ah  till*  :<uml»rr  of  rluMirn 
undrr  thr  tiar  n(  rlahlmi  in  rai'h  Htatr 
brar«  t^i  the  t4>tBl  nmnliiT  of  rhiUlifO 
umlrr  rtahlrrn  in  all  lio-  KtHtr*  Tiir 
nunibrt  o(  rliildmi  itnil**r  tli<-  nar  o( 
rlthtern  to  t>e  in  liii'*  iiniK-i*tt->n 

ahall  br  ihr  nnnilM  1  »•  ilrtf riiilnrd  b> 
ulBrlal  rt^Minati^  (uii  i'lo'ii  t<>  thr  Bnrr- 
tnry  by  thr  Prpwriiif  ot  of  (•iinmwt«'f  hv 
llrtiilirr  1  of  Ihr*  f\4iU  )'e»i  (i>r  »iilU) 
fVU^r.il  ttrAMt  lutul-  ivrr  iiplooprUtA^t 

ib>  Thr  iMrrrlor  %\\\  umotunri*  llo' 
ttll(>iaii<>iis  availnblt'  tn  the  Siati  .  untlrr 
jirrtion  4'bMl»  of  Ujr  A«  t  alld  thJ«^ 
««ibi>arl  ^ 

h  l.llll.l-H    Krail*M  nIiho  nf  ftnoU  N*ail 
•Ml. 

i(  a  Klair  not  iiOtthnrd  tot  ikvlit- 
ator  ni.rtrr  sii  tlon  4  b"  I'  of  Hir  Art 
prt'it  'o  the  dati*  'l.^.^  tnlrM  hv  tin- 
Hn  rrtHrv  In  rwh  n  •  .<!  v.itr  tin-  amount 
prediiu^lv  Bll<K-Ktt  >1  I't  Unit  Hjiitr  ondi-i 
1  1340  3  7  shitll  i<n\  li\  Oo-  NHtiuiiiit 
Otitrr  iin  I'hU  '  .\  •)•<*•  »n<I  NcKli-rt  for 
mull  juirix^^rs  .|iu*r  tin-  Aft  m^  thr 
Htrrrturv  -imll  tl«  t'tlTiinr 

Subpart  O—^oerriinMioo  of  frogi  am 
Acltwilwv 

^  inn  l-l  t'uitM-r*, 

•  At  Thrtv  are  a  nuinbtr  itf  Keih-ral 
Mi'ti*  >•••»  AiOil'  I  »i  'i'"  •■"II  I  "I" 
■<lmliitaltfr  or  a.^l»t  pn>Knini»  ami  -h  tivl- 
Maa  t  *lwteti  tu  <  h>ld  abu^r  aiiiI  Iinttctl 

<bi  Thr  |iUri«Me«  of  llii<  ntimr:  mrr 
ll>  Ti»  rii>urr  rffiMlivr  rtrtrtliitali'in 
ammttf  prftvrani-.  and  tutiMiirs  Tcto'.iil 
lo  rliUd  abu^r  ami  lirMl-<  t  miilcr  tllr  Art 
Mid  ntlirr  MM  h  |<Mi4ram«  miui  u  tuitiiw. 
admumtirni  and  w-^Lste^l  If  i>ihfr  hnl 
traj  ageio  IM.  rv^iilrni  by  HrttMOi  7 
of  tht  Art. 

4*it  To  artivvr  thr  miw-l  rITrttivr  tuid 

ffnrlent  utU  fjitn»n  of  Kr«1i  ril  i«  ntrs 

(n  Ihr  drMKti  rli-vfltn'niriil.  Iioft-noii 
lotlfin  and  manatirmfnl  of  provranr  atid 


artlvltlr%  rrUtnl  t^  t||P  1  rryrntirm.  Idr 
tincAtlon  «»r  treatmc'Ot  of  rhitd  abu.*4 
anil  iirr ir«-t 

»3>  To  riwtunr  that  imnfamt  and  a  • 
uvil  ra  are  mit  undrrlaketi  In  a  uiUta.- 
rt.il  maniirr; 

41  To  rn^urr  that  prvianima  and  ar- 
tiviiM«  air  n«it  dm  111  Ativr;  and, 

•  &i  To  provoir  thist  thr  rr^ulln.  oiu- 

 K  i.t  ilnin  ariieratrd  bv  profrai.t^ 

Aiul  p  tivitlfv  are  m  otr  known  ami 

ol.i'tl*  l4«  rM<  tl  u(  lilt  HMrnrtM  |<..r* 
ti  ii'Htinv  ^ 

>r»  III  Hr«|fi  ti»  n-  «'onO'l*"'h  thr*r  joir 
t--       It  IV  iinfN'.arv  -hwt  tlirrr  br  r%- 
(4it>Ii^hi'ii  .oi>l  niNtiiltined  mn  onKnint 
r(Ti<it  Hiiiont  Mir  t«ri ■I'OtiiKnH  iit.*rnn>-' 
t^i  rUiify  tlolr  rr<|>ertur  mb*^;  Idrotif 
onii    I  rliiralh    mmrl.i'ii  liifomtat-<>li 
a'.ixtit  tli«'ir  t»'s|ir'f<N^  rlToilf    r--ti«hll  *i 
iMi'l  tutlntHlli  iiiHT<i-rt itr  fmeram  h 
t'MtoMtin.  nnO.  HiliU'V*'  thr  tOHximo. 
fv.rlt>li  l-vr1  of  \Mirliroi.t'ritlon  o(  rlToi  ( 

•ll'    II  v.  IKit  t).f  l-'Ut   xl   tll-<^  v<ll 

p.llt  t  I  iiMrr  in  .O4V  III  ililii'l  thr  lu  . 
1 1  •ixiti  ibilil''.  -f  .01  II  lie-.  It  :o1iollii  • 
trt  hiid  TTiiiiii'-  \'  iito.-iiMn-.  u.iil 
»i  ii\i»'i 

K  1.1  III.  I-.;!     M  iMOH*. 

Fur  iiuin»  r-  of  llo'-  ■  otipHrt 

i:i<    'A<lM'«<rv  |!oii)i)"  0(4' Ot«  llir  Ail* 

'  N  t'Oi  V  |l'>.iri)  Kti  ( 'hiiil  At  .nol  NrKh  •  t- 

rst»hli.lM*U  U»'  Ho-  ^i«•<Ml.lr»  iinUrr  Hi'- 
Att 

■U<  y.-\*'i\i\\\r  Si'^'ift.iMH"  loriiiih  th> 
N.itiooiil  I'riiliT  nn  ('h1l«l  Abll^r  HIm 
Nckir- 1  hi  it  iN'r(  riihiiHrni  i|m-  vnp- 
{•■•:ll-.r  .nlMiliil  If  ih\r  (tilhiliilt'  t>l  Itf 
A-lvi'i>r\  llii.it«l 

•  I  I     A.  .i.tuit  8<'itrt.tn"  iDf.th-.  tilt- 

A    I  t. ml  f^.fH;it\  I  ir  IjHIhOI  llfM-l-itt 

th>li(  o|  Uo-  Ivp.ittiiM'tit  ol  |l<.<l(h.  K<'  ' 
1  .itmii   iiU'I  W'  )  iit- 

<<!•  A'hlihr  '  tHtKl  tti  tlif  •Inriiln 
«:otUlt)"  II.  liul1<iil«>U  bv  tlie  rontrxli 
iiO'.it*-  pnu'iiiio  Moil  It'  liMttrv.  r*lH<r<l  to 
rttlM  abase  and  nn-tfvt  admlnii^lerrd  or 
a*k|stc<i  liv  p.irti- »t' »tiin  .»  o 
eluatitif  hut  not  Imuii'il'io 

« l>  ilraiiL^  in  nui 

•  i<  lintnK  |(o  T«  .«r- li  >ihI  ih-iiion- 
ktrutioii  i>ri>jr<  tk. 

'.n  ('«H.(i  M  1  I  .  ti-ltn  t  ,«■  h;  i>;i  s  n- 
l«ktl^t  lo  ilolo  mIoui-  .iiul  lorlrtt 

141  l)i'\i'l  ipnh'iit  of  timiilMK  •  ot  rU  iiirt 
and  '  inn'oKoiic  nio<  .ttioo.tl  innfrials. 

<  ll     l*l>.\l^.>IO   III    tfi  tOIK  .ll 'tt^-  l  .ttllK 

if  l'to\i  .i'ii(  III   .  r\ n  r,. 

■V'  |)it<i  I  <lli-<  1  

<»•    l> \rlntillO  01   of  hlOiMilin 
.ml 

I><'\i  1  <|ill,<'l,'     ol      .1>.II^     iltlll  It'll" 

liiit  I'  (>l.n> 

•  to  *.i|.ini  III  <-f  Milrs,  rrtfula* 
Hull .   iMilTii",  nr  |i|itt  <  liili'A 

'I'  thu  11  .iiihi:  iii'*'o«  nn'Mi.- 
thr  vin.u-  Pi  li  r.il  >i 'tn*  lr%  hiUi  rr 

>.        jiiMiiii  '.   fio   til  livilj ".   rriafcd  ttt 

.  MI.I  iihii  w'  ,itiil  i<«  '■<  (t  »hMi  hv  sirior 
il>ihi  tl  mi'  nr  nrr  rh»;l- 
I  I  otril  tin  Uir  AdM^niy 
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CHILD  #'V»)*'.t  AND  Ni  U!  »  C  1  r^t$(  M' M 

DCMONsri.'aiorj  (c/.M.fj;  projut 
90-C-'ill 


To  (O  t  V  !l  «i  itr  iMi  '  i'  .r"V|.  ,  . 

<  PiiM  li  *  1  r.ir*'  (  .  ')  i'  . 
l.'lfnt  i  i  i»  It  J«m  ni*  '  •  '  . .     j   •  ■ 

;iiVl   1 1'!  «it      Sv;! .      ^"        '  ) 
\tv\- }  1-     i»i:<.;  '     l.Mt  •     ..  i 

(•')      .  i'v      1  <    ■    ;••  in. 

;ri^iifJ ;  '  *  *  \  ^)  t<  ■  i  -i  ij  -  :.'lr- 
i:f;j>         ' .  "  .     T .  f  f  •  ■    i' .  \  f  i  ci:t 

ill.  I  r    ;  ^'     -K*   '^1  ) 


..1  .i.wt 


•Inl.! 


liurvcV  r»  ^  .  Kt'h  utHi/i '  .  Inf»  r- 
virws,  «^t,"  .t  ipno-ii  r« mil  <  .rii' 
reJtUnj'/''  '»>  '"i  rff-^n  tt>  ilrt I'lni 
if  the  r*'/.i:nry  sysi<  n  mmplirs  * 
vltli  Its  T..TIVI  «if  nnil  st.it<'il 

purpoHfs.     il.f  pubM.    iiif  inn  H  I  'll 
Ca.'np.i  i  r.n  r»Mlu.itlnn   inv'i»lvos  Mi 
ex|KTini'rit  .1 1  r**iitMrih  Ivsir^it 

RroupP  tn  iiiile  IK*'  rf^iMM  ivo- 

n«B«  of  !hi*  puM  Ir  inft»rm.U  icm 
ca«ip«iir>'>  m.Tt  rials  f'ovrh'ptnl  for 
'  4  larg^-t  r.roupi*    Tlu*  n»*etls  .i:>cl 

rtsourro  nnscnswontB  Involve  oxplor- 

yAtory  survey  researrh  niUizinj; 
I  qucfltioniidlr^'*,  Intervliws,  nnd 
cane  rr  idin*  s  to  develop  a  data 
banc  fof  Idt  nt  Ifyln,-'.  proiortlve 
atrvlro  nnrHs  .»ad  run  en t  and 
potential    •e»oureeB.  Theee 


,',,»  .1  wi  1  I  I .  •:  .*  t  »ii  !•  '  •  i  •••  f'lr  t  lu 
(I,  '      "       ^    i"  .1 

J  i  ki  ■  .  i'  I  '       <•         r.l-  1  »     III  ll.lr 

riuM  I  I  '  if.;i  i •  '• . 

si'/r.  I'.M*' 

'i  |.ri»  i  ■  ■  t  I  '■  prt*'.'  11  1 V  I  .  lint 
m,  'I  » !  V,  j  f    i  '  J  .t  i , 

.;.il  I     <•;    I  h.-  rA*;'.*l     .  mI  m  it  * 
I  'li'  )Mft.  Ml-    I  Hi  iirr'.it  i  •  '.i  •  '   '  . « «"> 
i*v  t  liMt  ti'ii »  .nul  t  li<    .m  1 1      i  i't 
till-  n.-i'-h;  ,iriil  rf-'UMtr.      ri.)iilr»  - 
r'»'i)f  'J  wi1  I         in«  l\t.!«  ■!   hi.  .i 
fpb  f  :r   2   r«'J-ni  t  . 

\ 


DfirxMp:!  r.it  liiM  (cam:)  I')  iTf  W'  -t 
Ti'v.i';  St.ttr  Pip.irt     i:t   of  l'ulili< 

1000  S.    Inr  i  rri'V.lon.il  lli)'.liV  iv^ 
Aiir.t  In,  Trx.is  7H70.> 


A  PRO«^f>ECTlVf  OTUOV  OF  TUF 
AKTrCtOFliYL  Or  CHILD  ABUSE 
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To  *  lfli*:iti  fv  !.i),'»-rIr.V  s!  tti.it  IniK 
for  al'iisc  iiiv!  r»  j'l'.ct  J  v  s'trtvlnr, 
err:. I  in  ch;>t -.f-r  v  rifit  Ick  of  .i  )»rou|» 
of  pri*Knant  w,'*"*  n,  ihi*  ti  nj*  'r.imi  nt 
of  th»-ir  nr^ 


of  no  I  Jut  -'h'  1 
f  irsi  \\.ir  i»r 
the  Kv'M'thfsl 
tiuMO  .1  roilft  j*' 
unr«'.»'  1  It  Ir  .ttuI 
nnd  in*  .int  vl  M 


t  n,  iind  t!!»'  riM*  tion 
iiil.mt  dtir  f*i/,  the 
1  i  f(-;  nn-l  inv(»ni  ijtnU 

t)  It  In  ulLii.il  I»»ns 
' R  o.pt  rti-.t  Ions  nn* 
riiiJd  th'*  nrlii-r 
m»t  Jnl(  r.u'V  In  fi 


This  win 
the*  riilM  In  a  hlr>^ri;i); 


pi. 

>i  1 1  nr.  I  Inn  for  .ibtiso  or  ne);lrcl  . 


Scutch  Mc/fcr^'^r'ar'; 


l>.iia  tollcitl"n  iontinu('«, 
nn  i lysis  nm!  •.riJ  invj  inn*  in  ^ 
pro)^.r(ss.    Nvitlf-r  r.«lir'i.i! 
cliilil  prrsotiMl  ii'v  rhar.'U  i*  '•ist  '»ch 
pri-fUrt  .iStmr.         i.!i.;cTv  It  h  n  of 
rH»t  Mi  r- rli  1 1 J  i  n  i »  i  .ict  ior   wtn  i; 
chill!  iM  thri''"  :v»ntlis  « 
.il        for  pre  !J«  t  ior.. 


Univrrsliv  of  MInn«*''ol.i 
Sihool  of  FsVihv'l.irV 
Tr.'iloinr  Pror.j  i-i 

N  y*H  r.inoii  Hill 

Minno.ipol  is,  Mftuu-not.i  ^>'»* 


Tlf      irivi  «;t  i}'Tt  fo«  ih  ci  prospo<  livc, 
iof«   MM-ii'i.tl  -ttiJv.     Thr  rhiUI- 
riMi  lp'*  iit  t  It .Tnii  expft  tat  lonti 
of  thv  noiIitTK  .irc  oht.Tiiinl  ptfna- 
tallv  r.ful  3  n'jnth".  after  tlu' 
infmts  .iro  born.    At  1,  6,  nm!  9 
nontliM  .nother-  I  ffxtnt.  Inti'r.K  t  i(»ns 
mre  ohsc*rvc*d  anvl  the  inf.i!it'B 
•ttnrlrunt  to  his  rothcr  art*  BtudLod 
at  1?  uonthB.  i  A  uc*iiv  was  ilovcl* 
oped  far  detcmil ninK  .ihu^o  nnd 
nrpJoi'C.     All   f;it  ti»rn  ondur  stiid^ 
art*  virui'd  In  t(*ms  of  Infant 
dc  vi'l«»pr,c'ni  an:!  r  hc  r.itinr,  y.i*riie., 
A  B.mplf  of         fT»»»  .••T-inf.»nt 
pftirs  will  be  KMtHii  d. 


Ryror,  Ij'.ol  and,  lU  rector 


Fund  ill)*. 


ProJ oc  t  PorltMl 
Aprfl  ^0\  l^i/K 
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THE  SOCIAL  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  CHILD  ABUSES 


To  oxanin.    l.^lioUnr.  iml  cLifiRiTi- 
c.ition  pn>i  cnjpl^'Vi'l  hi 

indivldiiaU  lUalinj;  uJlh  .-.iispi'c.t 
caSi'K  of  cliiltl  Ayii^i'  in  an  attiK^t 
to  dctorrtinc  .1  »  onanon  iU*\  hiitioii 
of  abuuo* 

Opinif>n<i  of  plivsii  ijns,  social 
vorkirs,  i-lc^iM'Pt.iry  srliool 
prlnrip.ils,  polico  officers,  ami 
<-Icr.ont.iiV    .ilioi-l  couJiM'Inrs  wen* 
•m.  pri-.M'  •br.r;»li  qiu'St  loiinjires 
nm*  lii-di*;»ui  Iwtt- fvJews. 

Aii.ilvhlH         vrllln?  biMnj*.  row- 
plifiod.  rcix  rl  win  br  .iv^llnble. 

R.  J.  CelUn  "Tlio  5>ocitj1  Conatruc- 
lion  of  Child  Abuse/'  Ani»»ricnn 
Journal  of  Or ibopsycthiat rv ,  April 
1975. 


lit)  IvtTKit  V  (^f  IMhuIc  !•  1  iiwl 
W  p  )rliu*nt  of  y»iM-  i«>N'  v 


lU'.  c'i:ib*  r  .11,  1^77 


CMILO  ABUSE:     A  CONTROtLrO 
STUOY  OF  SOCIAL,  F/MILIAL. 
INDIVIDUAL,  an:) 
INiTftACTIONAL  KACTORS 

/ 


To    (1  )    Ht'i  CTf'  \  ]\"  .  ,,1" 

r«         irvi  jins  1,,  i  .  .  .  -i    T.--  :  i  n  . 

by  tt-T-  .,:,u»;.-  ^1.,  I  J.,,,  ..till t  ; 
,    .'in.I  C  U  il«      li.,.  .1  )  iM  f.r  ; I 
ioi  r-.  l..tit|  u  It'j  i  ll  i  Id  .ihxrw  .m  ! 


D.it. 


Chili!;,  H,... 
K.r  (}v  '!■■/.•'...,.• 
'tVOi   I;.  hu- 
nt". r..it  , 


lilv 


befri:    i  iit «  n-.  i  n^«  J  v    .1  nd  m-.I  : 

(I)  til  t-.o  hi  vSi.h  .1  f|,l!(l  li.r  Ihtii 

nbusrj  r  r  n'  /l.  »  ti  d;  (?)  tic.-  ,  iti 

(1)  cfi  M  tmI  1  f  .i  I  i  •  i.  I  ill. 1 1  i,  .  Vn 
«n   ^  yi'^upH  arv  ruidu'il  fur  '-.•.oi.il 

of  rhiH.     Hie  r.u-.iMiriT.  inrlulc 
asfli  ssn«  .-.lii  of  thi*  foHi^wlii:': 
dc'Tn<*>raphtc  fjrtrir*;,  lf;(»l.ulon 
fitr?*;..,  horai'  Piiv  I  rofimcnt ,  p.iiciU 
psycli(»pjt)»o|.v-v,   tnltl  I  iKi  url', 
knorf|fiI>'.f  of  dovfl  n}v.ni'nt  al  i)*>t'ii.'<, 
chlld-rt  arJnf»  utiuiJi  s,  i  hili) 
bth«ivif?r  imd  dt vt  h  pucnl  ,  di'-ri- 
plinp  pr;icti<'pR  usid,  n.irlll.il 
confllrt,  and  pnr»  r.t-chi  id  Intt  r- 
artlon.    The  ftanip>rfJ  mnslst'of 
240  rirtillipft  (80  piT  f»roup) .  Wlipu 
AVAllnble,  I  Mihllnr,  under  *>  yo.Us 
old  will  he  stiicllt'<l  from  each 
family* 


K;iVJ 


rtin»!  i  t 
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AM  wTnsii^J  ri'.w  or  thi' 
suur.TA»jcr  /^'J'i^  and  tin  id 

ADUSF  A^II)  i:iCL!.CT 


-.1.  V,  .  tvi'  •  ■        «  ^1  •      -i^'^''  ■' 

.  .. »  I .    •  \- .  .  ; I  *i  i •   t  .  -  ,»] I-  uT 

.r  'ni   '  (•')    i  '* 

ti            f'^i.t  :  ..'   .            r.t    iMl'Nt.in.-  < 

f..  I  -I  >;;(.)  •     .    i  .1'  •  ■  '"^ 

^  5,1,  i  ,  :  ,  f    •  ,  I           in  Oi'    •  ■••  ^'-J* 

t  i«i  1.    iit.-i    t  i  -   '  .   tlh-  .  'i-  *i  I  !»'V  >»f 

i!.:  J.»  .    r.  .  ;  >  il  •' 

.  ,  ,.  N«    .  ;  ,  '  .1.;     M.  ;-h't  t  ; 

.•,..1  (',),'•  t.  r    ;■•  ■  tl'\'  I       •  ; 

Ii  '  «   i .»!  '  si  tu  t  i't.  '  I 

r.Kl.  V  i^i^U  '^^i*' 

ai.'j      -j'ltl  II  .  1 1    t    'Ti'  "1  ' 


k\       "  r  /,  fir':.'  "  r 

H  .1  ,  ,i,t!  v;  j  ■  .1.1  1  ".a-  i  t  ii.  •  > 
|.i  ...  . 


W  I'.*- 1  :i)  ton  r.  «: .  I    » .^r  A-. 


l  ie.''  iM.- 

0  W''  .ur.s 


•  I 


•  IH  vMl   1'f  ri.'-n  -t  strurl'iiMl 

(.'♦)  tnro,  abn;.<  »  -m(J  ;u'»'lfft  of 
chlMrfii,  .imi  CO  till'  rrl.it  i(Mi- 

of.  ii,li«>hol  or  <>iU.U<'  ahuJU-  and 
chlH  tare,  .ihu';',  ntid  ncrJ***'!- 
Sub j I'M «^  will  al:.o  ci>niph  to  the 
foUovinp.  n4Mi;uri's:   (O  Mlnnrt^otn 
Mull  iphaslc'l'rrs.>nal  Ity  Invrntory, 
(2)  Survey  on  Hrlnuinp.  Up  Children 
(Ray  Hrlfcr,  M.D.).  and  (0  The 
Scbt-dtilo  of  IlTJ-nt  Kxpcricnrc 
(Hiona.;  Holmi-s,  M.D*). 


\  I- 


OR  DilcoMifrj.'.rmI  oi-  n  iio  • 

ABJSF.  Af-LJ  f;rC.LeCT 


*r  >   r-Jofit  i  :     .':h1   i  nVi  -t  i  •  ..t  i- 
I  •  '   !«'  iV  r«^.  "l    i;  i  i       i:  i  ii/ii 

<• :   .il-ii  r  1 1.     T    ■.        ■  I  .•  t  ill 

f    ■M'f.-.  ;  ,     \        r.   T^.-,  :  v..r'  1'. 

t'«  ■  •  .  <•!  I  »  tVr;lt  i  iHi  J  V  i<  f  : 
t:.r..r,.'lf  !         .  :,i  M  m;,  v.-liJ 

{»? .  \t.\u  hi  1 1-    I  .  h  i      V.)  1        r.  Tn  , 
i,     •ilu    r.-^-.'.,rr|,    iV;  f.iv  V 

.  ft>.  tr.i-»l  4»M    •     .«:siu4*.  llii-  MM  i'.')'. 

*  j+       !l  »!•.,•  If  .'11(1   rr..K--  jI 

r  ..*  i  i  t  h-r  i- .  ^Mf  rni  :  <  I  <  ril  i  n  i  ii.  • 
f>  ■  .♦    f'.«|-  .'l-ii  «^  nr  lu-'.'.I  rc  t  . ,  • 

All    r.inii](<  .  <  iirl  lor  r  nr 

Ltur*  .HIS  ^'f  l.f.Iiij^*  .^m!  IJ.  >i  !  Irinipt  oi' 
(oti-itlos  will  hi'  inttTvi*''..-!'*! 
py.trnf; Ivcl V  to  dctrrmhie  I'urri'nl 
nnd  p,ir.t  At.itns  oif  tlio        i.il  .iinl 
psvflmtnpjr,. I  <1  Inons Ions  hyt.(>lhi-- 
sl7i  fl        hv  r«  I  It  I'll  t(i  ;*bu  .1'  or  f 
n«»f*l  *'*'t .  '  ('<»ns  filcrnhle  .utt^itlcui 
1?;  (h'votcd        tiirtlioilK  of  disriplliu' 
V\v  lypns  .nid  .irdunts  of  ju'rvircr 
rfCoiv»'d  arc  nlsn  d(»trrnhiod  as 
are  the  respondent  *b  pi'i  i  t'pt  ii'n  of 
thc^  us*»f  ulnoss  of  tlic-fto  !M'rvlc  i's, 
ApproxImaLcI V  i^O  .idult.s  will  bo 
Intrrviewcd. 


t  I.  i  J  I   i>  '  .  *;  ,  i  >'     I  ;i>  { 
1     M  .  .  '       •  .     ;    .  it 
;  1,  .  In  ,  ,  .        ,;  .  ; 


tl.  . 


f:..rii  .-r  Toi      I  i  ■.  1       .  I  .  I  ,  h 

U)  l.'-':,t   !"mmi  T  }■  :;t  n  et 

li<  ill  1  I .    i\    ',  .\'  I  V.iT.  1,1      I  •'.!}  ,  S 


K-iv  C,  M.'r!»-ii:  x'h\  ,  III  J  .r  ft 
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$  /i  r) ,  r,  J 


i'ro  jn-t  P.  r  I'M 
'Sc)>trin[u'r   1 7  / 
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PROJCCT 
90-C-'»iO 


mo.M'^tiiM  'i  t'  r  .'V,'!n  of  vh  \  1.1 

cotnnl .     Fi'piTl  .  .Iff.'  fij^ut 
aval  I  ..'n   j  <  i*  1  (  i^pu.'  of 

Ott.O  At  t  ' 'ii.:>  t»t  Si  iMn/.   Hid  n 
propM:;ril  a  1  t;rrn.ii  i v.-  and 

program  ev  il  ual  if»n  t»if»ls. 


I'll  i     •  .  i  t  V        '  ■  .  ii  i '  M  >  ii 


Klin- 1  i  '.■ 
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THE  A?ATHY-ruTILITY  lYMrPO^'T 
VI  tw  . 


To    fvplt.rr    tlT    >  ..nsr  .   t.r    Hy'Uw-t  I 'l>  !  V. ' t  d  t  V.  .  -  -  H  p-.  V  I  .■  ■ ,  (  i  . 

within    Ihi  -l.  ,  L);;l  .  t.   -.1  1       ..:,.)  :\,-\\->>\    of    '  \\^T> 

t»i-  i  c  ■   ?..M  ,  "-  ; ,  in.'  .  ■.•</f)i'  hM  t..  I  ■■..))  (•  i 


in  A  .   F'l  1 1 .1'.r''--  v  ,      [  f. 


|.-^  riT.iJ.ir  in,     .0  n.  ,:l  ri  I  fnl 
f.'"  11         wi  lii         !"  T  i  M  :•  r 
l;r.  wii  to        t  t  ,)  M  l  f  111  Ml 

I  ku(t'->i,  i.i!  *  '  r.Hi'lr:"  I'liJ'.t 

.-iihl  Iv.'N-  i'fi\  J -'tr'  .t-nl  ,  .ii''-  ■     <^r,'),W»  l/f(ti-i».  -I-  I,,  IU77 

f  (  j-'-r-       In-t    .  ...J  t  ht-  r.i  iM';.  ; 
rt.iv  1)^  fli-a  Ij    .i  -  finl.    r:..  uiicif 

trrn'*J  M   i.  I  In  (r'.>l  [»-.v- 
cli  'Ifvif  il   t  .  .1  '..  w  il  I  .t'  {•  he 
af'i.Inl<4t.  |.  J.     All  f       I  ir-; 

lov-in^^^^>•,  •  t  f  u  [mi  1  [  t . . 

Phil  nU'lphl.i,  ,.nJ  wil!i  .l,(ld 
In  the*  hoiic*  -r       U  to  7  Vt  irs, 

Prt'l  ii'ilnnry  rr».iiltn  fpfficuo 
th.it  irrbnn  n.M  l'f^tlnR  fmllii  s 
arc  vory  slmil.ir  to  thor.i*  in 
rurnl  ;iro.is.     It   Is  chii.n- 
trrlntlr  of  the-  lnt;il  i>rT*.'.n;iHty 
and  while  nn<  n.il>lr  to  iriMlrvni 
will  rrquirr  .i  Ion}',  t(.»rm 
Intrrvrntlon  .inrl  finpport 
scrvlct's.-' 
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1-..  .I<  t.*«'  '  • 

ir'.M  ■   t  i 


if  i< 

In  .»{' 


InMt  i  tMl  •      r.>j     I  In-    S:  •<  t.J 
II. I"  in    n   V.  l.';  '  .Mlt 


I  •  vnt  l>'i 


,V-.  !•>  1/  •  ,    ;     •  1  .     r  i'ul  ,    .'fJ   •  itrlri-'l 
I  ••    *  I  i  ■  .  .      I'm    I''  •.■.V'cr.-' 
;  .  .  ri'r;      •   l     .  h--  • 

.1      I  .  .-1  I.  .'I  in  .. 
.>,.     .  :.ii.,;,Tr.] 

i  I  .-'iv  .  i  I  ors        -  ; ' .  '.s  , 

.|}...'      p  '1    ■  J  M   Im   I  lir   { -» ■  i  I  V  . 

I'r<  ri         ^«'»        tlv.'.  in',-  .  i)-'  fi.it  .1 

iir*-  h.-iMi>   I"i>.  ■!;    \h^:  'Mr.ii*h- 

Is  <  111  »rtA-'l;  -nv!  .i   Innr.  i- 

tti'lln.il  nn.il-         of  .i  f.  v  I'flrd 

of  .m  il  ys  I'l  »)f*il.i'  I  (Mi»^  r  l  ilt  1  V 
nv.iil^iln--    »Tvl  fi<M  fxpi-rinrnts 
In  I97f»'147/,    in  hit  rrvi-iH  Ion 
pi/.v/r.in  will  )n'  ticvi'l  i>p<  I . 
Inpli'incntcn  ,  .in.l  t".  1 1  u  i t       In  0 
I<i78. 


k..l':'i  t  I..  1"  "  PM  lor 


AM  CXPLOfiATQ:^Y  INVtf.TH.  M  tO:i  01 
FOUfiTIAL  lOtin/L  Ar,:> 
iNiLRFAMlLia  FACTOr.S 
CONTRIBUTING  TO  CHILD  ARU^E  AUD 
KECUCT 


.  Tc'  V  )  IcU'J'.t  i  J  V  Hi  r.'i 
c  tMi.*  i  I  losis       :  I T.  I  1 1  'It  t  ■  ;  . 
wh!«-U»   lnii*.u  *  •  II.'        t  i.'    !  '  k  W  " 

nhu       (2)  i  "I  ,t.-  d.'  In  ..>i 

Invi'.l vi'd  ultii  <!m'''         •  ;  itn) 

(3)  <!fsfrll;f   |».»N-fil  i.il  .  I'l  f.  I.it  Ifj  . 

whith  my  lltt:  .hi.iti-  rlii  M  .il'U'v 

iUm  on  f.jr.rll  i.-:;  will  l  .'  .'!.r.ilnrd 
frtM'  roiirt  rrri«r'ls,  fiolln'  fll(>s, 

4»nti  I  ho  Uor  >^t;-j.-iit  t'f  i:«t  if> 

Rt  nourc  f  ?^ ,     ilK-  i'rt»l>.>Hlr  'Wti.lv 
population  wlil  hi'  100  f.r.Ml.'s 
who  havp  .idjud  J*  iiii-d.  Anilvrils 
Will  be-  nwidc-  in  tK'lfrnl>n'  if  ll\rro 
ore  filRnlf  Ir.int  p-nttortv^  v.-liloh 
chftr.irter Ize  Hl.n'k  families. 

AnnlyCical  ami  ov.iluatJvo  InfUru- 
menlB  are  In  Hm-  proirss  t>f 
dovvlopmpnt .    An  np.cncy  prftfflc, 
haft  been  conduct e<l  to  dotrrnlnc 
information  Rourrrs  fur  the  ncyi 
plfAHc*  of  the  Btudy  which  I*?  d.jta 
collection! 


pr<  ^'.T-c  i,  '!  •/;«'»'^    r-  c'.- 
lV.t.'  vi  M  1  ■      ..r)i.T.  ■    r» in».  i  - 
'  .-it'.ii'  •  .    Mv  t.^;  ;   i,ti  IP";' 

|><*lMt1  ..III'  »  •  »    r  :    t''.  ''  I'  »I 


Civic  Orr  »ni/tllf'n  rVA'.'f'^) 
118  Bro.n1v.iv.  !iK>n  3.^7 
S;in  Antonl^i,  Texas  7H?0S 


Oarlo  Chap«i,  ntrerior 
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HAWAII  FAMILY  STRESS' CiiNTEK 
90-C-389 


The  overall  goals  of  tne  tUwnll 
r««ily  StresR  Center  arc: 

To  dcMonstrate  innovative 
approachea  in  dc*alinft  with 
child  abuse' and  neglect. 
I 

To  identify  p./ips  in 
service  and  develop  nc*v 
reaourcea. 

To  facilitate  cloaer 
coordination  of  all 
siirvii^cs . 

Ihe  Center  has  been  quite  success* 
f-.il  in  the  firnt  two  areoB.  Tt 
h'«8,  for  example,  facilitated 
case  coord  tn<it  inn  ^mony.  a  number  of 
cosnunity  agencies  in  cases  which 
involved  the  Center  staff. 

Eatabliahaent  of  a  cosiprehensive 
system. of  formally  linked  resuurren, 
as  originally  enviaioned,  ia  feaai* 
ble  but  will  require  nore  tine  than 
haa  bern  available  under  this  grant. 

The  basic  phlloaophic  and  aervice 
apfifoach  of  the  Center  han  bi*'-  to 
prevent  ahiiBO  and  renbuni*  of  .t\e 
child  by  focus Inp,  intervention  upon 
those  family  ncoda  andatreHHea 
which  precipitjte  a\>ua{*.    Tr«  both 
training  and  aervice,  the  Center 
Uan  focuaed  upon  the  dynamic a  of 
abuae«  sue*,  aa:  , 

Socioeconomic  background  of 
the  fatfily. 


Prenent  life  rirrumatancea*  ^ 

Cultural  factoi'n. 

The  role  of  t!»o  helping  pornon 
in  He.'iling  with  abusive  and  high 
risk  families. 

SpccHic  ^eAKU(^6  bxciude'' 

Direct  services  to  abusive 
and  high  rink  families  are 
provided  by  n  paraprof esnional 
tc«iro  of  13  crniminity  out  reach 
workers  who: 

Are  available  tor  crisis 
calls  24  tioiirs  «  day,  7 
days  a  week . 

Lessen  clicMt  isolation 
by  partic!p;itinf>  in 
social  activities  with  the 
cl  lent'. 

Art  as  '*P'"*f'"f"''ole  model" 
to  teach  p.-irenting  and 
V   home  mana^;ement  skills. 

Vink  the  family  to  other 

(omfnunlty  resources. 
I 

Act  as  li.ll son  between  the 
family  an<l  the  prore8<:lniial 
case  manager,  such  as,  a 
social  worker  ,*  publ  ic 
health  nurse,  or  doctor. 


*1  '  "^  ^ 
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HtSftnUon  tUoKU.    The  Center 
bali«vei  that  preventive  seasures 
provide  the  «oat  effective 
approach  for  fcreaklnR  the  cycle 
of  tbuie  and  neglect  and  that 
prevent loti  li  aore  economical 
than  treatment  after  abuse  has 
occurred.    The  project,  therefore , 
haa  •itabllihed  an  early  Identi- 
fication project  for  screcnlnR  of 
hlgh-rlik  families  at  Kaplolanl. 
prenatal  clinic;  a  predictive 
chack  list  to  aid  in  determining 
high  risk  of  abuie  and  neglect 

li  UtllllGd. 

FollAv-up  lervice  is  provided 
through  a  subcontract  with  a 
fkmm  Visitor  program  (Hana  Llkp). 
The  Hone  Visitor  provides  high 
risk  fahiilies  with  suppoitlve 
services  such  as: 

Providing  InUial  emotional  .  .  . 
support •  « 

Working  with  the  parent  to 
facilitate  develt>pment  of 
positive  patent-child  bonding. 

EncouraginJ^partlcifatlftn  in' 
group  activities  to  reduce 
isolation. 

Linking  fanllleB  to  needed 
conmuniw  resources. 

A  rural  family  service  center, 
Hale  lokahl,  proviclcs  the 
following  services  through  a 
sUb^contract: 

Individual  and  family  counselingj 

Croup  therapy  for  adults  and 
rhlldrcn. 


Involvement  of  clients  in 
program  planning  and  the 
treatment  process 

Coordination  of  effortn  of 
vsrlouR  orp.anicat ions  that 
provide  services  to  families. 

Linkage  to  other  ccownuni ty 
resources* 

A  shelter,  under  a  suh-contract , 
for  abused  spouses  and  children 
provides  nhelter,  informal 
counseling  and  referral  to  cfthcr 
resources.  «. 

Legal  connullant .services,  pro- 
vided by  a  Irfio^cr  experienced 
in  child  ahufie  and  neglect  court 
cases,  include: 

Guardian  ad  Htm  services 
for  difficult  or  special 
court  cases. 

Consultation  services  sej^Vinj^ 
CO  inprovfe  the  legal  systems 
management  ot  child  abuse  and 
neglect  cases. 

Development  of  a  curriculum 
for  training  of  social 
workers  in  legal  aspects 
of  child  abuHC. 

Training  sessions  with  social 
workers  utilizing  the 
curriculum.  , 


0- 


A  training  curriculum  In  the  fora 
of  a  ntnual  hafi  been  devolopod  on 
the  dyn«Blct  of  abuse  "and  nefttect. 
Hie  Center  has  used  thin  curricu- 
lum to: 

Train  over  220  prof oHslnnal 
Jnd  parnprofrsB tonal  workers 
In  the  dyn.mti'B  of  rliild  abime 
and  neglect,  and  to  work  with 
abusive  parents. 

Train  over  800  persons  repre-  ^ 
sentlnR  varied  groups  such  as 
Head  Stnrt  parents  .ind  te.irhers, 
day  care  personnel*  and 
Interested  communltv  persons. 
This  training  in  usually  run- 
ducted  In  one  or  two-diiy 
workshops. 

In-scrvlre  training  f»»r  staff 
^  and  subcontract  personnel. 

Significant  acccmpti^hment  include- 

Conducting  an  evaluatfnn  of 
the^  De.iartmt'iit  'of  Sor  Inl 
Services  Children's  Pititertive 
Service  Investigative  unit  on 
Oahu» 


Conducting  r;iiccea&ful  legis- 
lative activity  Includlni' 
Initiation  nf  legislation 
amending  the  child  abuse 
reporting  law  tn  include 
psychologicil  abuse  and  jn 
appropriation  to  support  so9i4> 
components  of  the  Hawaiian' 
Family  Stri'S*;  Center  pr(H;r.i!n. 

Securing  a  Title  XX  contract 
for  the  par.iprofesslon.il 
prc^gram  working,  with  confirmed 
cases. 

Tli*»  Tenter  li.m  e5-.tabl  i  ilud  working 
relationships  .md  leadership 
credibility  In  the  comnuilltv, 
training*  conpuinily  worksttops  and 
establ  ishftent  of  effjective 
services. 


Kaiilkcolan  I       1  I  dren  ' s  llo  .plral 
226  N.  Knakitri  St  rcet 
lionnlulti,  H.iu.u  I  96R17 


Cii  irlev;  Wohlkv,  Plrictor 


Initiating  a  contra<  t  with  the 
Region  IX  Rt  ^oiirce  Center  at 
California  State  University  for 
technical  assistance;  tralnin>', 
ban  also  b(>en  extended  tn  the 
neighbor  islands  in  conjunction 
with  this  project. 

Establishing  a  State  Council 
on  Child  Abuse  and  Ne);lect 
with  repre;;entatlon  from  all 
■uijor  Islands.    Hajor  goals  of 
the  Council  are  advoc.icy  and 
resource  development  In  child 
4ibus«  and  neglect. 


Fiind  I  njj 


Project  VvT (nd 
FY  iV?/*  -  1**/H 
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CHILD  AMD  FAMILY  ADVOCATES 
OCM0M5TRATIQN  PROJECT  (CFAE) 
90-C-390 


ItlU  project  Rcek«  to  a^'monnl  r.i:-' 
that  mn  orRiinlr.^  inn  with  a  very 
■mU  staff  (five  porj;on?;)  ran 
effectively  deal  with  th«'  pr.^blcm 
of  chll*!  .ibu«e  and  m  vJ^  t  I  by 
contract  Inr.  with  varit»K»i  com- 
aiir.lty  nt'cnrif**  to  j)rt)viti»'  .» 
cowprchtnnive  array  of  mrvlrf^;. 
Kfflc'itMU  case  aan.irrt*^<'ii» 
ffftctlvo  r<>i>rdln;ii  i<M^  l..isr.!  tm: 

Strict   fln.inrljf'  lonin'l  lbr.»nrh 
a  voiichrr  sysion'  vhirh  di<i's  nor 
pay  t!u*  iir«'nt  y  nni  1 1  iho  .u*r*  '-  ^ 
upon  spi  v  if!«-  servif'^'s  li.ive  biM-r, 
perf<'rinfMl ,     till".   iN"  bt'lp'j  in 
ln!iur#'  i»ro^'j>t  fii-ivit''". 

Rci'.ulnr  m.rjtlily  tli»nl  n-p^'rls. 

Mont  hi  v  niM'»  In//',  with  .ill 
part  ic  ip  tt  i  nv,  .ir.'  tt*  i  >■>. . 

A  trdckint;  \yrnrvH^  h.M|-  ;  li*  in '.'ir.' 
tli.it  nil  t  l  «<  nt  K**t  ^ 
procesB. 

It  dcsil-;  witli  .lU   fiur  s  nf  «  lii  M 
afcti.ie  ."iivl  Mi'.'Itvl  ,nJ'l  ill 
v;,rioii*:  r.utoi*;  (  «mU  r  .  l-ul  i  tn'.  tn 
cliild  abir.4*  .iti'l  ni'J',1      '  • 

Stvct|('!r  sr*iv'<cc.5  ot.Mfu/i'r 

Counsel  Inj:  wllli  mi  ii  i  -f  ^  on 
ontrtMiIi  effort Al.ont  /.O" 
of  thv  nuv%Av\         t  iV'  i  pl  .V' 
In  client  ln'm»»M, 

Training  f'»r  d.iv  e.ir.»  .ind 
•cliool  prr.sonnel  . 


Ho»enviker  services. 


Day  Care. 

Parental  Stress  Services. 
24-Hoiir  Help  Line. 
Parent  Helf-lielp  Seivite:-*. 
Child  Care. 

Short  term  emerpj*ncy  sln*ller 
serv  ires  f *m  <  li  i  1  vlrt'n . 

I.ej'.al  Services. 

Th»*  pr«>J<*<'t  UTeerenl  with 

tUe  IllimWs  Drp.irtment  of 
Children         r.mllv  fM  rvit  <  s  to 
invest  ijvite  .iM   rejMu  t^  of  thlld 
;ihii*;e  ;ind  nerlt''  I   fruu  h(»nl« 
,!n.l  day  rni  e  k  rnt  eff'  wi  thhi 
Kvanst  on . 

TlnTv  ari*  no  pl.inneif  i  h.itie.j  f'-  In 
projvi'im  opera*  it'll  for  llie  final 
y**.'  r  of  "fund  i  nr.  • 

Tl»e  prlnci|»al  prodm  tj;  are  a 
tiumber  of  "l»ow-to'*  manuals 
th  it   diMl  with  ebUd  ahuM'  and 
neKlf*''t   prevtMif  I'lti ,  l»]iiitifl- 
c.itlon  and  treatment.  , 

Establlfdiment  of  a  pilot 
emerp.ency  shi  l  ter  tn  rei  rult 
and  lle4Mif;e  Independrnl 
slielter  home«  tor  lu  r.l ^  ^*** 
juvenll e« . 


/ 


Proviilon  of  •onthly  tralnlnR 
■eiilonff  for  counnelors,  ttiy 
voluntcffrs  and  Parnetal  Strosii. 
Inc.  itafC. 

frovislon  of  tr.ilnl..,<  workshitps 
for  day  care  center  and  nur«i'ry 
■choul  perionnel. 

frovision  of  training  and  odtirn- 
tlon  le^Alon^  for  personnel  of 
School  District  #65. 

Efltnbl  inhnent  of  a  prorcditre  for 
testing  thri'lp  to  nix  nonthH 
treatment  tcchnlquefl  inil  an 
■ctivi*  follow-up  proRran. 

Eatabl  ishnont  of  a  fornwil  pro- 
cedtirc  for  report  Lhk  abuse  ami 
negli^rt  within  the  Evan«ton 
School  System. 


Child  flfkd  F.iuily  Advoi-ntca 

SA5  Chicago  Avenue 

Evans t.>n.  Illinois  ^60202 

Ja«e»  Mr  BoRle,  M.^. ,  Director 


fimdjng 
$147, 7A8 


Project  Period 
FY  lV/6  -  19/8 
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MCTWPOLITAM  AREA  PROTECTIVE 
SERVICES  PROJECT  (HAPS) 
90-C-393 


Th<  VAPS  Project  Bcek-i  t6  develop 
a  nK>di  l  network  of  conprehens I vc 
and  <onrdinat<  d  sc-rvlrcs  that 
will  be  fully  acrc'Hslble  tO 
famlliis  with  child  abuBc  and 
ner.l*'^  t  problcns, 

ScrvlroH  must  be  coordinated;  and 
casoft  must  be  monitored  from  start 
to  finish  to  ihsiiro  that  no  client 
tails  lu  tween  thi'  criirka.  TIiIb 
cm  ho  ilnnc  most  effectively  if 
gcrvlco  in  organized,  not  around 
ftpcclfli*  prohlems  but  around 
famniis. 

Thf  Vroi«  rt  concmt  r.ites  on 
BC'Veri  lv  physlrnlly  abused, 
•  sevcrrlv  ner.lectud*  and  Bexually 
abuKid  .hlldrcMi  ronlnn  from 
fnutt  ipi^hli'w  famlllff*.  The 
pro^ir-.m  iWa\H  with'all  factors 
le.Tlln>*  to  child  .ibiise  and  nf'Klect» 
inchnUin*.  those  rel.ited  to 
liwnrdl.Ut'  lift'  cIrcunstanceBt 
poviTty:  uncnploywent ;  single 
parent  stilus:  social,  racial 
and  «>thnlc  discrimination;  and 
'suhHt.in.l  ird  housinR* 

The  Pn']*'^*^  c  ontVactual 

aRrecmnls  with  17  private  and 
6  public  social  service  agencies 
Ir  the  northern  ChlciRo  area.  The 
Center  staff  performs  Invest  Ir.at  ion , 
diaKnosls,  asalr.unient,  monitiOrlnK 
and  coordination  services. 


Spt6Hic  pKodacU  inciudt: 
Hedlcal  treatment. 
Counseling 

Emergency  shelter  for 
children. 

Ho«e«aker  service. 

Day  care. 

Foster  care.  . 

In-service  training  and 
coHunity  education. 

Cowiunlty  education. 

Public  awareness • 

The  Project  plans  no  owijor 
changes  in  its  final  year  of 
funding* 

SigniiAcant  pAoducU  include'* 

A  series  of  puMic  awareness 
pamphlets  in  English  aftd 
Spanish . 

A  half -hour  training  film 
Btressinr>  coordination  of 
services  and  the  needs  of 
the  abusing  parent. 


/ 


R8tabU«liInr.  ^  model  in  vhi^h 
^•ervlccfl  ran  be  rcndrrcd  quickly 
and  ef ft'CtWely,.  and  In  an 
Integra trd  manner.  * 

Development        a  nervirc  conn-pt 
that  promotes  cooprrotion  helwiM-n 
agenclcii  in  proJ;(lrm-M;ivlng  nnd 
noblllznt ion  of  services. 

Development  of  a  continuous 
COHiunicat  ion/edurat  lo^r  sV«ti'm 
to  insure  that  the  basic  philnr 
•ophy  and  approach  in  understooil 
at  every  U-vel :    by  admlnlntrauirs, 
program  people  und  «orlal  worki  rs 
in  the  aRtnclea  with  which  MAPS 
works. 

(itfnducted  a  series  of  workshops 
for  agency  and  hospital  pergonn'l. 

Gathered  data  on  child  abuse  am) 
ncglec't  in  the  .MAPS  gcofrraphic 
area. 


MetropoliCan  Area  Protective 

Services  Project  (MAPS) 
1630  West  Arm it age  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illtnois  60622 

%       -  • 

Dennis  F.  Deprik,  M.S.W.,  Director 


Funding  iL^Jt^iJ  Period 

$231,750  1976-19  78 


V 
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UMAN  mm  CHILD  RESOURCE 

CCNTCR 

J0-C-J9* 


A  mltl-tribil,  ill  Indian  ataf  f 
!•  uit4  to  bridg«  the  MP  between 
th«  Mt4e  of  Indian  frailiee  end 
the  white  eoclel  work  ayetea  in 
order  to  prevent  and  trA^  child 
abuse  and  neglect  esong  Indian 
fasiliea. 

It  providea  ecceaa  for  Indian 
fniliea  to  the  public  and  private 
faaily  aervicaa  avail^le  in  the 
•  Oekland  area. 

the  prlsary  proble*  here  ia  that 
tndUn  fapiliea  have  a  difficult 
tiM  Adjuating  to  both  a  highly, 
induatrialited,  competitive  urban 
aetting^and  to  a  atranga  and 
gtfierally  hoatile  white  anviron- 
•eot.    Ihe  raault  ia  dialocation, 
a  lech  oC  ethnic  and  cultural 
identity  and  an  inability  to  cope 
with  new  and  atrange  probleiw. 

the  project  ie  concerned  with  ell 
foraa  of  child  ebuae  end  neglect, 
but  ie  particularly  concerned 
with  thoee  that  hive  to  do  with 
jBulturel  fectora,  imdiate  life 
circuMtencee  end  social  inatitu- 
tioaal  factora. 

SpiUiit  4Mw^c4  indUdtf 

Hm  Csttter  providea  direct  eervicaa 
Mid  aakee  referrala  to  e  coordi- 
nated iyetea  of  fliblic  and  private 
AgMCiee. 

tirect  Nrvlcea,  provide  through 
ita  rsBily  Mpreaentetivea, 
lAclud*  counaeling,  hoMMker 


aarvicee  (through  parent  eidaa); 
prevention  ectiyitiea  through 
educetion  end  the  orgenisetion 
and  aaintenence  of  e  coMunity 
Pa»ily  Support  Network. 

The  Center "e  Family  lepreeente- 
tivee  interpret  their  people  end 
their  /inede  to  white  aganciee. 
They  ere  fenilier  with  end  cen 
draw  upon  evailable  reaourcea. 
They  cen  elso  help  white  eociel 
ecr^ice  aanciee  to  understand 
how  to  wdft  nore  effectively 
with  Indien  feniliee.    The  pro- 
ject haa  also  been  active  in 
eacuring  IndiatT  foeter  honee. 

Perent  effectiveneee  training  for 
parente  and  teen-ege  girle. 

Sanaitivity  treining  eeeeione  to 
help  white  eociel  workere  better 
underakand  Indien  fenilins  end 
thei.  neede. 

Ccordinetion  of  verioue  eervicee 
froa  public  end  privete  «genciee 
through  the  project'e  Fenily 
Kepreeentetiveei  ee  e  reeult, 
the  client-fenily  deele  primarily 
.  with  one  person. 

Provision  of  spscisl  Indisn  mpdicsl 
help  through  Medicine  Men,  where 
sppropriate* 

Lsgsl 'rspreeentstion  in  connection 
with  adoption  caaea. 


3,  3 

ERIC  .  ,  ■ 
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Ottfltti  tht  coalnt  yfar,  th«  pro- 
Jtct  vill  cMtlniM  to  narrow  Ita 
loeua  md  conc«ntrat«  on  child 
^flbtttt  tail  tMglact  caatt:  It  vlU 
raftf  Miar  child  valfara  ntada  to 
ecbrtr  tMAclai. 

Ufum^Mt  acttmpLUhmznU  incZuda 

lacabllahiient  and  Mlnt«nanc« 
of  a  functlonlnt  Faslly  Support 
Mttwork. 


Indian  NuracA  of  California*  Inc 

190  Euclid  Avcmia 

Oakland,  California  94610* 


Offlie  Bro%m,  Project  Director 


KiindinR 
$550,000 


>  Project  Period 
FY  1974  -  1978 


Oooparatlon  and  close  coordina- 
tion with  othar  public  and 
private  CPS  aganclaa. 

Dtvalopoient  of  a  rflltldlaclplln.iry 
approach  to  caaa  work. 

Batabllahnent  of  a  program  to 
Identify  and  license  Indian 
foeter  ho«ee. 

tapleaentetlon  of  en  laproved 
pereonnel  policy  eye ten* 

Development  of  e  comprehensive 
runawey  prevention  program. 

Sponeorehlp  of  en  Indian  inter- 
egency  conference  to  explain 
project  actlvltlee  to  other 
coMunlty  egenclee. 

Betabllehment  of  parent 
effectlvoneae  training 
progrette . 

Conduct  of  workehopn  -on 
eeniltlvlty  trelnlng  for 
non-Indian  eoclel  worker e. 
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CHILD  AiUSC  AND  NrGLCCT 
DINONSmTtON  ORCAHIZATIQN  (CAM-Df ) 


It  vorkt  clotily  with  the  Ioxhh 
•tat«  Dtpar'ncnt  of  Fubllc  Vlclfu'v^* 
ornanltatipns  in  stven  count ien. 
Vhtti  nacassary.  It  buys  srrvUPH 
froa  txiating  public  and  private 
•octal  i<rvice  orsanUatlnnN;  It 
Mkaa  Uttansivc  use  of  wpU-traln.l 
irMwitaars . 

Coordination  and  a  syat^iti  for 
kaaping  track  of  clitnts  liolps  to 
bring  tofother  the  total  n  nourc* 
of  tha  cOHiunity,  including  State, 
frivata  aiMl  voluntaar* 

Iba  projact  daals  with  all  fomts 
and  cauiaa  of  child  abuse  nnd 
ndgitct.    Spocial  MiphasiH  is  given 
to  pravantlon. 

CAII-DO  provides  no  direct  treatnori 
a^rvicast  butt  through  anaic-  AO 
ttainad  voluntacrs  (VoluntcovB  in 

.Action/ra^ly  Pocu^)t  services 
•oeh  M  transportation,  turoring 

/and  babyaitting  ara  provided. 

SpttiHc  AcAvicei  ineludti 

An  amtanaiva  public  awarcnrss 
and  coMMinity  education  proRrnm 
involving  a  quartarly  newsletter: 
a  library;  and  naaa  nadi.i. 
including  trlavision,  radio, 
nawapapara  and  posters.  Special 
paiyhlsrB  are  aiao  davcloped. 

Frtvaotion  prograaa  with  special 
aaiphaaia  lor  high  school  students. 


rrofcssionnl  education  prograns 
(or  law  enforcement  perHonoel , 
il.iy  care  pcrfionnclt  teachers, 
f\i\6  administrators  and  medical 
personnel. 

Tr.iininx  for  pnrents,  social 
service  workers  and  foster 
pnrents. 

Emergency  Foster  Care. 

Foster  home  recruitment,  training 
and  support  program. 

A  Family  Focus  Program  which  is 
concerned  with  prevention. 

Transportation. 

Coordination  of  tha  state  and 
contract*agency  servicta. 

The  project  plans  no  major  changes 
in  Ita  oparation. 

Sigiuiicant  fMdacU  AAtludu 

A  quartarly  newslettar. 

Television  ami  radio  apots. 

Billboard  posterg  on  fostar 
parenting. 

Photographa  of  projact  activitlaa. 
1\#o  slida/tapc  prasentationa. 
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Trnfltiimtm  on  CAN-DO  •etlvltltt 

A  library  vith  Mttrltlt  avail- 
able on  a  loaa  baaia*. 

CoMplatad  acript  for  a  raadar*a 
thaatra  parforwaaca. 

tariaa  of  ovarhaad  projector 
praaantatlona  on  tha  aeriouaneaa 
of  child  abuaa  and  neglect  and 
available  reaourcas. 

Baaic  courae  outline  and  aateriala 
for  parent  treinint*  ^ 

Couraa*  with  appropriate  aateriala, 
on  prevention— priaarily  for  high 
achool  atudenta* 

Video  taped  perantinif  curriculum 
produced  in  conjunction  vith  a 
graduate  achool  of  aociel  vork. 

'^kHIuuU  accomptUhmOiU  incZudz'- 

Batabliahnent  of  a  suTtidiacipli- 
nary  adviaory  taaa  and  a  milti- 
diaciplinary  approach  to  child 
abuaa  and  neglect  probleaa. 

Davalopnent  of  e       ^ive  coordi- 
nation and  follovup  eye tern  for 
child  abuaa  and  neglect  ceeee. 

Batabliahnent  of  a  rcaidentiel 
avilluation  an^  treetnont  prograai» 
prisarily  for  adoloecente  needing 
•ore  inteneiva  aental  health 
evaluation  and  care;  can  be  pro- 
vided on  en  outpetient  beeie* 

Batebliehaant  of  a  Delayed  Davel- 
opamt  f'rograa  to  eeeeee  end 
treat  children  referred  by  tha 
Dapartsent  of  Public  Uelfera  who 
^    are  aahibiting  davelopaahtal 
prebla«a  aa  a^oneaquence  of 
child  abuaa  and/or  neglect. 


Pfeeantation  of  209  prevention 
prograaat  prinarily  for  high 
achool  etudente*  6t490  etudente 
end  teechere  heve  taken  pert  in 
theee* 

Batabliehnent  of  e  etetieticel 
information  aye tea' for  the 
region}  etetietice  are  else 
kept  on  varioue  CAN-DO  activitiee 
and  the  nunber  of  people  reached. 

Satabliehment  of  Volunteere  in 
Action  with  27  direct  and 
indirect  eervice  volunteere. 

Retebliehnent  of  the  Panily 
Pocue  PrograAt  a  priaary 
prevention  progras  deaigned  to 
identify  and  help  high  riak 
faailiee.    Volunteere  play  a 
key  part  in  thia  eervice. 

Setting  up  an  emergency  Crieie 
Shelter  Progran  for  children. 

Conducting  e  campaign  to  recruit 
foeter  parents;  one  of  the 
probleme  here  ie  thet  45X  of  the 
population  in  the  eaven  countiee 
ie  nilitary-releted  and  aubject 
to  tranafer;  therefore,  the 
nunber  of  foitcr  honee  ie 
United.    Annual  cenpaigne  ere 
conducted  to  recruit  foster 
pe rente. 

Pomation  of  a  foeter  parent 
eeeociatlon  and  eetabliahnent 
of  ajupport  prograne  for  foeter 
pertnte. 

Setting  up  a  treneportation  • 
eyeten  uelng  volunteere  end 
ceb  conpeniee  whoea  aervicee 
are  paid  for  by  CAN-DO* 
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Ccntrtl  Ttiui*  Council  of  CovtrnMenti 
f,0.  Box  729 
Bolton»  TtMi  76513 


Jtck  Know,  Olrtctor 


Fuodina 
1523,000 


FundinR  Period 
FY  197*  -  197S 


ERIC 
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THr  lEOPORD-'SmVCSANT  FAMILY 

SCRVICCS  FROGMM 

J0-C-JJ6 


Crisis  Intcrvantion  is  furnished 
through  trained  howenakert  who 
trill  set  the  imedlatc  situstions 
under  control  and  see  that  fanliies 
obtain  other  needed  services,  such 
as  aedlcalt  foo&f  housing*  counsel- 
ing and  eaployaent. 

Hie  project  deals  with  all  fotMS  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect,  but  is 
prinarily  concerned  with  prevention. 
It  has  an  unusually  lurge  nutrtvcr  of 
self-referrals. 

It  deals  with  all  factors  which 
■ay  cause  child  abuse  and  neglect, 
but  is  particularly  concerned  with 
those  related  to  innedlate  life 
circuastances  snd  social  institu* 
tionsl  factors. 

1h#  progrnm  provides  some  direct 
services.  Itself;  it  aryanges  for 
others  through  comm^inity  social 
service  agencies.    It  also  provides 
coordination  and  follow-up  of  these 
services. 

Sptcliic  \c\vic£^  oicJtudcs 

Case  nanageaent,  including  intake, 
assessment,  and  ri^view. 

Direct  eervices  to  familiee 
including: 

Moacaaklng  eervicei. 

Individual  and  family 
counseling. 

Crisis  intervention. 


5;  0 


Transportation. 

Emergency  funds. 

Diagnostic  assessments  and 
direct  treatment  of  child |:t-n. 

Community  education  and  public 
awareness . 

Efforts  to  effect  changes  in 
local,  state  and  federal 
legislation. 

Signiiicant  pHcducU  ^itcfarfc: 

An  interagency  directory  for 
use  by  stafC  and  clients. 

An  emerRenry  scrviccn  RuiJc. 

Signiiicant  accomptlttvncntt  lucCudr 

UeBlRni*d  and  carried  out  now 
stafflnr,  pntrern. 

Compleied  an  administrative 
assessment  of  staff  turnover. 

Designert  two  new  data  collection 
forms . 

Establidhed  expanded  helpline 
services  to  24  bases. 

Established  trained  homemaker 
program  as  key'  factor  in  lielpinr. 
client  families. 

Coordinated  services  in  formerly 
fragmented  methods  of  pro y id inn 
services. 
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The  Wiltwyck  School 
1239-41  Fulton  Street 
Brooklyn*  New  York  11216 


Ruth  Pcnderton*  Director 


Fund  Ins. 
$257,281 


Projpct  rc^riod 
FY  19/6  -19  78 
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A  DrHPNSTRATlON  CTNTER  FOR  CHILD 
ADUSC  nUO  NEGLCCT 
90-C  357 


&nj»l»         Is  on  providing  rer.oitrccs 
ami  •w  r  .  Ucs  iliai  will  ciuihU*  the 
f.iniily  I  J  fund  ion  norc  ef  fen  Lively. 

IIk'  f  nii-r  nviki'S  LXtcnsive  use  of 
pnr      ..t  H^fUoM.il  i  tu  providu 
tlu-r.ijt/  .iiiti  co*i!r  i-l  inp  to  families 
in  -i:  ;i*..,sfi.     liUenrilvcly  tr.iinfd, 
the  •'  I  iv.iprofi' .  jifmats  arc  Iricnds 
anil  .  «; j .;<>r.'{  «mjJ  help  to  sec*  that 
f«ii'ii!'      yxt  what  tlicy  need. 

ThL*  p:.f'n'rt  viiluT  i>rovidc3  tlie 
ncii     'rv  sprvircs  or  arr.mpes  for 
tlur.  li»ioii^;h  <nh(M  ar.cncies;.  In  the 
Ivitti  V  i  v<  Mt,  it  provides  coordina- 
t         (■• !  f  (» II  o;*'ip . 

Mo      r.   t'.rr.ils  i-i.vw  from  the 
hn:.}  liil,  but  nirinv  cotrfc  from  other 
cof.r'Mr.  i ,     aj'.cn.' I      and  there  arc 
son..'  '..'I  t'~rc'f  t-rral-;. 

All  l.i  mI«  of  rlUKI  abuse  nad  nL'K.loct 
ar<*  iMndlod  and  tht*  vnrioujj  factors 
wliii  h  icutrlliulf  to  child  abuse  and 
noKli'.-r  nre  cons:  lilt* red .  Particular 
«ttrnlii?n  Is  given  tn  those  con- 
net' led  vith  imncdfato  life  circum- 
scaiii  v am!  thoMc  illrcctly  related 
to  j:evlal   Inct  It  ut  ional  clenents. 

SpccHic  i>c\v^rcb  hiclidz: 

Diapios  is  and  assessment  nf  the 
child  nnd  the-  famlly*8  structure 
and  ability  to  function. 

Crl«J«  counsel  lnf;» 

Onj',oinc  therapy.  ' 


Provision  of  facilities  and 
assistance  in  forminf.  and 
continuinj;  parent  self-help 
groups.  • 

Direct  services  to  families 
includlnf;  home  visitr»;  educa- 
tion in  child*  care  skills, 
parenting,  education,  house- 
keepint:  and  budp;ctinr,;  trans- 
portation; help  in  securing  • 
employment;  and  leRal  advocacy. 

Community  education  efforts. 

DiaRnof:tic  psvchiatric 
evaluations  to  parents  and 
w-«^ildren. 

DurinR  the  year  ahead,  the  Center 
plans  to  continue  its  pref:ent 
activities  and  K.ive  increased 
attention  to  parentTchild  inter- 
action in  therapy. 

S<gtUi<cant  accomptiAtmcnt^  incCudc 

A  parentH  group  which  meets 
monthly. 

L6gal  cervices  offered  in 
connection  with  a  local  child 
advocacy  projcdt. 

Provision  for  vcfcrrals  of 
abused  f;pouscs. 

Educational  programs  to  increase 
awareness  both  in  the  hospital 
and  general  communities. 
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Intensive  support  services. 

A  systca  to  identify  high  risk 
families  who  may  need  inter- 
vention. 

\ 

Paaily  Resources  Center  ■ 

St.  Christopher's  Hospital  for 

Children 
2600  North  Lavrence  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19133 


Odile  R.  Childress,  M.S.W.,  Director 


TundlnR  Prolect  Period 

$190,000  FY  1976  -  197S 
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CONULCTICUT  CHllO  ABUSE  AND 
Nfl.LKT  OEMOfJSTRATION  CENTER 

90-L  m 


"Ilii'    l«;  ;i  ctJimiinity  hosp  1  Lai -bn::cd 
pn'i»it  vjhli'li  opi- rates  iifi  a  unit  in 
lit.'    a.iii*  FrotiTlivc  Scrvlcr?;  t)lvl~ 
si<m  lit  the  Dv'p'ftnic'nt  nf  Child  .ind 
Y».i'j,  Sorvlris.    This  prnUct  alms 
t\      fviUi'  0  i  uinprL'hLMis Ivf  r.inf.L'  of 
» '.I  I  '  ,:bii«;t»  and  nei;lr(  t  prrvtvt  Ion 
.I'- I   •.t'aLnn'tU  stTviroK,     It  is 
i!.    ■  .  .iratlnj;  t!iii  om*  cflCiLivc 
w  1*.  4>i  .irhitvlMj*.  thir.  Is  in  provide 

.'■!%•  irts  and  con'mri  fnj* 
»Ml.  .  .  '.Jth  p.ihllr  and  prlvatr 

■  Ci'.M  d  liuU  Ion  and  ful  low- 

•i;    .     ,'.irt  of  thi'  operation, 

ih     :  iiKV  haul  Irs  .ill  rasi'P  ri'for- 
n  t  o\  *<i  ,   Sin  II  llrijpiiaJ  .is  well  as 
fi-     •■Jh.-:   at'.t'Hi- i  ••«;  Ln  thf  1  lown- 
shi(.   ir«  I  which  it   ••orvcs.     It  deals 
i.'iLl'    I'l   fott  -.  .in<l  causes  of  rlilld 
a'- :       ;i)  1  (  I,     These  (•.iiiSf?; 

« .1  I  !  •   .»  'M)"Jiiti  ii  ii>n  (if  cultnr.il 
l  i.  t  lioiM  .1 1.1  Le   life  Lir<iiin- 

,  '.-Mi   I   1  nr.L  i  tnL  ifni.il  or 
p»  I      >•       f.i.     rs , 

Tlu-  i-r-rrcl   of^i'r'    tl  I  a>;nos  t  I  r  , 
1-1        «  II  V  and  '.htu  t    tern  lnL<'fi- 
si*'.    I  I  «  ,1 1  jtier't   Ml- V  lieu  to 
fh  Mil  n    lod  I  .in  i  t  i  . 

S)-.  !■  .'"tv'(r..' \  uicLiidc  : 

Ai»  V   .■M'.-niV    Ju'lLer  with  r.evrti 

.  .  1  «T  i  hi  Id  ten  and  f  i>ur 
■  M  «rl:u*nl.G  ft'i  families. 

Ai  n  pha*;!';  on  •♦.trnnj;,  profes- 
•  toiiil  r.ise  rnna|\t*irenc  . 

Workshops  and  training  for  Its 
own  :U  iff  ntid  for  "thcr  protei!' 
tlVc  service  workers. 


Self-help  groups  for  parentB. 

Provlnlon  of  mcdieal,  psychiatric, 
and  lej'.al  help  for  clients. 

2A-Honr  IkOp-linc  covcrap^e. 

Two  new  prof.ram  components  are 
weekend  icirents  for  ahnsinp, 
families  and  Drand  Kotnids .  r.ronnd 
Rounds  Is  i\  monthly  c.ise  review 
process  In  which  professionals  and 
others  interested  in  >  hild  abuse 
and  nep.leci  part  Icip.Ue  In  dls- 
cusision  sc!;slons  witli  a  jeadinp. 
flf'.urc  In  the  field  or  specialists 
in  son.e  phase  of  the  v.'ork.  ^r.ind 
Koiaids  is  a  community-wI<lc  effort 
to  brlnf.  toj',(  ther  profe-^sionals 
frota  various  orp.anizai  Ions  and 
disciplines  who  are  iiivtilved  with 
child  ab»ise  and  nep.le'/t.     It  Is 
al so  an  important  pnhl Ic  awareness 
iii  t  Ivlty . 

No  major  t hanKfS  are  contemplated 
In  next  year's  pror.ram. 

Vi doot.ipo'f  (»f  some  of  tlic 
proiecti:  more  uiiu'.ual  .ispects 
niich  as;  the  (Irand    Komids,  an»f 
weekend  family  rerYeat  prof;i<im 
have  been  produced. 

Sigtuiicnnt  (tccompti^hm^nt^  include 

Development  of  effective  case  man.Tp.e 
mcnt  procedures. 


Organizing  and  coordlnnt inR  a 
network  of  agencies  to  provldr  n 
conprchcnslvc  range  of  servicers 
for  both  children  and  f^miHfS. 

Provision  of  direct  patient  cnre 
and  trnlnlng  and  education. 

Conducting  reglonnl  workshops. 

Organizing  a  sclf-ht-lp  Rroiip  for 
parents. 


Connoctlrut  Dcpartmont  of  Children 

and  Youth  Services 
9ii  Brnnford  Street 
Hartford,  Connect  If  tit  06112 


Hotm.1  Totah.  A.C.S.W..  Director 


Fundinfi 


Project  Porl<~'d 
n  1976  -  197lJ 
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THE  FAMllY  orvriOrMJNT  PROGRAM 
90-C-'<00 


I  tl. 


A  wldi'  I  ,tn/i»  fii 
V  111  oil  !■  ■  .  i»rk  i  I' 

much  ,r 
fill  y. 


Tlh-  Pt'. 
rcmn'in  i  ' 

ilVVA  ,  ■ 

r.mllv  ■■ 
mnnc  ■  »  > 
(mUii-  It  i  ' 
tluTii  ■. 
Tr.tlrj  I., 
arr  .1^ 
r.tu.l  M  l 
to  \<  \\  n.  ■ 
(ir  r..nt  i  ■  ' 
tntim  , 
,iV,<Mn  i . 
Inpf 
s.  rvi.  . 
all  tv|. 


■.-  Dl'.-i' 

■  ^'t.  I  -., 
•    !  h 

,  r..vi  '  .1  . 
;  M  1  h'  ■  .■  .1 


vit  t's  Is  pro- 

■I  I   ni»vl «»,'.   t  n 


1  V  with  thf 
•  I  -il    Youth  .m.l 

li   .il';o  i>r'»vi'l'.'s 
!    ....   r.imllv   1  ifc 
'  1 .1",  intl  y.  .'t  liit- 

!    r  si  rv  I  rt  -^ . 
,       rt>n::Hl  t  xl  Ion 
•.t.iff  -Mlil 
1    si'luiol  .icul 


:p  I ■  1  >■•"  I  lie  sptMri'-r  I  n>; 
ti.iti.     'Iriinltu*,  .ind  »  I'lisul- 
■  '   lis. I  >  J  r.-ri'd  to  rotiTiunltv 
f  »>  hi'l  I'   I-  v.'lop  ,iiv!/nr 
I  hr  cor    i!i !  t  V  prolcc  I  I VI* 
■.vitnn.     Pit'  prcH'ift  .nicprs 
■.>l   rhill    ilnisr  .'iiitl  in-i'.li'ct 
H"  ;t  of   it-  rrf crr.il  s  «  nn* 
from  Mir  M. -nil  I!  ^  |mI  1 1  ;  but  s'onic 
nre  r«'  .■  I v,*;!  fr»'    >»thiT  rommutillv 
.ij'.onr  i  I  . . 

Th<?  prot.'       dc.il".  vllh  v.'irldir; 
fnrtnr;:  t.hii  h  t n'Otrtbutc  to 
child  nl>ir.r  nnd  ii-,-,U'ct. 

Specif      Si'/tv<Ct  \  nv^^udc: 

Int.ik.*,  Lvnlir.il  Imi  .ind  pro- 
pa  r;it  Ion  of  .T  rnord  Ln.iti'd 
service*  plnn. 

ln-hou..o  t mining  for  bofipltnl 
staff  ami  students • 


Traltilnjv  and  proRr.im  consultation 
(or  rorpmnnlty  ,'if;i*nr  I  »*k  .tnd 
orr.anlznt  ions  . 

Family  lift*  cducatlm. 

Coiinsrllnp.  and  psvcholhL-r.ipv , 

Homi'i7i.'ik»'r  scrvlt'»'s . 

Hcdic.il  si'tvhfs. 

Kinprj;cn»  y  'ihrltor  srrvlci". 
rhronp.h  the  puhl  Ic  child 
wolfart*  .ij*,ciiry. 

Crlnls  Inti'rvcnt  Ion. 

Community  .■iw.ir<MU"^s  and  p  oh  lie 
education  ac  1 1  vl  I  icf: . 

Tf'chnlcal  asslstanci'  In  connoc- 
tlon  with  th»*  passaj'.o  of  Icf^Is- 
Int Ion. 

No  mnjor  chan^'^s  In  opi^ratlons  are 
planned  In  tho  project's  final  year. 

S<(\t]l(^<cant  accompti^fmQntb  <i\ctudc: 

Project  has  become  an  at ipptod 
pnrt  of  the  connnunlty  pr()t(*ct  Ivi* 
Bcrvlco  system  and  Ib  recelvlnR 
on  Increasing  number  of  requests 
for  assistance. 

More  than  twice  the  number  of 
child  abuse  and  nej'.lect  families 
iire  Identified  than  were  in  the 
same  poptilation  before  the  project. 
This  docs  not  include  parents 
reached  in  preventive  activities 
such  18  those  in  the  neo-natal 
clinic  or  In  a  local  residence 
for  teenage  itochers* 
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Project  \t^m  gwlned  greater  access 
to  the  formal  training  of 
students  and  staff  in  Martland 
Hospital. 

Has  actileved  extremely  low 
recidivism  rate.    Early  estimates 
indicate  two  to  four  percent, 
compared  with  an  estlm^ited  lA 
percent  for  the  state. 

Identified  and  filled  gaps  In 
service  caused  by  cutbacks  in 
public  funds;  services  of 
homemakers  and  paraprof essiohals 
are  examples. 

Development  of  increasec^  public 
awareness  about  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  and  available  services. 

Provided  1500  hours  of  training 
and  over  800  hours  in  community 
education*  consultation  and 
public  Awareness. 

•  IncreaHcd  coope^ition  among  the 
Involved  agencies. 

flayed  Key  role  In  developmenr  of 
a  comprehensive  emergency  network 
In  Newark. 

P:ayed  significant  role  in  tite 
fight  to  oppose  pending  legisla- 
tion wh<ch  would  return  rcpr^tiue 
of  child  abuse  and  np;^l"ct  to  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

Pr,>vldtfd  rrogram  consultation  to 
local  ccmsuniwy  mental  health 
cer.t«r 

established  self-help  groups. 


The  Family  Development  I'ror.ram 
215  Central  Avenue 
Newark,  New  Jersey  07103 


John  C.  Cosp.rovc,  Dlrci  tor 


Funding 
$280,000 


ProJc'C  I  Vcj  Ind 
FY  1976  1978 
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r.lllLORtN".  HOSPITAL  HATIONAL 
h:1)ICAL  rr'lTfR-CHILD  AI5USE  AND 
f.'ClLCI  ;  i'-l.  CENTER 
00-C-iiOl 


A  Iiii'lil  .  ^1  .Ifji'vl,  hir.lilv  motivatL'd,' 
\'.-M-p  i:     v.iif  wllli  .1  iflativfl  V 

iM  .  .  i.  I'.i  (10  .Ms»-,)  prr  Jlaf  f 
f  Im-i  ;«•.■'.:  ;\  pr •  »  lni- 1  i  vo  w.iy  lo 
tl  m1  vi'  .  pr<»l»K-i-i  tiV  t'hilil  .ilmsi' 

III!  .if  I'  .  i    .1  cosl -fl  1 1(  t  Ivp  solution 

I   r»-!.'f  .1.;  l  OMi'  frt»M  the  hi'spltal 
!•..      ;  lli.it  till'  n.iiorily  vf  ilu' 
'*  '«1'T'.  i  ••    -rni'nt  r.isci  nro  rliililrfn 
\  nil  •>!  •    f    ;»!tvsir/il  itijhrv,* 
•     thi'i,   -I     lu»«:pit.il  i^'i-J, )     In  .wh!!- 
t  i*'t\ ,  tl,t    iT"  jltI  pr<'v  iik'S  ini'nt.il 
ir.  i^,tl\  • '..ill:  itions  ml  rt»ntrrtct  for 
t  'k»  r  I  ■  =  '  •  MirL. 

r«n''M'    ■'  'r  I'XpLM' li'iu  L'  is  also 
lii-iti,-.  v  MH.!  it)  tr»'.»l  liir,  Rfxaul 
.»l>«  ;i-  I  I.     ..     OnL'-fouilli  of  Ihv 
i!ill'!ri.i  .!'  lit  with  .irr  *uif frrir.j; 
fr<'.''        •  i'  .ilxir.i'  or  vi'Hi'ral 

In  .Kill  i  1  I       to  ir.id  It  loii.il 
;v..v.-l;. •/.-"!  I.il  jJurviri's,  triMtmcnt 
r.iv  III*  Im>!i  liomi'  viiiitn  .ind 
oli  uTv.'t'  i^n  <»f  till'  (*lHldr*jn  on 
wjrJfl  or  .It  st'ljnol .  " 

IJ.<:;1<-  Rt.iff  fmurinn'J  rntat<»d 
nRiMiR  *it  ifi  m«*mbcrs.    This  means 
tlint  all  Mi-miurs  of  the  imjlti- 
dlr:ripl  lu.irv  team  nru  I'xposed  to 
oth<?r  dut        In  addition  to  Clieir 
primary  -isr  If^nraentB .  * 

llic  ht>fipU.il  provld^jS  medical  caru  / 
lo  Injiui'd  cljlldren.     Tl»e  CcnttT*8 
frlnclp.il  efforts,  however,  are 
directed  tow.jrd  helping  the  family 


TIk'ho  Include  acil^ltUs  to  reduce 
stress  and  help  the  family  to 
aolilcve  more  stability. 

Support  is  pr.ivldod  for  the  family 
from  intakt'  and  court  appoarnnre, 
and  until  thi*  family's  most  Immedi- 
ate Her  ions  dlf  f  ii'ulties  arc  under 
control . 

SpvcL^iC  AcAv^ci'j  inctudc'^ 
Medlral  I'are. 

Individual,  couple,  family 
CO  Jnsel  inf.* 

During  IcRal  process,  familv 
support • 

Tn  seciirlnp,  ejnplovmcnt^,  financial 
assistance,  houslnp,,  dav  care, 
transportation . 

2U  hour  telephone  consultation 
service  t^yrofesslonals  an»l 
clients.  .\ 

hour  on-call  medical  service. 

Community  e    .at ion. 

Child  advocacy. 

Changes-  In 'types  of  activities  for 
next  year  Include  greater  emphasis 
on  rcuniti^ng  families  and  more 
training  In  child  .ibuse  /»nd  neglect 
for  hospital  professionals. 


0 


I 


Signiiicant  pfiodUcn  include^ 


ChlldrtMrs  Hospital  Nitlonl 
Medlf.il  Ct'nrcr-Chl  M  Atmsr 


A  manual.  HilsrJtnl  Gniilfl  Inrf; 
for  Cajft^^ind  Hinn^t^^n^t  _oJ_-il^* 
'nnVpftaUzfd  AlMir>i>tl  ChiJjL, 


2012  Uth  Striu't.  N.W. 
Wafihlnf.t(»n,  D.C.  20009 


A  symposium  on  sexunl  nbus;" 
ihlldr«?n  for  thf  Frdrr.il  liinsui 


M.iry  HtilnMH,  nircrHir 


of  Inve&t iK.Ttion  and  cdU.»d  for 


Part  Ictnation  in  prodmMi»»n  of 
f:  1. X tin  1  ab  ti R c»  film,  Si'xt i, 1 1 
Abosr  -  Thy  FnmHx»  for  tlu* 
N;itlonal  Ci-nter  on  Chi  hi  Ahusi* 
<ind  Neglcnt. 

S(.|n<<<caMt  accomptUhmcnts  include: 

Sp<>t»'.<»rRhlp  of  National  ronfcrencc 
on  I'bild  abus»*  and  negUrt  in 
WaNhlnK.ton  in  February  1977  and 
publication  <»f  proct'Cdlnr.« ' 

Condtirted  corporal  punislimt-nt 
workshops  ^p^)nfi^^od  by  tho 
Office  of  f>lu<  .it  Ion  , 

Orvelopcd  a  pilot  f ami  1 v-t rratmcut 
program  in  n  fostur  can*  Institu- 
tion. 

Initiated  a  model  recordt;  system 
to  facilitate  tracking  of  illonts 
through  the  system,  and  to  aid  In 
clinical  placement  and  dccliiion- 
■kiklng. 


planned  puMUallon  hy  tb<' 
Administration  for  Children. 
Youth  and  K.imil  Ics. 


VuKtllVn'.  rroji'.'t  Peri 

$927  . T.8  f\  1**74  -  10 
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MHILY  RtSOUKCE  CtNTlR 
90-C-405 


Dlrert  servlrrs,  rrfrrr.ils  to  othiT 
a^.oncii'f:,  .iml  comrmnliv  (>Jtic.it  f(>n 
and  or^.m i ^'.it  Ion  .irr  pr  wldril  for 
chfldrrn  ntrl  (Iwir  f.inllii»R.  Tt 
rei'C'ivi'Ji  fViMV  ri'pi>rt  mi  child 
'  iiBf  nnd  n'):t('rt  n.uir  (ti  Rern.tl- 
lilo  County  u-htrh  bi:;  ^0'^  of  th.* 
•  populntlon  of  *trw  ^^'■■.^^o. 

Tlie  project  doals  wiili  .ill  fnrni*; 
of  chilli  ,iJh»  if  ond  mim  Km  t;  II  Is 
conrernrd  will)  all  of  \hv  v-iriom 
factors  Invi»lvid  In  i.in^In^  rlilul 
abiiSP  and  m'j*li»rt  iitiuMr.',  the  white, 
Anglo  and  Inilian  fan*illf>:;< 

SpccHic  AC'tvtcci  4ncl'uiii.*t 

Therapy. 

Casework   trt  Ivlty  ijj.jt  permit 
clli'nts  to  rerelvf  financial 
aisl  rttati'T,  emplovDiMit  »*oun.si*l- 
1mk»  fo.tur  rare,  ami  transpor- 
tation. 

Iloncmakfr  st-rvlccs. 

the  Center  alr.n  nwikcr.  referral':  for 
all  of  the  alinvp  .sfrvJ«'o»;  as  well 
for  hcaltli  L'Diinsrl  [in*.,  family 
planning,  wrlfaro  asslstpnre  and 
■cdlcal  can*. 

In  the  paHt,  sl.iff  li  v;  runcent rated 
on  dealing  with  parent:'..     Now  the- 
Center  of fern  a  day  tiiMtwcnt  pro- 
8ra«  for  mildly  dlstinl)ed  children. 


In  ansocl.'it Ion  with  the  County 
Social  Services  Ar.enry,  elilldren 
are  provided  with  day  cnre,  foster 
rare,  residential  treatment  and 
medical  care.    Children  arr  also 
referred  for  sper ial  I ;^ed  evalua- 
tion and  therapy. 

The  project  conducts  public  aware- 
ness and  eommunltv  education 
programs  throu}*h  the  use  of  mass 
media ,  speaking  c'nRaRements ,  and 
trnlning  sesfilons  for  various 
professional  groups  «uch  as  law 
enforci'ment  person^u'l ,  soc  lal 
workers,  nur.^e.s  and  pediatricians. 

Tliere  are  no  major  chanp.es  planned 
for  tlio  project's  final  year  of 
funding, 

InKtallatlon  of  I!A-hour  emtTgenry 
^Kervlce  system. 

Initiation  of  child  therapy  program 

Development  of  more  refilled  case 
planning  aystem. 

Implementation  of  voluiiteer  program 

Expansion  of  multi-disciplinary 
program  Invol  v  Iti^r  connul  tat  ion  wl  th 
other  state  and  coBnunlty  agencies. 

Establishment  of  wlde-runRe  eom- 
wunlty  and  professional  public 
education  progratD. 


ioO 


Itoif  Itoslco  Social  Strvict  Agency 
8016  Zunl  Strt«t,  S.E. 
Albuquerque •  N«w  Mexico 


Wa]rn«  Holder,  Director 


Funding  Project  Fertgj 

|S86,568  FY  1974  -  1978 


27 -O  H*  jn 
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rAHILV  STRESS  CENTER 


Tile  basic  approach  of  this  project 
it  characterized  by  a  belief  In  ^he 
iaportance  of  prevention  acllvltlen; 
the  goal  is  to  work  with  the  family 
bafove  it  gets  caught  up  In  the 
public  child  protective  nervlee 
•yatem.    The  principal  ii4.*anii  to 
achieve  this  \a  cowiiunitv  rduration, 
with  particular  e«phj»l8  on  nuns 
■adia  public  aw.ireneaa  proKr»mfl. 
Thin  ia  backed  up  by  iBwodiatL' 
criaiii  intervention.    ProRramw  arc 
non-punitive  in  approach  and  make 
known  the  various  reaourcoH  avail- 
able for  family  tmlp.    More  than 
one-half  of  the  Center's  famlUe.s 
have  referred  themselves  for 
aervicea. 

The  projcrt  addresses  all  forms  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect,  but  its 
Min  emphasis  is  on  treatnt-ut  and 
prevention  activities.     It  is  con- 
cerned with  all  factors  which  mav 
cause  child  abuse  and  necltrt.  but 
eaphasizes  those  connected  with 
iMediatL^  life  c* trcunstanccK  nwvh 
aa  Mrital  dlf  f  irul  t  les,  emnomic 
factors ,  unemployment  t  racial  or 
ethnic  d  Iscrlmln.tl  ion,  suhst.in(|,ird 
housing,,  and  Inndcqiiate  prepar.ition 
for  parenting. 

The  Center  provides  a  wide  rani;c  of 
direct  services;  It  also  makes 
referrals  to  other  SRencles. 

Sp€(U{ic  ^e^vicc^  indudZ' 

Criaia  Intervention. 

Operation  of  24-hour  emerpency 
intake  aervice. 


Rmerj''*>"  V  <mi.  *  i''<  r  and  fn:;ter 
care  n'TV       •  • 

Fmerf.<'H(  y  r.v  .1 1,  il  servir.-H. 

Day  t  .tt'v  riMit  <  \  . 

Pan  nl  .1  idi  ■  . 

Oul\i,»i  J.  i.  , 

lndivi<Io.il  tl..  r..i-v  for  adults 
and  rliiltirri. . 

Family  tljer.ij  • , 

CoupU-!«*  COUP'    \  u\y.* 

Parent  -  eh  lid  v  -  • -ki'.hop^. 

Parent  -t  odd  h'V  r.\ <  ^ip^' 

HotluTii  and  p  '--I  -;>.irt\»n  K«'*«>«pJi» 

Transportat  liMi  (;»  sc-rvi'i's. 

Assi'il.iiK'e  ttt  iu\/lv  forninj*. 
Parcult,'  A»i»'u- •  -u  :  k»'''"P'*» 

Traliuni;  ami     I. iff  dev<'lnptncnl 
on  r.iu  h  juih  j..  I  ;  .is^  f.imily  ^arrsn 
.rcdnrtioii,  f,i-  » !  v  plnnnlnr.  and 
po.sit  iv»   par*  nt  .n:'.. 

RennnM'e  Cent with  articles, 
books,  lilns*    ■nd  r.isKrttej; 
avaU.ihle  lt»  Ih,-  rfimmtinUy. 

The  prtil'  i  I  plm-.  t»«  cont  inue  the 
same  ivni-rjl  aciUili<'s  f^T  the 
next  yv.ir.  ♦ 
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ProbliM.  Include  l.ick  of  public 
knowti        i»it  hov  lo  roduc«  fnmlly 
Birt'i.-    hh)  on  propiT  child  rourlnp 
prnt  li  '        Anoilit-r  pr<»b-lc»  hiis 
horn  th    aifflrnlty  In  recruit inj'. 
And  I.   /mm;  qujliliid  p.iront  ,iidi'R» 


'fi  bicJudct 


At)    iiiitli*  on  "itniN'tit  tnlorns 
In  f     I*  ill  iii^iw  of 

Syi>;  »  '     f  . 

An  t  i«  1c  L«n(  It  **llflpinr. 
Vi«  I  ■  .  '*(  Stri  publishi'd 
in  t'"..    :.'i!loit»l    ['"[A  MaK.i/inr, 

Tit'   f'M'  ill  ;m«  ji.t  di'srtlpt  ion. 
whi  '         rndf  .w.illjblc  to  |uupli' 
Br*  l  *.. '.   iiiforn  it  li'ii  .ibout  V'.inllv 
r,!i.  'fnliT. 

ri»;  .        f  TV  am)  r  ullo  spots  .ir. 
Vr!  1      .  jTltU'  «1  pi.ticrUl . 


A 

m-il  >  ■ ' 

ntMti'.i. 

nr«  I 


ii-rr.t  I  r.tU'  of  apprnxi- 
t-'i  .  as   I  r''j.ul I  'jf  .1 
1  ♦  JVC,  p  ts  i  1  i  v»*  ptibl  ii- 
.        prcn;r  n  with  ihf 
tt  V  ba<  V  -'jp  f.iTvii'pM  . 


Establisbncnt  of  Innovative  groups 
Including  programs  for  mother*  who 
have  Just  had  babies;  Btn'ss  reduc- 
tion itroups;  adolescent  groups; 
•others*  ftroup,  latem'V  ape  group, 
woBen*fi  BMpport  Rroitp;  and  parent 
participation  groupn. 

Development  of  an  administrative 
syHten  wbcroby  all  sl.iff  members 
have  bolb  .ttlninlstr.il  i vi-  ami 
pmp.ranmii'd  d\ttii's  lo  l;i'lp  pro- 
vent  *'b»rtt-unl"  and  It)  pnwide 
more  effcillve  sorvire. 


YMCA  Hiim.^  !)»'V»'lopmetU  iJi-parlnM'nl 

577  Third  Avi.nm* 

Chiila  Vist.i.  Cal  ifornia 


Cnry  D,  Matihirs,  Proji-rt  lUtviUn 


$ 5 20.  5^2 


ProJcH  t  Per  Iim! 
FY  lV7>«  -  1078 


E^il.i'  !  I  .h-.-ietil  t'f  {ourdlnalt.Ml 
pro,,!  .  .  .  .tnd  .It  I  Ivl  I  It  s  with 
thi    .;.M  Dieno  Count  V  Knvernfi«'nt  . 
Salv  'i  n  Army.  .IitVinile  Hall. 
YMt'A  1.1 -m.-ltrs  I Itrtnij-huut  S.in 
Olri  «■  'f.'unty ,  auj  » he  Hi  I  Ir rest 
Ret  •  I    i  in',  Homr» , 


Staft  .1.  vi.lopmcnt  training 
piir.r..'-.;  for  varioiiH  groups, 
In'-lK.Uttr.  the  Canp  rtMidlcLou 


i 
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MIGRANT  CHILD  ABU^E  AND  NCCieCT 
MEVEMTIOH  PWJECT 
90-C-62I  . 


The  worn  fffecfivc  wny  to  dciil  with 
child  abuse  and  m-Rlcrt  aioonR 
■  iKrant  fanilics  is  to  dcvfh>p  i\ 
syateai  lo  extend  protective  rirvircs 
to  jip.rrnt  familicH  ;it  ihelr  home 
bases;  and  lo  provide*  cdntlnuity  in 
services  while  thi-  f.uiily  is  iiK>vi»i>! 
frosi  slaU-  to  nt.itu. 

The  Count  il  works  to  hi  idRC  tlu  rap 
hetwrtMi  tlH'  nerds  of  ni^;r,int 
fanilii-s  .111(1  Ihf  esi.i»iU?;hid  thi  Id 
iTotcVlivv  Strvicc  aj;*i  cifs  in  thi* 
varioui:  Kl.ui'S  invi»lviM. 

Sinrf  ili<-  fttTvicos  pnivldrd  mist  Sc 
conHlKtrnl  x'ilh  thi-  rullurc  and 
life-stvlf  nT  thv  f.»rt.ilics,  thf 
projitl  cf7p!>isiy.cii  the  importami' 
of  the  cxtiMidird  family. 

Durinf:  thr  rtunsser,  xt.iff  mrnbcrr. 
provide  K«rviie  prujrr.t;i:M 
(i-.g.,  Ut'J'l  fit  art)  .Tnd  nove  with 
the  f;iiBlliiS.     Wicn  ailJUional 
services  src  needed,  the  Council 
relies  on  the  network  of  support 
services  wliich  it  h-is  d^-vc loped 
in  the  Bt.iles,  which  utilize 
Migrant  Ir.hor.  • 

The  project  .iddresse*;         forms  of 
child  ahuse  and  ne^*lt»ct  . 

Neglect   ib  apt  to  he  .»  nore  serious 
proble*  than  abuse.     Previous  ti> 
the  existence  of  the  pirjcrt,  verv 
limited  or  no  services  were  avail- 
able to  ni{rrunt  famiH('«4;  nany  of 
the  children  are  too  spmiI  to  vM»rk  ^ 
and  havt»  to  bo  left  durinr.  t!ie  day 
without  proper  cart. 


Thp  proj'ct   is  very  imrh  concerned  / 
with  fullur.il  factors  and  with 
iiiwedi.it<-  life  circunst.inces  t!iat 
caus^  nl>nse  and  neglect.  Social 
i,nstlt\itinn.il  factors,  uui  h  as 
the  overall  migrant   labor  systen 
are  also  inportant. 

The  e»phif;i«  is  on  |>r<*v<*nt ion 
and  to  educate  parents  on  tlie 
causes  of  aim***?  and  mno  of  the 
aUernnl  iws  .»vaila!ili  ' in  brinrii''. 
up  chil<lr*n. 

Si)ccii<c  scAViCcb  include: 

Ider  t  if  ical  ion  and  I nt  t  i  v.'nt 
in  ca?.i'S  of  cliild  Mnv.v  and 
neglect . 

Puhl ic  and  professicMial  aware- 
ness proKr.jmr.. 

Encoura»*.i»i;:  ll»e  "-i 
extended  f.imily  to  d*al  with 
the  problem. 

Providing  enerj^cnrv  child  care 
services . 

Providinr.  social  service  workern 
in  the  flel<l  to  assure  coi.ti- 
nuity  of  services.  * 

Providing  medical  and  therapeutic 
aervices  an  well  as  h<»meinakcr 
services . 

frovidior.  funds  for  enerK.ency 
■(>dica]  Services. 


40. J 
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The  pro  Ion  iniond-?  to  coniitmr 
these  s.inio  types  of  nctlvilios  In 
the  your  .ihratl.     It  vill  alsr 
sponftn*'  .«  Ndtlnn.l1  Cunferrnro  (iv 
197S  to  dral  npvi  ;f  ir.illv  yit 
child  abitfTi*  and  nrr.lcct  aroohi: 
migrant  fitmllles. 

Sign<i<cat\t  pnoducft  oic^uc/c-*  ' 

Bci^iv.illy,  the  prolcit  rt"iiilt'i 

Iq   RftVii'C^.      It    Ins  lU'Vllop.'lt 

fornil'  pi»lli'iis  .inJ  nroi  I'diiri". 
to  !».'Ip  th.'  varinji    .i.ilr';  .mil 
nRi'nrii's  involvi  I  w  rk  rK>i  i* 
effec  t  iv.'ly  witli  nl  :r.int  f-inllus. 

Setting,  nji  a  nvf^ton  whffvhv  iho 
caro  wliiih  hun  brr.un  at  the 
Algrnnt  f^imlly'^  hftrw  busi'  Is 
ctfht  initcd  In  the  fi^'ld  (or  vlci* 

Sennit lrln}(  uncr  sr.itcs  to  mip.rnnf 
child  .ihunc  *nd  nc^'.lcrt  pro'.ilrns. 

Arriving  at  fornul  »rr.in>»crirnt,'i 
with  states  to  provide  servlcos* 

Cstabl  lnhlnR  child  ahttso  rotntriln 
to  Involve  conrerned  cltlzcnft  In 
Che  solution  of  problems. 

Training  social  service  workers 
•o  that  they  can  better  under-  ' 
stand  and  deal  with  the  problems 
of  aigrant  workers. 


Ti'.ins  MijTint  Count  I  I  ♦  Inc 
P.O.   liny.  917 
?2?0  Si. It  ion  WviiA  » 
l..irc-ilo,-  icsun  7hr)-,0 


Ahd(»n  llMrr.T,  Diiis  UT 


$Vi9  ,  J 


ERIC 


1) 
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COOK  INLET  NATIVE  ASSOCIATION 
CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT  PROGRAM 
90-C-622 


Native  AiBerlc.ins  in  Am'hnr;»rf» 
ncvly  arrived  fron  sn;iU  ttiwns 
and  villai;cs,  arc  i.ftcn  unpri]:arL'd 
for  the  cronoaic  nnd  eofipetitivf 
prrtnuriH  and  pcm-vnl  life  style 
of  «t)ite  ttpcicty.    Tlie  CINA  Child 
Abunr  and  NeRlect  Vroyjan  seoks  to 
prevent,  Idvnrify  oml      jiit  chllil 
abuse  and  nip.lcCt  hy  hilplnR 
Indian  people  to  den)  with  these 
city  conditions. 

One  of  the  vnst  in|iort{'nt  needs  in 
to  restore  the  Hyslein  nf  the 
extended  fAnily  vlilrh  wait  an 
lntegr<il  part  of  life  in  the 
villages;  It  is  lust  when  the 
faally  w>ves  to  the  city. 

Tha  child  abuse  and  neglect  pro}'.r;m 
Is  one  o.'  i%  series  of  actlvilli»s 
carried  on  by  the  Cork  Inlet  N;^tivc 
Association,  which  was  founded  in 
1964  as  one  of  the  first  native 
asaoclatlons  In  Alaska. 

Tha  association  operates  a  number 
of  protraas  designed  to  enhance 
appreciation  of  native  culture, 
and  or§anlte  activities  and  pru- 
graas  to  aeet  the, social  and 
•eonottlc  needs  of  native  flaskans. 

CxjAplcs  of  other  programs  Include 
a  coaprthenslva  Mnpower  progra« 
whlc^  provides  both  job  training 
and  placement ;  a  boarding  hoac 
program  to  assist  native  students 
to  Itavt  thtlr  hoaa  villages  to 
stttod  high  school;  a  youth  center 
Itt  Aachoraga;  a  drlvar  education 
prograa;  a  vlUagt  health  aid 
prograa. 


*fherc  in  little  abuse  h*Tr  uf 
native  ehlldien  by  their  parmtf;. 
Tfw  w*o%t  Serious  proMems  devfli«;> 
from  nep.lert.    Murli  of  the  niK'^'c-t 
problem  Ij»  directly  related  to  ihe 
destruction  of  the  fxtt*nded  f.inllv 
or  kinship  Hupportu.    When  parmts 
move  with  tin-  childm,  into  Amlmr- 
ngc,  they  «re  not  rultntally 
prepared  for"  contlnunus  and  sole 
responr.tpll * ty  for  children. 

In  general,  tlt^  caur.al  factors  of 
»ost  concern  are  thnse  related  to 
cultural  f.iclnrs,   iTttinedlAte  *  ife 
c  ircupistanres  and  social  and 
institutional  factors.    One  of 
the  le.idinK  causes  of  stress  is 
sncial  isniation.  , 

Ttje  projrri  prnvldes  some  services 
itself,  otlu'r  throuKh  referrsU  to 
vatious  folate  and  private  agencies;. 

A  key  factor  in  the  Project's 
child  abuse  and  neglect  program 
la  the  use  of  faally  aldos  who 
play  a  aajor  role  In  creating  a 
bridge  between  the  lonely,  Isolated 
faaily  and  the  supporting  cosBunlty. 
Faally  aides,  work  part-tlae  with 
client  faaillcs  and  providf  highly 
skilled  lay  counseling,  based  upon 
training  provldad  by  CINA.  In 
addition,  they  provlda  trana^r- 
tatlon,  hoae  vlalta,  and  ass^ stance 
In  locating  natlve'ralattd  rtcrc 
atlonal  and  cultural  activities 

Kaally  aldca  alao  tubatltutt  for 
extended  kin  Mabtra  who  arc  not 
prcacnt  In  Anchorage.    Thtsa  aides 
arai  literally  a  substitute  extended 
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f.mily  flnd  rotintitiite  a  r.ijor  pirt 
of  an  overall  "carlnR  c(»inr»unlty . '* 
T^v  projt't  t  opera tcH  on  the  pre-  - 
mine  that  support  for  parents  and 
chilitren  irrn  st  rome  not  only  fron 
a  *'lielping  .tf^onry"  but  t'rtm  a 
'Vurtmmiiv  iliat  caret;." 

Sjvc<i(<c  sc*.v/cc4  'incttttlfi 

Invent  ir.tl  ion,  Itont  i  f  ii  at  Ion, 
evaJ'atfon  ami  treatncnt  of 
rite  reports. 

Cooperation  .in<l  roonli nation 
with  ot'aer  service  sntTc its 
fldrh'.IS  the  Alask.i  ?«'ativr 
lU-rijf.al  C»»itLT»;  the  pirvnt 
orf;ani7al  ion,  CINA;  and  th.* 
State-  DiviRhiii  of  Snri.il  Servlri*?!. 

.  Co?r»?unily  devclopiaenl  and 
e4igcaiion. 

Inrreas.inH  the  number  of  Indian 
foster  hoim's. 

'InsurinR  th.it  efforts  to  hilp 
childien  and  famlMes  in  distress 
are  fully  intrr.rated  with  other 
CINA  programs  anil  with  other 
agencies  in  the  Anchorage 
coHiunity. 

TraininR  is  for  both  family  aides 
and  for  White  social  workers  so 
that  they  can  better  understand 
and  wore  effectively  assist 
native  American  faniUes 

Referral  to  other  appropriate 
agencies. 

The  project  intends  to  continue  the 
saae  typ«s  of  activities  during  the 
next  year. 


SipniHicant  (lccmptUtmi*^\t^  otcfnu'c 

0  ' 

D<»yelopnent  of  the  Fanily  Aide 
Program  to  ref.licato  tin- 
extended /^iiily  within  the  url>an 
tttttting* 

E«stabliKli:Mnr  of  the  .-hild  abuso 
and  m»pIort  program  an  oiie  that 
can  be  trii?5t<'d  by  the  n.-itivi* 
Aneri'tan  faiiilies.  'Tin*  Id<«nti- 
fi  rat  ion  ili:vflopod  belvocn  the 
incUvidual  n  It  ivc  fanily  and  thf 
projert  is  so  Ktron^  that  nanv 
farailici.  .-<lay  in,  the  "notvork" 
and  recruit  otiier  fanilies. 

Helping  the  dcslRnatcd  state 
aj;tnry  tn  boccme  more  aware  of 
an«1|  Rymt'ntlirt  ir  to  nativv^  cul- 
tural tradition?*  and  life  stylos. 

J"  , 

Initiation  of  classes  oo  positive 
paronting  bu|k  for  cliont 
famiiles  nn^Au' general  public. 

Tnitiatioir  of  infant  Bt imulat ion 
classes  in  rtjn jiiiu'tlon  with  the 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center. 

Development  of  greater  cotanunity 
awareness  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem    of  child  nc[;lect 
and  the  help  Sources  available. 

Achievement  of  greater  coord ina* 
tion  between  the  native  American 
family  needs  and  the  various 
white  social  work  agencies. 

In  sunnaVy,  the 'child  abuse  and 
neglect  project  has  become  a 
focus  for  all  the  family*s  needs, 
nol  Just  those  related  to  child 
abuse  and  neglect.  ^ 
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Cook  InU-t  rCitlvc  Asso(  Iition 
P.O.  to%  51S 


KunUnr,  ?^^^yct  I'vrWx! 


W5ESU0  COUfiTY-NO^THtPti  CHfYEHNE 
CHILD  AlUSt  AND  NECLKT  ^LRVICE 
PHOJECT 
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This  pro  J  Pit  ni;sUts  Ci»nnt  v  scrvi**- 
pror.ri**"*  I"  |»r«»vI(!o  pr  Ui  'livi.* 
Bcrvi«       to  ♦•hihlr»'ii  .ml  r.imiHt's 
And  inrUidf';  tin-  Vorih*  rn  ri»evvnrn* 
RfSrrv.ntlon,     It   i«  IntciKli-il  tc> 
d{T«Mi?»tr.itt'  to  tlic  St.T.i'  1)1'  Montini 
thi-  npod  for  Lfu  r.-l  ihlMri-n's 

scrvlrcji  In  rur.il  .ircis;  >nv\  tin* 
(riiRlbitltv  of  i»r«n/liUn>-.  nuch 

social  work«'rs. 

The  ti-rrltory  r.crvcH  l»v  tliis  r»'»'" 
je»t,  essenlijllv  rur.il  .jjiJ  i|iiitr 
poor,  ha«  liLlU-  ur  rK»  sorlnl 

The  project  drill.  wUh  .^11  forrs  of 
child  abn^i»  anH  ni-rlt*''*^'  f'hild 
abufie  and  n^v.W-ri  pro.ilrn;  of 
NorlhtTM  ChPVJ'i\iii'  Indian  pecpli- 
BOiieCim'H  St  PHI  from  njlliir.il 
differences.    Frequent ly.   In  tli^ 
past,  there  was  i\  tend4'nrv  tf>  sock 
to  solve  aurh  problrn!*  bv  rinovinp. 
children  fro«  thc-ir  hones  and 
pla«ilflf  then  In  foster  hynes  with 
non-Indian  faniHes  or  In  the  c;»re 
of  InatltotlonB  for  Indian  children, 

Froblcna  stewninc  from  iffcnedUte 
\lfe  cUciUk.   -  rs  nurh  aft  poverty, 
'unemployment  .  laclal  and  etiinic 
dlacrlmfnatl^n,  and  »ub»tandard 
housing  ate  found  on  the 'reserva- 
tion.   They  are  fgund,  perhapiT  to 
an  even  prraier  extent,  in  the 
area  aurroundlnR  tb^  coal -mining 
tovns  of  Colstrip  and  rorsyth. 
These  factors  result  In,  rtresg 
¥hlch  Is  sosietloes  refl-cted  in 
child  abuse.    Services  In  the  area 


of  jir»-vont  1o!f  .Ml. 5  cirlv  i  n :  orV'-n- 
Hor,  .ire  strr^'i^l.  .tnd  i;.phi»*H  i 
i»n  r.inily  tmltv. 

S]^'(^Jc  JC.n\''i'»"^  tnctu*'-: 

Crib»:.  lnt«  rv.nt  i»'M  ' 
Irniilinti-  lift-  rlrrnn-.i  ts 
and  ni'i'd.  " 

CnmiRfl  iny, . 

llorti'raVer  rfrviri»*«. 

In-hone  chilil  i  .ire. 

In-homt  activliios  tt»  «  nb.»n«  e 
♦■II V  i  ronn'^n  t  .ir*l  inpr<»vi 
pii'cnt-rhi  I'i  int'^rart  Ij>r  . 

KmirRtniy  child  tare. 

Tran^portat Inn  strvlcrs. 

A  24-liour  liolp  1  Ine. 

Parent  cffectlvrncss  tralninR. 

Community  awari-nesft  edu<  ation 
about  the  Bfrlnusness  rf  child 
«bn*ie  and  nep.lect;  the  avail- 
ability of  Rt'rvirrs;  infrrnatlon 
on  how  to  hecin34'  a  foster  parent. 

A  Inultldlsclpl  Inarv  team  and  review 
system  to  coordinate  activities  has 
been  fnroed  l/^twcen  various  .ift  ncies 
and  service  facilities.  Tlu' 
wult idiKclpl Inarv  tfara  rfviivs 
caBCB  and  makes  in;ij<»r  decisions 
concernlnn  Intake,  treatment 
and  tervlnat Ion . 


I 
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ERIC 


•nu-  pt<.l<-<  t    Inr.-n!  ■  nnt  innr  Mnnt  an.i  H-n  ,  r  n.-nf  of    •;>,  i.il 


tlen  ni'.-.t  vr.ir. 


Anr>l>Ji  r  pr.'  I'irt    \     .1  si  id''  pr<- 
n.Mifit        ill";  i  t'h»''!  in  liifiirr 
li.xtftl  <•  .|i>.  lit  i-h  i  M  .ilMf.i'  .iiitl 

I  hruiii'h  \  II.-  pr«i  )i'  »  . 

Inl  r<' lih  t  Inn  df  t-r,  ui  i  .h-iI  iliilil 

I  r^'.ilrrtii   pvPfc'.r.ui!  , 

Fror.r>'  •»  i"  prnvi»li»ui  n  t  '.Iit- 
di     i  ]>\  iu  irv  .ippr<M -li  li»  tin* 
|/r«>hl  l  it  nf  f  hi )  M  .il>ii  it'  .nnl 
ni'p.l  i  i't . 

Cr»nrninnv  I'lln-ati'Mi  pr»»!'.r.i-.  .  In 
an  .ui'.i  wldcli  w.is  prrvUuislv 
vorv  si*ri<inslv  ul^l^■I■^^•rVi'(^  ar.  f«ir 

thiUI  .iliti'io  and  tu  j:ltu  t  lUTvicrs 
mrv  lunriTtud  . 

UnrkiitK  <">'  SiTVli.  avTrrnrntM  with 
Northnn  Ciu-yrnnt'  tril>al  rourt. 


4:0 


P.O.  Uox  1 /.M 


bo  .IV.. i  l.iM.'  .lUiiii*   :Uw  i-' 
a  "»I  ni  n  "oV   lur  K'lr  .1  in  vi'l upr •■iit 
of   I'riit  rM  r  I  vr       t  vi<  r  Systi'ti  ■  .  ** 


i  FY  r</  '.  -  I'w'rt 
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OtVELOPIMC  A  COhMUUlTY  OF  CHILD 
CARE  AND  CONCERN  FOR  NATIVE 
AHERIC4M  CHILOREN  AND  FAMILIES 
90-C-62^* 


This  proj'.r.im  d<»alf5  alnost  exclu- 
sively with  an  uH>..n  Indian 
pooul.ttlon,  and  Is  c"»n<i»rncd  with 
flic  lilt  .11  inp^the  tr.ir.filtion  of  iho 
rcservittlon  indlati  lo  urbal  livinp.; 
and  equipping  him/her  to  \ihv  tho 
supportive  ncrvlccr.  ,iv.iilabli*  in 
new  and  «tranKC  sottii-)*  ulthijut 
losing  important  cl  :i"nLS  in  ihv 
Indian  heritage. 

This  project  alrm  to  (kvelop  .inonj.' 
white  «ot  lal  work  af.ciiLios  a  b»'tti*i* 
understanding  of  th.«  cvJltiiri',  tra-  . 
ditions*  jnd  life  styU'  ot  Airt>rii*nn^ 
Indisn  people.    A  prlnwry  objertivr' 
is  to  rorroc  t  iievcrt^  ticf  Ic  ienc  Ics 
in  the  service  provided  to  Indlnn 
families.    Another  important  ;iim 
la  to  dcvL'lop  a  traini'd  group  cif 
Indian  social  workers  who  would  be 
bettor  able  to  serve  Indian  fami- 
lies and  hflp  to  brldj-.i*  the  gap 
between  Indian  familiea  and  thr 
conventional  social  work,  atructurts 

The  project  deals  with  all  form<i 

— lyf  "cntmtuse'  jTTd  TtTTfTPct; — mrir--  • 

.lect  Is  more  of  a  prohlem  than 
abuse.    It  is  eappcially  designrd* 
however »  to  correct  such  conditions 
as  foster  hosie  placement  of  Indian 
children  in  white  taitiilies. 

Tht^rQj*tf"^^fwt*««4^  on  ch^ld^abu5c 

neglect  which  are  (TaGaed  by 
cultural  factors  and  innediatr 
life  clrcunstances  such  as  unemploy- 
■ent,  discrimination*  tw^using  and 

\ 


It  Is  .il'^«»  roncrrn-  I  r;Ith  sr"i.»l 
Ini't  itjit  iu:i.il  fnct.»r',  siKh 
urban on,  i nst  I ♦     lon.il  1  '  I' 
o(  undj»r!;t  •^ndinj'.,  .md  pr»-iuHi  ■ 
toward  IndS.ni  ''"tl        t  '  • 

Spcciiiv  6k":\hC'CS  inciuk't 

Wclf.iro  '.nd  Kntnilv  Srrvico 
CentiTji  whirli  .irc  thd  t(» 
exiHlinr,  n  rworV  of  .hild  pra- 
tccllvi'  .'jntl  ♦*.imllv  stTvIrc 
organi^nt  ictn*;  in  ihc  Mlnnc'ij-ol 
arc.'i.     lndi,iM  HtudtiU  .ild^n  .ni 
an  important  p^>rt  of  cho  pr'»»,t«in 

Devciiipiiij;  .md  t'.aklnr  u'-.e  of  .in 
lnt^rdi^.(•ipl  inary  .iii|>ro,u'h  to 
train  qunliflod  Ind'.in  fanilv 
advoc.ilc^,  student  aides  an.! 
community  workers,  and  a  ^*.ro»»p 
of  graduate  Hchool  IntcrnJJ. 

Developing  preventive  interv»«n- 
tion  procesM^  throu^.h  a  c.is»» 
m.-.iagcment  and  monltorinr,  pro- 
gram. 

Developinf.  an  early  warninj? 
and  emergency  r.ervicc  system 
compatible  with  Indian  com- 
munity life  styles. 

^^IkAvclopinK  rccom'i'.irndat  Ions  for 
the  formulation  of  Federal  and 
State  social  policy  designed 
to  result  in  programs  more 
responsive  to  Amcfican  Tndi^" 
life  style. 


economic  deprivation. 


4il 
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ovldlnRcllnlc.ll  services 
■uch  as  counseling,  rcfcrriil 
^nd/or  ad>v>carv  •ervlcc* 

Drvelopinf;  and  conducting 
training  and  yvuih  »omln:irs. 

Spcdiic  p^cducfi,  incZudc: 

Tlio  a^nclpal  prodtirt  hnf.  l>J*on 
su^flben.    A  report  on  thr 
fecently  held  n.itlonal  ci  Hoqulun 
on  child  nbusc/TM»:',lccr »  Is  In 
preparation. 

Work  wUh  UiiiUJ  Indian  Civ.up 
Hoi!n>  ro  establish  ?4  liour  cu>c*- 
goocv  housing;  for  ahanddnid  . 
ncRlccted  children.    Brcansf-  of  y 
Stati-  1  Icons Inr.  roatrlct  Innr. , 
this  J^orvlce  is  or.ly  for  children 
from  12  years  and  uldcr,. 

With  tho  help  nf  other  Indian 
conimunlty  aKenrlcs,  the  pro.) or t 
hMn  hcRun  a  volunteiT  llcensod 
network  of  Family  Sateiyii*  Homes 
fifrthe  emcrgent-y  placement  c>T 
children  under  12* 

CstabUflhmont  of  Drop-In  Center, 
wMch  has  be^n  of  f tj^ve  in 
deallnR  wItVi  nir"*pvt'Vcnnoh  of 
child  abuse  and  nepject.  Tin* 
atmosphere  Is  Informal  and  in 
line  with  the  culture  and  customs 
of  the  Indian  community. 

Approximately         to  300  children 
are  being  «ervod  at  the  Center. 
The  Drop-li^  Centtir  and  weekend 
activities  carry  out  the  tra- 
dition of  the  exincded  family; 
assistance  Is  available  at  all 
rises.    Project  staff  is  available 
for  crisis  Intervention  24  hours 
a  day. 


Thc'Drup-in  C<'nt<»r  and  wt '  trend 
act^lvltioK  proi.ran  al«o  provi.do 
specific  rdufitt  ionai  and  cul- 
tural event's -fiir  various 
atnJlericcs,  ^♦'.r..*  a  Confon-r  ? 
on  llrb.-in/Rc*.  r^'jt  Ion  l)evi'lnr:nont 
a  Confprence-on  Vndian  Y<.iuth  and 
the  family;  tin-  latinchin:*.  of  a 
m'i5:«;lve  coiTr.rinii4-y  lie.ilth  avare-. 
ncj^s  prop.ran;  .i  re^^Nnal  rtoering 
attended  by  MO^         •  . 

Est.'fhl  ifihment  of  Taniily  Vlvocatc 
Training.  Proi»r.:n^'*  ftlV  nat  ivr 
Ami-riean  students;  these  Indian 
student  aides  liave  becone  a  key 
lnp,rcdlent   In  ili*'  Project '.s 
succ5*$;s.     This  I'rngram  ir, 
already  beginning  to  fill  the 
need  for  natlvi-  Am-ricnn  softial 
workers  who  e.in  help  Ind*  ai 
fflt.tllies  and  dr  iv  upon  tlu 
exiMtinp,  v/hitp  coununlj^  j:u< 
work  structure  for  some  of  tli"  - 
help  Ihoy  need. 


Universliy  of  Minnt-KOta 
Center  for  I'rhan  and  Rof.lor..^ Af f 
311  Walter  l>lhrar)|^ 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  5545'i 


JoKn  UetTTTorse',  M'rec'tor 


Fund  In  p. 
$540, y93 


Project  Per iod 
FY  1«J75  -  iV?^ 


i 
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m  CHOCTAW  CV\1V<  ON  CHILD  ABUSt 
AND  NEGLECT 
SO-C-$25  • 


The  network  of  social  fcervlncs 
available  in  the  .^rca  has  nut 
vorktfd  for  thi*  Clioctaw  Indi.m 
Corfunity.    Ttils  project  srcks  iro 
dcnonH^ratc  that  nuch  a  K^^^^P 
be  hvlpeil  moxv  effectively  by  n 
^ToyTnin  designed  to  meet  ill;  r.tircial 
nectlR.    The  project  wcrkr,  to  liridKe 
the  p.jp  hetwiMMi  Lln»  nerds  of  I  he 
tribe  nn(i»  the  white  sorial  work 
structure  which  provides  the  f 
necesfiary  serviced.  ^ 

A  sif.nlf leant  element  in  t)u*  - 
prop  ram  Is  the  fort  .th«%t  the  HNiff 
Is  nlnoivt  entirely  Chuctov.  An 
exception  is  the  project  director 
who  h;ul  had  previous  expertence  In 
dealltiK  with  Chm  taw  people. 

A  badic  iwerall  concern  Is  to 
strcnKthen  lndi*in  f.inlly  life.  The 
project  nddreR!iP4  nil  forms  of 
abu86  and  neglect . 

As  far  as  cause^t  are  concerned, 
Cha  project  views  child  dhusc  and 
H#glart  as  a  ewWiwrttton  of  cytru- 


ral »  immediate  life  circumstances 
and  personal  f actors*    Ne^^lect  Is 
a  greater  problem  than  abuse,  and 
■ost  abuse  is  alcohol-related . 
One  of  the  problems  her^  has  to  do 
w{ch  definition.    What  is  abAJse 
and  neglect  by  white  middle-clnss 
standards  is  not  abuse  and  neglect 
within  the  Choctaw  culture. 


Vorkinp  tn  rerovr  Chncl.iy 
children  f<fH:i  l<iir.  term  f<isi';r 

e.  M'e  sltu.it  ion  «  .ind  r*?sl<M  <ni; 
then  lo  their  n.«tur.il  f.mili»':;, 
when  .Tppropr l.itf*.  • 

Woi  kin,'  witii  n.iliiml  p.in-.Uj:  to 
correct  sitci.st  ions  th.if  rule 
riTiov.il  of  i  h  M  dri  ti  n<'i'c.!';.i  ry , . 
This  i  UVol  v<*r  ,iv!;eR«;il»j;   liul  i  - 
viiln.il  and  fui-illy  needs. 

Supporting,  siT.Ii'rs  to  th«' 

f. 'imily,  noeh  .is  ilay  care '.itHl 
parent  Inn  tr.Mnini\. 

EnerRcncy  Hervici-:,  for  chlUlmi. 

PuhliC  educ.itiou  lf>  nuike  the 
community  .iw.irr  of: 

,         The  serlouf:n(  «;s  of  K\w  pri'blm 
of  child  ."ibiisv  .Tnd  ner.lvtt. 


The  rights  of  children. 


Tlie  various  s^'rvice^  nv.TilaMe 
to  help  the  f.inlly. 

9 

This  project  will  ci»ntinue  Its 
present  activities  in  the  next 
#undlnf;  yi>ar.     No  f undament.il 
changes  ore  propof^ed  .    Emphasis  • 
will  continue  lo  Wc  on  the  return 
of  Choctaw  Indi/ni  children  In 
fester  care  pl.Tcement  to  their 
natural  parents  and /or  extended 
fan41iLn. 
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Whllc  the  jKolert  stJiff  crmpi- 
tlon  and  «*thod  and  type  i! 
operation  do  not  lend  thcmrtclvcs 
to  the  dfvelopircnt  of  dornifltntary 
■atcrlaU,  ninR  iirtlclPB  bavv 
been  piibllahtd  in  the  f»K>nlhty  ^ 
tr'Jhal  newnp.ipi  r;  uni'  nrLli>le 
hab  appeared  in  the  Ai8iM:!,itlnn 
on  Ancrlcan  Ind  Um  Affalrn 
Bulletin. 

Fn»vif;lon  of  cxvry,cT\c.y  H'TvIcc3  to 
ovrr  100  childriMi*  prlmni  11  y 
pl.K»'r.('nt«  In  i»r.s'rr.»-ncv  tii^Mi  r 
horn'ii  for  pprin«!ri  ot  onL-  to  10 
days. 

Idrnt  U  Ication  of  116  Ch'cM-taw 
chlhlnn  In  pJ .it  trirnl ,  rcprt  Jionr- 
IfiR  f»ff  differcMiT  famllio!!.  Six 
of  Ihrse  chlldv.in  have  hccn 
reunited  with  the  ir  fanillt'::; 
36  msea  arc  uiulrr  rev  lev. 

r.ttahlifshment  of  a  nvstrn  of  ^ 
youth  rourt  refoifcs  wlm  arc 
■enbert  of  the  tribe. 


Ml»Bi«Rippl  Band  of  C!ioctaw  Indians 
Bourc  7»  Box  21 


PhUHp  Hirtin,  Director 


Fund  Ik)', 


the  Project  appears  to  have  m;idi' 
"•TunfTlrant  strldi-s  Jn  returoinp, 
Choctaw  children  to  ^he  trihe  and 
In  brldRlnc  the  r«P  hetween  tho 
Choctaw  ptioples*  needs  and  tlif 
white  social  •ervlcc  establ  l.shincnt . 


41  } 
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KU  NAIf  Ut  SHA'  (CARINr.) 
90-C-626 


Project  Ku  N.ik  We  Sha*      ilfi  with  . 
child  abuftc  .iml  neRh'cl  a»:i<ing 
Indian  familir*.  prlrnnrMy  by 
■trt'iiRthcninr  fnmllv  sysins  to 
deal  with  nnjnr  nocinl,  rnUtirnl, 
ccnnonic  and  r»i(  ial  prol^lit";  vhirh 
precipitate  oIhihl'  and  niT. t  sit- 
uations OH  till'  restTvni  ij»n .  Tbt* 
af f irnuit ion  .ind  use  of  tlu* 
extended  family  network  in  ihe 
YrtklnM  culture  Js  vital   in  .isnlst- 
Inn  f.^mil  ivB. 

CARIKr  believed  thai  pffventinR 
•nd  rontrollinj:  .irlu.il  or  jmtcii- 
tlal  child  abusr  and  neKl«'<'t 
conditions  on  thr  ri'serv.il  Ion  can 
bent  be  achieved  tlirouph  direct 
•erviren  to  Indiin  (lieiUs.  indian 
•orlal  workerH  are  inportant  because 
^hey  arc  anre  kn'>w1 1'd^eabK*  about 
the  Ynkiiaa  cul litre  and  the  prf)b- 
lemii  and  isiiues  cMcnts  •u'^.t  face 
In  rearing  their  cliildren. 

Services  arc  closely  coordinated 
with  exlitlng  Si.itc  proprans  and 
facilltiea.  with  CARING  providing 
the  lead  and  direction  of  the 
delivery  of  social  services  to 
Indian  clients. 

The  project  addreRses  all  forns  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect;  but  « 
tttpha sizes  preventive  services 
whenever  possible.    Staff  views 
child  abuse  and  neglect  in  the 
context  of  both  total  fanily  and 
cowiunity  environments. 


A  fitn;la!:ti'nt  1 1  h-O  fif  of  tin-  sl.iff 
is  ih.it  a  'vric-ifV  snurrr   if   s".  rt  -.. 
li'.ulhir.  io  cbilil  alutri'-  .        n-  zliM  t 
on  llu'  rnsj-rvr'.l  l«»n  ar<- 
f.'ii  tops'  rlo'c  I     t         lit  f  ii|'ii:.»l 
an<l  riK  i-U  ih  ;i  i  l  tf  Inn.tl  i .     i:a  '.. 

cuntr-.t  nf  ll.I     1/   I  ii  l  , 

In  providing  rtiv-Ue^,  O'    im-i  mI 
\\»*\  cli'volopt't!  prc'UM  tiv     \*»v\  itn*. 
rel  ilioiwliips  \'llh  I'TV'Miit  : 
Hiw\u  \K'A'Xo  lulp  l.i'.-.tlii  I'n 
nt(  (.'f.>;  try  sctc  i  ll  **<-rviii:i,  tl 
also  i--i'^li.iPi::i     out  rr.ult  iiii»«tr;  . 
tn.rra'.h  hij'h  rl:\.  I'-ni  Ij-  —  ihnj-.- 
idintiiicd  at:  hiViiiv.  tlir  t)i« 
pott  nl  lal  for  itiviO  vinu  ni  \.  i  t  ii 
clilKl  .ibuse  iuyu  ari'lert. 

A  V.^^V  concern  of  CAKU:':  i-:  t:» 
stop  iho  reWfV.U  ff  chil»litn  U-om 
Indian  funilit:^  aril  Ow  pi  i»'«tti»'t 
of  such  childri'n  in  i.'hitj-  i(»'.ur 
families.    As  a  ttMi5ic<|uen«    .  nn*- 
of  the  project's  primarv  i'«»n« cms 
is  to  obtain  irure  Indian  UiMtr 
psrents. 

Project  Rtaff  h.iR  also  facililatod 
the  return  to  tl»r  reservatio!!  nf 
the  Yatfrima  chUdren  who  wi-re 
removed  prior  tn  the  proJet'tVn 
existence.    Such  action  ifi  taken 
ill  response  to  family  requtstB 
when  it  is  in  the  be9t  interests 
of  the  child. 
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Frogmvi  «iphaal«  haa  alao  been 
f laced  on  the  return  of  1n<IUn 
children  to  the  ''iitttfide^  fnMlly" 
ayateK  ualng  project  •mtf^cney  cere 
reaourcea  and  Intermediary  Indian 
foater  care  plecencnta.  Indtdn 
adoptione  have  bcm  non-existent^ 
in  the  project's  aervlce  di'llvery 
ayatetn. 

SptCAiic,  6t\v4C.eA  inetudtt 

24-hourt  aeven  day  a  week  crtslt 
acrvice. 

24-bour  enerf.rncy  shelter  for 
.   chil  irc-n. 

Coordin<it  ton  of  acrvlcee  to 
famlUce  requiring  multiple 
acrvlci-a  fron  conirunity  sources. 

Devi'ltfpeiont  of  comnunity  av,irc- 
nesa  of  the  aoriouftneaa  ot  child 
abttttc  and  neglect  and  aourcca 
available  for  help. 

Initiation  of  a  aystev  for 
ataffinK  and  mouitoring  all  Inrtian 
child  welfare  casca  at  the  rcaer- 
vation  and  county  level  to  inaure 
proper  caae  hendl.ing  and  dispo- 
aition. 

Froviaion  of  training  aervicea 
to  local  health,  education  and 
social  aervlce  pro feaa ion/la  .in 
the  area  of  child  abuae  and 
•bttae  vith  reapect  to  Indian 
fMiliea.  ' 

Training 'Indian  fttiiliaa  in  child 
rearing. 

Otlliaation  of  project  aocial 
work  ataff  in  an  activa  Indian 
child  ifalfare  advocacy  role  ia 
tiM  County  Juvenile  Justice 
•ytttB. 


One  unpubliahed  riiacarch  pnper, 
presented  at  a  national  child 
abuse  and  neglect  sympoaluM* 
outlined  thr  impart  of  aocial 
eystenn  on  Indian  family  nct- 
worka  ond  hov  it  resulta  in 
adolcnrcnt  involvrncnt  in  the 
juvenile'  justice  aysteei. 

tigtUiicant  accompl i^hmaiU  Anctxidti 

Coordination  of  child  abuse  and  . 
neglect  Nervicea  under  the 
Tribal  Council.    Tlicae  were 
formerly  supplied  by  other 
public  agencies  on  a  rather 
fragmented  baais* 

Catahl iciment  of  a  special 
counnrling  and  advocacy  pro' 
gram  for  Indian  adolescenta  to 
help  them  in  their  difficulties 
with  the  Juvenile  justice  aysten 
snd  with  fsmily  conflict. 

Initistion  of  s  special  community 
educstlon  program  to  develop 
swsreness  of  the  seriousness  of 
child  abuse  snd  neglect  snd  the 
sources  of    s^silsble  help. 

Estsblishment  of  an  orgsnixed 
esse  work  system  charscterised 
by  coordinstion  of  servicee 
including  fsmily  counseling, 
child  advocscy  snd  intervention 
with  non-Indisn  socisl  work 
sgencies  for  specific  services. 

Otvslopmsnt  snd  refin«.^nt  of 
Indisn  child  wolfsrs  esse 
tksodling  procedures  for  Stste 
socisl  service  delivery  systems 
on  the  ressrvstion. 
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Hm  YakiM  Indian  nation 
F.O.  Box  432 

Itor^aniah,  Waahlngton  fS94S 


Maxina  V.  Robblna,  Director 


Funding 


Fro j act  Period 
FY  1975  -'1978 


ERJC  "-WtO-Tt-IT 
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PtMO!:nfrAfioti  r-^JCCT  roR 
coo;:ti*.vTrD  octr.tHY  or  local, 

STATt,  A'JO  HILIT/.RY  SOCIAl 
SfKVICrS  TC  OWWTU  AND 

rAHiLir^  !^ESioir;r.  ut  a 
HiLn/7;y  nAsr  oh  in  sunROLnninr, 
KUr.AL  rnirjT.its 


Su1ui{'<n  lo  thi*  yriAi^cn  of  i*)il*H 

ri'Bc  ♦     t  tn.i  itm\  III-    ^vrroiffiJ hir. 
rur*it  fh'ill.m  «o'r  '.inUy  H«-J<  in 
Hir  f^cvi  lop "i'tit  oT  .»  Loopcr.il  ivi» 
iirr/»n  'i:   iit  bc-r.Virn  "lllt.irv  nn'l 
civil  i.ri  State-  ;ri<<  O^Utity  nT'iiii- Ifji. 
In  th\H  V  ly  jurHiUrrlonnl  i 
and  H*  rvi''   nrr«is  r.ir.  be  IHonr  I- 

ri»gtrlc*  1<;»»K  of  lVf:«i.il,  Si. He 
and  r«>(iMt>  ti^^andjfli.-n. 

Tfe  proj»»ct  pruv?<Irn  >i  hrof*!  rnnj.c 
o''  nvrvircn  to  f.rnUlrs  In  rrl'~iif« 
lnr]u«ll<i«*.  oiitri'fli'li  ant)  foU^^wup, 
••crRco'^v  foi»t«r  citrc,  fanOy  . 
>h«ltcr«  iirid  hork'tnjtkcr  ind  circ- 
tak#r  ncrvlcca.    Individual  ciitc- 
^rk  tcrvlrea  are  cmaplcmcntod  t>y 
group  activity. 

Tn  its  piultldlacipl  Inary  case 
UMgrtteiit  teaa  approach,  the 
project  aevka  to  dcM>nat|«t«  a 
cooperative  eyetem  for  cRe 
fiading,  reglftterlnr,  and  proceaalng 
of  child  abyee  and  neglect  eirua* 
tiOM  between  the  ^tmy  end  the 
State  of  Tenneeeee.  Service 
delivery  ie  extended  to  isolated 
rtiral  areat. 

Hm  project  alto  eeeke  to  deaon- 
etrate  the  valua  of  a  coordinate^ 
coMMity  education  program  and  a 
eye tea  for  interetate  exchange  of 
inforvation  vith  Kentucky. 


The  pit'lfi't  in  lntfrcffl<-(i  tn 

dftrrrtnin*;: 

WhctluT  rhlld  Ml>nsf  nnd  m",  lf.;l 
Ik  now  llkciv  !*•  o«*cur  j  nu 
*  nllll  iry  fiimlU.  r  than  In  tl> 
noil- riH  J  tnry  poput.il  Ion, 

Vlu'lli.T  sR.iklnr  i»rP'"opriatc 
»i»rvlrr:;  .ivnM.'ibU  vlll  T\  C\v  *• 
lnrl(I(iu*c  of  child  .il-une  nnO 
nc*p,lcrt  In  rew^tt*  rural  ari-.>  ** 

The  pro.Urt  arekfi  to  .-irtdrran  all 
fron  of  rhllJ  abuse  and  ncr1«>rr. 
It  ia  concerned  wllh  r«-diicln;:  th«- 
diaruptlonn  of  fnnily  life  du*  to 
the  etrcni;  of  IfWMMllrtc  life  cli- 
cuMtann*^,  partictilarly  In 
nilitary  rural  populationa. 

It  ie  alfio  concerned  with  identi- 
fying cultural  factora*  and  the 
atreatea  frnn  Inaedlate  life 
circuBstaiiceet  frequc-nt  nove^* 
fanily  aeparation,  and  laolatlon. 

It  alec  aeeka  to  find  out  if 
there  are  differencce  between 
civilian  and  nilitary  populationa. 

SptcHit  At^^fACtk  incladtt 

Caee  finding,  reetry  and 
proceeving. 

Direct  service  delivery. 


its 


I 
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betMtn  tbr  two  St. It  en  nnA 
vtriout  cmmilc*  invo1v(5d* 

Batablithinr  fncrRencV  ndoU'Scrnt 
•nd  family  Rhrltrrs. 

Tralninii  pr6if  rt  9la\  f  .iH'i 
rompunity  i      <  ••ionnU. 

Fublic  awnrcncBo  and  rnmunlty 
•ducat ton. 

Cat^taker  arrvlrea  for  b<>t1) 
•ituations. 

Tbt  principal  output  h.is  been 
•ervic«af 

D«vi}lo|Nwni  of  public  uvjrcneaa 
•nd  cMwmity  education  through 
■eetinKa.  workahoj^a,  aeulnarn 
•nd  eofiforcncea  haa  cabled  th« 
project  to  Mko  conaidcrnliU 
yrograaa  tovard  intcroRcncy 
coop«racion  and  coordination 
b«t«««n  varioua  aarvica  aftvnciaa. 

•trtnfttlicning  caratakar  aarvieaa. 

tevalopMst  ot  iraup  activity  for 
wfvaa  of  military  man* 

Ultra  Ma  baan  a  ataady  riaa  of 
faffarrala  racaivad  during  tha 
life  of  tha  rrojact:    7S  In 
If 74,  159  in  1975  and  4U  in 
1974,    Tlwra  ia  a  daclina  in  tha 
f«f«titiofl  of  abuaa  and  neglact 
criaia  in  faailiaa  vhard  mothara 
ara  Involvad  in  group  activitiaa. 


Irniu  KJi^f  I),  p.irti'i'ni  of  \h\  >^'\ 

ScrvircB 
Sorliil  Service  ?  !)ivlKion 
'40.'*  Smli*  Offiro  BuiUHnj; 


Jrnnne  D>'CU!»,  Pirnlor 
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rmiD  ADVOCACY  P.ESOUftCP.  OPAMCinr,* 

(C/-t^t) 

FOR  HIIITAVY  r,vjlUr:»  IN  11IC 
S/'';  AfiTOMin  Af:^A 


I'll-  m- 'f  J*:.*!!'"  r.jn  •  ■  r'f  Mi  vi-  i.';  li* 

riliiifv  f.  iMI-s  lor  I  l-r  nnvtii- 

rloji.  mIitIJIK  ti  inn    ..iJ  m.  'f  r»i»nt 

r.f  rliili'  r.hi-.  '    ..i  I  noi:l.  i  ( 

tilt  •»!»       ,1  rt... •  •!  ;  V,- .   >  .1  I 

» «♦»»!  ij  it.iti'i!    .|  ■■  .-.fl)  i»v   ,  „..  rill- 

tir.-  .i--i(nui.,'  ..r.l  rhv  f>-  p  i  tv-.i-jii. 
of  I**;!. I      V.'i  1  r.n  r. 


int  r.i  Un;'  .miaI  *  ';  in  i  Htnllnp, 

I  rr'viut  ion  il)r.  m^Ii  t|„«  pfos«I- 

>  <<:ilrvirt  ilv;  v  iij   «•:£;. fin,  I'iV 
Ciiii  Cintt'rs  nn  { iic  mllll.irv 
b.iCc":;  • 


nu.'  |.n>.S"  t   f  on  .ill  f««n.«; 

of  I  lii  I J  .ihii  ■«■  .lid  !.i';l<      .  In 

RcM>or   I  ,    II    il,  .?!!;   ;;i  tS    :M    I  he 

vnr  i«  '*5  i  n'  lor  .    hirh  It  .  to 
rlillH  .ilMi«;r  .Tilt!  nf  .'lcrl. 

Pri  vlr;lon  "f  ;  r.so  irann/.i  nt'iit 
«jnd  5(K'ial  vnrl*  sorvltc*;,  •« 

SyRtt.iMtIr  pl.inr. liij;  to  tir.iw 
upon  rhc  si-rvJi-ps  of  thi*  '.li- 
t.yy  inAtAll.itio       In  tin-  jrr.i, 
corn-unity  nf.cnrft.,  Jini  the 
Tcx/i»  St.itf  lU'prirtnpnt  of 
Publlr  Wclfan^. 

Idcntif  ii'ar  ton,  oxpAnslon  dnd 
cn6rHlnaelon  of  extsttnp, 
rcfourcet* 

Help  in  the  devolupmcnt  of  ntw 
resource! • 

Drvtslnft  more  effective  case 
■an«|;enent,  treatmenl  and 
evaluation  syHtems  and 
techniques. 


Prrvi uHrvii  tl»n«M«,li  f.irlv  Itlrnli 
firition  of  f.;   i  I  ius  at  rish; 


prop.r  ir 


Tr,ilt»inp  for  prfri'iu*;  nui\ 
millfftrv  ond  civlll.m  prn- 
ft-K»;ion.*ilF  ♦.orl.il  wr»rk<TS. 

A'.slstinj;  in  r»M  rnJtmenl  tif 
nJlitjrv  foster  f.inilies. 

TroviHlnK  ort;.in  I  r.it  ion  jI  sup- 
port for  locjil  Viirentn' 
Anonymous  chnptors. 

Providing  dirtTt  r.ociil  vnrh 
aervlces  to  mlUL;iry  famiMcv* 

ClilJd  Advocucy  Resourrc  Hdnd- 
book  for  Profi>Bsionals  and 
CoPBAunity  Ap.enciesi 

Syntens  Procedures  Manual 
for  teas  case  managemmt* 

Policy  Study  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect. 
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^i^nHicant  acccmpLUhmtnU  h\c.tudt' 

te»lgned  aora  effective  cuut 
Mnaftcaent  an  J  evaluation 
ttchnlquta. 

Developed  and  prrncntcd  a  variety 
of  Ijironutlon  Bcailnara  nnd 
trAlnlnR  coursi^n  for  ailitary 
and  rlvtlian  profcaalonala. 

Introduced  parenting  training 
into  area  achools. 


Project  CARF, 
P.O.  Box  06 

Brookf*  Amy  Hcdlr.il  Cmter 
Fort  Sara  lluunton,  Yuxas  7R2'l'i 


Bernard  J.  TallcrJio,  Director 


Fund  in ''JI'JA'J  rrii«>d 


Conducted  public  tfvarrn«&a 
prograias  throughout  the 
installacion. 


Developed  and  conducted  amlnara 

In  nortonl  child  development  for  ' 
day  care  center  workera. 


Offered  courae  in  parent  effec* 
tlven>>aK  Iralnlni^. 

Aldad  in  rccrufmant  of  Bllltary 
foatei  f«iillita. 


Vltvelopfid  atandarditcd  intake 
and  referral  procedurea. 

Oiaat«ina^a^\roKraB  Inforwation 
raiating  to  child  abuse  and 
oatlect  in  nilitary  fanllletf 
at  varioua  National  Confercncea. 
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H.C.L.P.  KESOUKCE  PROJECT 
POR  CHILDREN  AMU  FAHIUES 
IN  MARYLAND 
90-C-391 


|I.E»L.P.  Rctourrr  Project 
Hftrylnnd  Department  of  Enplc>yni*nt 

and  Social  Servlccu 
U23  North  Eutaw  Street 

4th  Floor 
laltiaore,  Harylnnd  21201 

CurtlM  L.  Decker,  Director 

FimdlnL  ProJerf  Period 

Wi,b70  FY  197A  -  'li»78 

The  H.E.L.P.  Resource  Projcit 
bellcvca  that  ihe  bfsc  way  lo  Im- 
prove the  delivery  of  nervlers  to 
abused  and  neKleeted  children  Ia 
to  tflke  adv<int.iKe  c»f  exist  Inr.  rv 
source-,  nnd  faellltteM.     In  helping 
groups  to  organ  I zi    throughout  the 
Sta^,  the  Project  has  found  that 
aubcontnicts  to  ap.encles  stlmulat*; 
local  Interest  and  coope/at Ion . 
Thus,  cownunlty  t>rp..»n  1^  inp,  at  the 
cotaity  level  Is  tU*  essence  of  the 
lf.€.L.P.  approach. 

Projeet  ll.E.L.P.  Is  a  resource 
center  established  within  the 
Marylan<!  Department  of  Human  Re- 
ffourc«fS.     It  provides  a  wide  ranp.e 
of  aervlcea  to  child  protection 
and  family  aervlces  AKcnc.les,  but 
no  dlre':t  Services  to  clientt;. 
H.E.L.P.  la  concerned  with  all 
fot«n  of  child  wal  treat Eient  and 
trit\  the  various  factors  wlilch 
iaad' to  abuse  and  neglect. 

Tha  groups  wnich  It  primarily  . 
server,  are  protec tlve  service 
vorVcrs  and  agencies  at  the  county 
level .    The  Project's  activities 
also  directly  affect  the  uener.il 
public,  leglslatorH^  profesBlimal 
groups  (medical,  nticlal  work,  law 
tnforcewnt)^  Pa  rente  AnonymouH 
chapter}],  local  educational  dc- 
partaenlft  and  child  advocacy 
organlznt Ions. 


Sift'cific  iiorij/.'.?:)  I'th^lulc: 

Cofimunlty  organization  and  coordi- 
nation. 

Service  development 

Training 

Child  Advocacy 

I'ubllc  and  ,Profe»#slon.il  Aw.ireness 

Library  and  Clearlngliou'^e 

In  th*    Project's  final  year  more 
attention  will  hi'  given  to  teihnl- 
cal  assistance  t«  prof  essloii  » I 
groups,.  e.R.,  ped lar rlt  laiis .  nnd 
to  staff  In  v.irlou.^  J>;encles,  Also, 
there  will  be  greater  conrvnt rat  Ion 
jon  the  training  of  trainers.  At- 
tention •  ill  be  given  to  "effec- 
tive p. act  Ices  worVshops"  which 
enable  prof  ess  I  una  1 K  who  liave  been 
sUcceKsful  In  handllnn  ilillil  abuse 
and  neglect  cases  to  share  their 
enperlence.s. 

A  concerted  efforr  will  be  made  to 
organise  the  few  counties  in  the 
State  which  are  not  yet  offi-ring 
child  abuse  and  nep.lect  prop. rams 
at  the  optimal  level.     In  addi- 
tion', more  grants  will  he  wndw» 
to  rural  areas  and  to  nalMmore 
City  t«  even  out  geographic  dis- 
tribution. 

Sitjntficant  prudurjU  incluix* : 

A  nnnuai  on  child  abuse  and  neg- 
lect (or  professionals  and  workers. 

A  pamphlet  for  general  distribu- 
tion: "Child  Abuse  Fabt  and 
Fiction." 
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$fcM  ^inttd  caHa  inforwing 
'  •ducatort  and  phyalcians  of  their 
,r«fortin§  rcaponalblHtlea. 

A  mmkmr  of  video  tapes  produced 
for  both  tralninn  and  public  and 
frofaMional  a«wreneta. 

Signifioant  aecofrpli9hmgnt»  inclu^': 

Maryland  haa  experienced  a  70X  in- 
creaaa  In  child  abuaa  rei^orta 
aioce  th**  Troject'a  inception, 
IncludinK  aubatantial  increaae  In 
reporta  during  the  fivot  half  of 
1977;  rofortlng  of  aexual  abuse 
caaet  hM  cllnbed  by  500Z  aince 
the  frojact  began. 

R.g.L.P.  believea  that  ita  actl- 
vitiea«  eapecially  in  the  public 
avarenesa  area,  have  played  a 
•Ignlflcant  part  In  thla  in- 
creaae.   Related  to  thlu,  acdla 
covArago  of  the  Baltreatacnt 
problea  haa  alao  risen,  and 
frojact  staff  hove  appeared  on 
2t  radio/TV  pr OK ra«B. 

Technical  assistance  hss  been 
provldad  to  sponsors  rf  teil  blllM 
introduced  ou  child  sbusL*  and 
Mglect  in  last  yesr*s  legis- 
lative session. 

A  B«twAtk  of  interested  cltl-* 
tans  who  lobby  for  spproprlste 
Itglalstlon  hse  been  developed. 

tevelopMnt  of  locsl  subcon- 
trsctlng  process  a%  s  vcans  of 
etlnulstlng  Interest  and  action 
in  coawnitles;  i  totsl  of  13 
grants  have  i^en  funded. 

Training  prograM  have  been 
presented  for: 

•  •CoHiwlty  agencies 

•  •Family  l>iiy  Care  ccntera 

•  .NoMMker  prograsis 

•  •Nentsi  HcaUh  centers' 
••Nedlcsl  and  law  enforce- 

■ent  personnel,  educatora 
md  aocial  iM>rliera. 


Eatablisl«N>nt  ef  resource 
library  and  clearinghouse  opcr.i- 
tion,  including  a  nailing  list 
6f  2,300  people  and  agencIcK; 
55  audiovlRu«il  aaterluln  avail- 
able; a  dlHtrlbutlon  total  of 
175,000  pieces  of  literature. 

Helped  In  the  creation  of  ten 
ateerlnf^  cuemlttccs/task  fnrrcs 
in  varlouH  subdlvlvi/ms  in  the 
atate,  and  In  the  fcrnntlon  of 
21  diagnostic  teanK  in  tht*  2J 
count ie9  of  HarylanO  .ind 
Baltlaorc  City. 


HUtTISTATt  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NIJILLCT 
NECLKCT  RESOURCE  DEMONSTRATION 
rMKRAM 
•O-C-392 
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■■gionnl  Institute  of  Social 

Uklfire 
■■Marctit  Inc. 
f,  0,  Box  132 
AthMis,  Georgia  30601 

Dr*  Ceoirgc  Thomac.  Director 


Fundi n& 


Project  IV' r I  ml 


This  nigrum  works  tu  improve 
MXistIng  siTvices  and  works 
Uirtufth  St.itc  Plnnnlnp.  Commit- 
re«Ji  ruvj^oscd  of  child  prutec- 
tivt  tvrvicv  offUi.ils.* 

Ihia  ri^Aulls  In  a  more  uniform  * 
apvnmclt  io  Liic  problem;  and 
I  th^  Stfl^liiH  for  improved  ftrrvico.s 
.  iroMit  f^m  tho  diilv  ronstll  iilrJ 
tfJtiitf  aiillit»riL  IcK.     Ttiis  srrmR  to 
bp  th<'  I'UKi'nrt-  of  Iht*  Kr^itiii  !V 
R#»our(  r  J'/o jfc  I  . 


Jlie  project  then  brinr.ii  sLatt-; 
together  and  coordinates  tlu'ir  ^ 
efforts  so  that  neresLMry  ch.ui}',t*s 
becoue  region  widi^     Hie  prnjt>c't 
nerves  the  eiglit  states  whicli 
Mke  up  Ki^gion  IV. 


the  Resource  Cfntir  evolved  from 
an  existing  group  which  had  hem 
doing  a  great  deal  in  welfare 
progranr  r«*bearcht  evaluation  and 
dealgn  of  monitoring  systems. 
Aa  a  result,  many  project  per- 
aonncl  were  known  tliroughout  (he 
region. 

Clienl-uscr  groups  are: 

State  agency ' personnel . 

tocdl  Cliild  Protective 
Services  (CPS)  pirKuimcl. 


The  public  at  large* 

Major  problem:;  i dentif  ie<l  ,iit' : 

In-^dcquale  servieei». 

Inadequate  ski  J 1  s  amoiip.  ( 
workers. 

Poorly  defitit  il  toiuvptj;  of  . 
child  abusv.-  .tiid  neglert. 

Low  level  of  avareiM-ss  .mj 
knowledge  of  iliild  .djii  .c  .m.l 


negh'ft . 


Ijljj^iiM- 


Ini'onpli  te'  Jn«|  lvaK'"entrd 
legitilat  lonj 

InadequtitN^LCiJi*  ••1  ^  i  e.itr  u'nt . 

Overeinphas  i  ^        chiM  ,«b\i  ;t' 
and  ne[il»'cl  .n  ting  woltan- 
families. 

Direct  traininr.' 

Technical  a  .s  i  t.  t.uu  e  . 

Public  awarenes'.  activities, 

Resource  devi-  hipir^nt  and  • 
resource  co<iV''inat  i(»n  .  , 

In  the  third  year  of  its  funding, 
the  Cfntcr  will  mntliiue  its  activ- 
ities, but  will  place  rtrealer 
emphasis  on  activities  sucit  as; 

Kf forts  to  develop  more  ai*tivc 
guardian  ad  Ut*em  policies, 

Devirlc»pnii.'nt  of  an  expanded  role 
for  foster  patent  ase^oc  iat  ions 
to  Ipmrove  fu:.ter  family  care 


f rl vale  CPS  agencies. 


progi 


Ipmrov 

il^WS. 
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ikClv*  rroBodon  of  child  advo* 
cacy  cofllltlona. 

tevtlopMnt  of  a  public  nwart- 
MM  CMHlgn  for  ph«niaci«(«. 

Cr««t«r  attention  to  trrlning 
trainer*. 

Rational  aurvcy  of  CPS  tcch- 
Iquaa  tfid  probluia  encountered 
in  raapondlnc  to  aexua\  abuae 
caaca. 

Siijnifioant  i^r^dtrtB  are: 

teaourca  library  yhlch  kind lea 
about  3tOOO  Inf  nmatlon,  rc- 
^uaata  Mnually. 

Hewalattar,  Checkpoint  for 
'  Chlldrai».  Ballod  quarterly 

to  over  9,)00  worfcara  tn  the 
.  flald. 

rtpoTtlng  hiiidbook  for 
•octal  iMrkara. 

looklat«  Child  Abua*  and 
ll»flact>    Proernaa  and 
Prohle»a» 

lafloo  vida  reaearch  ntudlen 
an  tht  uMa  and  coata  of 
guardlana  ad  llta*  and  of  • 
Cha  rolaa  of  CPS  auptrvlaora 
and  wOTbara. 

Mractery  of  CPS-CAN  aer- 
vlcaa/protraM  and  of  child 
advocacy  tvoupa. 

Gearf.ahaaaiva'79-4)Our  couraa 
curricttluB  for  CPS  ataff 
traiaiat* 

Caaa  anfanr  nodal. 

itfal  Balti-€0Mity  CPS  pre- 
vaatiaa*  idantlfication-  and 
tsraaiMat  nodal. 


Diaplays  at  profeaalonal  ct>n- 
ferancea  nnd  naetlnga* 

CcsparAtlve  analifal»  of  Nash- 
villa  and  Savannah  CPS  ayiitcwa. 

Porthcenlnft  producta: 

A  reglonpt  Hurvey  of  CPS  worker 
and  aupcrvl^or  rolen  and  needft.  , 

Guardian  ad  lltcw  coats  and  usee: 
A  Region  IV  aurvcy  of  Juvrulle 
Judge 

Crlala  Nursery  Handbook 

Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  report- 
ing handbooka  for  law  cnforcc- 
nent,  nodical  and  day  pare 
per  aonne 1 • 

Hoated  Fir at  National  Conference 
on  Child  Ab^/ae  and  Neglect  In 
January,  1976. 

Conducted  A2  CAH-CPS  training 
prograna  in  all  eight  states  of 
Keglon  IV  to  train  nearly  10,000 
nrofaaaionaland  lay  personnel . 

Conducted  over  70  workshops  and 
apcaking  engagananta* 

Provided  prograa  atart-up  or 
other  technical  aaaiatance  to^ 
thraa  atate  CAN  training  pro- 
trMa«  four  CAN  danonatrations, 
5  CAN  raaourca  cantara,  and  16 
other  organisationa. 

Caaplatad  iaplavantatlcn  of 
rural  aulti-county  CPS  nodal 
in  South  Carolina. 

Initiated  raaaarch  atudy  of 
guardian  ad  litan  progran. 

Initiated  raaaarch  atudy  on  CPS 
aufanria^r/uorkar  rolaa.  f 
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DMlop«a  10  types  of  MUrlAlt 
rMglng  trm  brochures  to  r«- 
M«rch  •tu41«s,  and  distributed 
tiMi' to  upprofrlAto  groups* 

Conducted  regional  Child 
Mvocacy  Conference  for 
participants. 

Designed  a  nsclcmii]^  public 
M»arencas  canpaign  for 
pharalclsts. 


4  2r. 
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m  TOtt  STATI  RCSOUtCB  CWTtR 

90-c-m 


^DtMrtMSt  of  HuMQ^volop- 

MIC 

0»riMll  Vnivtrticy 
Ithaca,  Itew  York  14853 

Br*  r  KoROld  lard,  DirocCor 

fimdiM  Proltct  P>rtod 

ImTTOl    .  n  If 74  -  1978 

Yliroughout  soot  of  Ntw  York 
otottt  tht  cotaity  it  tho  koy 
goivorfMntol  unit  both  politi- 
cally, and  adainatrativa  The 
Con  tar  haa  dacidod  that  the 
ttoat  affactiva  vay  to  iaprova 
child  abuaa  aad  naglacx  pra- 
vantion  and  traataant  tarvicca 
ia  to  ortanita  auch  afforta  at 
tha  county  laval. 

It  hat  furthar  decidad  that  tha 
■  ^•t  My  to  do  thia  ia  to  help 
tha  countiaa  to  aatabliah  child 
ilhuaa  and  nttl^ct  taak  forcaa 
m4  to  provida  auch  troupa 
vlth  raqurod  traininR  and 
tachnical  aaaiatanca. 

Thaaa  taak  forcca,  currrantly 
ia  oparation  in  20  countiaa, 
«  ara  aada  up  of  rapraaantativaa 
fras  atata  protactiva  oarvica 
aitiiciaa»  private  ag«iclaa  and 
eancarnad  cititana. 

VMa  thara  ia  t*tuina  local 
iatarept  ia  tattinc  up  auch 
taak  forc'iii  tha  Cantar  plana 
ta  halp  additioial  count iaa. 
me  approach  ia  kaead  oa  tha 
^  haliaf  that  iaprovaaaat  in 
child  ahaaa  m4  nagUct  aer- 
Yicaa  vilV  raault  only  if  there 
ia  lacal  iataraat,  initiative 
flid'actiea.    Yha  project  ia 
•lao  aoving  ta  aat  lip  aa  aa- 
•acUtiaa  af  atete-ada  teek 
larcaa  ta  uptrada  trrricae 
la  tht  atau  m  a  uhola. 


Ihe  Center  will  work  with  a  cotmty 
to  deal  with  vhataver  fonie  end 
ceueaa  of  ebuee  and  neRlect  that 
county  feele  err  aoet  iaportent* 

Spmoifie  er:n><jaa  ineludi§: 

Vechnicel  aeeietance 

Treining 

Prevention  ectivitiee  auch  ee 
parent  educetion  prograaa, 
Idcntif  icetiofi  end  aeeistence 
for  high  riek  faailice. 

Public  awarenaee  efforte. 

Operetion  of  Keeource  Matcriala 
(a  collection  of  relevant  aa- 
teriele  available  on  a  loan 
baaie). 

Signifieani  producU  inalude: 

li-«onthly  ncveletter  with  a 
circulation  of  6,000. 

Statiaticel  reporta  (county  by 
cotfity). 

Training  aeteriala  (filaa, 
video  tapca,  a  elide  fila 
preeentetion) . 

A  poet -iiork chop  publicetion  on 
tha  Cancer*e  Netionel  Worki^hop 
ea  Inetitutionel  Abuee  htld  in 
Juaa  1977. 

On  tha  baaia  of  coaaultation  trlth 
the  people  end  agancita  it  aarvee, 
tha  Cantar  will  ahift  Ua  focua  for 
neat  yaar  to  put  greater  eaphaaia 
en  four  araaa  of  aarviceai 

Coatiauing  to  htlp  fora  new  taak 
forcaa  throuRhout  New  York  atate. 
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lafrovUit  tht  quality  of  initial 
lavsttitatian  by  local  child 
^ot^tctiv*  •trvictt  «mitt* 

bittfidlnc  th«  optiona  for  ttttt- 
Miit  •valUblt  to  childran  and 

fMiliff* 

/,  Undint  technical  attittanco 
to  tlif  foraint       '  iork 
Statf  Affociation  of  Taak 
forcff* 

Si^fnifioant  accc^tiahmnU  include: 

Training  aarvicta  to  child 
protactivt  ••rvlcc  ataffii  and 
othar  coHBunity  profraaionala* 

iponaorahlp  of  two  atatcvide 
confarancea  for  nearly  k^O 
frofaaaionals  in  New  York 
itata. 

Signing  of  contract  with  New 
York  State  Drpartaent  of 
Social  Servicea  to  rpvicw 
adtication  progr«#  and  aaa«i 
training  naada. 

Sponaoriihlp  of  a  three  day 
national  workahop  on  Inatlr- 
wutional  Abuac  (in  cocipera^ 
tion  with  the  National  Cenlf^^ 
an  Child  Abuac  and  Niiglect^ 

Participation  in  niMcroua 
county,  atata,  and  national 
workahopa,  eeainara*  and 
confarancea  on  child  abuaa 
and  neglect* 


ERIC 
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tetitit  Uftivtnity  Midlcai 

MmoI 
•»»  101 

fUtMtmVt  ^  J«r««y  08854 
Or.  FrtAk  8cliiwi|«r,  Uraetrr 


|lTll3Toi8 


froi«ct  Hriod 
ft  1974  -  1978 


ciM  (Ilk*  faaily  •arvicaa 
aiancitt  in  8»Mr«l)  8o  an  In- 

_^,«MAtin8  «^1^^  •^^^  ^i'^'  f**!* 
iMt*   HiU  it  4ut.  in  l«r»i 
M'tf  to  two  (actor*.  Organi- 
MtioMl  rrokUM  vithin 
i^BiKlM.  «a8  ywillinsDSM 
m4  IMbilicy  oa  tha  part  of 
agftttclta  to  weik  togathar  af- 
*  factlvaly  oftan  prtvant  Oiild 
rfetactl^  8arvlcaa  aganclaa 
fm  8aiM  m  affactiva  job 
is  pravantiag  and  traatlng 
ckild  9km9  and  naglact. 

To  halp  tha  agancy  to  ia^rova 
iiB  aarvicaa  tha  projact  aust 
kflf  tha  organiMtion  and/or 
Um  to— ynl  ty  to  tha 
clMgaa  Madad  to  ( unction 
■Ofo  affactivaly.    lha  Inatl- 
atltttta  haa,  tharafora,  (oruaad 
Incraaaingly  on  actlvitiaa. 
vliich  aa»haai«a  pravantion, 
tm  kaap  faiaiiaa  oui  of  tha 
Oil  Id  rro^tocriva  lorvicaa 
■yaton.    tliant-*uaor  groupa 
'  iaclttdai    8tata  and  local 
•gtnciao*  nod  public  an^ 
fHvata  aganclaa  involvad  in 
fteviding  aarvicaa.  for 
aliildran. 

U  haa  a  cloao  uoraing  rala- 
tiOMhip  with  tlia  Maw  Jaraay 
iofartnant  of  Touth  and 
fnaily  Sarvicaa*  including: 


Litf  anforcanant 
dlcial  ataffa. 


Managaaaia  and  auparinory  ataffa* 

Haalth,  tducatlonalt  day  care  - 
cantar  and  othor  direct  acrvicc 
worfcara. 

lha  principal  problrna  to  be  over- 
cona  ara: 

Making  agtiiciaa  aware  of  hew  iit- 
portant  aarvicaa  for  fanily  and 
children  arr.    Principal  probU'im 
hara  ara  thoaa  ralatad  to  organic 
lational  dif ricultlca.    lha  var- 
rioua  agpnclaa  involved  in  thv 
field  do  not  wori  well  together; 
often  they  have  conflicting  goale 
and  a  leek  of  underetendlng  of  the 
work  end  purpoeee  of  other  egen- 
ciee.    Whet  ia  known  ae  tite  prd- 
tive  eervicee  eyeten  doee  no% 
function  well  end  ie,  in  feet, 
not  truly  e  aye  ten*  Mao*  becauee 
the  loetitute  woHte  eo  cloee  with 
thi  Maw  Jereey  DB|lertnant  of  Youth 
and  Pa«ily  Serlvcee,  nany  agenriee 
tend  to  identify  the  Inetltutc  too 
«     cloaaly  with  the  etate* 

Specific  een>i<w«  include: 

Training,  with  pertlculer  enphcMle 
on  training  the  treinere* 

Iducation  end  conMinlty  awerenesR. 
P«Alic  aiid  profaeeional  awareneee 
progrena  * 

Tachnitai  aeeietance*' 

fravantien  activitiee  e*g*  educe- 
bion  in  perentlng  eklUe;  train- 
ing and  aducetioA  for  early  inter- 
irentions  training  and'aducatlon 
for  high  riek  groupe,  euch  aa 
pregnant  loanegara  and  alcohol Ice* 

Increeeing  enphaeie  le  being  given  to 
preventing  child  obuec  and  ncgle *t 
before  it  occure,  i*e*t  to  keep  ianl- 
liee  and  children  out  of  the  eyetcn* 
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A  wntlily  mwtUtte'r,  PSRI 

A  vteourct  library  for  pro- 
fMtlonali  Md  tht  public. 

rublUhed  proc««dlnK«  of 
various  confcrsncct  for 
workart  In  cha  field* 

Sinnifioant  mfcorr^iliohncntit  am; 

Crovlnt  accwpcanca  by  cha 
child  protective  aervlcea 
**ay«t««*'  of  tha  Inatitute 
aa  a  aource  of  uaaful  and 
quality  aervlcca. 

Coapletlon  of  various 
training  activities  for 
aalactad  staff  In  Trenton, 
Naw  Jaraey*a  public  vchoul 
ayatea  and  St.  Fetar'ft 
Medical  Center. 


a 


f.ti 
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•a^lMi  schoolt,  regulatory 

Op— unity  •dvisdfy  bo«td. 

to  Mjor  chmies  in  the  project's 
owrall  approach  ara  planned  for 
mmt  ft* 

Signifioont  produou  include: 

•  Fublitlied  fetulU  of  agency 
and  co^puAlty  aurvtya. 

Handbook  and  audiovitual  train-  1 
log  pecbage  developed  for  eocial 
•ervice  personnel. 

Published  proceedings  on  con* 
fetence  on  the  Blsck  Fsidly 
to  be  held  in  rsll  of  1977. 

Se  lac  ted  annotated  biblio- 
graphy oh  tha  glack  Faeily. 

Quarterly  osve latter. 

Signifioant  (^c^i^HfhmntB  incltidB! 

ODS^Letion  of  eurvsye  of  co»- 
■Moity  child  pro tact  ion  sgcn- 
cies  aod  coBMinity  rssidcnts. 

Provision  of  ioforaation* 
.training  and  tcchnlcsl  sssls- 
.  tsacs  to  sgsnciss,  regulstory 
aganeias  snd  lsgia|stivc 
groups  in  understanding  and 
dealing  aare  effectively  with 
kXecb  faiaiiea. 

nalpiag  aocial  aervice  agen- 
ciae  to  recognise  the  value  of  • 
•OB-traditionel  groupe  ea 
•ourcea  of  help  for  block  ^ 
ifaailiee  e.g..  churchesi 
•ororities.  locsl  frstenel. 
civic  or  other  blsck  groups. 

Davslopovat  of  better  coordi- 
Mtiao  betvecti  the  verioun  atao- 
ciae  iAvolved  in  ssrving  black 
fg^liM. 


Dtvalopncnt  of  greater  .iwarcncae 
a»ong  cowunlty  residents  of  pre- 
valance  of  child  abuse  and  ncglec 
and  aveilable -^sourccs  of  Itclp. 

Developvnt  .of  aodels  for  use  in 
other  coenunltlee  eo  that  the 
projects  carried  out  In  Coluubuii 
end  Indianapolis  csn  be  repro- 
duced or  sdspted  elsewhere. 

Project  is  noif  receiving  nore 
requeete  7or  Infornation  and 
help  lro«  soclsl  services  agencle 
thsn  it  csn  handle r 
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MATIOMAL  UIUIAN  LBACUE  CHILD 
iUIUSE  PROJECT  "  PIUXJECT  THRIVE 
to- 0-403 


MitlOMl  Urban  Uagua  Child 
Abusa  Project  -  Project 
Thrive 

lUtional  Urban  League,  Inc. 
Co— unity  Devalopnent  Depart- 
■eat 

500  Eaat  6ind  Street 
Nov  York,  N.  Y.  10021 

lUtalie  Dowdell,  Director 


PupdlnE 
$981,011 


Fund InR  Projec t 
FY  f974  -  1978 


Project  Thrive  aeeko  to  develop 
a  Bodel  for  a  service  delivery 
ayktea  especially  designed  to 
■tat  the  needs  of  black  families 
in  preventing.  Identifying  and 
treating  child  abuse  and  neg* 
lect. 

It  hopes  to  achieve  this  by 
improving  community  services 
to  black  fanilieB  and  by  stisr 
ulating  coHiMunlty  Interest  and 
action  through  public  awareness 
progress •    Project  Tlirlve  views 
itself  aa  a  reaource  to  the 
•oclal  service  system,  to 
black  families*  directors  of 
protective  services*  the  pub- 
lic Hk^  voluntary  social 
tarvices. 

The  project  Is  concerned  with 
all  CorM  and  <^auscs  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect. 

The  project's  client-user 
groups  are: 

Black  f ami Ilea  In  need  of 
child. protective  sbrvicea. 

Social  aervlce  agencies 
serving  black  families. 

State  and  local  regulatory 
agancics  and  legislative 
bodies. 


Profcaslonals  In  the  child  pro- 
tective services. 

Major  barriers  to  the  project 'ti 
efforta  to  provide  better  services 
to  black  families  are: 

Lack  of  understanding  of  problem 
of  child  abuse  and  neglect  by 
black  families  and  the  public  In 
general.  ,  * 

Slack  families*  lack  of  Informa- 
tion about  available  services 
and  nources  of  help. 

Social  welfare  syHtem*«  lark  of 
understanding  of  black  families* 
needs  and  that  the  system  as  a 
whole  Is  not  geared  to  the  needs 
of  black  fanil ies . 

Specific  Rcrviceo  in^^luiie: 

A  aurvcy  of  contnunlty  child  pro- 
tection aervlce  agencies  to  Iden- 
tify deficiencies  In  services  to 
black  families  and  achieve  better 
coordination. 

A  survey  of  minority  community 
residents  to  determine: 

Knowledge  of  the  prevalence  o^ 
child  abuse  and  neglect.  / 

Awareness  of  si^^rvices  available 
to  abused  children  and  parenta. 

Information  on  child  rearing 
par.  terns. 

Sensitizing  the  welfare  aystcma 
and  institution*  in  the  public 
and  Volunteer  Sectors  to  the 
needs  and  spccl.il  rcqulrcmcnta 
of  black  families.    Thla  Is  done 
through  provision  of  information, 
training  and  technical  asMlntance 
(materlala.  acnsltlvlty  training, 
cAac  consultation)  to  service 
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INI  NEW  ENCLAMU  KESOURCE  CENTER 
POft  PIOTECTIVE  SERVICES 


Ju4^  Eakcr  Guidance  Center  ^ 

293  LCHlKM>od  Avanue 

Bottoa.  Ha»<chus«tts  02U3 

fUv«D  Lorch.  Director 

rwdlnt  Project  Period 

$1,410,000        n  1974  -  1978 

Ae»l0t«nce  1>  provided  for  the 
eelftltot  eoclal  service  Hystens 
In  the  fix  etatee  which  the 
Center  eervlcce:  Connecticut. 
Mine,  Heeeachusetts.  New  Haep- 
•hlre»  Rhode  Island  and  Vereont* 
It  eeeka  to  deeonatrate  that  a 
private  non-profit  organization 
M  Rupport  and  la|>rove  ongoing 
prograM  In  protective  services 
and  child  welfare. 

The  Center  haa  a  coordinator  In 
eac)»  etate  social  service  agency. 
Ctteff  support  and  central  re- 
•octrees  are  provl'cled  by  tiie  head- 
^ua/ters  pf flee  In  Bob ton.  Hie 
proj»*ct  does  not  atten^t  to  Judge 
tb'  validity  of  the  requests  It 
nicelves.    Eil>h^sls  Is  on  pro- 
viding re!«pon!*lve    and  practical 
•olutlons  to  problens  with  which 
the  atate  •S^ncies  want  help. 

The  project  serves  the  follow* 
Ing  client  groups: 

StAte  protective  service 
a^tnclea* 

Public  and  private  agencies. 

Itedlcal  and  nuralng  schools. 

The  Major  overall  problcn  Is  to 
l^rove  preventive  and  treatnent 
Mfvlvea.    Tlic  project  believes* 
pa  the  whole.  In  the  delivery 
of  protective  services  to  clients. 

Problens  which  especially  need  to 
be  dealt  with  are; 


Lack  of  systemnrh'  manngervnt 
and  nanageaent  ski  lis. 

Unscientific  ami  ineffective 
declHlon-maklni;  at  each  stt)i  In 
the  process. 

Inadequate  levels  of  skill  anh*nc 
workers. 

Lack  of  coordination. 

In  tackllin*.  thesi'  problems,  the 
service  an*  concern  rating  in 
four  main  areaK:    training.  <l.ita 
Management,  legal  assistance.  anU 
provision  of  resources. 

Specific  iivrviccr  {)i.*ludr: 

Hana^^ement  Info r.iuit  ion* 

Research. 

Conmunlly  education  and  awjrciUir.s. 

Program  and  service  dcve lo|'iiient . 

Organizational  dovolrtpmenl,  in- 
cluding declslon-i'iaking  piiMH-Uures , 

Policy  development t  and  legal 
liaison. 

Staff  development. 

During  the  first  twu  years,  the 
Center  placed  a  staff  mcmbci  in 
each  stale  social  service  depait- 
iKnt  and  provided  support  nervice 
to  as&lut  the  department  wlu'iever 
possible. 

Aa  a  result  of  their  L>xperien<'i>.  the 
coordinators  u  e  able  to  Identify 
certain  key  def Icieneies  In  lite 
•  tates  they  serve,  nicivf t»rf.  i-fforts 
Vlll  be  concentrated  more  on  .nlvora- 
ting  that  these  dciicienclrs  he 
corrected,  and  In  helping  Hlau  i;  to 
'  do  so. 
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Ths  project  will  also  atteiipt  to  help. 
tM  staU  aicncy  to  idtntify  those 
areas  vlilch  require  long  range  study. 
Iliis  representH  an  atteapt  to  shift 
MM  effort  frcNi  a  tactical  or  cri* 
si's  type  of  rcnponse  to  a  sore  stra- 
tegic and  systf US-planning  type  of 
ope  ra  t  ion . 

Significant  products  inalutki: 

Ugal  Manuals  for  elate  bhi  Id  . 
protective  scr.vict'  workers  in 
each  of  the  four  states. 

Manual  on  sex  ah\i«C4 

Sifftificant  uoc<M'n.li9hmenta  incfludc 
thfi  follcviny: 

Established  4  pruductivc-  working 
partnursiiip  wUli  rht'  six  stales 
^in^t>»^^*gioii . 

U*vf  loped  A  rt'i;li»nal  m;jii.-]g(!ment 
infoEmCioo  nysivm. 

Assisted  pai'h  st.itc  to  Idciitify 

ttuining  nuL'ds  nnd  ^o  (tovflop 

pl^ns  to  us('  tliL'ir  fcder.il 

training  grant . 

Provided  technical  Assistance* 
to  the  Mass. icliuse Its  and  New 
Hanpshirc  Task  Korcus. 

Conducted  a  systems  analyslN 
in  Rhode  Island. 

Developed  9G-hoiir  "ciiei'Kency- 
hold"  procedures  in  Connecticut. 

Helped  to  establish  co«|>rehen- 
siw  cvergeucy  services  in 
Maine. 

Developed  dAy  care  curriculum 
for  VefMont. 

Itovc loped  Means  to  shan*  results 
with  all  states  in  region,  as 
well  as  with  other  agencies  and 
pi^ojccts  throughout  the  country. 
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us  KOUa^lON  SYST06*  IU)Le  IN  CHIU) 

ABUSE  AND  NECLCa 

•0-407 


Uiieatloo  CoMiittloi  ot  the  Sttccs 
DiparCMnt  of  PUnnins  &  Develop* 

1060  Uocoln 

DMivtr»  Colorado  aO203 

CD.  Jo«»»»  Project  Director 

PMndlpk  Project  Period 

|i>3;929  rt  197*  -  1978 

Hilt  project  teeke  to  influence 
child  abuee  end  neslect  legie- 
I  Utlon  end  policy  by  providing 
InfonMClon  to  lesUUtore  and 
other  etete  level  letders  in 
•ducetion  and  to  related  asen- 
ciet  and  organi tat  lone. 

It  placee  tpeclel  eMphttsie  on 
in^natlns  the  ef fectiveneet  , 
of  the  tchoolt  In  dealing  with 
child  Bbxm*  ai>d  neglect,  making 
InforMtion  aed  techniral  aatle- 
caoee  avallabf*  to  educatort. 
It  alto  provl/det  national  cdu- 
catlooal  org«nliAtloiis  vith 
Inforwatlon  snd  resource 
Mslstance  for  uee  vith  their 
ovn  cooatituenclee. 

It  uMt  •  MtMoxk  of  contacce 
to  briAg  about  laf^roveMntt  in 
Mrvlct  to  faalilet  and  children 
hy  «orkins  through  state  govcr^ 
gbrt,  UglSlatortt  and  coMit- 
slooers  of  education*  lii«'thit 
ViOr.  the  ptojt'ct  hopee  to  in- 
flMAca  policy »  prograM,  arid 
l«Sl«i*tloo. 

The  project  It  concerned  vith 
all  fofM  of  child  ebuec  and 
.  BO^ct.    It  addreeeet  Iteelf 
to  ell  factors  contributing  to 
tlia  proteUa;  it  U  perticularly 
;  coocofttsd  vith  those  vliich  lend 

IUia— iTti  to  cor**«ction  through 
ItSislatlon  and  educ:ition  In  the 
•chMla* 


Sptcifi<s  j««Ht,vc  inrludr: 

Advocacy  —  through  the  wmk  of 
Its  national  edvl|iory  commit tcH», 
chelrcd  by  Honorable  Robert  F. 
iennctt.  Governor  of  Kans.is, 
Education  Cow*lst»lon  of  tin*  St.itos, 
provide!!  publications,  ilnn-ly 
Information  and  resource  assist- 
ance to  national  rogionil  nnd 
stete  level  orgdnl  zatLon;i  con- 
cerned vith  the  voli-belng  of 
children.  ^ 

Technical  aasistapce  U  Kivcn  to 
lesislative  council  staffs;  sCitc 
educational  officials;  and  st.ite, 
local  and  nation.il  edacation.il 
organiisations.  « 

Mass  media  efforts  dirpctcd  to 
profesKional  organlzationr.  .md 
agencier.  a»aocia,led  with  cULlJrcn's 
tervices  are  provided. 

The  Project  plans  to  continue  simi- 
lar type*  of  activities  next  yj»ari. 
Son  ejtanples  are  a  three-day  s«  s- 
•ion  for  Americsn  Association 
School  Adalnistrators. 

A  session  for  educators  and  state 
policy  iwkers  at  Ai«rlcan  Human 
Association.  \ 

A  reaaseasnent  of  current  policies 
and  practices  In  related  educational 
syteoo  and  organisations. 

Signifioant  producte  inctutU: 
Publications  such  as: 

Trends  In  Child  Abuse  and  Neg- 
lect.   Report  195. 
• 

Education  for  Parenthood:  A 
pripary  prevention  strategy  for 
child  abuse  and  neglect.  Report 
#93. 
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TMcher  tducAtion:    An  actiirt 
HrtMt  in  ciM  soluticm  of 
cklld  abuM  and  nsgUct. 
UfQtt  19 


Uorltint  throush  cha  Natlon«i1 
Farent-Taacliurn  Afi>oclatlim  ;inil 


thttir  varioua  ataCe  and  1ur.il 
chaptera  to  din  tribute  v.irioim 
publications  ami  provide  pro- 
fraM  aaaiatance  .md  aupport. 


Education  Policlaa  aod 


Fracticaa  iaiar^inft  Child  h- 
hm9  and  Naglact  aod  Itecoa- 
Mndatipna  for  Policy  Oawlop- 
mmt,   lopert  its 

Nodol  Oiild^Abuaa  and  Natloct 
Utialation  and  Child  Abuae 
aad  Miglact  Cuidelinta  for 
Ugialatora  and  Cducatora. 
tepert'l71 

Signifieant  occotpliMhrntnts  incluck: 

Frotradr  in  achievint  aora 
affactiwi  ralationahipa  vlth 
tha  AHBrican  Maociatioo  of 
fchool  Adainiatratora/ tha 
National  Aaaociat^^n  of  Stata 
Boarda  o!  Kducation,  tha  Na- 
tiOMl  School  loard  Aaaocia- 
tioo  and  tha  :iatlonal  Cover- 
aor*a  Gonfaranca  by  conaul- 
tation  and  tachnlcal  aaaia- 
tanca  * 

Activitiaa  of  adviaory  co»- 
•Ittaa  in  influtnciny  aduca^ 
tional  policy  and  legialation 
at  tha  atatc  lawl  by  diract 
taattaooQf . 

C^aponaorahip  of  Aaarican 
■uaana  annual  aaetinsa* 

Pour  atata  Govamor'a 
Coofaranca  on  Child  Abuaa 
(1974)  aod  c^aponaorahip 
of  a  Cottfarenca  antitlad» 
^'Itotfaird  tha  Coapatant 
Paraat**,  with  Gaortia  Stata 
Qiivvraity. 

Pregraa  aaaiaUnca  to  12 
atAta  dapartaanta  of  aduc*- 
tlo«»  aix  atata  boarda  of 
adueatioQ  and  aiK  nntional 
tducatioQ  aaaociationa. 
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A  mnfiot  PwciAM  rot  naltuatid 
oiuMiai 

fO-O-AOt 


 »l  of  Ito^iciM  . 

Viivtnity  of  North  CaroliM 
■1  Mil,  NDrtb  CaroUoo 


27514 


ffoJoct  fTlo< 
ft  If  74  -  IV  70 


732.701 


Ul  ^olUft  iritli  thm  probloa  of  child 
tkmm  Btd  MgUct,  tho  Hortlt  Caro- 
Umm  ^piourca  Projact  ai^loya  • 
itolwidB  uBMimity  orMniaatioo 
§mi  waUtOMo  approach:  it  carriaa 
dUa  out  o«  a  county*bycouaty  baaia. 
Iba  county  ia  tha  aoat  iaportaot 
iOVtnatotal  unit  in  tha  Stata,  aa4 
nil  atata  nfanciaa  (a-jch  aa  Pro- 
cnctiva  larvicaa)  nuat  votli  through 
tha  county  ortnnitationa.    tha  pro- 
jact  ia  convincad  that  unlaaa  tha 
Incnl  oMHity  ia  involvad  actively 
in  Om  initial  organlBatlon  and 
Mffviea  plan,  rroayacta  for  a 
anccaaaful  oraratioo  an  poor. 

At  tiM  county  laval,  tha  projact 
ia  now  coocaatratins  on  brinflnt 
nbaut  coordination  batvaan  pub- 
lic and  privau  atanciaa,  and 
aaant  tba  varloua  ortaniaationa 
vltbin  thaaa  S^owa. 

Ibt  prograa  haa  an  intanaiiM 
tffart  to  involva  tha  ntdical 
^rafaaaion  by  atunptinf  to 
fncmit  at  laaat  ona  padiatri* 
aian  in  aach  of  40  countiaa  to 
aaapond  to  ra^rta  of  aua- 
paccad  child  abuaa  aod  naglact. 
Ikia  prograa  ia  tlad  in  cloaaly 
vitb  both  tha  county  and  fttata 
Mdieal  aianinara* 

ttn  projact  dafinaa  iu  cliant-  , 
anar  sroura  aa: 


•cata*  county  and  local  profaa- 
aionala  in  tha  flald  of  child 
abuaa  and  nagl^ct. 

Ralatad  pioffaaalonala  auch  aa 
judicial  aod  lav  anforcaaent 
paopla. 

lha  projact  aaaa  ita  .«ajor  problaat 

Thm  difficulty  of  raachins  and 
aducatinft  the  rural  population. 

Lov  public  and  profaaaional 
ab.'aranaaa. 

Tha  fact  that  tha  child'a  beat 
incataata  atm  of  tan  obacured  In 
caaa  handllnf  and  acrvica  deli* 
iwty. 

Lack  of  coordlnction  of  reaourcaa. 
Inadequate  planning. 

Sp€oifio  Bertfic^e  include: 

Skilled  training  for  profeaalonala . 

Organisationa  and  progran  develop* 
■ant  for  county  taaai. 

Direct  aervice  and  reecerch  in 
the  North  Carolina  Ntaorlal  Hoe- 
pitel  intenaiwe  care  nursing  and 
Mltfaataant  ayndroM  tean. 

Davelopaent  of  library  rcaource 
■atariala. 

Davalopaaar  of  atatawide  iictivi* 
tiae  in  policy  aervica  prograaa. 

During  the  third  yaar,  the  project 
will  iiva  incruaaing  attention  to: 
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latardlaciplittary  tmm  trainint* 

«|yaiity  control  and  Mtvovfc-vidt 
ffaaAack* 

Bivtiopotnt  of  policy  ataUotnti 
mmi  laaut*  to  ba  addrtaa  to  var- 
iola orianisationa. 

Itora  affactivo  uaa  of  clinical/ 
coMunity  taaa  aarvicaa  for 
^groupa  acroaa  th»  atata. 

HDrt  apacialiwd  rtaourca 
Mtarialf  for  varioua  dlaci- 
plinoa  and  orftanisatfona. 

8itjnific<mi  producta  inclwic: 

A  nawalattar  publiahad  aix  rlnea 
par  yaar. 

k  arudy  on  tha  ralarionahip  ba- 
cwaan  the  naad  for  intansive 
cara  aftaV  birth  and  latar  child 
ab(«a  or  noglact. 

Library  of  rtaourca  aatariala. 

Training  >nd  aduc^tiooal 
MtcriaU. 

8ignifxo<mt  aeo<m%>li4ihifwnU  incluik: 


unity  orMPitation  activi- 
tiaa  hava  raaultad  in  X  activt 
diild  ab\M9  coMittaaa  nada  up 
o*  ^th  profaaaionala  and  non- 
profaaainnal  cititan^;  thaaa 
hMm  baan  aatabliahad  in  X  of  ^ 
tM  40  coyntiaa. 

AMUUnca  providad  to  thaaa 
groapi  in  tha  foni  of  trainlngt 
Mtoriala  and  organiaational 
telp  aach  aa  ataff  davvIopMAt 
m4  prograa  Inplanantatlon. 

Sorian  af  vagiooal  Miltidlaci- 
piiMiy  eoiifarancaa  on  child 
9km%  and  naglnct  in  conjuction 
Willi  coynty  dtpartnanu  of  aocial 
••rvlcoa;  Umm  roach  cha  antira 
otato  in  appfoxlMtaly  ona  yaar. 


Davolopnent  of  apoci4^  tral^ng  ' 
progran  involving  uaaYdf  profea- 
tionala  in  the  fiald  tt>  provide 
tdocatiofl  on  child  abuM  nnd 
Btglact  to  legal,  Imi  Enforce- 
■ant,  judicial  and  nodical  Kroupa. 

Aaaiatdnca  in  organising  a  atata- 
widt  chil^  abuir  and  naglcrt  pub- 
lic aMarancas  cai^aign. 

Dawlopatnt  of  progran  to  coordi- 
nata  workers  iind  facilities  with- 
in the  Charokce  Indian  Reservation 
in  tha  state.' 

Eatablishnant  of  Intensive  Care 
Nursery  frojcct  ro  provide  a 
link  between  the  intensive  care^ 
unit  and  prevrntiva  aervices 
available  in  thi*  baby's  hoMc 
conpunity, 

Inlriatlon  and  carrying  out  of 
research  progran  to  deterniiie 
link  batwaan  need  for  intensi^ 
cara  in  infancy  land  later  child 
abuao  and  negled^.    lite  project 
hae  been  valuable\in  idedlifying 
faniliaa  at  risk,  thereby  help- 
ing to  prevent  child  abuse  and 
neglect. 

Gonferancaa  for  education  of  pro- 
faaaionala and  orientation  of 
county  taaaa. 


V. 
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UUlOMAt  MMMSTIATIUN  RISOURCB 

ffoiwct  m  u^im  viii,  uocatko 

Af  m  KATIOMM.  CWm  VOR  THE 

nsmtim  and  TMtAiNBNT  or 

GiUA  AMItl  AM)  MDCUCT 


«fti¥knity  of  Colorado  Hsdical 
OMUr 

■r»  Oilora^o  M220 


iHMl4  C.  tcoM*  J.D.*  Pn>J«ct 


Projoct  PT<od 
nr  1974  - 


Am  Otatar  Moka  to: 

MiM  tbo  gooorol  lovsl  of  i»- 
otimioBOl  m4  profeaaional 

'  Unco  to  rro^i^t*  l^nti- 

tf.  mi  troat  child  abuoc  and 

'  Mglact; 

laeraooa  PMblic  otfaronaaa  and 
advanot  tinoral  knowledge; 

Diooovioation  infornation  on 
rrovantion*  idootification 
Md  'troatornt  aadol  prograao 
divalOp«d  by  lha  National 
Oiot^rt  Donvar>  and  olaewhora. 

iMCial  oivHoaU^  tivan  to 
pfoviding  Uattrahip  md  expert 
Moiatattca  to  profaaaionala  and 
cowRitiaa  ia  tha  Colorado* 
M»nuaa»  UUh»  North  Dakota; 
•ottth  Dakota*  aad  ^foMlng. 

Natloaal  ttaUr*  Daavi  i .  ia 
a  aodal  traataaat  canter  vhl-ch 
aifara  a  wide  raaga  of  wilti* 
dikcipUAacy  aarvicaa  including 
faaaarch*  training*  tachnical 
•Miatasaa  and  diract  aarvica* 
iKladiag  traatavnt.    It  ed- 
dfaaaM  ail  Coraa  a(  child  a- 
hisa  aM^aaglact  and  all  typaa 
If  caawal  factera. 


Specific  aiytivitio^  ant: 

Plaecarint  of  audioviaual  ami 
written  training  aide  package 
in  each  atato,  including: 

—  Viaual  Dlagiioala  of  Oiild 
Abuae  and  Nv gleet 

Acuta  Pediatric  Phase 

—  Acute  PhAae,  Conaultiug 
Pediatrician 
Dlnpoaitlonal  Conference 
Lay  Itierapy  (Parent  Aldie) 

— *  Paranta  Anoiiy»us 

—  HDther-lnfant  Interaction 

—  A  Caae  of  Child  Abuae 
(Pediatric  Grand  Rounda) 

Developmwt  of  public  and  pro** 
feaaio^  awarenean  ti^rough 
pamonnT  contacts*  speccli<rM  nnd 
a  newiiU'tler. 

Speoififf  ocntncca  inntudc: 

Jechnical  aaaistonce  and  consul' 
tation  on  legijlatlon. 

Tachnical  aaaiatAnce  to  help 
Child  protection  teaM*  crUin 
auraerioa  and  other  treatM*nt 
coi^oiients  to  becow*  part  of  the 
inatitutional  aervicea  offered 
ky  the  coMinlty. 

Training  of  child  protection 
taaaa  fro«  varloua  atatca. 

Hoapital  protocol  drvelopaent  and 
uatiag. 

Davalopaont  and  toating  of  a 
ftcholara-in-fteaidincc  proRrn». 
ir  thia  prograa*  poat-graduate 
.-^Xa-^aiofiala  are  being  brought 
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CO  tilt  National  Center  for  up  to 
ail  Bontha  of  Jdv.inccd  raacArth, 
atudyi  and  profcmiimal  dnvclop- 
■»nt« 

Tha  probltM  an  countered  include*: 

—  nepd  for  grc.itcr  avorcncnw 
of  the  iaportHnrL'  of  cliil<l 
abuBc  nnd  ncn1^^t  ammp,  pro- 
fcmiianalo  to  hring  norr  wiilc 
aprcnd  and  earlier  intervcntionfl 

—  need  for  the  cjipnclcy  ^o 
handle  intervcni tiHia  and  for 
batter  roordin.it  ion  monR 
prof  van  lonal  i^r.enfier*. 

Tha  clienta  served  nre  primnrily 
profeanionflln •  eaporinlly  in 
■ultidiaciplinarry  grrMipa  or  net-" 
cinga.    Lawyara  and  leRialatlvc 
advocaten  and  ho«or,cneoufl  groups 
of  prof enaioiialB. 

Siynifioant  productt^  include: 

Raaaarch  and  piiblfrntion  on  tlte 
Uy  Health  Visitor.  Circle  House 
whole-ffliily  therapy « 'Crisis 
Nursery,  Therapeutic  Playschool-, 
<  and  Child  Protection  Teasis; 

TraatMnt  of  liaited  nuahers  of 
parents  and  children  as  part  of 
rasparch  prograsis^ 

#  ^ 
*  Iha  BAttcfcd  Child  SynposiC 
(fth  SyfipoaiiM,\rall  1978). 

Nalfar  and  Kaspc*s  Battered 
Cbi?d,  2n4  Cd.,  197A;  Hartin, 
tU  At  ised  Chiig*    A  Mi'1  ii-  ' 
Miacipl^nary  Approach  ^.o  arvelop"  . 
■antal  lM<i»a  and  TreatMant  V)7bi 
Nalfar  mi  J^e^pa,  inhild  Abuse 
mi  pjlactf  The  ffwaily  nnd  the 
CcMBunity  1976  (rccaivad  fre*  - 
Jiatributlon  natJonwida  through 
private-foundadon  funding).  Schnitt, 
Cb^d  Frotrction  Tersi^ndbook  ' 
H77t  Rcetlay  and  H.*qmcon 
**Criais  NuiMftes:  FTarNcal 
OMaidcrationa"*  ;d77. 


Child  fro taction  Jctm  Hnndhook 
197?;  Hrcsley  and  McQuisToii 
**Crt>ii»Jluraaries:    Fr^c^lcal  r 
Consl^/ations'*  1977^  \^ 

**Hospital  Guidelines  for  the 
Hospital  and  Clinic  Hanaf'ewvnr 
of  Oiild  Abuse  nnd  Ncgloct'* 
(19770.  ^ 


\ 
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The  National  Cliilii  Protect 
Newslf'ttt^r  (pul>hi»;hed  qu.irte 
since*  1971).  . 

« 

Catalog  of  aOdiovisual  trnlnlnf. 
Mtorialfl  (197S).  ' 

Audiovisual *and  written  reference 
Mteriali;  in  each  state  of  Region. 

Booklet,  "Crisis  Nuracrieii: 
Prartifiil  Considerations  * " 

Child  Protection    essi  Sclf- 
A8sp5rtmcnt  Insti  .^ent  (draft,. 
1977). 


Booklet,  "Colorado:    Child  Abuse 
and  aiild  Protection  Act"  (1976). 

Brochure  describing  the  project.  ^ 

Significant  accomifliahmentn  incLuiU: 

EstahlisNient V  training  and 
technical  assistance  to  Child 
Protection  Teo«  (1975-1977). 

Judges  and  Attorneys  Conference 
on  Diild  Abuse  and  Neglect  (1977). 

Audiovisual  and  book  references 
i«  each  state  of  Kagion  Vlll. 

'TechnlcAl  assistance  to  states 
with  respect  to  enacted  legislation: 

UtO^  ^-  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 
Noporting  Uw'(1975). 

Colorado       Child  Abuse  and  Neg- 
lect Ncporting  Low  with  Mnnd.itory 
lequlroaents  for  Child  Proteetion 
TcMs  (1975).  • 
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Colorado  —  Torsination  of 'th« 
Pafftfit-Chlid  Uial  RBUtlonshlp 
Utf  (1977). 

Kirooifil  —  dilld  Abuse  and  Ncg- 
f         loci  Itaportloi  Law  with  Manda- 
con  Frovlaloni  ipr  Oil  Id  I'ro- 
toctlon  TaaM  (1977).  Tkclinl- 
cAl  aatlicanca  provided  to  non- 
ftogion  VIII  ttatct  and  lagls- 
lattirta  under  oon- federal 
fundint. 

rubllihtlon  of  Law  Guides, 
(Colorado,  1976)  (Utah  1977) 
South  Dakota,  1977. 

Toehnlcal  aatlttance  to  newly 
incorporated  Natlortl  Asao- 
clatlon  of  Counsel  for  , 
Children  (1977^. 


iauoNA  oowuifm  DmtqpMRNT  for 

AHISB  AHO  NBCLEn*  (ACDAN). 
90-C-  ^10 


Aritona  CoMunlty  Dcvclopwent  for 

AbuM  and  Neglect 
Dapartaent  of  Kcancmlc  Security  * 
Social  Services  Bureau 
F.O.  Box  6123 
fliavnix,  Arlsona  85005 

Bonnia  Fnlmcr,  Director 

funding  Project  Prr i od 

$810,000  FY  197^  -  V)1H 

The  de^elopwent  of  conmunity  in^")1ve-  * 
sent  %t  all  leveln"  Is  the  ki*y  to 
creating  effective  child  .ibusc  :iml 
neglect  programs.    Tliis  Is  pnrtXcu- 
larly  true  when  fundr.  and,  there- 
fore, person-power  are  limltfd.  If 
Cos«iunl|y  devblopmeiit  is  carrleil  nut 
prnperly,  the  functions  whi^h  thr 
project  initiates  and  carries  t)ut 
will  pass  Increasingly  Into  com- 
■unlty  hands. 

It  should  be 'noted  th.it  "ctunniin i  ty 
develop«ei>i**  la  difforcnt  frm 
"coMunlty  orRanl7'..it.it>n."    In  ciw 
■unity  development,  the  idea  in  to 
wbrk  out  possible  solutions  which 
are  aoat  responsible  to  community 
neada*    Coamunity  nrp.aniz.it  ion  im- 
pllea  toSMunity  »ob1 1  ir.ation 
around  prescribed  iolutluiis* 

Arlxona  Coimunlty  Development  for 
Abuse  and  Neglect  does  not  know  of 
any  other  project  that  so  extensive- 
ly aaploys  the  CoMuntty  deve lop- 
Bent  phllciaophy  at  all  li^vcls  tn^^ 
^facilitate  appropriate  activity 
arithin  an  Interested  p.roup  and  to 
iaprova  coanunity  services. 

Clients  served  by  this  agency  include: 

Ttit  Dtpartaent  of  Rconosiic  Sc- 
eurity/Soclol  Services  Burc.iu 
(gran tee). 
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Cooimunity  orpanix.it Ions  and  voliai- 
tcorN  statewide,  ^ 

tCener.l1  public. 

Ari;tona'8  Indi.in  Reserv.it  ions. 

Priv.itc  prnf esslonnls  .ind  rel.itod 
intprested  groups. 

State  agencies  (personnel  and 
affiliates). 

iflw  enf orcement /p.overnmeni 
officials. 

F.du<  .itional  f;irilitieB  (.ill 
levels). 

Medical  community. 

Hil  i  tnry  tnst.il  l.itions. 

F.fforts  are  dfrected  to  specific 
furin»  of  child  ahufio  and  n*"glec't, 
depend inp,  on  the  need  of  the 
IoCjiI  conmunity.     It  tries  tn 
addresn  general,  nvcrall  far  torn 
contributing  to  child  abuM*  .ind 
neglect;  It  tend",  to  focus,  how- 
ever, on  those  immed  iate  1 1 f e 
'clrciimntances  of  the  family  which 
can  cause  stresn.     Tt  also  enph;i->' 
aixes  social  InKt itutional  fac- 
tors including  tfu*  lack  of 
conmunity  support  systcas. 

As  f.ir-as  B^Jor  types  of  activities 
are  ennremed,  t)ie  project  p.lves 
Much  .ittention  tn  the  devefopnent 
of  public  awareitess;  it  see»  this 
as  "critic«^  wlien  conbineil  with 
the  proper  degree  of  local  support 
to  priMote  and  effectively  eoordi- 
nate  neceaaary  Hervicca. 
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Major  ft  .  Meat  •ncountcrcd  liavs  b«%;.i 
cMunicy/Aftency  indif ferenca,  un- 
villintneM  of  tha  public  •ector  to. 
|tt  involvtd,  and  professional  rs- 
luctsijca  to  psrtlMpste  In  coopera- 
tiva  afforts. 

Arl«on4  Conunlty  Development  for 
Abulia  and  Neglect  ^rovidcii  no  direct 
traatMit  scjrvlces.    It  works 
through  caSiunlty  agenclen  and 
groups  priaarlly  ta  provide  basic 
kinds  of  larvlcas. 

8p0irific  Berviooe  inu'luiL*: 

Davalopscnt  of  public  and  profen- 
alonal  awarpness  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  probleti  and  of  resources 
which  are  available  or  can  be 

davelo|iad. 

i 

Statewide  assessment  of  needs 
and  rssources.  '  ^ 

Dave lo|flient  and  expansion  of  the  » 
caparltlfs  oi  available  re^ 
aourcaa. 

Facilitation  of  public  and 
private  services. 

Training. 

Technical  assistance. 
Advocacy. 

froject  operations  are  docentrrllred;  . 
the  project  places  a  field  coordina- 
tor In  each  of  the  state's  six  planning 
districts. 

Ona  of  tha  functions  of\ these  field 
^coordinators  Is  to  develop  community, 
county  and  district  advisory  commit- 
teas  and  speakers*  bureaus.  Arlsona 
CoMMmity^Dcyolopmant  for  Abuse  and 
Hog  lac  t  values  ths  members  of  these 
groups  aa  both  workers  performing  a 
naadod  aarvlcu  and  as  cimrerned  /md 
knowledgeable  pcrsois  In  the  coswunlty. 


As  tha  project  moves  Into  (ts  laat 
year,  Arlsona  Community  Development 
for  Abuaa  and  Neglect  sees  the  ad- 
visory members  as  communliy  rcprc- 
aantativcs  uspumlngan  Incroaningly 
larger  share  of  tlie  project  *»  re- 
sponsibility and  becoming  Idcntl- 
fla<  experts  in  the  community. 
They  are  to  play  active  roles  In 
continuing  to  develop  wld\'»pread 
awareness  of  the  serlousnesH  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect. 

Thsre  are  no  fundamental  changes 
plsnned  for  the  Project's  opera- 
tion In  lis  final  year.    It  Is 
felt  that  continued  emphasis  must 
be  given  to  all  aresK  of  tminlng 
and  to  prcfBotlnp.  coordinated 
service  networks  ot  the  cL^nmunity 
level* to  deal  morr  effectively 
with  family  stress. 

Significant  pi*oducte  in.dulr: 

Statewide  conwnunlty  profiles  on 
child  abuse  and  neglect  re^sourre 

Public/professional  awareness 
"brnchures, 

Child  abuFo  »nd  neglect  mono- 
graph series. 

District  newsletters. 

Four  nf»tional  professional 
conference  papers. 

Tritons  Community  Developmmt 
for  Child  Abnse  and  Neplint 
Source  Book  on  child  abuHe  and 
neglects 

Basic  Skills  Manual. 

Educators*  Manual. 

Law  biforccmcnt  Manual. 

School  NurKen*  Manual. 

kaferencc  Guide  to'cHS/fCHS 
Components. 
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^gnifieant  aoo<mpti9hmnu  inolwk: 

ifetBblisli^d  ov«r  10  coHMinlty  ciilsen 
•tWdy  coaalttMS  to  saiicta  nMda  rnd 
nstturcM  and  aadc  r«Ci«end«tioiM 
00  Mrvico  caps  to  b«  flUod. 

frotontsd  ncarl;  SOO  tprrchot  per 
yoar  facilitated  by  Arixona  Co— >in- 
ity  ItawiopMrht  for  Qiild  Abufto  and 
Mtileet  trslnrd  volunteer  apcakerft* 
buraau  vabirrtp  at  well  at  staff* 

Conductad  1200  technical  aHtlatance 
fventa  per  yi*ar  to  apwifit  Rroupa  to 
'  deal  with  vurloua  problems. 

Conducted  aore  than  AOO  training 
•eaaiofia  per  year»  representing 
8400  peraon-daya  of  training  on 
topics  reloted  to  child  abusr  and 
neglec't  and  dcalgned  for  lucationt 
population  and  owarentfsa  level* 

raclUtated  the  dev^lcipm^'nt  of  at' 
ieaat  |30  resourrca  within  t\w 
•tate  for  child  abuHC  and  neglect 
vie t  las  and  ttwir  fumiUett. 

flayed  significant  part  In  exPin- 
slon  of  a  new  reporting  \iv^  parsed 
by  state  legislature  in  1977. 

Oevelot»ed  district  needs  and 
rcnource  asHeHsnents  fur  cpabatlng 
child  -abuse  and  neglect  nt  ttie- 
local  level. 

Facilitated  the  active  use  of 
Miltidlsclplinary  child  abuse 
and  neglect  teaas* 

AasesMd  poUntlal  for  the  develop- 
■ont  of  faally  support  systcas  at 
the  coaaunlty  icvcT 

lereened  aatcrlals  to  distribute 
to  local  resource  ccntetH  In  order 
to  sstabllsh  orcessible,  aoblle 
training*  trchnlci  1  ntislttLnnco 
Modules  to  IncreaM !  tlie  Inforaatlon 
gvallabls  tQ  tkie  coaamU  ly  on  child 
abuse  and  neglect. 
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CilLD  ABUSE  MID  NICLECT  RBSOURCK 
OmR  '  MBCKW  VII 


lattituU  of  Qiild  Ithavior  and* 

Vilvarlvty  of  Iom 

low  52319 


Ooral^ 

Diroctor 


FfoJtct  rrlod 
FY  19?5  -  197$ 


llio  Contar  i»Hia  at  tha  coawunlty 
.  Iflvol  to  Uifrova  atrvicaa  for- the 
ynvonticn  m6  trMtMnt  of  child 
Awm  Md  nagjact.    The  Carter 
Mintaina  a  lov  pr#flle  and  pro- 
vides a  anall,  •ultldlaclpUnary 
cor*  ataff  wtioM  principal  func- 
tion  ia  training  and  tachnlcal 
Maiotanco.    V\b  Cantar  provides 
MM  tralolat  itaelf.    In  the 
Mln,  hovovar,  it  providaa  tht 
tool*  and  aMtariala  iihich  art 
aoo4«d« 

Hm  ^ojact  vat  up  and  organ iied 
Itato  tkchaicAl  Aaaiatance  Teaaa 
<gTAT)  to  work  at  the  cOMunity 
Itvol  throughout  the  atatea  of 
iMMaa,  Habraalia,  Hiatouri  and 
Id^m*    Thm  projoct*a  clitnta  ara 
profMaionala  and  voluntatra. 

Mi^or  problem  ant ; 

tmek  of  pro^tanional  avareneaa 
of  tha  wriotianeaa  of  child 
-    ibvao  and  nn^o^^t  Md  the  var- 
ioua  vaya  of  dealing  with  it» 

t^clt  of  cooporation  and  coord  i- 
^••tion  batwaan  local  and  atate 
•gancica* 

LBCk  of  attention  to  rural 
Mrvicee  delivery  needtf 

tp^aific  90tvic00  inoludt: 


Technicel  aaeletence  And 
treinlng.  \^ 

Orgenisetion  nndVeintcnnnre 
of  etete  trr1inlcat.aesist.incc 
(STATS).  \ 


CoMunity  oducatioo  and  train- 
ing through  STATS. 

CoMunity  "ayeteM-buildloR"  or 
network  dcvelopiicnt  throuf^h 
STATS  with  follow-up  technical 
eseletencc. 

Profeeeionnl  ahd  public  aware- 
neee  a'^tivltlea. 

Ttie  project  plnne  one  elgnlf leant 
progran  change  In  ite  third  yc^er 
qf  operation:    It  will  glvt-  nia|or 
enpheeie  to  the  development  of  e 
prevention  progran  throughout 
gegion  VII. 

Significant  vroduoU  include: 

A  eelf-inntructionel  Head  Start 
training  text  on  child  abujie  and 
neglect. 

A  child  abuae  and  neglect  Re- 
aource  Index  for  two  State* 
(Iowa  and  Nebraska),  which  lUta 
tha  nuaif>cra  and  locations  of 
certain  prSf eaaionala  and  HcrVice 
inatitutlona  liy  »ach  cowwunlty 
which  sight  serve  abused  and 
neglected  children  and  their 
faaillea.    The  population  and- 
aoM  of  ita  econpaiic  and  dcMo- 
graphlc  characteriatica,  by 
county,  are  alao  included. 

Significant  acaotn^Uohmantit  ifii.'tu<k: 

Eatabliah  a  central,  •ullldla- 
ciplinary  core  reaourccs  «taff 


o 
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with  c«r«city  for  training • 
MMlytia  of  r«portint  d«t«, 
Mchsical  Maiatanct  to  atattai 
&td  diaaosination  ot  Mttriala. 

tMtabliahad  ttato  Ttchnical 
AMiatanct  Uam  (STAT)  with 
rvaponaibilicy  for: 

Statt  and  local  miltldia- 
clplinary  training  and 
public  wiarofiaaa. 

Ttochnical  Aaaiatonce  to 
eoMinity  toana  and  local 
coordinatora* 

Mwlopavnt  pf  atato-ltvcl 
iBtoratcncy  coordination* 

ttiv^lopod  and  toated  prapro- 
foaaional  trainlag«^toriala» 
for  Mndatod  roportcra,  for 
ua«  in  collo^  and  graduata^ 
achoola* 

fat  up  centar  for  rcaourca 
Mtarlaltf. 

latabliahad  ayatea  for  collcc- 
tioQ  and  analysla  of  atata 
rappxta  on  incidcnca  of  child 
abttaa  and  naglact  (for  fotvard- 
ing  to  tha  /tarican  HiMna). 

Orgaaiaad  pravantlon  prograaa 
in  aach  atata  through  atata 
coiaocila,  and  voluntary  ^organi- 
Mtiona  at  tha  local  laval. 

Hild  raglon-wida  confaranca  for 
clartyara  which  anphaaisad 
Umir  rola  in  pravantion. 

■aid  cMtfaranca  on  raporting 
procadwraa  froa  a^ata  Artor- 
■aya,  Ganaral  officaa     i  atata 
adttcation  dapnrtnanta. 

■aid  ragion-wida  confaranca  for 
rnpraaantativarof  civic  groupa 
to  ancouraga  thalr  involvanant 
in  pravantion  and  activitiaa  to 
aonrdinata  with  Stata  Tachnlcal 
AMiatMica  Taaaa. 


OlfUD  ABimt  Mm  ISCLECT  RESOURCE 

amtm  -  ucim  i% 


Im  ita«ilM»  Calif ornU  10032 

■tnclMi  9ufMWiT^  ftojmt 
DiMctor 

H30»000  rr  197J  -  »78 

tHiA  Qpitsn  Qf«MtM  in  « 
Mually  divtTM  area  in  ftm  of 
gtotraH^y,  •c«»ic  factor*,' 
CttlMo  and  lifaatylaa.  It 
c«v«ra  Calif omU  and  Hawaii. 

llM  OMtar  Wllavta  that  thi  baat 
way  to  laprove  child  abuaa  and 
•aflact  aarvicaa  ia  to  davalop 
a  fation-vida  aan»rk  of  coordi- 
aatad,  aultidiaciflinary,  intar- 
a«aney  af forta.    tha  latioa  waa 
dividad  into  aix  dif farant  araaa 
vith  an  Araa  Caatar  Coordinator 
(ACO  to  Mark  in  aach  ona.  Thla 
ACC  ia  houaad  ia  an  afancy  that 
ia  alraady  Mrt  of  tha  child 
^rocaetiva  aarvica  n^tiroA  to 
^oviia  tralaint  and  tachnical 
aaaiatanca  and  to  flay  an  im- 
portant rola  ia  caaanmicatien 
■Id  caerdinati«t.    lha  ACCa 
Miataia  a  low  profila  and  ara 
facilitator*  and  caulyata  who 
racofaiaa  rw^t^a.  take  atan  to 
Mat  thaaa  naada,  and  brint 
fQ^}0  tODtthar. 

Ito  rrojart  atraaaaa  a  ««afra- 
iMMiipa,  wftlCldiaciplifiary 
afaratiaa  and  aafhaaiaaa  af- 
farta  to  briat  4bovt  uniform 
aUBdarda  of  ^  ^r* 

viaaa  thr^authaat  tha  ratio*  • 

Cliaata  aaniad  by  tha  Raaoirca 
CMiar  arat 
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MliCt  private  and  volunteer 
eoaaunity  agcnciaa. 

itata  daciaian  aakara. 

Hw  gaaaral  public. 

Tha  sraataat  RToblcM  to  ba  ovcf- 
coaa  ara: 

Lack  of  knowladge  and  alnundar- 
atandii^  about  child  abuse  and 
aaglact. 

FragMntation  of  aarvicen. 

the  caltural  and  aconcaiic 
divaraity  of  the  region. 

$pmoifia  aervicea  inelwle: 

Training  and  technical  asaUt- 
ance* 

Incraaaing  profeeeional  and 
public  awaranese  of  child  abuae 
and  neglect* 

gpecialitad  education  and  train- 
ing for  aelected  profeaaionala 
in  law  enforccacnt,  education, 
aacial  work  and  nental  health. 

Vorking  toward  unllToni  and 
coordinated  procedurea  to  deal 
with  child  abuae  end  noglert 
Md  to  Incorpbrata  theae  pro* 
aadiiree  into  the  aarvicea  of 
aaiating  aganciea« 

Ueating  and  diaaaainating 
iafanMtion  about  eucceaaful 
traataant  aodale. 

■dacetiaa  la  parenting  and  other 
aarly  intervention  and  prevention 
^thode« 
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.  W^fmt  tot  findim  funds  for 
vorclwfillt  ^ogr«M. 

LtS*l        lttl«l«tl¥8  consul- 

Utl€n.  f 

Strtng  (htnlnt  lnur«tency 
coop«r«(lv«  •ffor(«. 

During  !(•  third  y««r,  (he 
CknUr  will  condnu*  lu  prrMnt 
•ctlYltUs  bu(  wKh  U««  cnphasls 
on  gtnorol  training  end  aorc  on 
•trs(«flss  to  taphAolto: 

iBpi'uvoMMt  of  aervlcoo  por- 
(Iculnrly  for  trestvtnt  ond 
(horspy. 

Porsndng  and  prevention. 

ConotMr  Involvement  In  de* 
sign  «id  delivery  of  eervlcee* 

Special  treetaent  aodee  for 
epedel  populetlone. 

Attention  to  worker  **burn 
out/' 

Significant  yroduoU  include: 

A  bl-eKmthly  neweletter  - 
Mrectlone. 

Currlcultai  end  training 
■eterlele. 

A  reeource  and  Infonietlan 
llbriTy  concentrating  on  the 
aubjtct  of  funding. 

Signifioent  aoca^ti^hmnU  inclu(k: 

latebllehlng  end  aalntelnlng 
a  readily  ecceaelble  Inven- 
tory of  TOglon-wlde  reeourcee. 

froviding  education  and 
CValnlng  to  profeeelonala  and 
atoficlee* 


Providing  reglon*«idc  tectinlrel 
aaeletance,  coneulting  eervicee 
end  overall  eupport  to  erea 
centere  end  locel  progriwn* 

Xnltletlng,  upgrading  and 
supporting  cownmlr.itlon  link- 
egee  betwcm  progr«eiii«  agmrlce 
end  Indlvlduele  including  24* 
hour  help  llnce.  ^ 

Increoeptl  enphaeln  on  advocacy 
•ervlccii  for  children. 

Helping  to  ettablltth  the  fully 
operetional  Heweli  Arce  Center* 

Developing  end  l«pl<^^tlng 
e  treetwcnt  and  training  model 
for  Spenleh-npeeking  clients. 

Dleae«lnatlon  of  Infomatlon  and 
Mtcrlelfl  on  child  ebuee  and 
neglect. 
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CiiLD  aun  SM  Ntf  LCCT  usou:!a 
CMit  -  ncioi  X 


%Mni  rt4«r«tio»  for  nmm 
•oiM»  Msbo  83720 

Jtito*  Ux.  rh.D..  Projtct 
Mrtctor 


rt  1^75  -  197S 


Ctnttr  ttrves       •  broker 
mi  f AciUtAtor  and  wrks 
tteevfh  the  stats  departMnta 
of  Imma  rMourcas  In  tha 
•Cataa  of  Alaaka,  Uaahington, 
Croton  «>d  IdaKo. 

It  vorka  a^t  koth  otata  and 
iilty  lovtl  to: 


Idantify  avallabla  raaourcea 
tad  halp  to  expand  tha« 
throughout  tha  raglm. 

■alp  cevtfiltlca  to  taka 
action  that  r«^ulraa  Uttla 
fundii«  ond  aakca  aaxlMt* 
UM  of  currant ly  avallabla 
faciUtUa. 

lha  OMtar  ballavaa  that  child 
•kuao  and  naglact  in  a  coMtmity 
tm  oBly  b«  activaly  daalt  vith 
Am  tha  eenunity  la  raady  to 
act.    It  doaa  not  baliava  in  ax- 
pandlttg  ita  Hroonnal  and  ra- 
•owrcaa  to  parauada  localitiaa 
tkot  aoaathiog  sunt  ha  dona 
Aout  tha  prablaa. 

Much  attatition  ia  davotad  to 
Vriag  tha  atataa  nnd  eonwuni- 
tUa  tagathar  into  a  eoordi- 
Mtad»  Mutually  aupportiva 
gyotas. 

lha  Otalar  also  baliavaa  that 
it  it  iaportant  to  oaintain  a 
high  prof  ila  within  tha  region. 


It  aaaka  to  b«coM  a  regional 
focal  point  for  child  abuHc  and 
naglect  activities. 

the  Center 'a  efforts  inclutJe: 

education,  conf erencen, 
aywposla  and  workshops.  ^ 

Spaakera*  bureaua  and  a  monthly, 
news  publication. 

Connection,  a  fionthly  iicWBpapcr. 

Training  and  technical  assistance. 

It  aervea  the  following  cotrgorlr*; 
of  cUenta: 

State  agencies,  governors  and 
legislators. 

Cowiunity  agencies,  primarily 
child  protection  services. 

Special  organisations  such  as 
Parents  Anonymous  and  Ik'ad 
Start  groups. 

The  general  public  Indirectly. 

Hajor  problcns  encountered  arc: 

The  Sarclty  of  reaources  In 
the  region. 

Cultural  and  desiographlc 
divereity  of  the  region. 

gaaponding  to  differences  with- 
in the  region  while  achieving 
regional  coordination  nnd  uni- 
formity of  approach. 

tack  of  comunication  among  the 
verioua  atetea. 


*  .    \  A 
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Spmoifici  Bcnficea  iru:ludit: 

Iducatlonal  Actlvltici, 

Co— witty  orRtnUailon  to 
iaprove  and  make  bust  uwe  of 
txlatin);  fjcllltii's  as  wcU  as 
<l«vclup  iK!w  resourccit. 

Coordination  of  ort;anizln^ 
ACtlvltlcH. 

Train InK  and  tech)\lcal 
aaalstance . 

Diaiiemi nation  jf  infomiaCioii 
aboul  prugrar^. 

Dvvclupoirnt  of  prufc-SMldnal 
and  public  awArciu':;;;  of 
problcniM. 

Provldlnr.  specific  lielp  to 
organf r.aiionA  amU  as  I'.iri>iU  • 
AnonymouH  and  Hr>ul  Start 
groups. 

Signifit'int  produirtr,  in<jlusl': 

Connet't  li>n  a  nioiiLlily  nrw.p.iiH'r 
Hent  Lo  12«00()  inili  viduair:  ami 
organ  i  r.ai  tons . 

TralnluK  packet     (l(-vi>lupi>d  fium 
aecondary  sou'^ccs  on: 

sHcad  Start. 

8€xu.al  abuse » 

Rural  services  delivery. 

Adoloacent  runaways  and  abuuc. 

Significant  aoooftfjliahnwnts  include: 

lacabilshnsnt  of  the  center  m» 
an  advocats  for  children  within 
the  structure  of  stote  husian 
naource  aftnciea. 

rott^roti  changes  In  child  pro- 
Itction  aervlces  m  state  sys-* 
ttaa  and  in  coMunlty  organUa- 


tlonn  In  marc  than  cltiis  and 
count  Ics . 

Inclusion  of  IV^manrnt  VI. inning 
for  aiildren  an  a  trainini*. 
resource , 

Urvirlopment  of  tirchnlquON  tor 
I'Xi-haup.i'  of  (iifi)rniat  Ion  and 
cxpi-Ttlsr ,  ^ 

Bstabl  ishmont  of  .in  indop<  ndont  # 
on-KoiiiK  ^ix-state  adopihMi 
I'xrlKingv. 

InrreMKi'd  li'v**l  t^f  public  and 
professional  awariMiuns  of  child 
abusc  and  ncf^lict  and  facilities 
aval  labU*. 

ImprovcmiMit  in  child  abiiMi*  and 
«f|;lfcL  stTviivs  in  rural  areas. 


4oO 
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■MimCE  CINTIR  OM  CHILD  ASUSE 

m  metier  -  ugign  vi 

fO-C-Sf9 

imft  for  Social  Vork  teMtrch 
Onivtrtity  of  TtMt 
AMtiJi*  T«Mt  78712 

NiehMl  L.  Uudcrdalt,  Fh.D. » 
Vrojrct  Dirtctor 


Fundli^  Fcrlod 
n  1975  -  1978 


Tte  Center  to  Incrtw  th« 

^ovldlni  tochnictl  aMUtancr 
md  support  ••rvlc«s  to  laprovc 
OH"t^^**  •n^  '®  develop  co«- 
winlty  groups  to  increeee  tcrvlcc 
aXtemetlvce  and  develop  cc^unlty 
eupport  for  chlldreo'e  eervlcce- 

Iht  Center  enploye  e  well  core 
acaff  and  e  nultidlsclpHnary 
approach  with  emphasis  on  the 
itsal.  Mdlcsi  and  eoclel  work 
profeeelons,  it  Mkee  use  of  the 
Iteiversity  of  Teius  professional 
actMMls  in  working  with  these 
disciplines. 

Needs  ere  esaessed  in  erees  where 
laproveMfit  is  needed  end  -concen- 
cratee  on  providing  technicel  ^ 
gaaietance  «id  training.  friphaKis 
ia  on  the  professions  and  the  ser- 
vice delivery  eyste«.  Arkaneas, 
Uuisiena,  New  HoMico,  OtlahoM 
and  Texea  art  oervcd. 

Ciiente  aerved  ere: 

State  public  heelth  and  aocUl 
Mrvice  agencies* 

Ucal  coaaiunity  agencies. 

frofessionele,  especially  in 
the  fields  of  Isw,  sociel  work 
and  aedicine* 

Cenerel  public. 


Major  problrea  are: 

Need  for  pu«ter  technical 
training  and  «»»iatance  to 
improve  ecrvice  deliv4*ry. 

Lack  of  coordlnntion  end 
Cooperation  .imonR  the  vrfrlouii 
agencies  providing  pro  led  I  ve 
services  to  children. 

Need  for  a  central  clearing- 
house throup.h  which  printed 
and  audiovisual  vaterialB  cen 
be  made  avfi liable. 

Specific  services  injludc: 

Itevelopwent  of  strongtjr  ntrtte 
legisletion  and  policy  in  sup- 
port of  children 'a  proKrnmfi. 

Aaaeaanent  of  egency  operationR. 

Fxtenaive  technical  aesistance 
and  training. 

Identification  and  »obill«ntion 
of  exiatinR  resources. 

Initiation  of  new  prograin 
aftTvices. 

Coordination  between  variouf* 
agenciea  Involved  in  chitd 
abuse  end  englect. 

During  the  cominp  yeer,  the  project 
will  continue  itrpreaent  flctivi- 
tiea»  but  will  concentrate  more  on 
working  with  agenciea  to  help 
the*  develop  their  oim  aolutlona, 
capacities  and  aatcriala.  The 
project  will  concentrate  on  oiie 
•ajor  technical  aaaiatance  effort  • 
in  eech  atate*  • 

Significant  produot$  include: 
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Bftional  Handbook  «d  dlrtctory* 

Vi4«o  tape  on  the  aocial  work 
wltnOa  in  court. 

Index  of  child  abuae  and  neg- 
lect bibliOfraphicAl  aourcra* 

Coaiprchenaive  topical  bibllo-  , 
graphy  of  momc  4,000  entricB. 

Varloua  klnda  of  audiovisual 
and  preacnted  curriculiH 
■aterials. 

Hedical  package  of  both 
printed  BaterUl  and  video  tapps 
for  teaching  In  hospltalH,  and 
continuing  education  .or  ncdical 
practitiunera. 

Journal  of  the  proceedings  uf 
the  Second  Annual  Child  Abuse 
and  NeKlrct  Conference  hold  in 
Houaton  in  Nay,  1977. 

Honograpti  on  corporal  punish- 
sent  and  child  abuse  and 
neglect. 

> 

Monograph  on  tcan  work  oiohr 
prof ess lonala  in  child  abuse 
and  neglect. 


relating  to  treatment  and 
prevention  altei^ativca  In 
abuae  and  neglect  caaea. 

^  Development  of  in**depth  asseas- 
■enta  of  ihc  service  delKjfry 
ayateaia  whlrli  deal  with  thlld 
abuae  and  neglect. 

DevelopBimt  of  a  atudent  ^-uimer 
Internahlp  progr;u«  for  1*^^ 
atudenta. 

Sponsorship  and  mannf,fment 

of  the  Sertiiul  National  Ci>iif erence 

on  Child  Abuse  and  NegU'rl. 


Monograph  on  the  relationship 

between  the  pJtychchlstory  of 

the  faally  and  child  abuse  and 

aeglect.  ,  0 

Si^nifit\mt  acrofr^jliishnentn  ai\' - 

Eatjfbliahaient  of  a  technical 
Information  service  on  child 
'  abuae  and  neglect. 

Dcvclopiaent  of  training  ^jtn4 
currlculiai  mater lala  att: 
medical,  protective  aer  r 
and  other  areaa. 

Conduct  of  training  aeasions 
and  vorkahopa,.  Including  a 

aaries  of  prototype  workshops  ^ 


\ 


4  52 
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•MIDWEST  PAPEyT' CHILD  WELFARE 

HSOURCE  CEKTER 

90-C-600 


School  of  ^»oclal  Welfare 
Unlvorslty  of  Wlnconiin- 

Hllwsukee 
Hllwaukee.  Wisconsin    ^3201  ^ 

Andrienne  Haeusrr,  Director 

fund  i  nfi,  IU:elecl_Pe  r  j  od 

|T5o;000  FY  1975  -  1978 

The  beitt  and  "ottt  practical  means 
of  Improving  service  In  rhe  pn- 
vention,  ident If ical inn  and  treat- 
■ent  of  child  abuse  is  to  use 
•xUting  sta:e  and  local  resources 
and  see  that  they  are  used  more 
widely  and  bccmH'  more  effec- 
tive —  partlcuhir  through  co- 
ordinated wultiHIsriplinary, 
■ultiagency  approuclicsT 

The  Center  fct'lH  that  the  bust 
approach  for  thi'ir  region  l«  to 
ortanlxc  efforts  <>n  a  state- 
by-state  basl/.    Tt>e  Center  did 
hold  a  regional  conference  in 
the  first  project  period. 

Accordingly^  the  Center  hxiH  un- 
coura^cd  and  asHlstod  each 
•tate  t<>  organire  a  conference  to 
define  prnble»!t,  needs,  and  Bcr- 
vlce  delivery  networks. 

The  Center  has  also  workfd  wlili 
•  the  slates  to  Rrt  necessary  legis- 
lation passed  and  to  take  whatever 
•teps  are  necessary  to  help  tlie 
•tate  quality  for  federal  gr.ints. 

XUf  Center  assists  the  aand.iled 
•tate  agency  to  follow  the  same 
process  at  the  county  level. 

The  project  serves  nil  six  states 
^ji  Ren  ion  V:    Illinois,  Indiana, 
Hlchir.an,  Mlnnenola,  Ohio  find 
W4»*»onsin . 

The  project's  client-user  r.roups 
arct 


State  and  local  child  prut  or - 
live  services  aguncIoH  nnd 
jiersonnel . 

Other  profrssltmal.'i  InvulvcO  in 
tlie  provision  of  child  ahusr 
and  neghnt  srrviccs. 

Interested  citl/.eiw;  \\\  Ker.ion 
V, 

The  general  public. 

ParentH  Anonytnoos.  * 

The  Center  pcrcriver.  tin*  fol  lowing 
major  problems: 

Low  level  i»f  k*"'^'*''*^  awamirs!- 
of  the  n-ilorr  jiiul  sn  lousiu  sK 
of  the  prublum  of  cliih!  .iIium" 
and  neglect. 

lx»w  level  of  awarcnrss  of 
resources. 

Instif f hlent  qiLintitynf  (|u.ilUv 
rcKources,  pari iculnrly  mull i- 
dlKclplInnry  teams. 

Uick  coordination  of  rriwnirrrs. 

Uick  of  centralized  plaunin^. 

Inadequacy  of  laws  on  child  ahiuic 
and  neglect. 

Inadequacy  of  -lelivery  systems 
whlcli  make  possible  self-hi'lp  f.ir 
actual  abuKlve  parents  (>r  |)otcii- 
tiul  problem  families. 

Sl>vt*ific  tuJriUt'Cii  inclu^h': 

Public  anil  profeHsIon.il  awarc- 
nv'flS  and  education  activities. 

Advocacy. 

Planning  anil  coordin.il  Inn. 


Training. 

Ti'chnlcal        1  '.t?uun' . 

pliiinn'»l  in  ll'-'  r.^itrr'-.  ^»itsT.iPi 
for  ^\,\  flii.il  vr.ir  nt  ••.mii^V''' 


A  1  i  Itr.ir  v  /  In'  "r.'!  H  i      «  »  n  t  *t  , 


ir  t  or  I  V  I' 
iMi  .  lU  -rill  1 

t .  I  i  ii  I  . 
li  i  -  '  i  I >  1  i  1 1  H  - 


I      1'..      it    j  V-Il..' 

tl.lr.  >'.r.l.l' 
(- 1 '  J  i  t   I  I'lit 


1,1  t  r  I  111  IV.,-  p  1- 
'  IM-  I  '11  .1  rn:  1 1  i  - 
;  I'll  t  I  n  'Mi-  ■. 


vl  I.il.i 
an  i.il 


..111 


430^'../. 


tliif.  2 
llnMiii)' 


sponsor  inp.  J^^tac-^fy  ' 
ri'glfm.tl  corttirf i-nc^^*  Mn)^,  of 
1976  fur  yTTi'ViTNonf  4i|^;'Son' 

t  rni  n  I  i>y^»i  k  "itiop.s  'HiriMij'Imift  *• 

Ot'UtVM*  I  ill}-,  rxt       i  Vf  piil»l  i 
iiw.lT»'iU  '.'.  .It  t  i  V  1 1  , 

HtispDHiliiir,  to  miiM'r»<ii'^  ri'(HK':.t f 
f  Jir  t     lin  i  •  .1  i  .IS".  i:.t  .iii.  »• . 

liji  I  i,i  t  Im'  I'Hct  i        wl  t  li  t  In- 
r.  l>  St  .It       til  drvr        '.t  .i  t<' 
I'llif  r rt'iii       in»l  pi»«:'i«'tr  'J.ili' 
pi. mil  i  nr.  f  < •  I"  i  I  *l  .il«»r.r  .uul 


Priiv  id  inr  t  i'l  lin  I  >>•  1 1  .i 


i  ;.t  iin  i' 


r.ijn-r'.  writ  im  f  •  v  pritt . 
sinii.il  LOiil  fM'iii  !•  and   jiuji  ii.il 

rVvi  lop  i  iij;  .n>'l   inplivn-iit  irf, 
n  :.l;ilf  di'V  l.'jiTKMjt  .kiiil  train- 
inj;  prnj'.r.'w.i  lUr  i;i-huii;.i' 
ln'r-idiinr  1 , 

iKviiKU  Inr.  ''U(l  carrvliii;  i»nt 
a  pnl>lU-  In  I  t'l  i  i.t  t  Ion  piM}*.!'  "ni 
tlin>ii}*linut  llu'  roi*,lt''n. 

t 

EhI.iIi  U  Klili'r.  a  rufiTonn* 
IDn'.iry  for  piufir, clonals. 

tH'volopinr,  a  Hlx-iitatc  lU'- 
•  i>ur(p  ContcT  Atlvistiry 
CoiwnlttL'C  (  iniipusi'd  of  Iniman 
servirci*  cxpi'T  IK  and  siati' 
Icadi'r^^ . 

iX'Kti'.n  Inj;  and  Imp]  I'lnciit  1  up.  a 
co'nsu  Uat  lun  ti't  linlcal  ausln- 
tniUL"  prop.rar.i. 
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•In«rUntf  for  Urbnn  Affairn  .tml 

F.O.  Box  191 
WafthlnRton,  D,  200'>9 

M«.  Biirbara  J.  SU'tnbr  iclm- . 
Director 


PunHing 
$781, H07 


Vy  19  n  r'/H 


Ir  ifi  concern*'*!  wllh  kU-ul  I!  vlnj-, 
gapft  in  anil  imprnvinj;  !«i?rvl<'i'f; 
In  Ui'l.nwari',  VennsylvanUif  Vir- 
gin l.f,  WcKt  Virginia  and  rl»e 
OiKtrict  of  Co  I  iiml)  i  .1 .  Srrvlri' 
«n<l  tr.iininR  m-rvls  .in-  identifli-d 
in  i  loMf  i'oni»lM».iUnn  with  st.iH' 

The  clif?nt-Rr«nip';  .irft 

Stitf  mitt  liM/il  chilli  pTi'tir- 
tiw  Jirrvict"^  .i^'jnry  p*T- 
sonnel . 

|U>latcit  child  iibuHiv  .md 

Int?re«t*d  citizens  and  the 
general  public. 

The  most  luport.int  problems  to 
ovvrcnvc  arc; 

Insufficient  knowledge  by 
both  profeBBiimalB  and  tltf 
public  of  child  abuse  And 
neglect  prevention,  identifi- 
cation and  treatment  »etho<l5. 

Pragnicntation  and  lack  of 
coordination  among  the  child 
protection  ngencieii  in  the 
region. 

lack  of  adcqunte  tralninR  among 
workers. 


Kiaiitiini'.  on  tin'  i»u»l.aM»'  .-.msi-; 
tif  clii  Ul  .lUu'.i'  .iml  lu  I'.l'  '  I  • 

!->liH';ir  it'll  .ni«l  -iw.n  i  im--  -  -m  I  I  vi  - 
tier.  1»ir  |.r»»f»v.si»'ii.ir.    in. I  llu- 
j'cnoral  |>«ilil  If. 


Rc'iimrff  (llriMlory  whi»li  lilcnll' 
fft'ii  pn'r*.-.:il»'n.ili.  jv.i  t  l.il'N-  f»»r 
coni.ul  t  il  l»'i>  • 

;.il>r.iry  o1  prinr»'tl  nntn  l.il, 
fMms  Mpr*J,  wlilrli  li.m.iK-:; 

20  to  iO  rrqiii'sts  prr  wf»»k.  - 

A  tralnlnj'.  mnnu.il  fut  iir»»f*  ssl»in;i!^ 
V  * 

Two  appr»«ii(hes  L»»  ira)^iunp,  j;t,U»' 
protC'CtiVf  service  worl;iT«. 

One  apprttiirh  to  train  Inn  aUiL^d 
professional  /roups. 

Tec-hnleal  iiShlstiincr. 

To  general  Infomiatlon  din- 
scmlnat Ion. 

Kj^tnblli'.hlnj'.  rapport  wllh 
proffsalnnal  groups. 

Nine  two-dny  workshops  and  i*lK.ht 
one-day  worksliopf:  f»'>' 
over  2, 000  partlclpaiUK  In 
'     Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 
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Qtot  or  rwo-day  CrdlnlnK  geflsianfi  for 
hospital  eMrgcncy  roam  stnftH^  nur- 
MS  and  Mead  Start  and  d^iy  cnre 
ctnter  pc/'ionncl. 

TrainlnK  passions  for  approximately 
2,500  related  prufcssionnln. 

Three-day  advance  training  ilevelop- 
■cnr  Hppilnar  for  30  auperviluirf; 
and  Rpcciallstn  in  state  of 
Virgin ia. 

Analysis  of  the  »orvice  delivery 
ay<teii  of  tht  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  in  Delaware  (carried  out 
with  Federal  Re>*,i()nnl  specialists 
in  Pliiladelphia). 

A  atatc-wlde  public  awareness 
campaign  on  child  abuse  and 
neglecf  In  Pennsylvania. 

/ 

A  nccdK  assessment  fur  the  r.fate 
of  West  Virginia. 

A  local  Parents  Anonymous  group 
by  providing  cofisul  t  at  Ion  and 
telrphfTie  answering  Kerviee  in 
the  District  of  Colunbia. 

Aaalstahce  in  the  devolopment 
of  nultid inciplinary  teams. 

Fomats  for  the  exchange  of 
infornation  and  ideas. 

Appropriate  reporting  forms 
antf  central  registry  procedures 
for  the  Department  of  Hunan 
Keaovrcea  of  the  District  of 
Cdtuibia. 
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om^  t>f  the 


There  or r 
two  victim* 
of  child  citousr 
and  neqlert 


7000rtul<lM'f' 


\ 
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This  program  is  designed  for  local  com- 
munSy  and  state  ogencies.  Your  Federal 
Regional  Chid  Abuse  and  Neglect  Spe- 
cialist will  arrange  a  preview  of  the  mater- 
ials, and  will  help  you  develop  a  full  pub- 
lic awareness  program  making  use  of 

The  cost  of  the  media  materials  will 
vary,  dependlno  on  the  technical  re- 
quirements of  the  local  stattoni  For  agen- 
cies which  can  produce  their  own  local 
'  tag-lines,  one  set  of  16mm  film  prints,  in- 
cludlrg  aU  six  TV  spots,  will  cost  less  than 
S40.00. 


Mail  the  rep*y  cord  provided  below  \6 
your  RegcncH  Spec»a*i$t  (see  other  side  tor  address) 


if 


a 

0 


a: 


□□□ 
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For  further  informotioi  moil  this  card 
to  your.  Federal  RegiO(^l  Specialist: 


In  Conn*ct)eut.  Main*. 
MoiMChuMm.  N«w  Hompihlw, 
Rhod«  Mond;  V»iTnont: 

ChW  Abuwrt^eglect  Specialist 
Region  I -DHEW 
JFK  Federal  Bulding 
Government  Center 
Boston.  Masjochusetts 02203 

lnN«wYoik.N«wJ«rMii 
PMrto  Rlco.Vlrgln  lilandi: 

ChUd  Abweffteglect  Specialist 

Re^ll-DHEW 

Federal  Biiidlnff 

'26  Federal  Ptaza 

New  Vtork,  New  York  XXX)7 

In  Delowof*.  Moiytond. 
Penntylvonta.  Vliglnta.  Weil 
Vligmia  DIttrtct  of  Columbia: 

CNW  Abuie^Neglect  Speciollst 
Region  W-DHEW 
HEW  Bulding 
RO.  Box  13716 
3535  Market  Street 
■  Ptiodelphta.  Pennsylvonka  19101 


In  Alobama,  Flortda,  Ooorgia, 
Kontueky.MlHlMlppl. 
Nortti  CaroHno^  South  Carolina. 
TonnoMOo: 

CNW  Abuiert^egiect  Specialist 
I  RegkDnlV-DHEW 
\  Peoohtreto  Seventh  Buikjing 
\  50Seventt>  Street,  N.E. 
Atk3ntaGeorgta30323 


in  Arkanias,  Loutolona.  Now 
Mexico.  Oklahoma.  Toxoi: 

ChiW  Abuse^Neglect  Specialist 
RegtonVl-DHEW 
FideWv  Union  Tower 
1507  Pacific  Avenue 
Daltas,  Texas  75201 

In  Iowa.  Kansas,  Mluouri. 
Nobraika: 

ChW  Abuse/Neglect  Specialist 
Regkx)  VII -DHEW 
Federal  Office  Bulkjing 
601  East  12tti  Street 
Kansas  City.  Misjouri  64106 

In  Colorado.  Montana.  North 
Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Utah, 
Wyoming: 

ChiW  Abusert^egtectSpeckDlist 
Region  VIII -DHEW 
Federal  Offk:eBuikjin(B 
1961  Stout  Street 
Denvet  Cotorodo  80202 

In  Ariiona.  CalHomla.  Hawaii. 
Novoda  Guam.  Trust  TorrHorlos 
of  tho  PacHle.  Amoriean 
Samoa: 


\ 


In  Illinois.  Indiana.  Michigan. 
Minnoiota.  Ohio.  Wisconsin: 

Chid  AbuieffJeglect  SpeckDiist 
.  Regk.nV-DHEW 
3400  Soutti  Wacker  Drive 
Chteaoo,ilnois60606 


ChiW  Abuse/Negtect  Specialist 

Regk)nlX-DHEW 

FedoralOffk:eBuikjing 

50  Fulton  Street 

San  Francisco.  CaWornka  94102 

in  Alaska.  Idaho.  Orogon, 
Washington: 

ChiW  Atxisfl^Neglect  Specioyst 
Region  X- DHEW 
1321  Second  Avenue 
Seattle.  Washington  98101 
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ocPMTMrNr  or 

MtAlTM   IDUCAnON   AND  WClfAftl 
WASMINC)()#«.  UC  A)^Ol 

OfflCtAL  tUSlNCSS 


^TACC  AND  ntS  PAtO 
US  OCMNTMCNT  Of  HCw 
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Mo*  of  Copies 
Dlgtrlbufd 


Publication 

Child  Abu««  and  Meglact  Pravantlon  and  Traataant  Prograa, 

45  cm  Subtltla  B.  Part  13A0,  Fadaral  Reglatar,  Vol.  39, 

So.  245.  Dacaabar  19,  1974.  *5,000 

P.t.  93-247  '  ^'^^ 

laaaarch,  Daaonatratlon,  and  Evaluation  Studies  on  "Child 

Ahuaa  and  Naglact":    The  Intradapartaental  Coanlttee  on 

Child  Abuaa  and  Naglact,  Flacal  Year  1974.  DHtW  10*000 

/ 

Child  Abuaa  and  Naglact:    A  Report  on  tha  Status  of  the 
Usaarch 

Child  Abusa  and  Naglact:    Tha  Problem  anfl  Ita  Managawant, 

VqIimb  1  —  An  Ovarvlav  of  tha  Frobla*  35,000 


\ 


Child  Abuaa  and  Naglaet:    Tha  Problaa  and  Ita  ManagaMnt, 

?oli«a  2  —  Tha  Rolaa  apd  Maponaf^llUlaa  of  Profaaaionala     •  35.000 

Child  Abuaa  and  Meglact:    The  Problaa  and  Its  HanagaMnt. 

VoluM  3  —  Tha  Cowinlty  Taa«.  An  Approach  to  Caaa  Manage- 

■ant  and  Prevention  35.000 

ChUd  Abuaa  and  Neglect  Actlvltlaa  OHEW  25.000 

Children  Today  -  Building  a  Co«unlty  Reaponaa  to  Child 

Abuaa  and  Maltraati«nt,  (Sapt/Oct.  1975)  -^'OOC 

Child  Neglect:    An  Annotated  Bibliography  7*000 

ChUdren  Today  -  May/ June.  1975  DHEV  1*»000 

Coaprehenalve  Emergency  Services:    A  System  Designed  to 

Cara  for  Children  In  Crlala  -  DHEW  ^'O^O 

(the)  Extended  Family  Center  "A  Howm  Away  Froa  Hoae" 

for  Abuaad  Children  and  Their  Parenta.    Reprinted  froa 

Children  Today.  Mar/Apr.  1974.  Vol.  3.  No.  2  (2-6)  S.OOO 

Profile  of  Neglect:    A  Survey  of  the  State  of  Knovledge 

of  ChUd  Naglect  ^'^^ 

Working  With  Abusle  Parents  froa  a  Paychlatrlc  Point  of 

Viav  -  DHEW  '  "'^O 


■'463 
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No.  of  CoplM 

Fub  lift  Ion  (Cont'd)  Dlttrlbutcd 

(Th«)  Diagnostic  ProcMS  and  Traataent  Programs  *  DHEU  95*000 

laport  of  the  U.S.D.H.E.W.  to  the  President  and  Congress 

of  the  U.S.  on  the  Inplenentatlon  of  P.L.  93-247*  the 

CA/N  Prevention  and  Treatnent  Act  10*000 

Child  Abuse  «and  tieglect  Prograns  3*000 

Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  Programs*  Supplement  3*000 

Child  Abuse^  and  Neglect  Research:    Projects  and  Programs'  1*000 

Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  Research:    Projects  and  Programs, 

Supplement  1*000 

Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  -  Posters  4*000 

Children  Today  «*  Defining  Emotional  Neglect  (A  Conunlty 

Workshop  Looks  at  Neglected  Children)    (Jan/Feb  1976)  3*000 

Federally  Fimded  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  Projects  1975  14*000 

How  to  Plan  and  Carry  Out  a  Successful  Public  Awareness 

Program  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  ,5*000 

Flamilng  and  Implementing  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  Service 

Programs                                                               ^     ,  1*000 

Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  Reports  45*000 

A  Guide  to  Protective  Services  for  Abused  and  Neglected 

Children  and  Their  Families                                             ,  1*000 

Proceedings  of  the  First  National  Conference  on  Chlia 

Abuae  and  Neglect  •    1*000  ' 

Research*  Demonstration*  and  Evaluation  Studies  Fiscal 

Tear  1976,  DHEW  OHD                                                 f  3*500 


Total  505^000 
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AUBAMA 

FY  '76  (Ift  Y**^  Funded)  ($66,187) 

rtotiaa  wtrt  uied  to  purchmie  •  beeper  ■igiuUng  iyitem  for  all  67 
c<mnty  depmrt-enti.    Bceperi  will  •How  for  2^  hr.  protective  service 
covarage.    Alio.  In  25  countlei  a  child  abt  e  reporting  line  and 
ansvarlnc  larvlca  will  be  provided. 

T,Q,  ($47,818) 

Alabaaa  uied  ilB  fundi  to  dcvtlop'  a  demonstration  homemaker  uolt  on 
aita  In  order  to  determine  the  woit  effective  method  of  aervlce 
delivery  (in-house  or  contractual). 

rY'77  ($66;i87) 

Fundi  will  b«  uaed  to  devel6p  and  Implement  honemaker  aervlce  in  one 
northam  and  on*  aouthcm  Alabama  County  for  maltreated  children  whoae 
individual  iv^da  can  be  beat  met  in  th«ir  own  home  with  the  aupport 
and'aarvicaa  of  a  homemakar* 


-CI'MI  ()  -  7H  -  Jfl 
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ANRBICAN  SAMOA 


FY  1977  (First  Year  Funded) 


($20,584) 


)f  AiVerican  S. 


The  Child  Protection  Act  of  Af^erican  Samoa  was  signed 
into  Ittw  in  1977  and  they  plan    to  use  their  state"  grant 
fundB  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of*  th9  Act* 

Through  the  use  of  the  State  grant  Samoa  will  establish 
for  the  first  timc^  a  child  protection  agency  as  an 
independent  department  under  the  Director  of  Health. 
A  Child  Protection  Officer  will  '■•e  employed  and  have 
responsibility  for  (1)  conducting  invest igat ions  of  all 
reported  cases  or  child  abuse  and  neglect,   (2)  coordinating 
child  abuse  and  neglect  activities  of  the  Health  Department, 
Police  and  the  Court  of  American  Samoa  and  (3)  establishing 
a  central  xegister* 
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ARKANSAS 


FY* 75  (lit  \Ur  Funded)  '($36,800) 

Funii  were  uied  co  develop  a  more  comprehensive*  statewide  systnm 
of  protective  services,  particularly  in  rural  areas.    The  Central 
Regiiter  will  be  redesigned  to  accept  neglect  as  well  as  abuse  cases. 

FY'76  ($A5,659)' 

Funds  were  used  to:     CD  redesign  the  central  register.  (2)  Initiate 
a  hotline  and  after-hour  answering  service  and  (3)  develop  baseline 
data. 

Lib.  «35,971) 

Funds  were  being  used  to  strengthening  alternatives  to  shelter  care  and 
long  terw  foiter  care.    In  addition  funds  will  also  support  a 
■ultidisciplinary  technical  assistance  consultation  team  to  provide 
^tensive  training  for  social  lervice  utaff  members* 

FY'77  ($45,659) 

Funds  will  be  used  to  develop  oultidisciplinary  team  involvement  in 
•ervice  deliver^      Etpphasis  will  be  on  expanding  current  services,  the 
Central  Regisf   ,  dfid  public  awareness.    Service  planning  and  policy 
develop^nt  wi^l  also  be  undertaken. 


4  67 
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CALIFORNIA 


rf*76  (lit  Yetr  Funded)    ($269,273)         ^  ^ 

Calif ornlA  uie4  its  fundi  to  (1)  eitabliih'«n  Office  For  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  in  the  Social  Services  Division  of  the  State  Dept^  of 
Health  (5)  staff  poiitionc  funded.)    This  office  will  work  on 
program  planning,  coordination  and  development  of  a  statewide  system 
'for  child  abuse  prevention  and  (2)  initiate  pilot  projects  directed 
towards  identification  and  treatment;  making  use  of  volunteers; 
providing  day  care  and  training  parents. 


1,9.  ($170,215) 

Funds  were  used  to  .develop  a 'statewide  computerized  infomacion 
system  un  child  abuse  and  neglect, 

rY'77  (269i283) 

Punds  will  |>e  used  to  further  develop  the  ^tate^  Office  of  thild  Abuse 
Prevention,  Initially  funded  by  the  '7$  state  grant. 

The  office  will  coordinate  efforts  of  existing  conminity  resources  and 
prepare  for  bhe  establishment  of  a  State  Advisor)^  Committee  on 'Child 
Abuse,  organise  Advisory  meetings,  select  sit^s  for «(>ilot  programs, 
help  develop  the  new  Central  Registry  and  provide  T«A,  to  Statewide 
programs.      v  ^ 
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COLORADO 


FT  1975  (Fltit  YcT  Funded)  ($41,400) 

fttndi  were  uied  to  develop  and  Implement  ■  computerized  central  ^ 
vati*try  o£  child  abuie  arl  neglect  caies. 

7T  1977  ($51,452)  . 

Fundi  vlll  be  uie4  to  develop  a  curriculum  for  training  foiter  parent* 
vho  provide  day  to  day,  around  the  clock  service  and  care  for  abused 
and  Mglected  children*    Deipite  the  training  and  staff  development 
for  professionali,  who  vork  vith  abused  and  neglected  children  and 
thair  families,  very  little  has  been  done  for  meeting  the  training 
l^tds  of  fostar  parents.    Upon  the  development  and  design  of  a 
curriculum, Tltl^i  XX  funds  vlll  be  used  for  the  actual  training. 


^59 
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CONNECTICUT 


rY'75  (1st  Funded)  ^44,700) 

,  State  grant  funds  were  used  to  initiate  a  program  of  standby 
protective  services  to  cover  nights  and  week  ends. 


FV'76     ($56,934)  ■    -         .  ^ 

Funds  were  Aised  to  continue  the  progreun  described  above." 

T.Q.  ($41,875) 

1/    Funds  were  used  to  facilitajte  the  provision  of  a  24 

hour  CES  service  in  three  communities  by  hiring  a  full- 
time  community  coordinator  to  help  implement  each  community'^  • 
mod  2 1 . 

2.     One  community  will  receive  money  to  •nable  it  to  develop 

and  pay  for  ^  1  yr.  demonstration  model  of  emergency  % 
homemaker  capability*  ^  * 

I 

I  * 

FY' 1977     ($56,934)  <^ 

Funds  will  be  used  to  (1)  strengthen  the  beginning  prog  r^h  of 
standby  Protective  Services  to  cover  all  non-working  hrs.  and 
develep  it  into  an  on-going  state  delivery  of  services  and 
(2)  develop  and  implement  Comprehensive  Emergency  Services 
programs  in  Waterburg,  New  Haven,  and  Norwalk.  , 


ERIC 
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DCLAUARf 


Tt  1»76  (Ftrit  MX  fund«d)  )$27,309) 


rtinds  vtrt  used  to    (1)  provide  IcM^  rcprcicntatlon  to  all  children 
Involved  in  custody  proceedings  resulting  froa  child  ebuse  end  neglect, 
(2)  provide  Delewere  citizens  with  informetion  about  the  nAturr  end 
extent  of  child  Abuse  end  neglect  in  Delewe    (3)  establish  an  on-line 
computerised  infomation  systes  and    (4)  expand  the  kinds  ot  <i*ta 
iMpt  on  child  abuse  and  neglect  to  include  wrc  iocio-ecomonic 
indicatora  associated  with  t;he  incidence  of' child  abuse, 

■m 

FY  1977  ($27,309) 

Delaware  proposes  to  use  its  funds  for  three  program  elenents: 

(1)  Continuation  of  legal  assistance  to  abused  and  neglected 
children  by  a  deputy  Attorney  General  who  was  employed  last  year 
irith  State  Grant  guilds* 

(2)  impUMntation  of  the  central  registry. 

(3)  Strengthen  protective  services  through  the  employment  of  two 
social ^workers  for  New  Castle, »  Kent,    and  Sussex  Countries, 


y 
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WA8HINGT0K,  D.C. 


rT'77  (lit  Yw  Fundad^    ($41,576  ' 

4    rimdi  vill  b«  uiad  to  (1)  initituti'a  ^'Family  Streii  Hotllna"  Vhlch 

ii  •  pravtntiva  program  dtilgnnd  to  provide  K^farral  and 

counialing  ■arvlcaa  to  paranti  under  itrcii  Jnd    <2)  develoAa 
•coHHunity  education  program  inform!  <:g  Diitrict  reiidftnti  of  ciia  new 

abuse  and  neglect  Vav»  cauiei  of^abuie^and  availabU  conounliy 
treatmtnc  reiourcei. 


■r 


»>  » 


\ 
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FLORIDA 


FY  1977  (First  year  funded)    ($62,377)  * 

norld«  plans  to  u»e  its  KY  1977  funds  to  develop  Itt  comprehensive 
mrgmcy  servicti  system  by  addini;  fmcrpcjicy  caretakers  and 
enerssncy  honemakers  to  the  scrvice'system.    The  ptogram  is  based 
on  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  child  to  remain    in  his  own  home 
in  crisis  situation  unless  that  situation  presents  an  imncdiate  danger 
to  hi»  health  and  safety.    The  goal  is  to  strengthen  the  parent-child 
reUCionahlp    and  aVold  the  potentially  damifclng  effects  of  placement. 


9  ' 
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GEORGIA 

FY' 76  (lit  Year  Funded)  ($84,265) 

Georgia  used  Its  fundi  to  hire  stkff  to  cstabliz^fi  24  hour  emergency 
■ervlces  In  four  counties*    Th^sc  counties  wlil  serve  as  pilot  * 
projects  to  ascertain  the  ef fectlvcnc»ss  6t  such  n  service. 

LSLl    (  $58,613) 

Funds  were  used  to  develop  the  trtiefponcy  Carciakor  and  Emergency  ■ 
HoQicmaker  Service  cooponents  of  Lne  Cu[.]prehenslve  EmcirK.cncy  Services 
program, 

FY  1977  ($84,265) 

There  ar'^  four  components  to  Georgians  program  for  FY  1977: 

Iw    Provision  of  technical  assistance  to  state  level  rrprcsentatlvrs 
of  the  Departments  of  Education,  Human  Resources,  Mental  Health, 
Health,  and  Youth  Services  who  have  a  role  In  the  Identification 
and  treatment  of  child  abuse  and  neglect* 

2,    Training  In  the  supervision  and  administration  oi  child  pro- 
tective services  to  new  District  Directors  In' D.^ strict  social 
services  offices. 

^,  Train  60  special  deputies,  (attorney's)  In  juvenile  court 
practice  and  procedure  for  child  neglect  and  abuse  cases. 

4,  Expand  the  Central  Registry  to  include' reports  of  nc*glcct  and 
develop  a  computerized  jysten  to  handle  the  volume  of  information 
to  b«  received. 
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HAWAII 


FY' 74  (1st  Year  Funded)    ($2  »514) 

Hawaii  used  Its  funds  to  hire  1  part-time  worker  £6r  3  months  to 
develop  a  Coominlty  Education  Program  on  Child  Protective  Services, 

rY'%5  ($27»200) 

Funds  were  used  to  hire  a  social  worker  to  Initiate  an  Intake  scrvla* 
for  child  abuse  and  neglect  cases. 

In  addition  a  I'ubllc  Information  Specialist  yaa  hired  to  develop  and 
iapleiminl:  the  comnuulty  education  program. 

rY'76  ($3tf;963) 

Funds  for  FY76  supported  the  uervlces  Initiated  in  n  1975  and 
described  above* 

T.Q,  ($26,676) 

Funds  were  used  to  purchase  the  services  of  an  Intake  Social  Wcn-k^r 
and  •  State  Child  Protective  Services  Information  Specialist  (These  2 
specialists  are  presently  developing  a  community  education  program). 

FY'II  ($30,963) 

Funds  will  be  used  to  employ  a  paraprofessional' Protective  Service 
Intake  Aide  to  screen  and  refer  cases  thus  allowing  the  intake  worker 
■ore  else  to  invastlgate  complaints  and  assist  persons  calling  fo* 
conaulUtion.    In  addition,  funds  will  continue  the  support  of  the 
Inforaatlon  Specialist;  so  services  can  be  expanded  to  neighboring  ^ 
islands. 


0,5 
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ILLINOIS 

FY* 75  (Ut  Year  Funded)  ($112,800) 

Ulinoii  used  iti^  funds  for  Che  following  purposes: 


1.  Ttte  Central  register  was  updated  and  inprovcd, 

2,  Dirtct  service  responses  have  been  improved  by  the  arid  It  ion 
of  staff  and  improved  procedures  developed  lor  case  handling, 
staff  dvvclopment  and  training* 

rY*76  ($158,A43) 

Funds  vere  used  to  add  4  staff  positions  to  the  Emergency  Protective 
Staff  in  Chicago  in  order  to  maintain  a  24  hr«  response  mandate* 

nil?  ($158.AA3) 

Illinois  plans  Co  us£  its,  funds  to:    (1)  Complete  the  integratjion 
of  Che  addiCional  sCaffing  in  Che  Chicago  CenCral  ProCecCive  Services 
uniCs  Chus  complecing  Che  inicial  objective  of  atrengChening  a^ 
sxpanding  service^;    <2)  EsCablish  a  specialise  in  ProCecCive  Services 
at  the  State  Level  to  be  Che  principal  sC^f f  person  Co  asjisC  iit 
thedevtlopmenC  and  implcmenCaCion  of  policy,  and  provide  Cechnical 
assistance  Co  Area  Field  Offices  and    (3)  UpdaCo  ^he  record  mainCenanco 
of  the  Central  Regiscry  by  puCCing  records  of  Che  UrsC  ccn  years  on 
microfiche,  in  keeping  vicb  StaCe  Archives  policy,  Chereby  providing 
ready  access  for  opc;.acional  and  research  purposes  and  ac  Che  s4me  Cimc 
reducing  problems  and  dingers  of  inadoquaCe  sCorage  and  inaccessibilicy 
of  InforsAtion. 
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KANSAS 


FY' 76  (lit  Year  Funded)  ($^6,726) 

Honlei  were  uied  by  the  State  o  fund  local  programs  and  demonstration 
project!  (example:    project  for  Chicane  migrant  worker's  children) 

T,Q,  ($35,980) 

Fundi  were  used  to  strengthen  and  expand  an  Education  for  Parenting  , 
program  in  Wyandotte  and  Johnson  Counties, 

fY'77  ($46,826)  ' 

Funds  vlil  be  used  to  recruit  and  train  volunteers  vho  vill  contact 
all  f sallies  vith  newborns  within  a  week  of  release  froo  the  hos^iital, 
(voluntaars  vill  giye  parental  aid  a>id  guidance) 
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LOUISUNA 
FY' 76  ait  Year  Fut,ded)    ($71 .9A0) 

FundA  vere  uied  for  training  and  consultative  workshops,  purchase  of 
•quipment  and  resource  naterial,  and  conduct  child'abuse  "and  neglect 
iyapOifGna  • 

T,Q,  ($51,156) 

fundi  vere  uied  to  extend  2A  hr.  Comprehensive  Emergency  Services  and 
expand  flk^ie  of  a  multidisciplinary  team  approach  to  3  additional 
■tate  re^oni* 

FY'77  ($71,940) 

Louiiiana  utlizes  Child  Protection  Centers  throughout  the  State  for  the 
delivery  of  lervicei  to  abused  and  neglected  children  and  their 
families.    The  use  of  FY  1977  funds  will  go  (oward  the  development 
of  needed  services  in  the  Centers. 

1.  Ugal  consultation  will  be  given  to  child  protective  services 
workers  in  Caddo,  Vemon»  Terrebonne,  Orleans,  and  St.  Mary 
Pari^es. 

2.  Psychological  and  psychiatric  consultation  will  be  provideit  in 
Venum,  Orleant/and  East  Baton  Rouge  Parishes* 

1.    PediAtric  consultation  will  be  given  in  Vernon  parish. 

A.    Training  will  be  provided  for  line  supervisors  in  protective 
services  including  the  purchase  of  a  training  module. 

5.    Funds  will  b«  made  available  to  the  State  Technical  Advisory 
CosBittce  for  travel,  public  awareness  end  reproduction  of 
Materials,    the  Coonittee  was  created  by  the  Governor's 
Ixecutivc  Order  in  December  1976  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
a  Child  Protection  Plan. 
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MAINE 


FY '75     (Ist  Year  Funded)  ($28,600) 

Funds  were  used  to  hire  a  person  to  develop  quide lines  and 
criteria  tor  the  appointment  of  guardians  ad  litem  and  clarify 
the  role  and  relationship  of  the  guardian  ad  litem  and  the 
protective  services  staff* 

FY'76  ($33,180) 

Funds  were  used  to  support  a  Comprehensive  Emerqencv  Service 
in  TenAessco  County  (The  CES  project  will  purchase  certain 
services:     emergency  homemakers,  caretakers,  foster  care,  or 
group  home  care* 


'T.jf^  {$27,95S) 

Funds  wbre  used  to  hire  3  new  Social  Worker  aids  to  staff 
a  24  hr.  Emergency  Intake  Component  to  the  Tennessee  County 
Comprehensive  Emergency  Services  program* 

FY* 77  ($33,180)' 

1«    A  portion  of  the  state  grant  will  go  to  leg'at^statf  for 

the  development  of  judicial  policy  and  support  community  • 
Ed«  programs  on  l«gal  aspects  of  CA/N* 

*  •  . 

2*    The  remainder  of  funds  will  be  usW  to  give  continued  support 
to  the  Tennessee  County  comprehensive  emergency  ser/iccs.^ 
project  and  to  establish  CES  programs  in  other  areas  qf 
the  state* 


ERIC 
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MA.SSAQHUSETTS 


rY*7S'  (Ist  Year  Funded)  ($65,800) 

Funds  were  used  ^hire  3  people  to  assess  the  effective- 
ness of  existingWfervices,  identify  gaps  in  services,  fin 
private  and  public  resources  to  become  more  involved  in  c 
abuse  and  neglect  programs,  and  to  interest  local  citizen 
committees  to  deal  Vith  child  abuse  and. neglect.  (Projec 
Children  At  Risk) 


FY '76  ($88,775) 

Funds  were  used  to  support  the  Project  Children  At  Risk 
initiated  in  FY  1975. 


T.O..  ($60,981) 

Funds  were  used  for  the  establishment  of  24  hr.  Comprehen: 
Emergency  Service  (CES)  Systems  in  Massachusetts  communit 


FY>77  ($88,775) 

Massachusetts  plans  to  continue  the  support  of  Project  CI 
•At  Risk,  FY* 77  funds  Will  specifically  provide  the  sala 
for  the  six  project  staff.  Staff  will  be  responsible  fo 
expansion  of  community  education  and  awareness  programs, 
ment  of  service  packages  for  use  by  local  councils,  cond 
evaluation  and  needs  assessments,  and  assist  communities 
developing  Comprehensive^Emergency  Services. 


( 
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KXCHICAN 


yY'76  flat  Year  Funded)  ($139,316) 

Fundi  were  used  to  fund  a  shelter  home  project  to  meet  the  Increased 
Ser  'rreferrals  requiring  temporary  care  pending,  court  hear  n«. 
Infants  at  risk  would  be  Identified  through  prenatal  care,  health 
IcreenLg  and  pediatric  care.    Remedial  Services  would  be  provided 
«•  needed* 

A  primary  prevention  project  will  also  be  initiated.  ' 
T,Q.  ($91,184) 

^unds  were  used  to  develop  the  Central  Registry  vhlch  ^J^J;  ^^^^^'^ 
workers  in  their  efforts  to  handle  an  increasing  load  of  neglect 
referrals*  ^ 

FY  1977_  ($139,316 

Funds  will  be  used  to  continue  the  programs  Initiated  In  FY  1976 
«nd  described  above* 
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MINNESOTA 


FY' 75  (Ut  Year  Funded)  ($53,400) 

Funda  were  uaed  to  hire  a  project  coordinator  responsible  for 
coordinating  the  current  programs  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  In  the 
State  departmcnta  of  Welfare,  Health, correction  and  Education. 

In  addition  educational  programs  concerned  with  the  medical- aspecta 
of  abuse  and  neglect  were  developed.. 

FY'76  ($70,309) 

Funda  were  used  to  create  a  staff  position  for  an  Independent  coordination 
of  child  abuse  and  neglect  programs  and  another  position  for  •  resources 
coordinator. 

T,Q.  ($49,877)    '  _  ^ 

The  State  plans  to  produce  a  Procedures  Manual  and  Guide  for  the 
development  and  functioning  of  a  multldlsclpllnary  approach  In  local 
coomunltlea.    The  nanual  will  present  practical  Information  about  the 
various  aspects  of  the  conwunlty  -team  approach,  discussions  of  the 
various  modalities  of  Identification  and  treatment,  educational 
reaources,  and  legal  procedures;  example  of  coranwnlty  teams  now 
functioning,  examples  of  policy  statements;  and  forms  developed  by 
vmrloua  professional  disciplines. 

FY  1977  ($70,309) 

Funda  will  be  used  to  complete  the  Procedures 'Manual  and  Guide 
dcacrlbed  under  T.Q.  above. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


yY'77  fist  YeT  rJi^  ($52,308) 

Fund,  will  be  u.cd  t^^lop  .nd  liin>lcm3nt  •  child  abuse  .nd  neglect 

Idv^.cy  ptogtrfot  the  state.    Objectives  are  to  develop    or  the 

pubUc^mproved  knowledge  .bout  repotting  .nd  repot  ing  pto- 

«rte.:  -dvoc.te  children  .nd  f«>ily  ti.Ut.  to  ^.^^ 

tt.in  ck/H  te««  .nd  foster  p.rent.  '"f /"^^f  ^^J^^'i'd^ieglcct. 
VMioui  approaches  to  coping  with  situations  of  child  .bu.e  and  neglect. 
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Missotna  - 


FY' 75  (Ist  Year  Funded)  ($58,100) 

Funds  were  used  to  create  four  staff  positions  in  order  to  conduct 
comprehensive  research  and  planning  activities  aioicii  at  developing 
new  tifeatment  capi>bilities  or  expanding  existing  programs* 

In  addition  funds  were  used  to  develop  a  public  education  and  awareness 
program  through  use  of  statewide  conferences  and  a  "Keport  To  The 
Public". 

FY^76  ($77,462) 

Funds  were  used  for-S  staff  positions  to  provide- public  education  on  a 
statewide  basis. 

T,Q.  ($39.579)  '  ^ 

Funds  were  used  to  secure  a  mini  computer  for  the  use  of  the  statewide 
hotline  end  central  registry.    'l1ie  computer  will  promote  the  efficiency 
ol  the  hotline  and  update  the  central  registry. 

FY'77  ($77,462) 

Fundi  will  be  used  to:     (1)  expand  and  maintain  a  hotline  to  accept 
•elf  rcfcrrnls  for  counseling,    (2)  update  the  central  registry, 
and    (3)  continue  the  expansion  of  the  public  awareness  program. 


id  4 
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HKBllAiiKA 


BV  lq77  (Ftrgt  .Yt-ar  I'-untlfdl  ($39,090) 

Nebraska  will  use-  Its  funds  to  provldr  i-ar.nt  aid.-.-,  to  fa.nlll.  =i  o£ 
•buaed  and  neglected  children  in  three  ^''-''^^^/'^^f"'.  . 
Dtpartnent  of  Public  Welfare.    The  proc.ram  will  r.tr..,uahcn  t  w  child 
abuse  and  nenlecf  treatment  program  by  provldinK  a  r.u,>plonKnl.iry 
tJrvlce  for  iLlli.,    of  .buu.-d  and  nc,.l.ctcd  children.     It's  expect.-c! 
that  thu  parent  aides,  functioning  as  friends  to  the  parents 
will  be  able  to  provide  the  support  and  (■."Idaiicc  which  '-°<'lf\ 
workers  are  unable  to  provide  because  of  other  demands  on  thoir  lime. 


NEW  MEXICO 


FY' 77  (Ist  Year  Funded)  ($39,090) 

Funds  will  be  used  to  Implement  a  servici'  dfllvcry  system  which  Is 
concerned  with  strengthen! iv,  onKolng  pro^jrams  rather  than  ^jonoratlnK 
new  ones. 
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NEW  YORK 


FY' 74  (1st  Year  FundoJ)  ($12,422) 

Fundi  vere  used  to  Increase  public  awareness  of  available  protect Ivo 
services  at  tbe  local  and  state  levels. 

rY'7S  ($161,700) 

1.  Funds  were  used  to  create  2  staff  positions  for  tbe  purpose  of 
providing  technical  assistance* to  local  districts.  Particular 
/ittentlon  was  given  to  providing  public  Information  and  education 
program  Inforoatlon, 

2,  On  a  contractual  basis,  New  York  survey.U  various  automated  central 
registry  systems  and  evaluated  their  potential  usefulness  In  the 
New  York  system. 

nne  ($231, 806) 

1,  The  bulk  of  funds  are  used  for  a  demonstration  project  In  tJfv  York. 
Aaong  the  services  provided  by  this  project  aro:    cas#:work  and 

'group  work,  lay  therapy,  psychiatric  and  psychological  evaluations, 
consuUntion,  and  24  hour  access  to  staff  for  parents  In  crisis. 
Services  available  to  the  project  by  purchase  Include  day  care, 
homemakers,  legal  assistance,  fa:nily  planning,  crisis  nursery, 
housing,  employm.nt  and  recreational  services. 

2.  Funds  are  also  being  used  to  continue  technical  assistance  to 
local  areas. 

Lai_($146,375) 

Fundi  are  used  to  develop  and  support  a  Central  Croup  Diagnostic 
n«cenent  Facility  providing  an  alternative  emergency  care  facility 
for  children  unable  to  beenflt  from  emergency  foster  care. 

rtni  ($23i,k)o6) 

Fundt^'^iH  be  u.ied  to: 

1,  Increase  flel^  staff  capability  of  the  state  office  In  order  to 
render  rpecUliied  technical  aasistance  to  local  social  services 
districts, 

1.  Support  treatment  projects  In  New  York  City  through  the  Office  of 
Special  Services  for  Children  In  order  to  strengthen  the  City's* 
treatment  services  for  maltreated  children  and  their  iWlles. 
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NEW  YORK 


FY  1977  (continued) 

3.  Strengthen  the  New  York  State  Child  Abuse  and  Maltreatment 
Register. 

4.  TXJvelop  a  communication  system  for  rJlsseminatinj;  and  utilizing 
child  abusL-  aad  neglect  research  findings. 

5.  lmplem_»nt  a  special  dissemination  plan  for  tht-  NCCAN  training 
curriculum. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 


fY  i?77  (Flt«t  year  funded)  ($86,987) 

Fundi  will  b«  uied  to  provide  legal  service,  for  e»>J"  P"'!"^,^' 
VJ^ict,  It.ff  in  county  d.vcrtnK.nts  u£  sooUl  .orvlcc.    The  four 
ItHrrcy,— ployed  by  the  project  will  provide  consultation  on 
t^tvldull  nSglect/abuse  cases,  teach  b;.sic  l.«al  aspect,  of  child 
tm«Uon  ^  .oclal  work  staff  and  help  the  .taff  develop  prof  clonal . 
cooparatlv*  relationship,  with  local  law  ^"f«>'«««'"%°8^"",i'=» ' 
lawv«r..  and  \\ui^ci.    Since  the  project  would  be  short  term.  It  l» 
anticipated  that  the  attorney  wouid  help  each  dc^-artmcnt  of  .oclal 
"rvlc«  develop  a  plan  wtthln  It.  comntunlt^  for  obtaining  adequate 
latal-  con.ultatlon  on  a  continuing  bai,ls. 
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WORTH  DAKOTA 


FY' 75  (lit  Year  FundctJ)  ($25,500) 

Fundi  vcrc  used  to  hire  a  »taff  coordinator  to  provi-Jv  overall  direction 
to  the  State  project*    Project  objectives  included:    a)  public 
avarcneis    b)  education  of  prdfcssionals    c)  evaluatf.ou  of  locial 
■crvicc  itaff^needa  and  training  in  arca^  ei  pruvet^tion,  identification 
and  treatment,    d)  upgrading  the  central  ri^.istci  and    e)  rccruittncnt 
of  foatcr  parents  for  crisis  situation  and  training  uf  social  service 
vorkers  in  crisis  intervenCi6n  trchniqucs. 

FY' 76  ($28,243) 

Funds  were  us<*d  to  hire  staff*  members  to  coordinate  All  stare  child 
abuse  and  neglect  activity.    Funds  were  also  used  for  the  printing 
of  professional  brochures  and  purchasing  ol  consultant  services  for 
educational  workshops. 

T,Q.  ($24,901) 

Funds  were  used  to  hire  2  workers  "o  serve  as  (ulNti'ic  Child  Protection 
Coordinators  in  two  State  regions.    In  addition  a  spi'cialist  will  be 
employed  Co  develop  a  court  referral  format including  intake  procedures, 
and  A  working  agreeount  between  the  courts  and  child  proti'ctive 
service  agency* 

FY' 7.  ^$2d,2A3) 

Funds  will  be  used  to  continue,  the  support  of  a  Statr  Supervisor 
of  CPS  services.  '  This  supervisor  will  develop  state-vide  -policy 
and  .procedures,  provide  technical  assistance,  work  with  8  area 
acrvice  centers  to  monitor  child  abuse  and  nirglect  activity,  and 
provide  training  and  program  evaluation. 

In  addition  a  Public  Infotuation  Specialist  will  be  hired  to timplement 
a  plan  for-  use  of  NCC^N  public  awareness  materials* 


4  0 
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CHIXO 


EL1S21  <^»t  ^••^  Funded)  ($155,256) 

Fundi  vlll  be  uied  to:    (I)  strengthen  the  central  registry  by  adding 
needed  lupport  itaff    (2)  revise  the  Department  of  Public  WelUic's 
Standards  and  Ouldillnes  on  protective  services     (3)  purchase  training 
and  education  materlils  for  use  by  professional  organizations, 
cOMunity  group!  and  Individuals    (4)  condu;:t  training  needs 
aiieiifwnt    (5)  develop  a  24-hour  "hot  line"  and    (6)  initiate 
Innovative  approaches  to  the  prevention  of  child  abuse  a^d  neglect. 
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UKUUIOHA 


FY* 75  (lit  Year  Funded)  ($41,000) 

Funds  were  used  to  develop  snd  distribute  informational  packets 
deslnned  for  those  persons  and  agencies  designated  qs  mandated 
reporters  and  for  chose  persons  in  agencies  that  have  daily 
contact  with  children. 

Funds  were  also  used  to  enhance  the  validity  of  reports  by 
purchasing  medical  diagnoses  and  evaluation  of  children  not  eligible 
for  such  services  under  existing  programs. 

FY '76  ($52,192) 

Funds  were  used  to  develop  an  intradisciplinary  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 
Demonstration  Consnittee  within  tne  Childrens  Memorial  Hospital. 
The  comnittee  staff  will  include  members  from  the  departoients  of 
Pedidtrics,  Radiology,  Family  Medicine,  Nursing  Services  and  Social 
Services.    This  team  will  formulate,  develop,  and  apply  institutional 
policy  regarding  child  abuse  and  neglect. 

T,Q,  ($39,318) 

FUnds  are    being  used  to  improve  and  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the 
hotlinL>  as  a  state-wide  receptor  of  child  abuse  reports.    Efforts  to 
promote  efficiency  will  include  the  installation  of  a  toll-free  watts 
line  and  the  development  of  a  standardized  intake  form  for  use  by 
all  offices. 

FY*7^($52.192) 


Olclahoma  will  use  its  FY  1977  funds  to  support  two  major  program 
initiatives.    The  first  is  a  Crisis  Service  Center  at  the  Oklahoma 
Children's  Henorial  Hospital  for  families  of  children  where  child 
abuse  or  neglect  it  suspected  or  where  children  arc  believed  to  be 
at  risk.    IflB^diate  services  will  be  available  to  deal  with  problems 
of  employnent  and  training,  housing,  child  care,  income,  and  health. 
The  second  initiative  vill  focus  on  the  establishment  of  Child 
Protection  Coodttees  in  Rural  Areas  which  "111  have  theee  objectives; 
(1)  obtain  the  input  d  a  local  multidisclpli  ary  team  In  diagnosis 
and  (2)  achieve  a  coordination  of  efforte  in  » "event ion  and  treatment. 


*  \j  U 
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PUERTO  RICO 


rv*76  {\mt  Year  Funded)  ($6b,643) 

v..r.An  a..—  used  to  hire  »ta££  to  establish  a  rc Tcrral  unit  for  chlM 
Ee  rd  ncrU-ctMsn.    The  unit  vould  n...c  pt.-Un,Wry  detcrn.in.U . o„. 
and  evaluations  In  tcporred  cases. 


T.Q.  ($51,819) 

Funds  used  to  hire  additional  staff  for  the  purpose  of  ""^"f  ^"^ 
r^centr^  regUter.  Funds  >re  also  used  to  provide  consultant  f.  .s  .jul 
provide  for  preparation  of  public  education  materials.  . 

fY'ri-  ($M,643) 

runds  vlll  b«  used  to  develop  a  "day  care  center"  for  the  tamily. 
r^lle.  will  spend  approximately  eight  hours  a  day  .t  the         «  -;;<^ 
wtllb^  taught  hov  to  cop-  vlth  household  and  parental  responsibilities. 
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SOOTH  CAROLINA 
FY'77  a«t  Year  Funded)  ($56,97A) 

Funds  win  be  used  to  develop^  community  program*;  to  p* --vent 
child  abuse  and  neglect:  ' 

a)  Fairfield  County-    develop  a  multi-purpose  treatment  ctntir 
for  abused  &:id  neglected  children  anrj  their  fanlJies. 

llic  objective  Is  tD  remedy  the  heavy  reliance  on  foster  care 
placement  in  this  county.  • 

b)  tcxincton  County:    develop  a  parenting  skiUiJ  education 
program. 

c)  Charleston  County:    develop  a  ptogra*  to  extend  availability 
of  emergency  services  to  military  fam-'les  in  crisis. 

(24  hr.  homemaker  services,  transportation  services,  • 
emergency  grandparents.) 
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SOUTH  nAKOTA 


fy'76  (Ist  Y«ar  Fundedl  (^^,2^^748) 

...^tl  to  dcvclAn  a  public  awaroncs'j  prcr.rain.    The  objectives 
Z^'Zil  M  Jmlorcducatlon  o£  mandated  rc,>orUn.  sources    and  the 
Jrovmon  of  training  c.psuUs  for  colleges,  nursing  schools,  law 
■chools  anrt  the  police  acadcray. 

T.Q.  ($25,232) 

Fund,  were  u.ed  to  expand:    previous  grant  funded  »'='i^"^"^""";""'' 
wlT public  awareness  of  child  abuse  and  neglect,  central  reRir-try 
:lSttlS    and  training.     In  addition,  funds  will  bo  used  to  dev-lop 
a  demonstration  Comprehensive  Emergency  Service  project. 

rf'77  ($28i7A8) 

Fund,  win  be  u.ed  to  support  two  program  Initiatives  In  South  Dakota. 
Sr'ould  enable  the  Department  of  Social  Services    o  support  a  pAt 
Mm.  position  of  a  child  abuse  and  neglect  coordinator  In  the  ^'"tc. 
•  ttT!  w^ld  wable  the  Stat,  to  provide,  for  the  first  time,  a  designated 

lose  foster  care  placements. 
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TF.NNESSEE 


FY* 74  (First  year  funded)  ($^,399) 

Tenncssoe  u«cd  Its*  funds  to  liirc  u  State  coordinator  for  the  Di  partmont 
of  Public  Welfare,    The  coordinator's  job  Is  to  consult  wltii  appropriate 
persons  to  review,  comment  on,  and  approve  all  local  and  state  Uvel 
^rant  requests  for  child  abuse  and  neglect  programs,     in  oddltlpn  the 
joordlnator  Integrates  existing  services,  develops  Varents  A:io.iynious 
snd  volunteer  programs,  and  works  with  the  regional  coordinator  to 
maintain  compliance  with  state  plsns. 

FY'73  ($53,600) 

Funds  were  used  to  develop  training  materials  for  state  social  service 
workers  and  other  officials. 


Funds  were  used  to  meet  overtime  payments  for  caretakers  and  homemakera 
In  order  to  fscllltate  Implementation  of  a  Comprehensive  Emergency 
Services  System  (Including  2^*-hour  emergency  Intake). 

T.Q.  ($50,635) 

Funds  were  used  to  Improve  the  effectiveness  and  expani  the  recently 
iBpIemcnted  CES  systeu*  ^' 

FY'77  ($70,581)  " 


Itia  State  grant  to  Tennessee  will  be  used  to  provide  help  to  teenage 
single  mothers  snd  expectant  mothers  In  an  effort  to  reduce  child  abuse 
>,and  neglect*    A  disproportionately  high  number  of  perpetrators  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect  cone  from  this  group  of  mothers. 

Hie  program  proposes  to  provide  services  to  approximately  100  teenage 
single  mothers  or  expectant  mothers  through  ten  parent  education/ 
personal    development  groups  composed  of  10-12  members  each.  In 
addition  many  of  the  girls  snd  their  families  will  receive  Individual 
outreach  services  as  needed* 


FY' 76  ($70,581) 
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TEXAS 


FY' 76  (Ut  Year  Funded)  ($176,716) 

Funds  were  used  lo  support  nine  staff  positions  In  order  to  provide 
protectlvt  services  Intake, 

1^($IIA,982) 

Funds  vere  used  to  develop  t  demonstration  model  program.    After  a 
faadly  crisis  and  a  child's  removal  to  foster  home,  project  staff  will 
Monitor  the  case.    The  objective  of  such  monitoring  in  to  reduce  the 
tim  a  child  remains  ia-tamporary  foster  care  and  to  provide  permanent 
altemativas  for  children  when  the  return  to  their  own  homes  is  not 
ftasiblt. 

FY'77  ($176,716) 

Funds  will  l«  used  to  develop  quality  controls  for  abused  and  neglected 
children  In  need  of  residential  care.    The  most  essential  elements 
of  tha  prograa  are ; 

1.  Maintain  an  adequate  resource  file' and  information  system^ at  the 
rational  levels  of  facilities  within  the  region  and  at  the  State 
leval  for  child  placements. 

2.  tequirtMnt  of  a  placement  agreement  between  the  Dept.  and  all 
non-DFV  care  facilities  participating  In  the  Departments*  child 
placing  program. 

3.  Frovislon  of  periodic  program  reviews  by  the  Department's  Child 
?rotcctlva  Service  Dlvislou. 

Tbc  ovarall  goal  of  the  project  Is  to  assure  that  foster  children  who 
naed  Institutional  or  groop  care  because  of  special  problems  are 
vacclving  the  beat  services  available  to  their  individual  needs. 
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UTAH 


FY' 75  (1st  Year  Funded)     ($31,200)  ' 

Funds  were  used  to  purchase  the  stn^ict's  of  the  Dtpartment  of 
Pediatrics  of  the  University  of  Utah  Ho.ipltal.    The  objectlvf  of 
these  consultations  will       to  provide:     (1)  assistance  In  Identifi- 
cation and  diagnosis  of  child  abuse  and  neglect,     (2)  expert  court 
testimony,     (3)  reconni^ndatlons  for  case  planning  aod  health 
counseling  to  fainlUes  and    (A)  Interpretation  of  medical  tests. 

FY' 76  ($37,22A) 

Funds  were  used  to  hlra  staff  to  develop  a  state  office  for  child 
abuse  and  neglect*    A  portion  of  funds  were  used  to  purchase  the 
aarvices  of  a  pediatrician  to  aid  the  Uepartment  in  Identlf Icadon, 
diagnosis  and  treatincnt  of  Injury. 

T,q>  ($30,677) 

Utah  used  Its  funds  to  develop  a  **Sharlnn  Parents"  Pros  ram  which 
will  utilize  parents,  with  successful  parenting  experience,  in  a 
helping  role  with  parents  that  have  abused  or  neglected  their  children. 

FY  1977  ($37,224) 

Utah  will  continue  the  "Sharing  Parent"  program  described  above. 
In  addition  funds  will  also  be  used  to  develop  and  implement  a 
Family  Support  Center, which  will  provide  child  care.  Individual 
and  s^oup  counseling  and  group  therapy  to  families  in  crisis* 


VIRGINIA 


fY*75  (Ist  Year  Funded)  (59,700) 

Funds  were  used  for  the  establlshmtnt  of  a  central  register,  public 
Awarcnefs  campaign,  training  ot  child  protective  st-rvlccs  workers, 
education  of  mandated  reporters,  establishment  of  statewide  policies 
, And  prodecures,  and  providing  technical  assistance  to  local  programs* 

($80,572) 

Funds  were  used  for  the  development  of  a  hotline,   (central  office 
telephone,  supplies,  office  equipment,  new  position  lo  CPS  Bureau,) 

T,Q,  ($56,AI1) 

Funds  were  used  to  hire  staff  to  develop  computerized  central  reglstfy 
and  to  develop  quarterly  newsletter  which  will  serve  a  public  awareness 
function^ 

FY*77  ($80,572) 

Funds  will  be  used  to  develop  five  program  areas:  , 

X.    Central  Registry  programmer's  service  will  be  purchased  to 
assist  In  the  set-up  and  actual  implementation  of  central 
registry. 

2«    Educational  Information  materials  on  child  abuse  and  neglect  will 
be  prepared  and  disseminated • 

3*    There  will  be  entry  level  training  and  continuing  education  for 
'protective  service  workers. 

4,  Supplies,  printing  and  xeroxing  will  be  provided  for  the  hotline. 

5.  Travel  expenses  for  stote  child  abuse  and  neglect  comnlttee  members. 
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VIRGIN  ISUVNDS 


FY  1977     (Ist  Year  Funded)  ($21,012) 

Funds  were  used  in  the  Virgin  Islands  to  (1)  develop  policies 
and  procedures  to  implement  the  1976  amended  reporting  law  and 
(2)  establish  a  specialized  unit  in  the  Department  to  handle 
child  abuse  and  neglect  cases  on  the  islands. 
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«  ■ 

WASHINGTON  < 


FY*TC  (lit  Year  Funded)  ($62,31*) 

Funds ^wert  uied  to  hli\e  itaft*  Co  deilgn  and  implement  an  information 
aystem  (central  regiiter)  capable  of  program  monitoring, 
planning  and  evaluation, 

T.Q,  ($45,663) 

•Funds  were  uied  to  hire  a  Social  Service  Program  Specialist  to 
develop  and  expand  24  hr«  compreheniive  emergency  service  throughout 
the  state, 

FY  1977  ($62,339) 

The  Waihington  program  contains  these  three  components: 

(1)  Updating  tha  central  registry  to  confirm  with  the  amended 
Reporting  law**  * 

(||^  Develop  and  r.^intain  Parents  Anonymous  chapters  in  Washington 
State, 

(3)  In^  tlate  a  crisis  nursery  for  parents  vUo  feel  they  may  abu9e 
their  child.    The  nursery  will  have  a  child  enrichment  program 
for  abused/neglected  children  ages  2-3  years  who  can  benefit 
froa  stimulating  group  activities  not  available  in  ordinary 
day  care. 
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WEST  VT^niNlA 
FY  1977  (First  year  funrJed)  ($41,576) 

FUndt  will  be  u<;ed  Co  develop  and  InplemcnC,  In  Kanawha  County,  a 
Conprchentlve  Ev^rgctncy  Service  Program  for  abused  and  neglected 
children  and  their  families  based  upon  the  HashvlIIe  oMKlel* 

Through  the  CES  In  Kanawka  County  County  the  Department  vlll  provide 

(1)  24*hr,  answering  Service 

(2)  Public  Wur''*:lon 

(3)  Eaergency  faodly  homes 

(4)  Access  to  a  hospital  based  child  abuse  teM  for  diagnosis 

and  treatnent« 


The  determination  of  priorities  of  developing  new  services  will  be 
dependent  upon  an  Initial  Inventory  of  all  services  foi*  children 
and  families  In  the  County* 
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Ntfiber  «nd  Percent  of  Child  AUmsc  and  Neglect  Reports 
Indicating  Spouse  Abuse 


§  Validated  Reports   #  Reporting  Spouse  Abuse 


Alaska 

S47 

Arliona 

2616 

Colorado 

1S37 

Del  aware 

VS 

Hawaii 

426 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

2088 

Nilne 

IM 

Minncso ta 

6M* 

Mississippi 

541 

Montana 

178 

Nebraska 

606 

Nevada 

434 
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•  Abusc^  only  reported 

$p«rcc:    1976  SUtUtlcs  of  the  National  Study  on 
Child  Abuse  and  Neylect  Reporting 
Merican  Humane  Association,  Denver,  Colorado 
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CHILD  ABUSE 
AND 
FAMiLY  VIOLEN' 


An  AiUnuatvdlUblhy^iJvlw  Ihnii  tin  Xtitiinul 
(rati  run  (  liiUl  Mmw  itnj  \(  / 
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Family  vlolcncu,  or  violence  bctwcM'n  («imlly  OKiubors ,  Is  a  ^mbjuct 

( 

which  'lis  relatively  rfccntly  interested  rc^earchcrK  and  government 
ag«ncicn.    The  National  Center  on  Child  Ahusc  and  Mcglect  is  concrrned 
with  a  specific  kind  of  faaily  violence,  clilld  abusi  ,  and  it»  comu'C- 
tions  with  other  types  ^    T)u»  63  itcMns  li'.led  In  this  annotated  liiblic* 
graphy  place  child  abuse  In  the  broader  cunT(.>xt  of  ini^ily  violent  e  .ind 
explore  some  of  the  interrolatloniihlps  betvi-en  child  abuse  and  <»thrr 
forms  of  Inirafamlly  violence. 

Family  vIo1cik«  can  occur  beiwc*ji»n  husband  and  wife,  p.iriMit 
and  child,  or  betwi^Mi  Hibliu};!<*     It  lnc1u<ii>s  a  broad  ranj'.e  ot  acrion*', 
from  shoving', , or  6lapplni;.at  tlu*  mildest  extrene  to  brut.il  be.i  t  Inj-.s, 
torture,  or  murder*    Wife  beat^ln^  and  child  bevitin^*,  rere  co-.isid<  rrd  a 
father's  prerogat  ive  in  the  not-too-dlst.-mt  pajit ,  and  some  resean  )iers 
point  ci:t  tli.it.  tr.iCv::;  of  thl&  ctLoo  pL-irsi       lu  boLh  pi>puicii  KenliniMit 
and  the  1  uw  today*    Corporal  punlshnit/'nt  ,  n!thnu;;h  eon:,  i  dered  by  mmi* 
to  be  a  le^;itlffiato  technique  of  parental  conlrul  of  children,  is 
noneth{'le:u.  a  form  of  family  vlolcnec. 

/ 

Research  on  the  prevdlenci*  of  family  violence  h.is  bien  prcibliri" 
atic  and  often  inrom- 1  ui.lve  .    Tin*  difficulty  of  est  ui.j  I  inj; .  jic^t  na  1 
incldencf  from  data  derived  friM.T  Jl*'l"^.rjed  iiu  idfota  ha:    hi  ipered 
attetipls  to  discover  thi*  extent   of  family  violence.    Th*-  dita  l)i»t  .r." 
avail  lb  1 1',  however,  ^.uJ;!;e^t  th.'l  vloleiirr  !»ei  ween  f.n.iily  ni'.:dNrs  i  . 
not  a  rare  occurrence.     Studies  on  intraKiiiily  inurdrr  (f)n  whlcli  t)*.' 
data  are  n-l  table,  duo  lo  tlie  n.iture  of   the  vlo|i>nl   ineidrnl)  show 
that    it   It.  not  atypical  for  tin  i.e  innrderti  to  coiiipilsc    t()  pcrei  al  .'r 
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•lire  of  rtU  homicides  in  sprciflc  locilcs.^    The  ct.ita  on  mmlcthal 
intrafamlly  violence  ure  less  rcll.ibln  bfcausc  lUv  <.*xteia  of  under- 
reporting of  r,uc\\  incldi  Ply  to  poU«*f  or  othfr  authorltli-i.  while 
Ihoiip.ht  to  bi-  lari'.u,  U  ^not  known.    In  one  study  of  appllcjijts  for 
div<irpc,  23  |uT(  i.Mit  of  middle  c  lass-c  oupU-ft  nnd  AO  percent  of  worklur.- 
cln:-.;,  ct)Uph.s  :;tiidU'd  I'.ive  "physical  .ihuse"  a;.  .»  major  cuiii-I.j  iul 
Anof.hrr  .study,  wliich  iiii.'d  .in  In-drpth  intervic./  tecluu(|vie,  i.lmwiid  th.jt 
5A  piTi'i-nL  of  lh«-*  conplr:;  r.ludicd  hjil  U!ied  phy:.l(  il   force*  ou  r  ich  ^ 
olln-r  .it  sonii-  linr."^    Thr  imldencr  of  child  .i1>um»  has  reci-iilly 
bi'fu  r  the  su)))i'''l  qf  a  ivr  bi  r  of  hH'Jlr:i,  Inc  liuJiii.-  a  innjvr  wne 
fund.'d  \)y  tUv  J-.ition.il  CiiitLr  on  Ch  I  Id  i*Miusf  .in.l  NVj'.K-cl  •  l/.tin-ilfH 
from  cunpl.'ird  .^Ludlc.s  l.,ive  ran^i'd  fron  200.000  to  over  3.(nc,lH)()  per 
year  In  the  U.S. 

cllnlc-al,  that  child  .ihur.e  and  Hpo(i*;e  ahiisc  are  oiten  Intirnlely 


1.  Straus,  ?1 .  A.;  fa- U  e;: ,  K .  .1.;  SUiut-.'t;:,  S.  K.     Vi«»l(n.e   [u  thi? 
f.u->iJ|^:     an  r.'.r.i  :.  .rent  of   l.n  './ledi-e  er/i  rv:.ija]  "h  ii.m-.''.,     I'.iprj-  pre- 
cenlt.l  at  .1  I  o-.i  fn'iu-e  ul    tin-  /li'iiri*  .'i  A  .-.c.  i  .u  i  f.i  for  thi*  'A-lvaiirt"'.  i-nt 
o!   .Srtem-e,  ll.-.  Li  ii,  Irbre.iry  2U  pp. 

2.  Ie"in)-.«M.  "t*i'in"i'i".  I'l  rMfit  .1  i;  i  -.i-al  i  1  i-  »  ieii  .ir»m,'.  1  ii-.nu  ' 
fnr  div'tc"-.'*  A;  -it'-.m  .Iftni'ij  I'l  * ' '  t  h« -^v -^Vl^' *  ' '  • ;  <i.  i.>;>.  r 
l'M,(..  / 

/' 

"i.     t;elU",,   K.  .1.     *IIn'  ■  :     .i  -.tn.ly  nl   .^liysii  .il   J;      <  .■  iiMi  / 

-.1,  r.i  i  .  .Mi.i  wiv.    .     i,  «>«■;;  Kills,  liiil*.:   Sa)-..    I  i   1  i ...  M  . 

/ilha,  S.  K,     "Hi.'  .0-11. 1.!  thllil:  'I.     A  snrv.  /  nt    tht-  p:f'hl.'/(." 
,  ,1  ^<,M-1'.,   I'nu-;    ai.I  (a  1  ,  D.  i;.;  N.-'Or^  .1.  tl.  "ruMi/ 

1         I  .l,',r  ,  attitul's.  i  n  1 1       .i)«umI   phv..t»  ♦!   ihTld  ahii-''/iii  thi- 
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an  children  to  family  vinUncp;  SI  (M  rri'Mt  ol  tlu'  liusbanih.  in  llir 
fl.inc  Kcrlrs  ii.id  ji  similar  iMrkKrnuud  ."^    A  numlnT  (if  'rtv;iMr»lMTs 
h.ivo  noted  .i  >;i*n<r.it  ion.il  cyi\v  of  <liil<i  .»bnM'  .unl  ni'K''"^'^  t  viM-ri'liy 
rhililrcn  whu  li  jvr  bciMi  .ibnii-d  I'.r^iw  up  to  .jbu-*    liifir  oun  tliildn-ii. 
In  LimJlii'S  wlirrr  vioh-ii'**  bctwn'n  iio:.b;nid  nrul  wilt'  Is  r«:i,.nin,  rhc 
t'blldn-n  air  i»fti'n  In  (1.jh»>t.    TliiN  ii.iy  m*  r-.|Ht' i  .i  1 1  y  lil«lv  wIuti* 
violence  Is  .jsiiorlatcd  with  in  iivy  ilrinVinr.         i J •  »>bo  1  i '.ir,    Ch  i  M  alut 
m.iy  al}»f»  lii'   x  i-.iu'..il   f.n'tt)r  in  will*  Im  .iMiik.J     .«  v^M.i.m  t  i:'m  .r\  .ilmsivi- 
limiu   b.irk^*roiiml  o.iy  fh-r   lnft>  .1  nnrii.r'.r  witli  .1  pol  i-nt  i  .1 1  1  y  v  f  •]  ml 
UuMb.ind;  n.oroover,  oncf  tl^i'ri' ,  sUc  lu.iy  .u  ri  pt   violmrt'  .is  li.  i    lot  in 
lilv. 

It    is  lint  clear  wbat   iMnn^.u;;  bi*  n<'(  »       ry  to  biiuj;  .ilmut 

a  bro.td  ri'dutjilon  In  tb«»  luvi'l  of   intratiimlly  vinliMirr,     Wli  i  h-  the 
I 

achieveiat-nt  nf  si-xual  tMptaUty  may  brii-.r.  about  rhanf.e*  In  sm  li'ly 
and*  In  family  structure  find  ilynamir..  wlilrh  ri'dim-  tliu  luriib-u  o 
of  family  violenrc  In  tbi-   lonr.  run,  in  tho  ubor^   run  It  may  artually 
IncroaJic  It  by  IntenK  If  liusb.ind-wl  fe  coullirts.,    On  an»»(  Iht 

level,  incnsised  i;epnr/i  nr.  of  chlldabu'-e.  and  a  wi  1  llu^;nrss  on  tlio 
pan  of  battrred  women\to  Identify  t Ik-i./icI vcs  as  smh  may  brinj'.  more 


5.  nayford.  J.  J.  "Baitirrd  wivi-f..  A.  Ri-aearrh  on  hatiiMed 
wiveji."     koyal   Sjnri^i-t^  ol   n*v»U-il   'j'."/.".'' I  9S  (b  )  t  ;SH-2H9 .  :*>7'' 
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v(oUnt  fanllU-s  Into  triMtmcKt  .  r.-c«nt  irond  to^.r-i  the-  establlsh- 

mcnl  ofshoUort.  or  refuifs  for  wlvi"i  iml  chljtlr.n 

wlcbouC  lliem. 

Tlie  follov'tni^  clntlons.  ahstractn.  nmr  rrsiMrch  ^rojcrc  dt-iiLrip- 
tlons  were  ink,.n  from  t\u'  data  ba^ici  of  the  full^viiu;  uri',..nU.U  ions  : 
National  CenU-r  on  Child  Abuse  and  N.'gU-ct  (M'.'A::);  Am,.;  ic  .a  Tsycholo- 
Rical  Association  (PSYCHARr:);  F.dur,it  I  oual  Kc-snur.  cs  Infunn.tion  Ontor 
(F.RIC);  Law  }iif  ovcencnt  /u^s  Ist.mco  Af.enc.y  MUlun.il  ChMrln,'>  m 

for  >kjntal  lle-ilth  Information  (NCrtlU);  and  So,flolo^;ical  Abstrartti. 
Inc.    Abstractb  from  a  bibliography  pn.dijred  by  the  Center  for  AdvanM>d 
Studies  In  Har.an  Services,  UniveraUv  of  Wlacoaran.  were  also  used. 
. Duplicate  abstracts  of  items  included  in    ore  than  one  source  have 
been  cUcnlnatcd.    This  material  Is  presented  in  the  hope  that  It 
will  contribute  to  an  broader  underbtaiidlng  ;of  child  abur.e  and  famil) 
violence  and  will  stinulate  further  research. 
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City  I  r...  c  f  New  York,  N  Y .  Orvjujte  Ce:\i*r. 

Iht  f(.«^fiiioii  of  FuniJ)-  Vtolenc«-.  Dilcrtfrnis  of  Com- 

niunit'/  lilt  iTentinii. 

BiU.  M  .  Zither.  J. 

Joyntel  of  Mefft^st  ind  iht  Fatrwlp  33(4)  6 /7'682,  P74 

Effurt*  t>i  pi'vent  inUj'r.  il. il  *io7cncf  Which  accounU 
foi  bctur^n  35  iiiJ  50  fv-rcent  of  hon  i  .t  *j' )  hive  teen 
lhv«an<(l  'j|  j^NcniJ  <>\  tUcK\M<  iiifr-.enii'j;i  r?oyjii'V 
Lower  c!i*.*  fjril««,  .for  vJiom  uitijfm  iljjl  viyl:''.».< 
prt^titi  tl..:  f.ft'jtf  If  r'*""*  Itnenll/  not  vek  tut  J 

tooil  .'^''uy  tor  Ion- ff  ^  iirittient  of  ilir-i  d.fncul!!***. 
they  CiiJ  iii-'cj*!  fo  •••  »i;  -.Mi  v.o!cnt  ytu  1:111  iiiv:i  j'iJ 
uU  the  r  '"'-"*-  T^<  I bi  u!eJ  b/  bbcitirui 
coati-lff^'  T\\  jnj  Uw)^  i  t  ;•'  :v^r.t  ttJin.T.  .jniut  y.tn'T- 
Illy  M'.Wi  II  *  Vn.t  -jf  [  I  ■■•  ■        j.:fa^j  '-.  t'  I.-  .'t  ■  J. 

Tclt.:  «.  \  A  iire-.l  jn  ih..  .;i!uj  mrrcl/  •..■ruuv*  Uify 
j,i'p<:t  r  tufir. .  .;u  j  ctc^;  ■':■,<  .;ur.  inJ 
they  *:t  •  !  »  t«  jne  !  t  •  r.  ■  fjrml/  -l.-y  itci  wjthoui 
Cjuti:ti  f.i:t'.-<  Ifut.-.'ii  II  -■  :e.ult  11  Mut  r  i  !ine^:t»bli 
homi-ij.-i  4;'1  l■~>'l1l^  ir».  not  pcvcr:  '  inii  nuny 
ifitcr.tfr  -'  j",  :  j'li^c:  n?-^!enl>  .-J  1  ,\  pt»ijijri 
ui  uf,  _?i  r.  f  :!.^e  ol',  ..mr.f,  jn  u.. -t  .tty  iscci-cl 
ipcii.l  tr'ii-t  ■  l  oni  J  'Ji  r.  tiity  p>>.V>.  ,Mt  il  wnttf 
ffsditii'  fi'.  !■/  li/r^'  ■  f^-iiHfJ, -iufiii;  J  2:  monfi 
ptfi'.J.  lii   l.V-l  u>tcr..-       'i  u)»al.inj  fij^ilii:* 

fnntffl  11.1  I«  -I'^ J   iri^c;ven>i'ri»  Jifir'-  ijm: 

prrt'.i)  '.  . :     uii    1  .  »T.i  J  jn:  f>iiii'ic».'  i-r 

*rif  :•  ,  I  t)i'  1;  ■  ■  'f  -..il  .,Ij..u.  .  v^^.lN-J  .!r'7itc 
Ijic  )  '  '  il  J.  '*  i.ilj  i;f  m.uj/  ri.*  •rf>.»-«l  uf.'t 
«f».i-  ♦  1  ..■  '.  -.t  ...*-.\  \  .  I,*..  .  M!i'ii.»r.i'>  ^J.f  <  lie  unit 
o'fiL-'v      .  •  ,  |i   I  f  I  I  'I-*,,*     ...  , 

t>tfj      .1  •     :  i.-.'l  >r,  jf       t-'yi;,  • '■t}„f  ,  ini  l^c 

r'»n  ht'  :Ji-iiftt<J  '"1  i\  .-I'lr-.-tl  bj!ft  /*n:  jnl  j 
djiit*-  I  J- fj'.'ilj  '.ii.nli  Il.J  ut..V^.l.tit.lc(l  the 
o?-tjir»  J  ptr.  _;ive  otJii  fti  ^-z'.!!!  jnil  h*; 
ch  t..'  .1  \  A  K.I  n  ij  t-'.;  !■  .1  f.tr  j!;;tiin.  ^  the  »iu>.*.  j.'id 
Thr  h  ■  ,ri!  -.jI-  f 'ij:  -  "fil'  J  i  nijii  hi*  ^'j-.pjttcJ 
tKiiii  Ku>       \luv«(  15  f  :'LK'ii>i'i 


CD  00}«0 

Wcilmirtter  Moipitjl.  LonUon  (Cn^lind).  Dept.  of  Psychti- 
try. 

Wife  Djttcnng;  A  frcliminary  Sunrty  of  100  Cuet. 
CiyfufJ.J.  J. 

BntixH  MeJud  Uiimti  U:';5 1).  I941')7,  J:n  »vy  25, 
I97J. 

A  tunty  of  100  bittctcj  unrt  U  ptc..*nt«J  Al!  subjects 
hlJ  bf\juin  jnJ  m  44  t?ui  ^iVJiTUt :  J  v^tih  Ijcenujns, 
36  tuffcT?  J  ft  )r*'if».*J  tcitfi.  Vi-^lfnce  pfiu-  in^-t  in  the 
luttonct  cf  both  piftncrv  of -tlie  irjttu;?,  j:id  d'unVene-4 
M)J  prcvioc*  *  impii-.jnrr'cnt  \kttt  omr.*.i,n  jir/jng  the 
buibaniU  e  JucJt'.::^ al  bj^V'^tcur.J  of  t^^  x^  jm  en 
viT^d  mj  uik.!iiiUil  27  wi:h  rfMiinwr  or  pii'*  t-  ithjnl 
cJucKitjn,  32  .'ith  wme  V.'.rt  of  cenil.." Jt.' ,  .citl  "t)  '.hi 
\»enl  on  lu  fuiihe'  educjti.rt  jft^r  l"jvirf,  •iJi-  lii  n-.jst 
the  vwjl!nc?  wii  tcpe  jt  .uly  n  flute  J.  In  * ui>:\  tJ  ? 
wy<r.e«  chji.'.^'l  th^t  the  liii.-^i-riJ  hjj  «<»;ri*?J  IV.  ■.iijlv;n>.e 
to  Iht  tSil.U-'n,  jnd  37  rr.othJti  rliii  ttt-.l  t^ut  t'  :v  ■••ic 
Uiichjr^uig  fruirutiLMi  on  \Ueu  off'.pnn^,  Mtr  ■  >  n;^d 
for  «  plic^*  of  uni.tu;iy  where  j  wor.tin  ;mi  {jKo  K-.r 
^IJfen  \*\'.<n  vi  »!v'n<,«  t;i:>  oiU  yf  conttol.  V  r  l.'i.'jiw^t, 


CDOOJ&) 

Rh<sd«  lUind  Uni».,  Kur.^tnn.  Dept  of  ScKiolonf- 
To«^J  *n  Iiit«;talc(l  Th'ciy  of  IrtUifjtnity  Violfnct. 
CtV.i\.  K  J  .StiJui.M.  A. 

khf.Mi  1  {.f.J  Lniv  .  K'liM.tun  Dept.  of  S  »cioloty.  7i  pp  . 
Septeifif^t  24,  |y74. 

Thuteen  thfunei  of  i:it»:fpenoniJ  vtol-nrt  ite  r^vievnl, 
\hx  ptopu'.iln  aJ^itucJ  (}ijl  virjifii.r  t"etw«;n  fjiruly 
men^cit  ■•.  1  ipetnl  tJ\'  of  vj-jlcna  ¥.hj.  'i  fv>;  >  iti  o\>i' 
th(!Oi€ti::l  e '■,'!jnjt»  >n  di:T  tc>  the  ext:rH  ul  .  lufiniily 
viol.'nv.o  jnd  the  ipfojl  4'id  "i-iique  ch.:;.v.t^f. .'ui  of  tl. ^ 
fjmJy  Ji  J  loojl  jtoup  ■-Jill  jn't:tuljon  A  l.ic«'f y  of  fif:i!y 
vi'>l:r5?  hji  te,:un  tg  ^e  d  vcl  ij-ed  by  nt'.'.ritin »  th7'J.:c* 
of  intJi;  ■.■r">njl  violen^;  cr.nncjl  Vjo*.!*/  "  i^-rjl 
the  firii  l/.  A  nitm  of  tK;tj--ri  of  viJ'.T.sf  ^nd  th?  f^aji  : 
conwpt'.  u.;d  in  Iheie  th:j!:*».  m  rtei?:.'fJ.  i:>d  ;'?u,':iti.  l 
»t»r^  lo»  ,ud  d  vejcpu  i"  in  tnte.Tited  t^e-.ry  cf  famiiy 
vigjen^e  jti:  e  •pljineJ.  65  trferencrt. 
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rniynit.i.lV.iv  ,Ne\.  Y^  r^.riY  Pi-pt  of.S..  nl'^  y. 
Fots-  :t  «l  Vu'lrrice  Ut'.tfie  f  uiit  Jy. 
Cgod:,  i-V  J.      *  ■'  ' 

»ry  1971.       /  1 

FtfrceT^d  l^.c  thtrLt  uf  fjii^e,  dvv.?;  t^•.lf  c«''^'j' 
diiteput  tn  -.  ..'ty.  alj-f  jn  iM  /i.  l  r  ■!*  1.1  t'.f  ( lowtiuiti*.'. 
of  jC  i.u.i!  ;.>iTtfi!i|  hJhJui;  il-^  fjru!/  I.iri'»:r  n:oM 
Qfc'jm'.tji-.  ti  e  1^  riily  j*-'  r  cJ  t>  pit.ctni  t  f  vu»t'jn» 
4nti  tnuiii  n  mi»»iJjteU  b>  1  :<n^;  of  fi.r  e^chjn;':^ 
betwera  fi*Ml>  r'f.TilM^  \Sh.;i  a  fj-m;,  n-m'-tfr  rcjeitr 
thci?  pjtt;:.ii.  t).e  t?»fetl  of  f.-n;  rith<t  »»)  .■r..'*i'r  f^rnly 
mernJ^i  ot  *-t  oui-ldc  K-f.cy  11  ever  r'f  '^*  J»"d  under 
itood  ^Jt.<  al.j  tolJ^ J  iL-JjMcntil  f  vt.nn  la  |hc 
iti'  i  \.>t  .Iii'i:?n.  TJ.C/  I  jin  to  :  •.";,tii/<  t^Jt  fofi.^ 
il  I  Uuik.V,  elfck.ti*!  .*ielii'.  ri(  contr  I,  \.h:.;i.  ho*i,\ef, 
.  lendi  to  fruuuce  lonei^i  jiMifJy.  In  one  foim  01  othii. 
four  hi\  I  r«n  irdup*"'*''--  '-^'dJ  ffJfi^r.  f>n  tl.#  v\hft 
hjnd,  hui*»  r'«r.i,hm.'nt  n  ri  we  ••ft^'n  ei  if!  ijt  1  ty  lou^-r 
cliti  finii'itt  ind  uth't)  wl  xj  U^V.  tii^ul  if. 'bt.<\  jt.J 
correljt'.^  A^th  i  niiinbci  of  tfiifi.  mjn)  cf  tli^tii 
iiubk.  I  tl.;  j  i:nu'"J  f-nr  e\w^»r■;^  t  'cvjih  amo*'.- 
the  finnJy  r.i*  r.iUii,  jnd  cthir  fi->  ^uiT-i.  n  in»  i>  nuney, 
pteittfie,  ir<*  ',  \(>tw^  tg  ii'i.ti(>  jn>  in^^l  it«'-»,  j  f.^t^tul 
wnK  ot  lijji-  L'll  tjn  be  1:1  »nt  III.;  1  )io^r\et,  v.hci»  « 
fimdy  iiici;  '.  •  f^'*l»  irijuvt-  •.  tlic  w/nl'..  t  th  it  .••l^uf^  rr.iy 
well  k:d  t»*  wu.^n^i:.  Su.h  j  ».^iiri.-t  c  ir^V'  \  \  :  roai Jy 
lerni.njt.  1.  i.ivf  ih?  cuit  uf  ti.iif,L:iii  p  jMiivt  *»i:Min 
intimjlf  ffhii'  *\^ip  n  tffii  .1'  t*  n  n«>  l^v  if 
the  leljii'jn.'  Opi  'ifu  t  .■  f.<i  •  >lic- j.^i'iMtii  'dj 

I10.1  01  iiil'*.t.ii  te  ^juuei  tj(  t.Ntilu  jii'in  ji^-  n  >(  rcjUil) 
iviilihte  m  iti.'  fjniily  tet  it:  ir  -^^p  I  ur.Kjt  1  .lu*.  the 
leiii,'  lilt  of  ^  I  'ur  js  on't  ^-■'•1  to  it)  iiiiti  fli  nt  t\  n<ii  u  «.-ll 
$Miijlj.'Cd  f./.lj  »''U)e  f/pi^ \.-.«is  J  ii»|...'t  \i\c\<  dy 
njt'iiit  /■.  ,1  t/p»':iUv  jif  pi-  pltf  ■\ho  Htif  (rrjtcd 
hwvhl>  4»  k.fi;  .r'li  jnJ  \  ntl.  'xp  ci  a'l  moiJinjtr 
iniu'int  gf  idtr  jrul  \)lii1, 'lur  ff(»f  »  o\.n  i.!it!ilr.n 
\\hJt\  thii  i>  .' 't  fiiftli-'i'iiiii!/.  M  f  tl!.  tr  -tti .-  fc>  .iifk.t  <  e  \i.t 
foi  eitb.T  J  1.  I  nrjiinf  uj  tl  m:ii-.  tifi ^Ue  coi.llKf.  I  »i.  ntii  • 
illy,  the  II  -I  .1  l.ii  o,  »iiiMti\! ^tt' il'.  iiM  it  iv,  l*<(.«'«ii ** 
Iht  only      VM  p  ref*»fn(.e$ 
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Uffculinc  Oimc.  Mgwky  (fml-nd) 
Violcnci:  A  Clmu  V>$«poutf. 

Bnuth  Mt'dtfUoyn.at  I  2  JS  2U ,  ijnu»fy  J2,  1972, 

A  revi»*  bmH/  ujven  »»nou»  psvcholoycal.  p;>chudy- 
fir.K,  pcrionjUty.  >rd  biol.TK.«l  th  ■'K.ti  on  ih«r  r. -luu'  '"I 
%ickm  bchJfior  jnj  r.:urophy  ..ult/"  til.  tioup,  and  m  lU- 
ti«  futon  in^oUi'J  in  th:  <»i  :r  -.lon  of  vnlrniT  A 
di^cnVii-^.n  cf  vtoirn.t.  lii\wjtJ  ct-i'Jicn  >i»d  bibt"}  imrU.Jc^ 
bt.-f  ^c»sri,' I ;<•.«).  cif  iJ.tf  I  aI)   to  b:  bjttticd 

(j.ffirjlJit,  tvf.:  Mf  or  r-i'^*/.  j-rd  u-u-%fon,i*e 
c^.ltttn,  5  yt  I'.  ♦•I'*  ♦-•f  \t\\)  2r.  I  i3f  t^^  piicnt\  bi-^'ly  to 
titt:r  ifithtt*  c'.n?  or  ;.i"f  *ufk  tf.'fU.  mU 

in<:'.'.fi  tJtv.-t«  r  '  r-'f*  ■  ■■^  ".■f*^<jl"'l  J'-f^- 
d:no  r.etdi.  j  'tt.  ■  '  tiril'iuy  :  '  '-..ri-i  i  j<al  >u;y,  ci  a 

CD  00617  ^, 
VioUn.*  )l  Hont   \  »  oi.-  *  '>f  i<  ■  Lii  r^t  ;:*- 


1  it*rjt  t:  311  ' 

•C.'J-.-  t   fl'.l'JII   Jl  - 

|r«ti.  ^Ij  i  ci'  -  '  ■ 
j-.d  vMtNiii  the  *>»■■ 

Unj  jf      indi.  '* 
or  b>  Dllur  J^i.il  ■ 

ioJi>  iiul  A  jp*  •  ■ 
compi.t  t^i:;w  of  . 
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t  ..!  .ri  \u^h  J  '1 
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t«ti».>  of  B>:iftif  ';  \ 
Ajm'/t  7 1  M 22 .  J i; r- S .  rn4 

Miny  ijp«et<  of  *h..J  j***!.*  iiiJ  if*  tu-itntnl  .uc  tg^cr.-. 
in  lhi»  wiJ;  fjp^i.-  -.  i:t.u!:,  :n.luJ.n.'  ihtf  fiiiubar  d  ;fi;' 
unjlirt  of  the  J^J  .1  jrd  tli-  f  .i  arr'oaJi  lo  ihe 
duorctrr  fifcnli  A:i>'r>  r.ot  \  hji  been  ju;vC«ful  in  iif  jlni 
wch  many  pJii  ^r.-J  Ihere  now  IIP  >.♦•  r;*fi 
Ihfo  stijJt  ^^f  t  ■  iv.  Cr.dJr.'n^  \'--v  1  iittriLns  V,.  J.j- 
tion  m  SmtJ  B  i'-.m  i.Mliw.^.  \.  ■  >  bten  tffcctt^tf 
Mrir  *t»tttj  hA»  •  ;  .'ti.  J  out  t:  i  :l«  ^n;*  ol  chilJlujJ 
jhu.-  on  *hf  dc-.-.  S-i  .'ni  of  ihv  u-«!trt  jduU  pcrvjiul  ly 
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Dfliw4if  Unt*..  Nc*jrK. 

V(o!ru>t  »n  ih*  l-  jmily, 

Sleinit  c!/.5.  K..  M  A. 

N<«  Yotk.  DoJJ.  M.  1 1  inJ  Co  .3.^7  pp.,  1974.* 

A  of        pjpcri  -ftplji-j  a^r^tti  of 

fimi'i  il  vjcltn.c  .\h  p\cr»i?w  >jf  lli*  %u!\4:«.l  it  fjL'o  ■'*■" J  by 
^ctiH.it  on  w '\  iKc  bvt'.»tfefi  ip  n',;!  aiid  Vm,  vi-'-nt 
pifciitV  (chJJ  Jt-u-  ),  tnj  thf  intl  i-n^f  ol  finuSjJ  vi''::ii:« 
on  loti-'l  il  vioi.MKc  I  kIj  Sfctijn  J.  .ai' Ihf  njt'Jtc  j*id 
^itrnl  o'  thf  VI  jl.n..i;.  thforr^  ..f  c  .julion,  t','jl  j'.r-«.lJ, 
anj  |)o*.,.M»r  fr;lhiJjoI  i.  >iithil  Ait. «.'■.»  «.onipr.if  uvfjl 
lyp-v  I'^-l'iJ.iit';  f  f-i'oiti,  ;:.i?>ki,  4nJ  p<r«j'>j| 

$p<;:uljUnn. 
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Dthwirt  Iffii.'  .  Ncv/jik. 
Violent  fff*nt.  Pjft  Thret. 
SiciiimfU.  S.  K..  St.auj,  M  A. 

Irt  Sicinni<t/.  S  K..  StuuJ,  A.  (CditoiO.  Ii->^iff  i** 
Ih/ Ftrntty,  N.%  VotV.  Dodd,  Mt ind  Co.,  pi».  I4|.M7. 
1974. 

The  notion  thit  chit  J  jbuss  )u\  its  rooti  n<irniJl  of 
ofc'uwry  r^/ puMi.hmcnt  i»  .'dv  nctd.  Th<  «ntife 
hiitoty  of  IN'T  Ar.KtKjn  pf«jpl;  '■  .  Iccr  chirjctisi ''.'d  by  J 
uroyoniiiy  i'^  u.:  vi'jl:nce  lo  Kr«i» nalionil  J  r-f*'-nj' 
C«.'ili  In  thtf  !■  r.t'.t  of  ffdu.  (. ;  t*i '  level  of  ■.■.»! 
flioul!  dcv:!  both  inforr.  !  it  ,i  l.-pij  pj(  ;i..#ri  c' 
ph>iu«I  pun  i  r.jnl  ind  ff?I.:'  us*  of  p'lv  for,.- 
m  vh.'d  ttjfir  :  *jtV  non*.u!:nt^  co-n:iucli>:  ni^'v  i-. 
(*arc:i:'.l  irjluin.c  i\  btr,:niit  :i'*.'i.  s  Vetn  n  j»lc  M.r 
tni-ltieii  of  J  r.r>-v.'ti»  ind  i.l  '.  ;  rtctf:t:t  i  li  i 
of  the  pj>t  d;.j.,:,  hi'l  \U  Im. J . ■ " -.tjj  ■  l.tr  «  !  '!  ■ 
If  ty  of  pl-j  .:cj!  pvir;.hri;n: n  {  cuk-tcj  ir.  • 
VVIiiU  ihj  l4  v  ».  :ti  c^cM  ir'  -ii.r.:  -iMufT*.*.  ^^t\  •- ' 
pal!«.rni.  ;t  j;  ."Tff.'.iiy?  if  it  r»  r^j  far  tf  lh? 

popuUtion,  14  t?f:ff  nc^i. 
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Inlfi  f-Mji'ly  V;/.Upi  •.  I  CenrrsUiitf'iJuJtion.  S^».ul*'.^n 
*rt'i  SjjijI  S)»;tin  ta  th»  Study  tllTL'i  I^ndy  N  lo:  r:-' 
StcuTntii.  S.K.,  Sirjuj,  M.  A. 

In   5r:uiirci\      K  .  f.lrauv.-  M.  A  (r  Jitori)-      '■■  ■'• 
tht  Famly.  ?.'<w  Ygu,  DoJJ,  Oj  j?5. 

1^74. 

Confrjfi  nouori  ibuut  tiu'jno:  m  th<r  fjnnl/  t?r;-i 
pert.; U>  r./lli  jum  r:\>!/rV  •■» 
jJ«3l  4  fjCi!'/  ;-:v:n  .d  V>  Ijv;  ^tJ  -trttli.'.cii  . -d  v»t 
»ur* ;> I  .ni!;:j:7  t^Jt  m  nt  p-'o  :  .  r^^i^c  i^'l  u  - '  ^.J--  - * 
in  th?  family,  jnu  iftJl  ih«  fjruly  it  j  ,.«rma?j| 
tfim-.nal  vtv'rr.ce.  To  undcf.tjnj  phtn-r.^r.^n  o* 
fjm.Jiil  v,ijlt»t,e,  il  i»  nrcTiijry  t^  r*;r».'  crlJin  in>i'- .  7h? 
tuir  ts  thf  '  r;.]i  \:tfw  of  lOt'.  :t> ,  «.hith  'rfv  .11  CDfttKi 
«i  J  tit.ijfnn  tic  \Yi  norm  ahJ  hrncr  an  j*'.».-»f riaL:y. 
confLkt  muU  tt  iccn  ii  in  xr.xryA  part  of  t' •  vjc..-! 
p:oi.tvt  My  tht  of  wAuVJtion  muit  ;l  o  I.*  JiuatOcf  tc^'i^.* 
dfp't*  'hcif  K.'m«l  of  truth,  moit  ovtMinii  lliu?  ■-■  <t 
It  i»  ti^<,  for  tfxjinpltf,  th^t  n;x«d  e^i.t  n^  m*i 
iniitci;  ihow  that  p.'tatcr  vujirncf  *'..ti  in  Io«.cr  c!'.* 
fjtniLvi  than  riiJdl;  r!avi  fatrulirt  tl  :*i  nut  x.M"*:  * 
th-l  If.;  Iu»t  ;f  i«;':i:>:nt  j  ci»!'ui«      viMlmc    |«  t*f 

cent*  v.!  -d  *ith  a  r.iJil'-'  cl^iii  cultut;  f  ttytt^w  n  Kjt'"  'r 
on«  mL>t  looi.  to  f  j.t.'ft  i'j«.h  a.  th?  k  .'.tft  cLs'^ 'nj»\. ^ 
Uki.  ul  alttrn.iif  lo.'iKtci  and  hi  -r  kc  oi  U\.u:  'i.  .i 
Siir.iljfli .  vioL  ncf  i;i  ;Kv:  fjmjly  rDy  ►«<  b  i>.c;l  tn 
fjmil>  i  rr-^  Jl  thi.'  injin  arena  f-.r  •  »ual  tpniut  N:.:» 
Ihtlc/..  lh«  frLi{i.^n  t'«t»:en  \t\  jrii  li.jlcr.c.*  ni.>  ^^ 
mnu^n^jj  by  iu;h  d.»'n«  fj».loi%  ji  bi.ilcM.jl  ritu.-t,. 
IcnrtM  ij.iTtal  altJi'C  w-TK-'^'f**;  «x  md  m 
And  inij^'/ir.H.ni  jiivr  ■  It  >iii  the  J».!;|.i!ii'm  \:\  'oi-v 
Th.*  !:a>l  feLa^^lc  cf  ihc  .  irim -n  \  ,\\\\\  \s  cl.«  «..tl'^;  u 
lhv.ir>  .  V.  hjch  ifjtf  %  r^l  It  'ht  r  x;  i-  >  .  n  of  Jpph'v  .It.  r  ■. 
of  *u«I'-T(».<  pftif'it'.  th-;  ok;*;iiirrn.i'  !■(  i.urt  in-i.  K  ir  > 
Thi;  i^T  >fy  j-^'^  ■  ■*  d:  .|  iie  virr-u  '  i.  •  t*in{  <i  .  Jl  j  iJ  ;•  • 
tciit.  1  ji.'uiMC'M\  l"  Ihf  (.ofiliary  V),  :Tti.-  n»u;t  >•■•  .;.n  r 
>r>iiiit*  Ii')m  a  cor  iti  uti-'T  ol  ir.t^'f  utin^'  in«Ii\  Jl.I, 
fai.iilijl.  and  'Oo'tal  *<iij*'l;i.  and  ;f».*».if itjtini:  «.*i:ijii 
itjiu-"!,  n  IcJin;  tK,'  iiM^ri.  .-^  njliif*  it  lIiMjnuly  i**!.  t  y. 
^h.p  -nt'ti:  f:^.  ii.lt  nu  .1  \<.  i:o;<.!'j  t«d  tu  ^t.-  .  )t.*  th.- 
M";j«'»  j-id  :^'>»v;iiu.nu  %  of  lji'jh.;l  v..ti.<p 44  f.  Irtfrti^ 
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Ctilturil  and  Sociil  urtini'Jiion^t  liifluciicc^  on  Violcticc 
Sir  jut.  1^^.  A. 

Mcniil  H)(tfne  Intlitutr  Confcrtnc  on  Sv«,  Mjrriit<  J>^J 
the  F#m»l>.  MontfCJl.  23  pp  .-No*<ftitKf  .*0.  IV?:, 

Vioknu.  d<rined  the  u^r  of  pfiysivil  foue.  n  w 
widcrpKjil  jmon;  Amrnvjtt  firfiilitt  lo  he  ncjtty 
vnorttil  In  fjil,  if  i\  bkfly  ihjt  i  mjjotif>  ol  jl!  vioK-nve 
Occurrtn^  within  Aneiujn  vo»ict)  0<iui>  Icl^vtcn  Lm-ly 
m«mb<i>  Thu*.  fjnvbjl  >iOknie  fnuil  be  ».'jr.vi;'a-d  j 
r«iylt  of  kuliuul  norms  jm)  wlui't  jnd  v>vijl  oipni/Jlion 
«t  well  i\  mo(f  frcqutfiTily  kontidrtril  |- .>k:iu:<^'',ivil  in- 
fluence v  hi\pi\t  the  fact  tliJt  (4itjl>  pejkcruUe>»  ind  luvf 
$tt  held  cuHurAl  vjI-  nio^t  AnivTitjn^  «unMdrr 
violcnif  4i  <n  inf>i|jb!f  jn  I  fv-n  detirihlc  f  kI  of 
Wif,  viiiVAk-:  m  bs»  fnfo:ccnijrit.  vjolfnii:  ji  fnieruin- 
mtnl,  jnd  ».yl<nt*  i»  i  Jiv;n  of  nunUnfi*  jcf  m  rcnenlly  lo 
W  «ppfo»fd.  VV'ulun  J  Niiu!y.  coltunl  jnd  oir^i'.ili»/njl 
innucnv^>  ruy  onibui*  If  cnhjrte  the  l:vfl  of  >ii)I?nitr 
For  tximrlt.  il  i>  J  cu!lu(jl  'i'.>(in  (hit  i  hti'.bjnd  *hk>iild  be 
Ihc  Unit\  of  i  f'cu\<ho!il  V.i.rrvr  f t«)r.fjr-.t.  fjtl.ii*,  i^-'fiive 
^.»m  of  Ihis  r.»lc  hf  i»  undfi  cultui.-l  pies.jf  to  j  -r^  *>u 
tUlut  irt  olh.'i  ifivl  Jilt;  W  Mjlcn<e   1  he  nm  vl'Ci  M 

ch:ldf«n  wtjt  n  j  f^nuly  ^;t'y.•^,•■.  tn  of  UkuI 

ortjni/Jtii'i  l;jr»-"  fjt-«bc;  ta.J  <^fubit  nu.f<  «oliiu* 
than  \mi\\  (jn.i pjfliiM».rl>  ^itbin  tlii:  h*»cr  clj%%.< 
Thu  miy  l»  -iui  to  the  jmrtjUy  hi;r.?r  l.vcl  of  %ttf« 
generjlfd  Hii.tT  i  Ui^f  fiVi«>  Jl^J  t^ie  diffi^iilly  of 
Ipplvint  ja;.  t  of  pun,- lii-^Tit  h<%,.tf»  p^i>i,vjl  f  ine 
under  Muh  c.i.J  iijn*.  Th'U.  tulr  ujl  nd  il  o^'iiM/a- 
Uonal  fit  lore  nij>  pUy  ,i  dc.Mse  ul.'  un  dvtcrmini/i^  rhc 
-  modencc  of  fiir.jUil  viuknt?.  :4  lelcrf  nie% 
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Rhfidc  ls!4i;  1  Univ  .  Kinplun.  Dept.  of  Soctn1o?y. 

The   VtoK'Mi  lloiiic.   A  Sillily  of  rh>sic.«i  AcS'^^*^'^ 

Bftwccn  Husbiiid^  ^nd  Vix^cv 

Gfllf*.  R  J 

^  SjC'  tibiJfv  .)f  Socut  RcA  jich.  Volumi-  13.  Beverly  llill'.. 
Calif ,  SjcvJ  rulhcjljon^.  Inc..  230  pp  .  I'v7:. 

A  discu'/'i  n  cuxrrs  the  ukiA  nwjninij  oT  .i\.A  iptu",' 
uon  betv.iL'  I  liii^h^nds  Jiu'  v. r  i'..  ttic  b.t;  iIam*  tvcnit 
»n  tinie  jcid  .p^ic.  inc  v.jy  ihc  IjiMily  i.  r.c*.  .1%  a  ^Mmm,'. 
riourd  ftif  vK'ivni  bcluviD,,  \tu\  the  rr!  >  %:;iicturc  t.f 
mdiv^dujl  fa[[.i;.7<.  ^tjfr.riv*  .;rc  cit-.-d  '•v|«..h  diMti'.-ii'.tf .it. 
Ihc  «xl<nt  of  iiilrifjr»il>  '.i  -  In  ^5  !■»  }>.i  j  -K'.iit  'j. 
rfll  honnc:i,".,  b^(h  llib  >'.!iii  jnj  t!.>-  i- :  y»\']-: 
mii.ittrv  uf  Ihi-  rjr-.c  fjtn.ly  1  :i  ;l  j\\jt;l'-.  t  .'■:/itat'*  /ti 
lo  25  pcucnl  vf  jII  jr,:',!^-''  -  J'-^ull  f  lui  !  ..:  i>  nil' i 
another  fnf.httfiunK  cu  ■  ii,  •  ■»(  i.if  :.'ii'y  ♦:(.Kiu.', 
^ilh  an  evtunitii  OO.OOO  t;.  ,ntr.  prr  ;n  t:.«:  U  S. 
The  ciu%e;,  i^yidcisi.*,  Jiid  lyjii  ol  pfi)S.;3l  v.  .v»;:c  u.ril 
by  sroui-:*  r,n\ca  oihc?  *.  »  u*  li-^L-rw.ifr  1  I'lr  n\i  t- 
vicwi  fO  -V'.cif..  !>•.  v.i  l.\r  ;-,(..  :...n,'  ♦».•. 

njtuic  and  i:\:cntl''l  V)uKm;cc  *  :■•  rrn  f.if  r, 
prcLcntcJ.  .'nJ  mWcM  l>r''l  f  /  -'f  vi'--:-*;..-  ; 
uounj  3  .i:,.  of  i«hv.^.:l  m  »;.m.u.  <  '.^k; 

««prtfv.;>i:^  (2)   U  uJimitc  /'c  .rtiMutc 
prec;pilJii'<-  nct.\K:,fn'pn.j.  r,t -led.  Ih 
*  «xjmin:d  b>  lotusmj  on  julti-tin.  {»  t 

tcrr.j.  3r:d  pr/^m.  ;  or  ib\inv:  uf  ('I'.cr        v.  I.:  v.oKi.t 

famdv't  lex  tJn  the  scumI  Miuclute  and  tl.^  -.turt'  (.f 
lti«  Violent  fj;)l:;v  i;c  arulj/^d  ririJ:y.  j  ur.i'!.-  i  iluorili- 
caJ  model  of  inlraf^mdy  viclcn.r  u  prci<nU\L  US  ri*fc»- 


lit  li-  .11- 

uri.'^l..i. 
ard  (  i/  vi.'li  ; 
I    '^t  ..fti jli'»n  j% 
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Khodc  liland  UnW.,  Kmcston.  Dspt.  of  S'ociclc-ry. 
Violrnct  an({  rtcmancy:  A  Nort  en        Extent  of  lh< 
rrofaltm  iml  Nctifcd  StrviCM. 
CeUn.  R. 

f§miy  C09r^in2tQf  8I>86,  Januvy  I97S. 

Tllw  phenomenon  of  violence  tc^wd  prt:'^njnt  wWej  is 
ctmmon  fnou:Lh  to  b<  ccntticted  an  inponarM  issue. 
Mctnbfff  of  50  famdiet  wert  uiiJPfievrfed  by  ujirt;  in 
untlnictuttd  informal  ptoced.ire.  In  peu.Mt  of  t' 
familirt  II  le.^tt  on*  incid-'nt  of  conjusil  violence  v.--, 
discuutd.  In  10  of  Ihttt  44  ;arr«l:et.  reipcndentt  dhcuwii 
inadenta  of  violcncs  occurnn;  vh  L*  the  wiff  pr^-'n-'rit. 
Five  mijof  (jstot*  ist  pfopO\eU  which  crnt:;b»i*e  '.o 
prtpiant  wi»e5  brnp.  astault?J  by  Ih*;?  hu'Lj*-,U  (1) 
trxual  fnit:r:i'jOn.  (•)  famUy  tranjiiion,  »ireM,  ^nd  '.tri^n, 
(3)  btocbcraic::!  chin|a  in  the  ^Je.  (4)  prrnJtsI  cluM 
abuM:  Aitd  (})  drfrnseleunen  of  the  wife.  1h:  {'.fr.ersliNe 
tourtea  of  mclfnce  toward  a  prtr-'ianl  ircu-^e  may  he 
timJar  lo  Ihe  >oiircet  of  con)u  ul  violence  ir.d  L'h*M  jbu;c. 
FamJy  counielipj  and  edUwSltonU  Kpric?^  jt?  iinport.tnt 
mcthodi  for  preNcntinf  vjch  cjn>uvjl  noien^^e  tii  \ctrr\s  of 
providint  fjinily  s.'r.itcj  atid  for  de^elopi-..".  folict'S  of 
mlerveniuM  m  fjrn-Hfj  vi»li;i»  Mclcnce  o::uti,  it  \^  imjfur* 
tani  to  rt-Iue  Ih  n  the  <rr^f\  and  tfjn^iiiors  of  pjfcnthoo.i 
befia  duiin^  the  '/trtnajioy  and  nol  only  after  llu-  child 
kom.  1 9  fcletcncsv 
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Londofflj.nW.  (f.-.^land).  Inst,  vf  Vv/i^uny, 
Violence  Lit  \ht  Fimily. 
Cibbenj.T  C.N. 

Ttt  problem  of  violencs  in  Uic  fami]v  .\  examine  J. 
Vioknce  in  th:  family  unit  i5  .i  cumple  ».  ;»{oli;tn  ..Molvin;: 
overla?  b<lw<^;n  many  factors.  It  is  (ljf:V.u!t  t'>  J.».J'n:-..i^h 
tctwe*n  cauul  factors  in  llto  c  C3ws  ^en>jv>  (nuii';!i  to 
•each  the  court;  ind  ihotc  -fcLth  arc  nul  The  .hit.ct 
ticj  of  aun*j^c  parrntj  and  then  !'liuJ:.-!i  aic  c% /lifted  at 
'length,  Thi'  I'jrcr.n.  paMiculaii)  fSe  fjt.Stm,  hil  •:\;'.'n» 
'enccd  alus<  -j^  Wx-m  'cwn  irht'JhouJs  Tl.c  ♦I,-'. 'r»^i  ♦♦rc 
ycungi-f  thin  otnt'n  idrnil'.,d  j<  •!rc?;'n..'.'%,  !.id  lever 
butb  »ei,'Jitj.         ini/^edl/    l.iVn;r  •!  -nd  r.f.-.lj 

de\elrprn^iit  v*Trpircd  with  cthi*:  iliildrfn.  T  hr  {'jtjwf-'d 
chjdien  wc:.*  svivcful  jl  ri-;ht,  I  w  \u*lf  and  nuvc 
fati^'jcd  jn  the  djy;  the:/  'noih-n  Co  nvl\n-*.l  '"^f  i\v^".*«*tf 
clintpns  ard  wh,;iM^  btfhi»:)r.  In  fathers,  :lii'hol  plj\%  a 
Iflaiui  irart  in  \ufi:  teihnf,  but  <illle  m  bjly  baltcnr  \  In 
women  v.  ho  Vvil  l^eJf  hu\b  iniii,  d:M".«  pUv  iri;:uftint 
pail,  particuljilv  the  par4do\':il  eff^^cti  jf  ti-li^^tc  ..an{% 
and  trjnquiIiZ'-t>.  Tv/chjatiic  h>  pi  iiu  \.-t  V 'Jjdm  •  Ihv' 
onfin^  of  fjinly  violonce  .wj  viwrulciiil,  and  the  role  cl 
the  sofial  clas<  i$  jUo  expl'Mcd,  Tlr  j^rablcm  uf  pfiv  -nticn 
and  trealiiirnt  al.o  examined,  Slir^cyln  *  th«  u'!' ^ 
cniir*.*,  poUcc.  d.-cton.  and  he ilth  »uitoiJ.  A  bn/f  dju'ui- 
5i«n  by  nictnti-r.  of  the  Mt'di^  :  Lo:j1  Sovttly  trjjrdin? 
pjrticulai  3<p-M5  of  family  vioU  nee  il  appended. 
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Njno4i  J  SiKicty  In  ih«  Pre*«mion  of  Cruelty  to  rtnlJf«n, 
•lond  »n  0  rcJiP'J) 

llic  to  Yo  S>iiJiom«  4  Matter  tor  lntctdt>i;ip!Miiry 
M:>*'!-,  1  C. 

lh<  ifJ.ctt  of  vii»!'.iil  d'.'inc^tit  Mtii.itjnns  on  cl..J!i^'n  are 
-  J.  Such  ixr  li  -.  nt  not  •  to  help,  r'u-  .icnti 
irc  i.'p  cKJ  hy  rw' •'wum;  .i  \i  |«nt  c  »r'i«' iC '?i':r. 
orJy  to  tewnite  a  I  w  Jjys  or  •*  •  i  l.ki;:r,  t.'.M.r^r.  thi 
frr»«.r..  jtiin.  S'.ch  i  p.Mtern  o(  fi  •  nient  *:»lit<  anJ 
rrv  1*1  ii.f>n*  1%  ti  •  !  ihc  yo  v  i  ■>  r  'ro  nt.  1  ii;  5  i  .  k 
ifc  i'.*:  ti;ni»he'l  I  /  I'lt -raetr  .. '  ty  of  v'  n.  •  :  1 
te»'l  inu  !l  t'  c  «-xti;Mi         '-lO.- ret:.- i!.: 

ui  .1  t:i-  v'.il.If.-.t  I.  '      =1  If.*..)  <       •tcr..fM*sr  (1) 1 
If  j.t  .  U.       !  >.   '1  ;m  .M-nn.  '     '  .  ,»'-rJJtir        1  <  0 
p         rh'lUfcn  fnfT..  '  .-irmM  ..!{  vai  thinl.nu.i 
fhy^'-jj  >yin;!o?';  -.r.in  wmi  *  7  try  to  i'j 
fjO' >/■»  ••Mfw.'j't  T?  "'  wK'j  I    .       Svhool  ia<»l!':.u 
«»hil  tp-;  ritl^.  I  t,..'  "1 1       i;, I*.- :fr y.  of  *•»:■ 
ii;- T  •  c?i  T'  1        jf  In  '..^7      ;»n>:,  cl;!  lt."i  'n''»'l 
-  fj.fir  !  Ity  ciif  {.  I "It  ^:.*  icj.-rJ  ly  lUc  oil  •  ;  1  m 
€»lh-f    pl/*K»i;>    f    .I'M/   jii.cVct*.   As  p.'.',  th- 

Ch  Mi  n  JK  p:f.  .*  i  iv  r.«  !c  / jl!  tf>  l  .e  Ctnt.»jl  .tCH»P.,>*t. 

i«4  jf  uvl'J  js  .. .  <;  -ii  <n  ttic'  iiipfl  \or.  Tht;  j'...';ri 
tejid  tat.-  Ui*'-      •  Mj.e  ccn.  J  TiM? 

f«t..-;»  jf  low  r    T»:  »|i-f.-  •   I',  lyinptri  .-ItC  of 

itiiti  Tv-.r  jnj  ;Mr  .  i  .<  r  to  c  tt':./.i  i;e.nlt.'.cJ  j'«vyo 
tfiin  ui  its  t.)  j'.u:  Ij".':  knoui.i' :;  :'.cut  !!■:■.  j  )<.l>.y 
pjfh.--..  -y  of  thr^c  j  1  :'A  .'M  W  J.. ir«tl.O*l'  I.  Jt  itt 
«ffict.»<  *»th  thcv.  t..'  .r.:i  j:c  «r<  ju-  -J.  It  \  :  I'ly 
•iin;  ttjnt  to  i*.'.''.  p  r.-  »  <i.dL  lo  h.'lp  the  ili«:'*ivii 
tent. Line  I.  4  tcftfte; 
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Ne>**  HanifrtHiie  L'ni'.  .  DMihjm.  l>-  .^t,  of  So<.ioln;y. 

Tlic«n-.'S.  Mciltoil..  «i'J  Coiiito»iiMfi  in  th<»  i^inily  of 

Violrticv*  Bctwc'i  I  Jf'tr  Meml<i>.  , 

StJ#u*.»,  M.  A  ,C.flL•^,  K.  i.,  Stcir.M -t/.  K. 

Aiiieiu^n  Sociylo;;ixjt  A^tO^ru'tiun  M.lMh:c,  t3  pp  ,  Jun: 

197). 

VniK-n.f  betwcrn  f:nily  infml'  is  wai  in«r'.t>.' a  -  l 
t\.ifiuntn«  the  l>r^\  if«  r.«^'»^V.  iIi«"J".  anJ  • 
'  av:t'.*t',  of  fjmuy  vi-l.'tct:,  Vu»!  ric  m  the  f,*».t.:.'    .  .1 
uti- 1'.:  *^(J  imr-tf^      phcnom.        f.";M!nn.'.  niuJi  .  >  lu 
li',  u;l   rv-v:.tKh.  V.";:';  of  fjn,  ly  v.«  I  •  i5 

obuit.,  fjfrtly  r^^-nM' l^uc;  f  ci-m  n-:t.-.1  .w  ^  ty\\ '. 
*C'i»  I'l.'MtiOft  i\  }  ^^n  til  v,'hjt  .•'  f  ti'i'.-i  t     f  li 

UI  '■ti.i  itc  viotvn.  r  n  tl..:  f.Mitil/.  Jk  ' '.m  v.-'.c ■  t.     i  'i  .. 
tt.j   Uiii-f.,.-!'   of  exj     .  r^i'fj   I.,  .Uu'...i  ■! 

l'$tim.\l'  .  ••('t^*  pti  \.'t         «n{  fii  •.; 

iti.lu  shat'it  t"  K".  in  niiii«  r'.'i*'  c-I'*  tJisn  ».:u: .  I 
jnv..l.  i*.  In  frf.l.  p' cill'.  •♦•;-t.  .4  or.iy  i;.  •  :..  : 
f  nt'r.  lajn,  ^..■••i-i'i  ci--:'»  ►  L",:  t  »*  J  t.  ,\ 
$'n\:*.  J..  net  tjis!',   t-j-:"fi'i  the  •.  J  i-^*    r  ; 

(j.*.ti!>*%jo!enct,  l"^t  (.c-'.f^  '  r^-^'  pvciK  t  -  1 '. 
vii'S  KlJ  Hi  the 'vijv.  I" 'i.ti'.'ii  f  II.  ;i.  bchj«i'w-  ".  ; 
P'KUt..  anii  tir:  .-.  lt'*n  i>f  vi-v:.:..  •  u  ^r'p. tu;t t  (  • 
ii.J-'jjtt'in  li  r-J'-i  uitr.iintHv  '  I,  '-au)/ .•, 
inJ  i'S'iocultuf!  tli'junci  of  vi.>';ri  The  Ic:: '.;r..  : 
vioi-r-.c  \%  u^ttl  t"  'i»..h  1. 1  ^  t(.c  v  jt  .^  1 .  tl  -  ' .  . 
Tit  p;  irnt  itil  V  J  v!.;jirtiC5l  T'  o  \.  c<-'.v  ':-*  j  •  t'  • 
C»ti'.-  i  t  intrafin.r.  1  vi  !..wc  of'.i»  j  I'tli  l.ut  rt  i.fi.  : 
¥a:u!>  Both  lT.'. cinpWK.l  K'"  itch  ar.J  t  vi-i 
th*«-ici.;.jl  iVniV  •  '.i  Jt«  'Jf/crtlv  t3  Vnr  •  ur  \f  t  ) 

thi.  jtr..^,  !00  jif.'TL'ntf 


CR00t2? 

Kvv.  Hjmr^hur  I'l  IV  .  nufham.  Dept.  of  Sociolot;/. 

Durham.  NHOi^.l 
PhyuL-al  ViiJeiM- Mil  Anicticar.  TamilK^ 
Stijuv.  M.  A..'-":llfi.  K  i..Stcinr.cjz.  S.  .  . 

Jut75-Srp78 

NjtionjI  Inst,  rjf  Mtfnt.U  lUvJth  (QIII  W),  RccKwllc.  Md 
r.f.tatcli  P»»fpo«  To,(|)  pla^c  the  ittjjy  of  chilJ  J'mi« 
nhin  (he  conloxt  of  3l\  y.-jv  "if  phyiicJl  vici-.-iu:  *»tliia 
tlis  fjntJy;  (3)  li"*  th«  sul'jvcl'^r  m«tnihit  of,  nAi  of 
violence  to  tht.  c  t  voUcd.  inJ  (J)  l*>t  certain  tlicoue^ 
jbi>ut  the  etiolo:/  ...f  mtrjfjniily  >ioIcn*-e.      *  • 
•  Rr^f  .itch  MeCli«Jolc*.:>  <  /Ml  fotmj  of  aolcfrce  withni  ^hc 
limJ>  Jie  teuis  'tu!.fd.  Data  3;c  b-jia»^  fjth.'i.'J  on  the 
ftci)ufncy  ind  ino.!.«;ity  of  vjol-r/c.  A  nitjoiul  ^Jinplc  of 
ippioximjtcly    2.500    families   hai   b«en  ir.tcrvicuvd, 
Cor.ipjri^ons  v^jll  b.*  itrj^n  butx.M.n  fjmihes  wluvh  lue  j 
K)^}-.-U*tcl  of  viuIl>:'':c  jni!fihu\':  whtth  do  not,  (>^rt;.uli;ly 
It  It  jflcct".  Ill  -  Ui.Mi  n  in  thc'v  fjiiiilic< 
Rf^f  .tfili  Result .  I  !v  study  »5  still  nf  yi\'\  ninitv  ^ta/cs^ 
hjblu'jtious-  (I)  (m  'i.-i.  R.J. -"^ho  Vk»lfnt  ll^jw  A  Study 
of  Ar'rf:..ioti  llctwi-en  Huibandt^and  W-U, " 

Bc^v-fly  MiUi.  Calil  .  S.*'"?  I'*i.;li'rjti..p<i..|«>74.  » 
C)  S{cmmct^•S.  K..  Stf.iK.  M  A.  (I  ditor^)  "Viokiice  in 
the  r.iinJy."  New  VoiV.1ll.t#s>ef  jij-I  Row.  1974. 

■  r  V  •  ■  • 


/tl  vioXenc*  lit' the  raaily.  \  J 

/dV  norland,  R.  '  .  •      .  . 

/so  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.J.,  Huaanities  ?re5Sf  Inc.«  / 

/pa  1U0  rP*r 

/dA  .1'»''6. 

/lb  In  a  uultidisciplinary  exaaination  of  child  abu.se  and  other  foras  of 
intratxiMly  violence,  a  psychiattist  diiicuccus  th«  Kinds-^t  people  who  are 
likely  jto  vent  their  frustrations  on  chilifrtn  and  thoir  ondoilying  notivos 
a  soeiolnfjist  o^apiincs  fioclct.il  altitu<1<»5;  toWiir*)  vioJurco;  a 
pediatrician  points  out  thi?  clinical  r.iqn:;  and  synipto-.r;  ot  phy*:ical 
abuse  in  children;  a  troiitt^ent  toja  loiulcr  i^xplains  the  role  ot  his 
voluntrtcy  aconcy  in  abuse  caner;  a  lawyer  prer.ont's  the  lorjjl  pouition  of 
b.ittorod  phildren;  a  chiof  of  polico  oxplnint;  th    polic<?  point  bf  view; 
anrt  J  nociul  wofkcr  expands  upon  the*  obivtti  cl       f-iCin-j  nor<?  iroduclivo 
iaier.v;oDcy  c  ^oporation*     Numoroit.'i  ref i^roiicor.. 

/in  inti»r<lirf>ipliniiry  approurh;  violunco;  otioloqy;   mult  i(Iij'.ri]«.Iiiuiry 
tcar  i;;  ch  il'lii'ur.  riy!»f.*i;   i  nti»r agency  coop«?rrt  lion ;  police  role;  ^ 
diagnose*^;  socidl  uttit\idu;i 


CD-I'*:*. 

/ad  Lnic^&ter  Unit.   (England).    Dept.  of  Psychiatry, 
/ti  Phyniois!  Violence 'in  tho  Ftinily:     An  Overviou. 
/aq  Brandon^ 

/lio  tn:     norl.:nd,  n.   (Liiitor)  .    Violcncr?  in  t.h6  K.mily.  Atlantic 
!'i'/hl.ind.<:,  Kuaanlli^rj  Itogi;,  iIic, 

/Pd  op»  1-25, 
/da  1976. 

/ab  Violence  vithin  the  lanily  i;;  .i  relatively  r:u?non  occtirtonco,  and* 

c^iil.J  abOru  is  a  tiiqniticunt  coDpon^-nt  ot  i  ntraf  .inUi.ji  vidlrnri.. 

lijtron-  violf.ncf>^»nd^  rtLMih  porc  of  ton  involve  tin-  t.^i.hor  or  ^\ilc.  cuiitodian 

0.  the  c»vld  than  tho  rothi>r,  althou-ih  any  a::::ault,  e;fi»n  a  Mnor 
ono,  oa  a  child  nay  in^  f  a  tr.  U     ilothers  who '  i  nlcnt  ionally  kill  their 
cSiHron  aro  of  t<w»  Mpprcn^od  rtnd  co-njiit 'j^ui<-idc  aft.  r  J:\llLn.T  their 
cMldrt'D  aii  .1  typi>  o:  cxtTn^hul  .suiciao.     Thii  (y  si  t  lui  ta  u.i!; 
ropru;;cnt  only  the  i.<tronL'::  ,in«l  wany  p.^ront:.  vho  a'vjiA-  tiu'lr  children 
«irc  nor--al  p4.'()plu  who  arc  "halUe  to  coil*.     0::c-  of  ro:;t  rn'-.non 
,typeu  ot  abuL-ivo  paront:-  i-otMi  in  thr  yo.inq  wor.an  uno  va:;  doprivpii 

o:   love  and  p.ironta)  approval  as  a  chill,  or   prrhapi;  vai:  naltrratod 
r.<.r:.«.»lt  .     .such  pa.r»ats  havo  a  cravin.j  fu  a^ffiVLi(i:i  an. I  ye»  llliN- 
«.ipicity  for  lovv.     Tho  ;rnth-r:T  r,ftrn  h  tvij  tin  r  c  1  i L  i-  ojc  ni-r  i  a  r  i  on 
ror   t!M.  child   onl   ^^^^lnot    cnpr   u  i  1  h"  hi::    'hor  ten  m  I.-: .      ."any   typr-   of  ' 
ahusjve  potciit^nid  tiitiiatiunii  arr  d(<i:rf  i  i.r.^         .Iro  otl^-r  typ.:.i 
ot   /arilial  viTTU-ncf'.     UO  rol  erenirc^ . 

/is  '/iolrr.ci.;  chiisivo  parentis;    fanily  r^' la  1 1  on.*: ;  pt  oci  p  i  t  a  t  i  nr? -f  actor«: 

1.  Wi<;iWjo;   natcrr.iil   b"haviof  ^ 


/•\  \  Wisconsin  Un iv .  Md'Hi^on. 

Ai  Social  i:l'ir.r,  M]']  Cm  [nn  \l  Pinii::hn»'nt  in  Ch  i  1    i  »•  i  l  i  iij :     A  I^'^i  m'Ji  t  •  ^ 

/i.t  r,rl'2furr,  M.  '       •  , 

/jt       otic  an  5t)ciolo«;ica  i  R*>viotf  ^ 

/'In  rebr'jiry  1^7H,  '  i 

/il)  Int.  r  r  t<rj*t  d  t  iofiLj"  of  ii'iii*'!  n'i:,  nttuli*?:;  ni\  trorjui  il  fiin  i  ■  .n  "M^    ml  nn^.i.il  cLir;:', 

•^.le*  fjf  coii>oi'il   |n:n'i 'Oi.' <'it' ,  '  -iv  i  <lt^tict»   iM(li<  (liil   i  !i  i  .   J  iiiK ,    it    l)«'.t,  i.. 

t«Mi'iour. ;  thote  dri?'<latd  r.tKjwiii-j  that  tlio::<»  in  th«^  jul.'.lr  cLiiu;  ari-l  ll»o:.o  with  hiyhei  ^ 
n«l<ic''«t  ion  havf?  a  i^n-Mtoi:  t^MvJ^*I>cy  to.  api-iovr*  'a\  ]  u ir-uiunal  [^'iin  .!ul'^'M »  .  A  lovi^w  r 
of  '•'irli'^C  st'i  linr.  r<*vf'  ilr.  '^;o.'U'  di  r;::r<'p  un:y   in  Ut"  ri'..vilt         <'oi:  p  i  r  i  i^n:.  b^»t  w<M'n  y  CO 

\  \  i.  '',*"\  \\f*r,  ar»?  '1  i  C  f  i  rr'i  1 '     .  inr"  •)  mi'.  ;  t  i  'jnt'*    .>  li  I  1  r    i  ■  j  .i,!    t  n  .  i  r    1 1      •  .  i"n*      .  ■  >^ 

(•      l.t'i;;    *.  j;-     'fl  •  .  l  i  l.lc      !  u '  1 5:  .iIj-kiI  t  i  r-,      --m*    o:    t.i»'.i    ■>)'..'n  ciiijii'-n;   .ml  anvi^  ' 

\./.r)         h.     Ui  on*'   -.tuly  t  -o^i-il  \h-     itoti}    wi       ..:*;'!/    i  .^tii.- i  vitlriut 

J     I.t  1 1  y  i  rr;  tli"  'iruiji)  .um  L/ t  umI  I  >  .     C"i  t  jin   »  '      oj  .i  w»i.'  <  ."L  i.  »'v:  t    1   in  thf» 

:i'j^h  a-^   *  i  I'rur'i?;  t  .i:r7"     UM'lt'i    which  th«'  «:hil<l  tniilM    h«'   [»'iiir,h.-l  an)  at    whjt    ri«jc  cotporal 

i^'ini '.h.' •  n*.   voill;)   ]i>t»  ,iV:-"  rt  i 'Un.     TIm'L*'  .u      I'l.u  i'f'»tjl«*i      in  ;»  i      !  i  *  i ->  rj  :-\'",'linj 
.•n  '  th'»  tii^U"  o..   Ml"    Mil  i    1 L  u  r;.      l.'oi'wni  'M  .r;-.  .i  ;t  1.  -  i  r  \  i  i  a  ;i  r  Mi"   ^■■ti!<'nr/  » 

t>-#ir''  1    V  I    !•        ,    I  '      I  • ;  I  H  nir  li  i  I'  t  «»  <  ii  i  '  i    i'"'.  i   .-'ili'M  1 1  vi^loiuri 


At: 


1  Mth'-c* 'iiMi  1  f  ;  in  i  l.n.ini  .  .m»  »l  i  :  «  u  .■'•■1  »\:-   '  li-- ,  .'  '   'o  t..  1  {un  i:.!i/ 'n'    .in  1 


/!•:    rr-i  ;«r>t-\  1  I'li  n  i h  r  "nt  ;   •,>':i.il   rlj...;    ;')ri.ii    ■f.il.'     ;    vi  )l"n<'';   rhiJ'i   f-'MUi'i;  ('Jl«'ntr 


/.Id  »?#iv  Hiinpnhirc  Univ.,  D#irha«. 

/ti  Tovard  a  Cuneral  Stress  theory  of  Inl.m-P.i'nily  Violence. 

/.o  :vt?-.:,al  CoMnci.1  on  fdr.ny  Koldtions  Annual  nc'ul^r.iT,  S,,U 
1.0 /.o  City,  lJtd)i,  ^' 

(w   :.tr'-j!7  lovv'J.     Thfr.»  vulijMos  cjn  U    ^\yy\vix\  to 
i!.rr.'-f,  r  ilv  viol-no*  inrl\niin<j  inr.tancL*!   of   chH  I  .^hnso 

rorun.:;  viu,  •ut,;nh  im.^I  /n<!ivi.h:^A  or  '  fur:  i  iy  '  v  i  J  i  ■  to 

!-    •   Ktipnorroro,  the  (jre.tor  tho  tJohjndr  tdcinti  .in 
ir.divi.Iu.a  or  laniiy,  thti  yr.i.^tor  Lho  likolihoo.l  that  r.one 

^.i^    incr.dJ.,.,     Dmv:..  ,,rtci    If;  cuJilt  rt-i.it.'rl  !»t*t.,.;..i  lions 
ucroniitr^ttc  that  cMl<!  abu^L-  can  lo  th(»  rnMiH.  nt  nU^crpnt 
r.tn.rrr   (H-rc-pt  ion:: .      It  c.n.   h-v  .-.n   <i:.;.rMivr  ws.v.n*.-  .••rod 

/tr;  ♦;tr»».':'.;  viulr^nro;  y-.,»onts  rcict ionu :  f  rit-Mr.it  iors ; 
JN^-.,».rrr.o- jt7  sNitu-,;  <:tillur.il  vo  iucn;  ::t;:n:Ir;  i;ii.-.or- 
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/ad  Wcr.t^rn  nichigan  Univ.,  Kii^.aaazoo  •    Scho«>i  of  SocIaI  Vorlc. 
Vti  Jfcoont  rinilintjn  Rol.itod  to  Wi.fo  Abuso. 
/au  ^  i ynn ,  J.  P.  • 
/^l  Soriai  Carowork 
/P'l  r.«  (1)  :  13-20, 
/♦!*t  Jiinuary  1177. 

/ab  A  2-DontU  rMsc.irch  projection  npourt?  as!;ault  condnrtcd 
Kalanaznn,  rtirhnjan,  in   l'J7b  ir.  nunmarizoi]  •    Tho  rl.itj  collected 
dntliciite  that  tho  primary  i>rolilc!p  is  wifi?  ahtm*?.    The  t<?w  previour: 
tit.udio*;  coV4»ring  wife?  iihuscf  ,iti*  ouilinnl.     Tho  iiwalltiblf»  iitrr.itnro 
on  nhilil  alju:-.r,  alcoholi;;n,  7:.irrj.uf(f  .wi  1  f  t-^ily,  violvnco,  ,hrv» icidi;, 
criminal  .i  ;:;•.»»  It,  aM'.l  t)uu  rnnttol  xa  rt-Mi'v^Mt.     I'i  f  f  v-lour  profoMiionil 
Iii?r!.f)/tr.  ftoir.  S2  cciaiiunity  .ii|i*nci(M;  u«»ii»  I  n  t  j^rv  t  ovr-tl ;    10  r»i 
of  rpoflco  aburo  wyri;  i»li;nti  1  iofl .     An  t  iopn  1  }it  virtir.!^  uirrt? 

interviewed  laco-io-f iice  lor  a  total  f»f  3"!  vxti:..;.    i  a-i  cjilfCtion 
inst  c  ifn>\n  tr.  incluilofl    (1)    a  lorff  on  uhic!i  .vj»*;if:V  i  iicu  t  : :  y  i  n.;  (!,ita, 
norviro  inlor'-'.it*  on  ,  and  i  nriiI(«n'T.'  t?.':  t        oi;  \. i^ro  r.^rr  :  *» ,;d  ;  {>) 
•in  int«-rviru  (juide  in  nJit.iin  t;*'neral  i  n(iri.':..',if>:ir.  1  lo.?  pcoi  o:;:; iiinals; 
.ind    {^)   .in  inti'rvirw  f;iild(>  uru'd  to  ohttiin   inf  tirL,it.i(»n  fetj.irdinq  a 
p.ir  t.  iriilar  ^ori.fin  or  f.i-ii3.y*     l«'o  .ir.ri.tu!  t  »»ri-.  .i  t;  f .  i  v         I  •     j*i  n 

Ju'ir-.Mit   ot   th..'  i.itilii's  v\   t»ir»  fa  t  rlir*.    t   tir^.i    .to  ♦vi^/.'.lo.i  in  n.iVO 

^iT  irnced  rwj-:c»  '.>r!:^         conji.'ia'l   yinJiTce.       :  f  l*  luNMin'r  :  eerji; 
to  nc*:ur  at  all  ^50f:1  oi»rono?i  i  r ,  imImc^  t  i  r>r  .i  1  ,  .iri-*  li'vMs. 

fJfH^-thitd  o*    thf*  pt  ■)!.«*:  :i  ion. 1 1;;  tii»i1  vi<:tin*i   i  n  J  tM  v  ii:  v '.m)  ri'potiod 
c*i  t  hiM  .  t  111!  t  vjctiti::  II. id  aSMJ-.'-'d  ai:  iliilfWiMi  or  tii.if   t  :uf  asraultor 

Jj.mI  Li-c?n  art  al.n-.JMl  ir'.  fAittt.i  U"   vwrtjv.  ;;M»'<t*'t   N  Ip 

frn-n  cnit;:id«*  r.nutit'i;*     Hfri^'^  .-iend.i  t  !i)t    i-i.  Uic'   i('    .?;i;it/  at'tion 

rvnni*:  t  dt^Vf?!/-)!  "ijmi  t        a  romtinity  tai.<  intcTx*  t n-f.  i    ii.f  iwj 
w.iy:;  r»f  d'MlinM  with  thi-  pn)b»c7j  nt  !.pou?.c  a;tv..utlt.  -nl  L!u!  c t a IjI ish^cn t 
0*  a  !;;»oi::>«-  ai.ft.iult  r^Tnurrn  riTvicc^, 

/iii  rari^ul  crtittlicls;      iolcn     ;   co'-.inni**/       i  vf»y  .'■ ;  i  "/::; ' 

J.  I  r^-n  tii  bacKyro'jn  d  ;  <:fv^'^  nii :  i  y  «i  ft  i  ''tt ;   .'.•j  ;t<* '  • 


I 

a4  Phoijt  Inland  Unir,,  Kln'4:»ton,  Dept.  of  Socinlojy  ,ini|  Anthr ^polo^jy, 
tl  Farily  Exicr i«7iice  and  Public  Supi>ort  of  tho  DfMth  i'tiialty, 
au  G«IIoi,  n.  J*;  Strajs,  n.  A* 

jt  Airerlctl  Journal  of  Or tUopnychiatry  * 
pa  <4S(*»)  :596-613, 
'U  July  1975. 

•lb  An  intp'/r/iMon  of  Uita  on  th«  rh'arac  terlrt :  cr;  jf  'i^MtIl  penalty 
supporter.;  with  d^ta  on  violontfj  within  the  Iciiuly  .ju j'jor.t r.  that 
•  xp'^rionce  with  violonco  in  the  familyy  and  thf»  mpjnin  j  and  moral 
evaluation  of  punishiiwnt  and  violcnco  lHaincU  thGtoby,   Ivait  to  support 
for  the  d'^ath  ppnalty.  Studies  of  the  chVac^ol  Ir^Mcr.  ot  ilratli  poniUy 
nupportprs  porttay  thorn  an  rolativoly  pu.t'i.tivo  atni  a«4»;  !io  r  J.»  ar  i  firu  A 
rfjvi^'w  of  rr:r,parch  on  faniily  violcncM  yhyw:;  tliiit  tii«»  inoi  ^  vioapnco 

is  present  in  tho  finiily,  tite  morn  liKoly  is  a  |"i  ^oii  i «  aicd  in  that  •  o 

context  to  accept  th«  normalcy  and  probable  occurr«ncu  of  all  typos  > 
of  violence.  The  fairlly  is  a  priirary  plarc  in  which  .both  approval  of  f 
violence  and  fear  o.f  victinuzation  Lk  ]>?ai:nod«  The  ^lealor  t!»o  loar 

of  being  a  victin  of  vinl-ijncn,   ti:o  yreat  ?u  thr?  jiuppjit   for  the  death  * 
P'?ri.iUy.  Tho  pote  offon:;'?^  within  the^  tanily  .11  »•  Puiiisi|.;d  m  proportion 
I  to  the  severity  of  the  offonne  and  in  roiaiioh  to  rh','  ci rcuirstances 
and  characteriytijg  of  the  off^^nder,   tI»o  muro  likoly  i:j  the  person 
to  believe  that  all  offenses  chould  bo  d:?alt  vjth  r.ccni  lin  1  to  tlij?  1 
principles  of  retribution  teflpt.»rn<i  hy  dir.crction  in  tc.'ation  to  the  ' 
circur'itancf?r.,  tlm  offoniio,  and  the  t:hara^tor  of  Up*  olt^ni'T,*  Uycause 
I'unitivo  child  cniirin.|  mettiul';  a  10  ar.r.ociatod  with  tlio  ^^Stiional ity 
factors  that  are  a:^r;DCia^^^d  with  support  for  tho  iloath  p'^Alty,  tl:u 
hi  jh  Itvei-of  •punitiv(jin'»r.';  typically  exppri»Micod  by  ci»il«lt?n  in  th»? 
fnir.ily  is  a  pirt  of  tli€>  exp]  ^ui-jtion  for  th»?  hiifh  ot  public  suppurt 

for  tho  dp.ith  pvna  Ity.  "HufT"*  oui;  tffer  f?ni:y';  • 

/is  corporal  p'Ji.ir.hnuit  ;  violonci*;  fanuly  tsnvi  roni'i.-nt  ;  f^itnonulity 
pattern*;;  teii«jatch  revinw?j         .  ' 


oil 


/.ifi  -Jl-w  Mdflip.ihiro  Univ.,  nurh.^fl.    ri?rt.  of.  Soci  olo^v - 

/ti  A  (.Vnoral  'Jyatcj^;  Theory  Approach  to  a  Theory  o:  Violence  Boiwoen 

/-)t.  Social  iicirnco  lafotTiation 
1?  (3)  MO^-I^S, 

/ah  General  cystoPE  theory  is  unod  to  loiaulate  a  theory  acconating  lor 
thf  pruscnce  of  violnncG  as  a  continuinq  clomi'nt  in  the  soci.il  interaction 
of  the  nuclear  fanily.    The  faiily  ?.s  fjoM^L-.jUy  s»mi  ci;  a  <Troup 
connittod  tn  nonvi  aUfnco  h..tvt»*'n  it.;  nen.tcrs.     J'ovvwor,  a  revi.'W  of 
t»ie  r'^li»vant  tlu»ory  .nirt  ^ixpicicil  c-v itl^^nco  iiulir.^to;;  that  intti'^aniiy 
violonce  ir.  alnoct  u;\ivers.»l.     F.inily  orr.inivation,  f..ni\y  :u)ciooconoiic 
stdtur,  indiviOudl  piT;:onality  traitr.,  p£ ychopa tho locj ica  1  traitn, 
occupational  rnloji,  precipitating  crii-'v;,,  r..i:i<Mal  n:.i»ortiinitio::,  and 
iloprivationc  are  variable:;  relev.int  to  f.miiy  violcnci'. 
The  rolationr.hipK  ant!  arv^uirpt  ioni;*  irplitnt-  in  t  !u»  var  i.inlor.  \ 
♦orr?  a  r>v.t  of  i  nt otl  i  nK utl  p:'^pol;i  1  ion:*  accoini  t  i  nt) 

lor  i;tubili7ation  ot  violono*  in  Uiv.  iai?ily  r.yr.tou.   Aabel  inif ,  rtconOary 
conflict,  rointorcenent ,  r.plf-concept  for?ialioM,  aijit  rVU'  (ixportations 
d-i'  k^y  aijpicts  in  thu  pcocxv::..     .Sfocitic  proVo:vi  t  ion!:\a  Imiu  t  f.iP'.ly 
violonco  inrlirJv?  th^»  followinrj:     (1)   nost  vi.iloiico  i:.  <Mtl»<>r  lU-nif-.l  or 
nut  labeled  .U-yiant;    {<)  cimiotyp.Ml  ina.ji-ry  ot  t.»-ilv  vjolo'jre  ii; 
liornifil  in  oaily  chiltlhooi!  tro?^  parent:.,  jdblinq:;,  and  oth«jr  chiliUtn; 
(J)   r.terenlypi.s  of  family  violence  are  continually  MMilir»»'d  ior  adults 
and  rhiMien  throuoh  oidinay  ::cc:i.it   inti'iart;  nii ;  viotrnt  iv.'tfron:-.  pay 

li»  r^'ward^'d  tor  vioU'n't  .i*  i     it  tlit-t.r  ,k-»     pir-luc*-  tlx*  'U•;^^^•(^ 
r'M.uU:;;  urc  of  violi-nc<-,  w»n»h  it  i.'-  conlvjry  to  tamv  '  y  noru:i , 

rirote-:  conflict  over  th(»  iir:o  ol  vio]enc«'  to  •.•tllo  tho  urupnal 
con*lict:  and    (6)    porronij  labeled        violont  w.iy  Ni;  i-nc^uiraijed  to  play 
out  the  role  via  development  of  .?n  .i(j<jf  es^;ive  :u4 1  *c^j!i^op  t .  Th'i 
•  uii  litdtion  ot  :;y:;»vC-:.s  tliuoty  in  rufo.irch  r"»tho(l:>lotr/   ^.'j  b?i<.iJ'/ 
di?-CM:.';oiI.     2')  r o t crenr'-^-i •  .  _ 

/i:;  r.yrtens  ^nalyr.is;  i  htiot  i^»:; ;  VK^hinro;   :.»Rily  H' 1  .i  t  t ->mj.  :  ot  i  oloqy  ; 
prtfdictor  variable;.:  ri'iieaich  not  ho(iolo<;y ;  l-r-iUy  <.hai  .icleriJJlics 


/aJ  Colorado  Univ. «  Denver.  D(>pt'.  of  Psyclii^try* 
/ti  Violence  Within  th«»  Fairiiy. 
/aj  Sto<|l«,  D.  P. 

/no  In:   Heller,  n.   E.  an-l  Koirpo,  C.   H.    (iMit:>rr.).  ChliU  Abuse  and 
U<rilrtct^  The  Fairily  ani  tho  Con>iiiunit  y.  Caiibr  idtjo,  nac;:;.,  Ua  I  linger 
Publishing  Co., 
/pa  pp.  3-23r 
/cJa  1976. 

/ab  Tho  f c<?«jijoncy,  c.TU«;cr.#  and  results  of  viol'^iiro  wjtlii.n  th'^  t.iirily 
ur*?  liir/cussvJ.  Violence  vithin  tho  family  has  boon  patt  of  tlo  hunon 
coivlition  throughout  tlic  rocordod  tii  story  of  niait.  nor>l  murders  are  committed 
vithin  th«  confinos  of  kinnhip.  In  sorno  C(i*«;oi^,  hifjh  lovols  of  an^lrurjf^n, 
a  iral«  sni  hormon«,  havQ  boon  associated  rith  irt(:rf?a.'*Oil     ioJcnt  ^  Mui  vlor « 
Th«  XtY  ciQnotypp  liau  alr»o  boon  Irplicatcd.  tn  tjon'^r.irl/  m-tx  are  noro 
violent  than  vcn^on,  but  ir.oro  womn  nu-n  ouii'tiii  t  i  nf -inticlile.  Aijcrc 

are  many  coifplei  pGycUolucjical,  social,  and  culturtii   fai;tur.'3  involved 
in  tho  9en(>ration  oi  violnnce.  The  mont  cttmmoii  olojii*  l^.  j  u  the  lives  of 
violtnt  or  abusive  adults  is  the  liintory        havintj  Ii^mi  tiotjloctoi  or 
•  b^jsed  to  somo  oitent  in  thoir  own  ciiildh<.«od.  Abii'^o  ov  nojlfrct  oarly  in 
childliood  prodisposrs  an  individual  an»ji  »v"r.ioti  ar;  a  tr<^an-  of 

solving  problc'irs.  This  is  accuii'.pan iod  by  £   lack  oi  (Jiupdtliy  tor  other 
hun^an  beings,  docrpascd  ability  and  dimiitisliod  frocli.ini:;nis  to  cope  Miti) 
stress,  and  vulnerability  to  the  oxairplos  oC  a(j(jL*<?:i<.ii  on  and  violence, 
presented  by  society  and  culture. 

/is  gonerational  cyclo  of  child  abuse;  etiolot^)^;  violefic**;  family 
characteristics 


/td        Haiipslilrc  Univ.,  Duckftn. 

/tl  Socl«til  Borplio9«n«sls  ant  Zntcafaiiilr  floltnca  in  Cross-Cultural 

Mrspactlva* 

/au  Straus,  B.  A, 

/jt  Annals  ot  ths  !•«  fork  Actdsnf  of  sclsncss 
/pa  2a5:717«730, 
/da  1977* 

/ab  Conjagtl  violanca  in  various  culturss  Is  brlsflf  analfs^d,  and 
slvllatltlas  ifltb  parsnt-cblld  and  siblln9*slblln9  vlolsncs  ara 
consldarad.    tntrafanlly  coneilct  Is  comvion  to  all  culturas*  s«varal 
.  thaorstlcal  conclusions  Illustrate  th«  fact  that 
bunan  soclatlas  ara  cfbsrnatlc  and  Biorpho9anlc  sfstams  oparatln9  as 
part  of  a  Itrgar  acolo^lcal  sfstan:     (1)  as  soclatal  vlolanca  Incraasas, 
thara  Is  a  tandancy  for  intrafanllf  vlolanca  to  Incraass,  «blcb  In 
turn  tands  to  Incraasa  soclatal  vlolanca  avan  mora;   (2)  thara  Is  a  link 
batvaan  vlolanca  In  ona  favllf  rola  ulth  vlolance  In  othar  famllf  rolast 
Intrafarllf  vlolanca  may  contribute  to  mtlntalnJn9  a  systam  such  as 
ipala  doBlnanca;   {%)  tba  changa  from  a  nonviolent  to -a  violent  style 
of  Interaction  My  represent  an  adaptation  to  changes  In  the  substance 
basis  of  the  soclet)r;  and  {%)  a  cb^ged  structure  of  Interaction 
effects  changes  in  actors  and  other  spheres  of  Interaction*    in  the 
history  of  a  society  external  changes  and  Internal  conflicts  can 
lead  to  changes  In  the  structure  of  the  society  Itself  as  a  result 
of  cybernetic  pcocesses  by  «hich  events  are  monitored  and  controlled 
in  a  social  system*    71  references* 

/Is  violence:  marital  conflicts;  family  relations:  sociocultural 
patterns;  social  change;  social  environment;  theories 


/ad  if«v  Raapshir*' vqIv.,  Durham* 

yti  violtnc*  in  th«  ^^iilyr   .in  AsstssiMt  of  Rnovlcdut  and  Kvstarch 

9f$oAm.  V      *  '  * 

/•«  Straus,  II.  A.;  6«11m,       j.;  stoina^ti,  5. 

/so  Asorican  Assoeiatidn  tot  thta  idYancaacnt  of  sciance' Session  on 
**Criaa:    Hbat  «•  Know  ^ad  What  V«  Naed  to  Kno*r,»»  Boston, 
/pa  51  pp.,  \ 

/da  rabruarr  23,  ^976.1  i 
/ab  A  britt  r«viav  o'  risaarch  io  intralaaily  violence 'indicates  the' 
stata  of  knotfledga  aBoutl  the  trequoncy  and  etioloay  of  such  violence, 
tspocially  violence*  beiw  ^en  hosbandn  and  vivos.    Vucdusa  the  faaily 
is  the  social  nettinq  vi  hin  which  a  citizen  is  aost  likely  to  bo  a 
victia  ot  physical  attac.  ,  criainoloqists  shoold  Iocut:  on  violence 
in  the  hole.    Chald  abus<   and  wife  beatinq  have  received  soae  attention 
but  have  larqely  .been  stt died  an  aodiral  entities.    Ruch  could  be  gained 
by  treatinq  thes*  p^bbleiu  and  oth«»r  loaily  violence  as  social  probleas. 
Coaeral  theories  of  intoi pornonal  violoncn  whl-ch  need  to  be  tejstod  io 
relation  to  the  specific  ksvue  of  intrafanily  violence  are  outlined. 
A  series  of  characteristits  which  distinguish  the  fanily  frou  other 
saall  9roups  and  which  saaa  to  account  tor  higher  violence  in  the 
faeily  are  presented.    Seventeen  specific  controversies  concerning  the 
nature  and  caesfs  of  •intrafaaily  violence  are  identified,    iho  confusing 
variety' of  theoretical  knoUledge  on  intrafaaily  violence  calls  for 
intensive  erpirical  researcti  anil  caruful  theoretical  synthesis. 
Standard  sot  hods  of  sociolobical  research  could  be  a  sod  in  sucli 
research.    76  references.  ' 

/is  research  reviews:  violence;  earital  conflicts;  interpersonal 
relations;  etiology;  theories;  social  problens:  faaily  roldtions 
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CiNTM  FOi  AUVANCIO  tTUUIlit  - 


DKWtbury*  A.  Kt    '*Battarad  Vivsal    FMlly  Violanca  8a«ii  la  Gaoaral  Practtea,** 
In  Hopl  noctatY  of  Health  JournaU  Vol.  95,  No.  6,  Dtccabar,  1975. 
pp.  290-2 

A  aurvay  of  mi  **at  rlak**  patlaot  populaCloci*of  13,000  rtyaaUd  IS 
battarad  vlvta,  or  1.5  per  thoutmd.    Typaa  of  vlolanca  aufferad  iocludad 
fSActuroai  attaiqitad  ttranr.ulaClon,  throata  vlth  a.kfilfa,  and  bruialOR. 
Qiaractarlatlcs  found  in  tlia  huabaada  and  aaCaa  included  axtraaa  jaalouay 
and  an  afjtraaaiva  taaparanent,    tha  aaaault  fraquently  foUovad  driokinK 
by  the  nala,  although  alcoholian  vaa  praaent  in  only  2  caaaa*    TWo  children 
in  t)te  faniliaa  aiinreyad  had  h##n  battered,  12  hed  beeo  tenporerily  token 
into  care  by  local  authorltlaa  or  releCivee,  end  6  ahowed ^avidanca  of  aarloua 
neurotic  diaturbance,    In  one  ceae,  a  notlier  aaaaulted  her  children  efter 
belnn  beaten  by  her  huaband,    Many  of  the  bettered  vo«ao  found  that  etctapta 
et  aeparatlon  fro«  their  spouaoa  laed  to  extrene  anxiety  and  aubaequont 
ramlon,    In  more  than  helf  of  the  ceaea,  the  vovsn'a  choice  of  a  husband 
vaa  related  to  childhood  experience* 

Gcllr»,  Klrhard  J.    "Ahuncd  Wlve«:    W!»y  Do  They  Slny?,"  in  Journal  of  Marrianc 
Fnwtly.  Movewbcr,  1976.    pp.  659-6(»8. 

Ttie  author  revlrvn  fitJlintlral  6ata  from  a  prior  atuUy  of  60  fanlllca  and 
repnrift  three  major  factora  vhlch  Influence  a  baccered  woaian*a  dccltlon  to  rfaMln 
ylth  her  ltuaban<L    The  fectorti  he  exploren  arc  frequency  and  aeverlty,  abuac  of 
th^  irom'in  as  a  ililld.  and  Inck  of  rcnuurcca  and  power.    GelleA  focuaea  on  Che 
complex ity  of  the  innMt  aiid.ndMlCa  Ch.ir  he  haa  only  touched  upon  a  fev  of  Che 
relevant  factorK.     He  nrntloiia  that  extrrnal  eonKtralnCn  alao  play  e  pare  in 
perpetu.itlnr.  doiucndc  vloleiico  aiiJ  Hhih  Che  police,  courCa  nnd  noclal  aervlce 
egenclep  na  ex^iRipleH.    Ah  thla  la  a  reNoarrh  report,  Ic  wmy  be  norc  valuable  to 
profcMs  lonala  who  are  InteroaCed  In  thcorlea  pertalnlni;  Co  vlfe  ahuae  and  vlio 
are  familiar  with  ntatlatiral  data. 

•  / 

Coode,  Ullllav.      ^orce  and  Violence  in  Che  Fanlly,"  in  Journal  of  Marriage  and 
Che  Family.  /November.  1971.    pp.  624-636.  ' 

Good*  dlacuaaea  che  uae  of  force  in  all  aoclal  ayatena  and  partlculerly 
vithln  the  fenlly.    He  explores  che  role  of  force  In  the  aoclallxaC Ion  proccaa 
of  Indlvlduala.    There  la  a  aecdon  which  covara  vlolcnca  vithln  the  fanlly  end 
dlacuaaea  che  rolea  of  peraonn  engafted  in  che  vlolenC  ecClon  fron  an  exchengc 
pcrapecClve. 

Hank^,  Susan  E. .  and  C.  Peter  Rosenhauir.    "ftaccered  Women;    A  Scudy  of  Wcmcn  i 
Who  Live  with  ViolcnC  Alcohol-Ahu«lnR  Men,"  In  Anerlcan  Journel  of 
OrthopaychUcry,  Vol,  A7,  No.  2,  1977.    pp.  291-306.  ^ 

{, 

The  auchora  present  JnCn  on  case  hlatorlea  of  22  wotien  llvlnR  vlch 
violent  jlcohol-ahuoin^.  meit.    Thi^y  escibllsh  a  Cypology  of  fanlliaa  of 
origin  and  compare  cho  present  relationship  of  Che  vosten  vlCh  their  parental 
background.    UeCa  indlraCes  thaC  Cherc  la  e  high  corrclaclon  Co  paraUela 
in  childhood.    U  Is  aup.r.csted  Ch^C  ^elf-awareneis  of  che  voman  can  help 
her  to  protect  herself  within  the  rel^tlnnahlp,  and  InalghC  can  help  her 
to  avoid  rceaCabllsHmenc  ot  anoChar  abusive  rclaClonshlp.    Th«  suthors  do 
not  give  data  on  the  barknrounda  of  the  nen.    Thla  article  My  be  uaaful  to 
cllnlrl;ina. 


CKNUR  »0R  ADVANCED  STUUItS  -  2 


loby,  EltMb^th.    •^StayAway.  fro.  My  tody/'  In  VMJItedcjl^M  19,  1975. 

TrantUttd  by  Janice  Weliis.    (Obtain  fro*  Mnlrc  WvLt,  V^k  St., 

South  lend,  Ind.  4661).)  ^ 


m  artlcU  Includtt  narratlvt  dtaci  Ipt  lonii  of  Indlv.Jyal  nbuiilve  c.ia« 
to  -i.-tttppt  to  llluttr.ta  the  rtalltlc.  of  wife  ebu^e.     U  li»  vrltten  non- 
•clMtlflcelly  and  the  author  clal.i  that  they  choice  to  avoid  scientific 
•tttdUa  and  requeated  no  tubaldlea  or  granta  to  fund  tl.ilr  shelter  In  the  , 
totharlanda.    Kobua  tKplorta  varloua  service  agtncle.  and  their  •"^ 
toltatlona  in  dealing  with  phyelcally  abused  i*os«n.    Har  dlsrunslon  Includes 
«llce,  doctors,  lawyers,  child  protective  services,  fanlllal  .ind  neighbor 
.„pm,r  .    Th*.  ^xiUW  Ht.iles  the  position  the  group  holds  on  llnltlnp  the  sh^ltt 


•t«»dt«s  snd  requea 
Vt'thar 

Itolti 
poll 

to  pliynlt-iUy  abuHcJ  w*»«rn  and  lists  Its  operatloinl  prlncfplos  n.r  runnln».  tht 
house.     Included  Is  a  look  at  co-unity  rcurtlon  to  the  development  .ind 
tanance  of  the  shelter.    The  article  Is  an  eKcelUnt  rojiourcc  fur  those  actively 
Morklnt  on  wosMn  abuse  and  is  Interesting  for  lr«  F..ron..,n  ...rKo.^win 

Lyatad,  Hary  HaneiMnn.    "Violence  at  Home:    A  Review  of  the  l.lter.uurc,"  In 
/^rrlrsn  Jotirnni  of  Orthopsy_chlat r^.  Vol.  45,  No.  3,  1975.     pp.  32fl-345. 

The  suthor  rites  162  rcfercncen  in  her  review  of  the  literature.  She 
•xaalnes  psychological,  social  and  cultural  pers|iect Ives  of  family  viojcncc. 
Ths  review  envCwpasRes  theoretical  issues,  incidence  of  family  vloleiue. 
violence  between  spouse*,  abuse  of  and  by  children,  and  other  rel.iied  topic*;. 
A  theory  of  violence  In  the  home  la  offered.    ThU  is  a  comprehen»lv«  article. 

Onana    David  J.,  and  Kurray  A.  Straus,  "The  Social .St ructMre  of  Violence  in 
ihUdheod         Approval  of  Violence  ss  an  Adult, In  Aij^re- 
Vol.  I,  1975.    pp.  lM-211. 

Data  waa  analysed  fro«  a  national  survey  and  three  aspects  of  violence 
^r.  ^^lletUateS     The  authors  etudied  the  relationship  of  o^-^v^^Kj^^*-"^^' 
!f  Llnl  a  v?ctl.  of  violence,  and  of  comnlttlng  a  violent  act        a  '^hHd  with 
:  p^oia?  ^f  illunce  aa  an  adilt.    rindln.s  show  tha.  those  who  experience 
violence  -aa  a  child  tend  to  favor  the  use  of  violence  .is  nn  aduU. 


Mttay.  Erin,    "Battered  Wiva.i    Chl«/lck  Woman's  Aid  -  A  Rafuge  f'^™, V^^^^*"^*' 
aoy,;  Wi.ry  of  HaaUh  Journal.  Vol.  95,  Mo,  6,  December,  1975,  pp. 

297-298;  30a, 


Tha  foundlnr.  and  oparatlon  of  tha  ?'4«*'ick  Wo^ns'  Aldjaf«Rc  for 
battarad  vivaa 
daacrlbad,  Shel 


nr.  and  oparatlon  of  tha  cniswlck  womans    Ain  ruim;^  iu. 
and  tha  altu^itlon  which  led  to  Its  oatnbllehment  .ire 
Uer  rsaldant.  ara  IsrRsly  r.spon.lblc  for  the  ^cl  Ity'a 
atlona  and  participate  In  rrfuga  declslon-tiaklnp..  Most 


three  months  and  then  «ova   Pmrr.^mq  ire 

wl^ra  they  llva  with  thrae  or  four  other  b.ittered  f.imllies,    r'^or.*'^"^  ^"^^^ 
belnR  "st'bluJed  to  train  batjj^^wivea  to  enter  ^^^^i;/"'' 
bIcoL  financially  self-aupporTT;;;.  and  er.otlonaUy  sclf-auff Ident, 
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CENTlIt  I^OR  AUVANCkO  STUDIES*  -  1 
H«««y.  Erin.    Screly_^^J.^etly  or  the  Wcir.M.ori_uin_ih>.>r     UndoH.  Peii£uln 

n%  author  !■  the  founder  of  ChUwick  Momn*  n  Aid.  an  Ciierrrncy  .helter 
for  bettered  wo^n.    The  eicperlcnces  of  thr  shelter  are  recorded  In  this 
book  along  with  so»e  views  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  solutions.  Much 
auccass  of  tha  shelter  Is  attributed  to  the  willingness  to  accept  all  woaen. 
to  r.spond  quitkly  and  to  provide  a  safe  place  for  women  to  sort  out  their 
iivas.    Thla  short,  easy-to-rtad  paperback  is  excellent  for  all  who  have  an 
Interest  in  understanding  the  severity  of  the  problen  and  the  need  for  services. 


Van  Stolk,  Hary.    "Bnt tared  Uonan.  Battered  Children.**  In  Children  Today, 
Narch-Aprll,  1976.    pp.  8-12.  ' 

Tha  author  rasaarcu.i  tha  extant  of  child  ebuae  in  Canada  and  discovered 
that  aany  children  ware  being  beaten  In  tha  wonbs  of  their  aotherB.    In  an 
effort  to  uncovtr  atatistlca  relaccd  to  prenatal  child  abuse,  she  attempted 
to  uncover  Canadian  records  of  be^^ten  prop.nant  wootn.    Van  Stolk  drawn 
parallels  between  beaten  woman  and  beaten  children.    Shf  looks  at  historical 
evidence  of  nlstreatNont  of  wottun  and  children.    This  article  supports  the 
high  Incidence  of  violence  in  pregnancy  as  stated  by  Richard  Calles  and  others. 


Wilson,  K.    "Battered  Wives:    A  Social  Worker's  Viewpoint."  In  Royal  Society 
of  Health  Journal.  Vol.  95,  Ko.  6,  December,  1975.    pp.  294-iJ97. 

The  historical  irelationshlp  of  social  wnrU  to  wife  batterinr.  is 
described,  along  with  the  way  It  lias  been  larr,c*ly  Ignored  in  conparZson  to 
other  faMily  problens.    Because  of  statutory'  provisions  And  the  hl^h  value 
placed  on  clilldren  by  society,  battered  children  rather  than  battered  womfu 
have  received 'priority.    Traditional  Ideas  of  male  anti  female  roles  within 
a  narrlage  have  aleo  affected  the  professlor.*tt  response  to  battering,.  Social 
workers  arc  starting  to  rccoftnlxe  the*  extent  of  the  wife  batter Inp,  problem, 
but  until  eoclety's  attitude  towards  the  marriage  relationship  chanp.es. 
that  of  social  workers  will  be  slow  to  evolve. 


Woods,  rrrtnr  cs.  and  Hlrlnn  Hablb.    "Stratep.lc;:  for  Worklnr.  with  Asjiaultod 
Woivn.  Tliclr  Famtltcs,  and  the  Syritems  Aroiintl  Tlicm."    Women  Hclpinp. 
Women,  ^tctuchen,  N.J..  1976. 

The  outline  lists  Important  Intervention  areas  when  worklnp.  wltli 
individual  battered  wotnun.  'hlldren  of  bat  lured  women,  and  wltii  Hoclal 

systems  that  encounter  batt   -  wi  ^  i>en.    Ttils  four-paRc*  p.ulde  Is  Itemized  and 
may  be  used  as  a  checklist  b.         e  worklnp.  with  abused  women.    It  is 
sensitive  to  the  emotlnnal  as  wcl.l  as  the  pr.ictlcal  problems  faced  by  battered 
woman.    Tttls  is  also  a  good  ^source  to  help  in  the  tralnlnp^  of  crluls  counsclo 

♦Center  for  Advantcd  ^rudlca  In  Hunan  Scrvlrcn,  Midwest  Parent  Clilld  Welfare 
Resource  Center,  School  of  Social  Welfare,  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee 

At  ui  o  t  a  t  ed  lU  b  M  n|»^r.ij»  I  \y  on  \/on.iu  H.  1 1 1  r  r  I  nj; .  ConjM  1  r  d  ly  C 1  a  >  »d  e  1 1  o  M^;  I  ion  e . 
JuiyVlV/? 
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IDUCATIONAL  RI-SOURCtS  INJORMATION  CENTER 

tUlio^>0    SO'  10004  _  .  •  ^ 

Tna  Status  of  WOjicn  In  Alaska.  19T7,  A  ITellnlnary  5tMdy. 
jonaa.  i^urothy  K» ;  And  Others 

J?a";    .Statt     Coimlsalon  on  Huian  »«lfiht»,  Anohor^M-;  *l"»ca  Univ., 

'"Sin"?:'  3.1P.;  .see  taOl.,  .ay  oa  .arglnally  laglble  dua  to  Jiall 
typt;  Coiplled  by  Ihe  InUltMie  of  Social  and  EconMlo  Be^ardh  of  tha 
univerJilty  of  Alanka 

tUHS  frlce  Hr'->0.o^  nC-|1<J.07  Plus  "ofitaga.  n^ohW- 
To  dater.lnt  the  precise  nttu.  e  and  extent  of  the  probXe* 
confronttn^  i;;«^.n  wo.en,  the  Legislature  In  1976  ^J^!^ 
.,lwnt»  Coii.«lsslon  to  conduct  a  Study  on  the  Status  0.  J" 
IdScatlon,  ••ploy.ent,  health,  and  the  Justlc.  system,  Tnls 
puullcatlon  contains  tha.  results  Of  that  study.  Uata  for  tha  Study 
vera  sacureo  through  Interviews  with  experts,  adnlnlatrators  and  sta 
of  sarvUes  for  v.o«en,  and  with  user.  Pf  ^'rv  ces;  analys  s  of 
available  statistical  detej  end  when  possible,  collection  ind  analysis 
o'  original  dats  such  as  surveys  of  housewives,  bettered  wives,  and 
lawyers,  respectively.  5oac  of  tha  Issues  thet  ware  explored  In  the 
'laid  education     Include     sax     bias  ^n     curriculum  aaterlals, 

atnletlcs,  counselln$,  and  vocational  training.  EmployK-^nt  research 
cantarijd  on  ser  senraRatlon  In  occupations,  Inequality  In  Incose.  and 
tne  netus  of  worxlne  mothers.  Tne  neal th,  study  focused  on  ^-he  specUl 
e.80tlonal  crises  occasioned  oy  divorce  and  wl'e  battering  and  on  tne 
dl^'lcuitles  In  ootalnln^  access  to  abortions  and  family  planning 
serilces.     Tne     *»andllng     of  rape  cases,   the  danuaanlzln^  treatnent  o. 

I  rh*     in^u**'lclent     response  to  wife  oeatln^%,  tne 

'ound  in  tne  le<saX  prores<iion  -are  exadilned  In  the  context  o.  the 
^":tirrl'i!:r:r.l:"/"°a:u  U.ertl.,V  .ivorce/  KdocaUon/  ^nploynent/ 
llv  ^lannlnr/  -fenales/  'f ealnliT/  healtn/  Juitlce/  Laws/  Needs/ 
i';i  ^/orUUatlon/  . social  -Science  .exarch/  .Statu,/  -.Study/  Text.ooK 
olas 

Identifiers:  -Alasita 


t.J1oJ??3     C^^y?^?i>  n<,-*n,lons      o'      the     i'roblcai     and     Modes  of 

Marital       violence:       DUenslons      o.  wnc 

Intervtntion  \/ 

Saunders,  Lanl'il  C.  i.    ,     a     i     tt^.(;i         Jan  77 

•]rur|.l  or  „arrlH«e  and.ra.lly  'oi'jull  violence  and 

Tnls\  paper     reviews     data  ^""1',"';  and  soclnl  level.  Hythr. 

r,co,:,a.cV-.  »^lhod,  o'  l"'*'-:'"^^''  °^     wjd  sp-eart  problem  are  briefly 

wnlch     >ay     bloc,     awareness     of  this                         ^  Inadequ.icy  of  the 

r,rh';:.:rs*  n;rotrslr  in":rpl:^nli;  liV  trc.aln«  .«rU,l  vtoUnce. 
^re'r.lptors:       'X-erventlon/       -Har.U.e  ^o.^^^^^ 

.;:$tr"r'"'Tn/"ri'X,vrel:/":rpl^i  ::V::^^^^f  interaction  Proce,. 
Analynl ^ 
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09900  00  029862 
Battered  WiVfi 

Mcdlclnc^^Srlcncc^  nnd  tb-JL^/.  V^Ii.  N  A  (October  1970),  P  ?37-2'J5 
FubuVaVionlMtc:  *  iV/V*  NM^'oh:  0 
Cayford»  J  .1  • 

•John  Wrlr.ht  and  Sons,  LTD  .  *  »  -  ,  '  ^ 

kl-Lk  TM.inrie  West  •  j;  J» 

Brlttol  %S8  lEX  ^         .  . 

England 

Article  /  N 


SotBc  of  the  detail.",  of  n  siirviiy  oi'  100  b.ittcfc^d  vlvcw  nic  pr/s,MitO(i .  lnclu«IfuK 
th«  types  of  Injuries  soon  and  the  h.tcUr.roumlH  to  tho  cino^* 

A  won.m  wlui  Is  reportodly  aR^-uiltrd  bv  her  ii.irlt.Tl  nirtn^r  Ajtpor  i (;nrr5» 
consldcrnblc  difficulty  In  flrnllnp,  .i  n.ife  plncr  to  coiiK*  td  ui  lIi  \\vr 
disturbed  cblldren.    Unions 'fib<*  cm  find  r..inctuarv,  tlio  Taw  c.ti  !■( 
cifcunverttcd  by  further  viol  oner-  from  her  hur.bnnd.    A  vnnnn  cVn  p.isily 
enter  Intn  ^\  rrecond  vln'lont  rt!  1  it lnn*5!ilp t  not  bf'C.iusc  r;hc  chno 
violent  p.frtner,  but  boc.iuso  such  nop  .ire  the  fi*\t  rnrlllv  .iv.il  lVbl<''  In 
her  subci;ltiir«».    The  e/..inple  nivcn  to  tho  children  nJiT*^***^*'^  th«'  ^TOMtid 
for  then  to  enter  Into  tho  a.ne  type  oi  rel.itlonnhlpr,  In  tho  next 
f,«?ner«  t  tnn  ,   (^^lthor  Abnf.ict) 


099<.'n  00  039992 

iromen  .mil  Crlne  (1970  (.onr.res.t  of  Clt  los  Cn^ottos) 
P'uL  r  iVa  t  lou  1  )*a"t  L' :  1970 

Gntcii,    M  Kolack,    K  Hune,  U 

N.itlnnal  IiM^.MC  of  CI  tits 

1020  <  Street, 

WanhiiiRton.  'DC  20000 

Listcrn  Audio  Assoc t.it«n'  ^ 

lliO  W,-i»hlnr.ton  Boulfvnrd 

Uurci,  rm  ?o.^lo  ' 

Audio  CjnHi^ttP 

120  MiniiLoo,  1976  513-1)0 

A  national  lc.ir.ne  of  cltlert  confortMico  p.inol  d  J  b*cns*:;p.s  r.ipp.'vKe  hiiMnf:, 
and  chi  Id  .ihu;ie . 

Ttie  panellr.ts,  attorneys  nnd  wonon's  rl^htrJ  .i<lv<ir.itc"t,  iHtinMi-.  j  f.j.U  »»f  thr 
three  »ubjt:ctn.    Tlmlr  preaent.it  lt>nr:  .ire  .1         .1 1  i?nr(HMM".  In*;  nnblli  ' 
offlcialr.  to  .idop»  niMsure.s  to  fiiMiro *  the  ri.ifrty  of*  wnifn  mv\  chllflr.'iv 
ajMlnnt  fiunh  crlnoM,    Tlir-y  cnU  frr  ch.iiuM*?:'  In  tho  Jn-:  t/hfn*  ^niMf;-.  nv. 
public  .iu.ii(MicR8,  .ind  vlcLin  .»dv«H -itc  proi'Tm-.j,     In  r,t-\t'   Inst  uir."J,  t'lfv 
dcb.itf.    A  n<'W  .unroncMm  on  the  fi;irt  of  oolico  ntul  cri  ilnil   Inilir.*  o'flrl.il' 
vll^  |irln,,  ..ftS-  ^ 
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V^T.rclllTo,  Vlole. -  -  -  ■:^^<.i^Anthropol.P.ic.l 
Study  in  an  ItracU  irjnl^trint  lov"  , 
Publication  Uati:       76  Higw:  l'*^ 

Koutl«dg«  and  K«K«n  Paul  Ltd* 
•roadviy  Wounm  * 

6r-74  Carter  Una  « 

London 

England 

Paparback  3.500  Pound 

C-ni^ltiaiona  tro.  tha  itudy  indicatt  that  violence  !•  purposeful  b'^^^^^^^^J^'J^ 
^urli^in  iplcUic  aituarlona.  ani  that  the  violent  person  ia  conniz.nt  of  his 
acta  g**red  to  Infonn  the  public  in  a  dramatic  unner.  • 

Thaaa  concluaion.  ar.  th.  outco-.  of  ^^^ji'^'FocisinR 

fl-lilwork  in  a<omunity  of  htoroccan  ln«ir.rantt  in  an  Israeli  new 

f  ialdworK  in  a  ^«unit7  p,rsonal  violence  observsd  during  thst  tine, 

ralatlonahips.    (Author  Abstract) 
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09903  00  019416 

Me !ror. m-iutn  hn  littered  Wives 

PublLcation  liatc:         74  Paget:         22  %v 

Anon 

Royal  CoUuge  of  Psychiatrl»ts 

Chatrlos  Hoiiae  ' 
2  Qut  on  Anne  r»trcet 
Lc'iulon  Ul 
Frip.l.intl 

bocur.CDt  m 
» 

(Nervtrw  of  tlio  problem  and  Incidence  of  wife  battsrlnR,  with  discussion  of 
Its  various  social,  pf»ycholt)j;lcal  and  psychiatric  cauaal  factors  and  Its 
relationship  t<>  c4illd  battering:  and  wife  kllllnR. 

M*^in»  case  histories  to  describe  varied  patterns  of  wife  batterlnf,,  the  authors 
demonstrate  the  complexity  of  home  ^d  narlCnl  factors  Involved  In  this  condition 
whlrh  U  recorded  aa  a  falliiro  In  adaptation  or  a  failure  to  acquire  adequate  ; 
soglil   iL'arnlniw    Tlicy  find  that  classification  Is  both  possible  and  necessary, 
and  tli.Tt  tnany  battered  wives  itutke  use  of  help  when.  It  Is  available.  Child 
batter  inn  hy  both  parents  is  found  in  some  frequency  in  homes  where  tlie  wife 
is  also  assaulted.    Police  protection  is  iccup.nlzcd  as  effective  In  only  tiie 
i^lldciit  casos.    Kcconnended  measures  Include  the  need  for  more  descriptive 
research,  the  promotion  of  close  liaison  between  the  appropriate  ^governmental 
and  voltintary  service  agencies,  ihe  creation  of  24-hour  advisory  services,  the 
creation  of  nwrtt  shorJ-tem  accomodation  Projeota  for  battered. wives  and  children 
and  a  continulni;  prop.ran  of  local  and  national  eduoatiou,  particularly  In  the 
school  r.* 
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AUTHORS. 
ADDRESS) 
TITLE i 
SOUFXC- 
SOURCCZDi 


NATIONAL  INSTITUn  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH  CLEARINGHOUSE  -  I 


L3 

no  addztss 

ramily  violanca'     •  psychiatric  par«pectiva. 
Journal  o£  tha  Irish  tladical  A»»ociation  (Dublin), 
sec  1S)  :  U50-t453/  1975. 


Typai  ol  violenca  occurring  in  tha  family  are  ravieuad.  Threa 
catagoriai  of  particular  intereat  to  a  iorenaic  psychiatrist  ara 
honicidr,   infanticide,   and  child  or  ui£a  battering.     It  is 
recommended  thet.   in  deeding  with  problems  of  femily  violence  in  the 
comnunity.  services  be  provided  by  a  spacielixed  teaa*  preferebly 
including  a  psychiatrist,  social  uorket,  psychologists,  community 
nurse*  end  oc-jas lohally  representatives  of  other  relevant  agencies 
such  es  the  clergy,  police  end     the  courts.     Therap/  focusing  on  the 
options  to  violence  is  advocated.   •  reference*. 


AUTHOKS> 
ADDRESS' 
TITLE' 

SOURCE' 
^OURCEIP' 


Lund*   Susen  Jo  Nelson. 
University  of  Minnesota 

personelity  end  personal  history  fectors  of  child  abusing 
perents.     (Ph.D.   disser tetion ) . 
Dissertetion  Abstrects  Internetionel . 

Ann  Arbor.  01.  Univ.  M-films.  Mo.  75-27202  HC»1S.OO  nr»7.50 
221  p. 

The  background  and  personelity  cherec ter is tics  of  perents  uhose 
children  hid  been  ebused  were  exemined  through  •  series  of 
cosiperisens  using  dete  from  aentel  health  center  files,  county 
tfVlfere  end  hospital  facilities,   end  the  pedietric  services  of  e 
general  hospital.     Results  suggest  thet  ebusing  perents  generelly 
have  mo-e  deviant  beckground  cher ecter istics .  perticulerly  marital: 
difficulties  end  uiie  beeting.     Physicel  abuse  es  e  chili,  previous 
fsyohietric  •^reetment.  end  elooholc  ebuse  were  elso  more 
characteristic  of  this  grou>.     Results  of  frsychologicel  tests 
suggest,   thet  ebusing  perents  ere  more  devient  in  terms  of  poor 
^impulse  control,   poor  judgment,  dissatisf eo tion  uith  family  end 
teeiel  life,   communicetion .  empathy,  end  inter per sonel  difficulties. 
The  perent  who  ectuelly  ebuses  his  child  eppeers  more  devient  ir. 
t^tms  of  personality  functioning  than  the  nonebusive  petent  of  the 
child.     It  is  concluded  thet  psychological  tests  mey  be  useful  in 
ilf ferentietlng  actual  abusers  from  ccmperison  group  perents.  even  in 
pepuletions  where  most  perents  ere  feirly  deviant  in  terms  of 
parsenality  functioning,  a  f indi)  g  uhich  disegrees  with  suggestions 
of  other  reseerchers.     tJournel  ebstract  modified) 
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AUT)!ORS*. 

address: 

TITtE: 

SOURCE: 

SOURCEIDi 


NMIONAI.  INSIMI'IH.I  Ml  NIAL  M»  M  Ml  ti  l  ARIN(.M(H  Sfc    '2  . 
13 

lystRd,    r,:  ry  Ha;.<  nn. 

Mational   Institute    of  Mentnl   Health.  P.ocV.villf.- 
Violence  at  hotn«-  '     a  rcviou  oi  the  lit<»rature. 
Aaerican  Oournal   oi   Orthopsychiatiy ,  ^ 
<45(3)  •  326-i45, 


no  20552 


Psychological,   r.ocial  ..n'l  cultural  ptrspectivei  oi  family 
violenct  ate  eKaninc-u   m  n  tiviou  oi  th«  literature.     Studies  are 
revieued  which  relat.-  to  th -or^  ticil  i?;:;U2s.    incidence  of  ianly 
violence,   violence  b-twccn  ).u',bnndii  and  wives,   nbuse  of  children, 
abuse  by  children,   violencf  r*- lated  to  social  structure,   and  services 
to  discordant  iamili»-7.     Findmys  sug^Vst  that  a  comprehensive  theory 
of  violence  at  home  ir.urt  trie  into  account  factors  at  several  levoln, 
piecing  individual   f  unc  tion  ii.rr  withm  the  social  group  and  uith^n  .the 
cultural  horns   by  which'  tho  yioxiv  operntes       A  theory  of  violence  at 
home  IS  offered,   and     ugnt  s  t  ion:>  are  mode  for  further   research.  .162 
references.     (Author  abstract  modified) 

authors:       Tahoutdin.  Betty. 

ADDl^ESS:       2  Twyford  Avenue.   London  U3  England 

llllC'  Battered  wives:     "only  a  derestic  affair." 

source:         International  J.   of  Offender  Therapy  and  Comparative 

.Criminolory  (London). 
SOURCEID:      20(U:$0-OC,  1976. 

The  function  of  the  Chrsuick   (England)  Uomi.'n's  Aid,   a  home  run 
by  volunteers  providing     rciuie  for   the  victims  of  domestic  violence, 
the  battered  wivrtS  and   their  children,    is  discussed.   It  is  noted  that 
invasion  of  privacy  laws  tender  police  ineffective  in  such  cases,  and 
that  definitions  of  "honeless"  as   they  entitle  people   to  welfare  care 
lender  social  services  equally  ineffective.'   That  women  must  have  an 
escape  from  husbands  who  arc  bullies*  diunkards  or  psychotics  is 
esiph\si:ed.     For  her  physical  wtll-bcing  and  for   the   physical  and 
psychological  well-being  of  their  children,  more  homes  of  refuge 
should  be  a  demand  of  Women's  Lib  and  all  women  in  general. 


AUTH6i^S: 

ADDRESS: 

TRTITL?:: 

title: 

SOURCE^ 

SOURCEID: 


Uehner-Davin.  Wiltrud. 

nuhlbach.  West  Germany  „,ii«a.r  / 

/sexual  child  murder  by  an  unsuspected 

Hicht  vermisst  -  ermordet  von  tinem  Unver dachtigtn . 

Kriminalistik  (Hamburg  )  . 

30(6) »2Ht-250,  1976, 


rs4  m  mmn  uHo  raped  and  murdered  an  l-ytar-old  girl  is 

•  -«..*-ol.1  9irl  in  th.  vill.9..     Sh.  W  invlt.d  in  by  h.r  Pl.y«»,t.', 
l.thtr-  r.ped  .nd  killtd  with  •  r.kt.     Tht  KuidcKi't  f.nily  h.d  . 
rtJuUtion  in  vill.9.  of  b.in,  dilij.nt  .nd  upright  p.opl.,  th. 
^hUdr.n  M.r.   .lu.Vl  cl..n ,  ord.rly.  »nd  punctu.l.     Th.  .urd.r.r  u.. 
.  ilopl..  qui.t  ••n  who  h.d  nov.d  th.i.  from  B.lBium  .nd  m.rri.d  . 

uon.n.     «ft.r  hil  initial  .rr.lt  th.  -urd.r.r'l  uif.  9.v.  . 
Mftory  of  h.r  r.l.tionihip    Uxth  h.r  .urd.r.r  huib.nd,  d..cribin9 
hi.  p.rv.riity  .nd  brut.llty.   Tor  th.  i.k.  of  h.r  childr.n  .nd  th. 
•"•r  p.opl.  in  th.  vill.9.  ih.  h.d  born,  hit  brut.llty  .nd  .but.  In 

•  il.nc     Ho  on.  tutpect.d  th.r.  u.t  .nythin>  .>itt  in  thit  Bod.l 
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DOC  V')L  :.0:        Ab.^ThA''T  MJ:  lUO^o 

li«port     on     National     Conference      on  and     Violence  in 

."^otlety  • 

Drain,  raul 

u  Coli  .*>wans<'a,  t^alcs 

AgAi't^^ive  Lcnavior       l^^t  ^ol.?i<)  ?'<*-?<'^ 

trlfc-ly  a».st:rU*»  tnr  papers  at  a  con'.Tt r.ro  on  crl'^.e  «n'l  v 
ntld  in  i.onaon  in  l^,To.  Topics  incluJ^o  a  n  t  r.  :j  p  o  1  4  c  u  1  p^r-.p 
of  violence,  how  -loral  jua,-n-ntri  influ^ncf  r^.rc^pLions  o  vi 
tnt  rtlationsnip  Dftwct:n  foDa  Inpuritle-..  «t.J  vloUnor., 
coner^nc..  ar.3  n.  w  townn,  viol^^nl  x  cri.r.vs,  co!'poral  pun^sr; 
•  aucatlon,   o»tl*r*^ri  ylvm,   anJ   concrptr.  o'  -o-lal  control.. 

LAr«wOnor.:    cn^l  A.iS  I  r  1      T  I '^^  : 

W-'jO,   ^^-^^TU,  ^U7i*U 

UptA  fr.HA.St;:  crime  i  violence,  de?;crlptlon  of  ron.crence 
-  ton  Jon  ,   1  0 


?',ocJern 


I o 1 ^  no* 
f  c  t  i  V  s 
c  1  ^  n  c  , 

f:  0  c  1  a  1 
T. f  n t  In 


,iP'j.s.TA; 

pCip»:r3  , 


AouscU  wives:   vaiy  do  they  stay, 
otlleb,  rtichara  J* 
0  Krioa«^  Island 
Journal  of  Narrlar.^  *  ^^'^  ^ 
utttinpttJ  to  vietorxine  why  a 
n  »  r     r.  u  b  :^  d  r.  4     w  o  i?  1  0     »•  e  n  a  I  ti  v 
•i'«uo«rs     of  'ot.llles  in 

nusoands.     Mne     o'     tnes^  wo 
tntlr  nusuanas;    I's  n^d  caUeo 
a     privatt;     social     r^ervice  a 
Inttrvtnt  ion.     Tnree  rajcr*  ' 
wlvts:   Tnt  1«S9  sev^ire  anG  *^:S 
r«aalri«J     <.lth     h»r  nusD^na*  h 
cnlXd     oy  /  htr     parents,  tr.^ 
^u»oand.  rinallyi  the 
nad     t  n  e     aore     1 i 
In    ado  it  Ion,  e*ter 
'  Aouttd  wiJves*  (  ?S  ref) 

tHhaUAJc:    tngl  TuASSlrl'JAT 
iUbJtrj*       TthnS:  t»H/e.S, 

XnUtA  /  r*hhMSh:     factors  infl 
•oused  fives 


A0U9iV« 

powtr  snl 
nuft&An J. 


oily  Njv   ^ol  b*^^«ot)0 

wo.T3Hn  -.no  nad  u^^en  phyr.ically  aDL:-5f:d  by 
itn  tiv-i*  :ni^rvitv.-v  wore  conouot^'d  witn 
*wnicn  wo.ien  tiiu  oee.n  poaten  oy  tneir 
ji*;n  r.AG  o^i^n  divorc-d  or  separated  'ro:a 
tn»  pollct;  c  nad  s  ourf.n  t.  c  o  u  n  s  M  I  nj-  'ro:a 
lenny;  and  11  had  souc.ht  no  outsioe 
tor^inMuepcr,  in^  actions  of  the  <.ou-.ed 
3  •'requ'^nt  tne  violcnrr,  tne  *orc  a  wi,e 
econdly,  tne  more  a  wlf«  was  struck  as  a 
xore  likely  sne  was  to  rcajaln  witn  her 
'ewf*  '^esourcfi  a  wife  nad  ana  tn*j  less 
..ely  sn^  was  to  stay  with  her  violent 
nal   constraint  influenced  the  actions  o. 

yiOLLhTL.  ho.SbAMi.S,  HARITAL  COKrUiTT, 
770,    P^^'^O,  ?St»?0,  0n90 

uencins  reT.2lnlni  with  violent  nusoands, 
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I'outA,  vloi«nct,  antf  tht  natur-»  of  *'amlly  lift. 
htv«nt,  Ue'ston  *L*  «     ^  •  , 

haasaCpu^t 1 1 9  Rental  naalthCent^tr,  boston 
♦•syohlatrlc  Annals       197?  r«D  \»ol.  ?(?)  )o-4^9 

Co«paraa  tht  current  rtorien t a t I un  of  attitudes  toward  the  family 
with  the  cnanjes  in  thinking;  which  occurred  vitr.  Kreud'ft  studies*  hoth 
revolutions  are  associated  with  a  sharp  sni^'t  in  expectations,  out  inc 
Changes  in  faaily  attituaes  lead-  to  iore  concern  vitn  actualities 
rather  than  'fantasies,  with'  violence  ratner  than  sexuslity*  Tne 
idealised  ijage  of  the  faaily  has  fallen  Den«dtri 'data  froia  studies  of 
fasily  violence^  ano  faaily  contributions  to  xtntal  Illness*  Fa.-oily 
violence  is  discussed,  including;  the  Datte**eu  and  nurdcred  child, 
ohild  aurder,  siolin^  aurder,  oiatricioe  anj  patricide,  spouse  nurdcr, 
and  auruer  due  to  disappointed  love*  Tne  c on t r iou t 1 ons  of  genetics, 
piychological  identification,  and  environiaent  to  familial  pattern'^  of 
violence  are  considered*  The  fa'nily'contrit>ution  to  nental  illness  is 
aiscusseo  with  special  e:«phasis  on  cri..i  nal  i  t  y  ,  psycnopatny, 
aooiopatny,  and  schizopnrenia*  It  Is  conciuJe;]  tnat  current  studies  on 
tne  cojipi  exities  of  the  saturation  process  nave  led  to  a  new 
appreciation  for  the  dangers  and  responr^i  &  i  11  ti   s  o*"  parentiiood* 

CuA.S.^Ir  iCnTlOh:    1  <* 

.SwbJLC:  Tfcnrt.S:  r'AMLTf  Rr:LATIOi;.S,  Ch  I  LUri  K  A  n  I  :.G  A^TITUUb.S,  ChlLO  AhU.Sb 
,    l^lOLLrtTL,   nbbTAL  l^LSOhUiih.S/ J    IS^^^O,    OotJiO,   Ooc^^O,   'i'iTTO,  ^OTUQ 

\%\>tk  r'tiHK.Se;:  chan.<e  in  faciily  e  childr^arin^  attitudes,  intrafanily 
violence  a  aental  illness 


11/5/7 

OOC  tiiAii;    1'J77  VOL  NO:   "^7  AbSTHACT  SO:  O'io? 

Rase-na t e-assaul t  and  otner  forms  of  violence* 
Hadden,  Denis  J*;   Lion,  John  R.» 

U  haryland  Medical  .Scnool,  Inst  of  I'sychiatry  &  nujian  behavior, 
baltiROre 

Kew  toric,  Nt:  Spectrua,  1^76*  7\i^  p*  «?o 
ilaes  clinical  and  scholarly  perspectives  to  examinee  the  problem  of 
increasing  violence,  and  InJlcates  the  need  for  tneorics  and  practices 
with  lasting  effects*  Topics  discussed  include  chllo  abus^,  vlolenc*^ 
in  ^  the  faaily,  violence  in  the  media,  preaicting  da  n^  eruu  sne.^  s , 
national  and  international  violence,  psycholo.^ical  approacnes  to 
violence.  Suicide  snd  aelf-aestructi <c  Dcnavior,  nonnuiian  aggressive 
behavior,  epilepsy  ana  violence,  and  treatment  oT^  the  aggressive 
patient* 

LANUuAul:  Lngl      CLA.S.SIrlCATIQN:  ?H 

SubJLC:  Tfcrtn.-*:  boO*,  ^lOLthCt;  Ob^»<0,  «**^"T0 

IlbbLA  KnMA.St;  proole^  of  increasing  violence,  booK 


5  a;; 
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S7  AU.>ThA''T  hO:  Oo^ua 


of 


toe   ttAn:    1S77  «0U  NO: 

'sr«.v;.rcl  =  co.  c;U.e.   vrb.'  xvii,  p.  .o.SK 

[Z  lllll  sj'tel  :,,  -cial  scvic.  .,..nc^e,  to  o..l  with  Ihc  proPl... 
rtfuc^li^  for  tnr;  vicliu;;  are  clt'.d, 

...MI     ::  r  /;or::.;...:^r  a'tt-'iai.  ..huio,..  kar^m.  t.uTu...; 

.  '^rvtv^rtlcU^r/l^l^^t-ave  ^p^po..1..  *  r«ru..e»  Tor  victims,  vir. 
battery,  oo^k 


SocUl     network,     and     deviance:   A  .tu'Jy  or  Cla,r,  Incent.  wl.e 

oaattnj,  »na  nonsuppoi'l  oTrendei'T. 

.Scneureli,   rtooerl  »"•;  hlndci-,   Irwin  u. 

0.  »liconnlr.,   I'.l  1  w  rt  urc-je  , ,   ^  - 

str,cJeo  10  incett  orf^na..-.-. .  wlfo  t..at,r..  an.  10  non.opporl.r, 
fro.  Ih.  wnile  «ale  population  :?  a  prison.  It  w.-,,  (.y  pot  n.  ■>!  zed  that 
(a)  .11  ^  groups  have  a  closu-Knlt  loci.Tl  nett.or<  and  a  segregated 
P.tttrn  or' conjugal  role  per.ror.r.ance ,  (b)  tne  Incest  orfenaei-  would  be 
Sor.  Socially  tSolated  (lower  frequency  of  social  ""t'cts)  and 
..int.ln  roli  segregation  between  nlBsclf  anj  his  spouse  t''""*^ 
r««.l«  Children  assu.olng  sope  of  the  household  tasks,  and  (  =  >  J;h«rt 
MOula     oe     J.or.     task  sharing  In  the  household  of  tne  Incest 

bulk  of  tnls..sh.rlng  of  household  tasks  woul     te        w  n 


pfftnQtr  »n(J 


-^enale    children  or  the  Jspouse  and  feaale  children .  the 
■rplt     St. rotation    -would     be     maintained'  between  tne 

Ioou«       h'e^ulf»    o*-  Interviews  tend  to  ^uppo*X  tnene  expectations  but 

Ual     "aip  e  size  and  biased  s.xple  mlnlSze  the  ^i*"  ;  °^ 

iJn.r  itxatlon!     An     unexpect.u     'Indln^     was              P-^/^     °^  ^ 

"  *     ^..in.rt     a  nor*  s»<re<at.>:  role  oehavior  pattern.  (?d 

ul  sli«riii;;n>     and     desired     a  ooie  s  .sre^ai- . - 

r«r.) 

CLA.-i.Slr  "uTIiJh :    1  *»  -     r,.''i.<-'  ii--so"T*L 

1  •  .iUbJcCT     Ten;-..-;!     .SiA     hOLb.S,     c-AKITkL     "  '^/"^^  '  i           '^^ "  ^  * 

Vth*VlO«,   L-J.th  InrOhc  L5*^L;    -uS-O,   ?9oao,  0???0,  ?o<),0 
"  luir..     rh«A.fc:     social   networKs  4  d.vi.inoc  In  otn.ivloral  k  nar.natlvt 
^onjug^l     role     de'lnltlons.     lower     class     Incest     vs  wife  oeatln,  v, 
ripnaupport  ufTenders 
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battcreu  >«lverv» 
.Scott,   f#  y. 

MffasUy  rtorip,    Lonaon,  hn^land 

brltisn  Oournai  o'  «-.y  c  n  i  h  I  r  •  I^^V**  ho  <ol  W>  i4<A.ai4l 
V  Lefintrs  tne  uattercd  w  i  e  \h/!  a  woaan  wno  harj  'ju'"*?**^  n'.rioui  or 
>*ptat*j^  Injury  Tt^oj.  tht-  ^^anTl:y.f^  ^u6r.  Gn<*  llv*;?r.  Tf.f.  pn  f  n  .-^ ii  o  n  in 
a^ScritCj  v»  a  'allure  In  no  a  ^.talVNtw  ra  tn»' r  thnn  n  dis'-^-i**  '-'ntlty,  or^ 
as'  a  fiNlure  to  dcquir*^  aJf.Quat*-  ^  I>1  l<;:j!-nln^,  h:u'}T\  ;  tnt'  1 1.  r  %ry 
typti;  •>>r  w^re  lattvr'ln*,  v.T.icMnjr»'  iit^-Jcr-lL  ,  ;>parl  Vroji  thL  pr-'juauly 
Aajor    ^cultural     typv,  :t.*tn    •witi"(a)    iJ'-iaturt   ;  <■  i- o  na  1  j  1 1 "  •  ;  (o) 

oliiui-  H<irflo«dl  iry  jlsoT-at  r?-. ,  Ir.clUJin.*  In**  li^pen  i'r.t  -inu  'J'':  ■> ?.i  vt 
typps;  vc/  jealousy  reaction';;  tfi.c  (o)  an  j  i  c  r.  i  rtfi  ^  •  >!•■  v  i  uu-j  ntu.'l'^s  o** 
8  Ac*  11  'ianples  of  cnlld-oatttrln^  fathers  su  >•>  t  rir,  t.  a  t  U'.nt  /'^^  of 
tneji  jisj  matter  tntlr  wiv»i'5i.  v 

Zi.h;,:,  1  r  ICmTIO;*  :    1 "  ■  , 

;    ^osUO»  U^'O'iU,  lol^'j 

I(»Lir.A    rr.nA.ic:    etiology  c.   otflnltion   i  typ'"i  of  utn,   wift  oalti-fln< 


11/^/;' 

UUC   (fc/.t;:    VjTT  VOL  I'^fJ:    »>b  *  kI'.'.Ti^  ACT  UaT^s 
If  1  o  J  t  n  c  . 

'   Tutt,   ..oraian  \ 

l^ept  o'  nealtn  %  .Socliii  .Security,  .Social  9,oV4i  .Service*  Divvlop  «nt 
uroup,   U-^naon,  bij^lan'O 

Conoofi,  cngXanC:  yept  of  rtealtfi  &  .Social  .trufity,  1^Vo»  '/^c  p» 
I*re3tnt5  a  coll<Jction  of  H  papers  on  violcncr  and  il'i  rffrct^;  which 
rctultej  froa  a  sclries  o*'  sealnarvi  spon'^or-t-vl  oy  tn»!  .Soci.A  ..o:'»( 
.>«rvic€  i^e  velopiufcrit  uroup  of  the  i/upa  r  t  mi;  n  t  of  fUJuJtn  ani  .scvcla} 
.Security  in  Ln^lanU*  To  pica  induct  nlVtoi'lcrtl  studits  of  vioi.fv^ce, 
*siire3sivt  oehavior*  in  ariiaal^,  r  e  i  a  t  Ion  s^l  ipr;  ottwf*t*n  younr  cnil-Jfon 
ana  aoults  in  nor.nal  faTilllen,  pro*jle;r.i>  o '*  8,ro\j\-  viol^inco,  now 
violence  can  occur  in  social  service  settin.'.H,  ina  prooleaa  o**  oocial 
and  faxily  vloleTJCfc» 

LANUwKvM    cngl       CLAS.Slrl'TATlOn  i   ?  i  ,  00 

.SUfaJb?:  TtKh.S:  Sr.Lrl'^Tti^  hthUlhoS,  V  lOl.r.'.  ?  r. .  AM.-.AL  Ao'jhf..SM  V  K 
bfcnAVI'in,   i»uOKk;i.S:  *  f.  bthA^I^n;    "01*^0,    ^^'TTO,   U#'^oJ,  Ol'AWU 

XHUca  rnrtA.Sci  violence  ^  its  effects  In  aniirals  &  nu:ians,  boox  of 
reading  s 
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•^5ItJ=Icnlc     and     .rev.ntlve     Intervention     in     Hoi 1 c e-K-v,! 1 y  Trl,!, 

btrnaru        baruch  Coll.  City  U  New  torR  St  ^00^^ 

tht     Inleri>allonal     Journil     of     Social     .'.ycnlalry.      19r«,  ?0 . 

10  har^  hv«.,   London  ^-11  •^^^J,  tnglnn.d 

context     to     D<an  allti'.r.i.     ciui.u.    uy  pA1\z«  tn:it 

T'laVt'tn  ct:"         U     o  ^turoanc   cH,  currently  r„cpr-..nt  .n- 

■national  "  ^  ,^ i  ^  r.  ne.-l  pi  y  c  h  o  1  o /.l  c  al  training  to  b»-  f, 
^.-iltivr^'^^in^^'Tn^n-a  liMluv:  Tore.  Jn^ituation,  o^  piycnolo^ic.l 
criaiJi.  w»  ueror^e 


/ 


77.S0S07-U 

Ka»lly     Violence  and 
a^grtaslon? 

Karrlniiton,  Ktlth 
Vnlt.an  Coll,  .lalla  .alia 
ytscrlptorJi :     vIULtKCEj     STHK.SSi  *h 

.  Index  I'nrajit:  faally  violence  v 
i»tarJion  product -aoaent  correlation,  » 

Abstract:  An  examination  of  the 
density  a  fanily  violence^  Tne  sai 
•  tudtnts  Iniisrvlewed  via  questlonn 
that  nouskHJlds  cnarac  t  er  U*id  by  a  hi 
liicely  to  have  hUhtr  levels  o'  viol 
tested  via  Pearson  product- x.D.fttnt 
supported  Dy  the  data.,  *  tnls  dIvmi-U 
linen  elaDoratea  in  ler.iis  'j'  itvef^»l 
ft  typ«  of  coaaiunlty»  Tnln  r»'i-it,l 
••general  stress  tnt;ory'*  o"  'a.i.iiy  v 


Household  Density:   Does  tne  Crowded  Koae  Breed 


c'Jrti;   hOUStnOLu;   FAMILY;  Ct»t»<AL; 

s  nousehold  density;  data  source, 
upport,  general  ^Jtress  theory; 

relationship  between  household 
pie  utiUiec  consists  of  ISO  Toll 
3lr«.  Tne  prloary  hypothesis  — 
^^r.  -ie^r-e  of  density  will  be  aore 
nnzt  oetw^en  fatiUy  oeobers  l^ 
cu::-tl^»lon.  The  hypothesis  Is 
relationship  re-nalns  unchanged 
r^ltvan*.  co-^trol  variables  Sl.S 
onnr.lp  Is  explained  in  tc-ms  oT  a 
lolence» 
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rtaritAi  ^loU'ni:"  ano  iiu-  "I'i'.lnal  r^rocf'S-j:  l.eithef  Justici:  n:^r-  r-.^^i". 
rielu,  .'.artha  n»  ;   r'lelu,   t.enry  r. 

«^<0  .-.uuth  urvcnwood,  Crilca^o,  111  u  hayer,  crown  i  Hlatl  ,  Ti  i  c:a?:,o , 
111 

i>oclal  .service-   nuvlew,    1sVX,  .u;,         Jun,   ??1-?40*       Corten  :  f, -.r  a 
Arta//**.c tXon :   ?uJU/*^o      "ocntry :  bs/.  ^, 
i;  e  s  c  f  i  j>  1 0  n  :     A  p  H  I A  o  r, ;  r  m  :•:  1 L  \ 

Inii»:x     i'nra«i'j:     A     critique  otnllni     with  :iarlt.;il   violvnc^  in  ;j 

crlu  In 1  -       1  i  c  e  -.yitca 

AD^tract:      An     ^fxa-alnation     of     trl♦^   hg:nan  ru-.^i  th-it,   accru';   fro^  tfir* 
current     p'jlicy     o*^     -iealln.-     with  -..'irilal  viol«nc^  v  x  c  1  u-,  I  v  *.  1  y   *  r.  tr- 
cont»-<t     o'  itiv   c^i:.^lnal-J^^l  ic*-  ^yit'-'u     tt  n  u    •  ♦  ^  t t  i.f    n*-  J  ''^r' 
pallciv  i   i   ncrvicvs  tiiat  v:)v.l:  nore     T-- 1 1  v  :  y   -'•f^v^-nt    ^nv  o.- c  nj» 
or  rer. ii''i'«MiC9  of  violent  .n  ts  u«tw«j«n  .nan  4  vi'*.-.  AA 


Tn»;  yll  anJ  nyo?  .^arrla^*;^ 
nav^^i*'u^    uenni".  J   »>v,tm,  b.ivld 

.0  tn^iit.   ^ar.:h';»    r^ark  -Tol  cn*.  ntor  ?0*i   VSw  r.M.'.lnnd  4  U  ardl.., 
hCw  .>jarty.    1^7*^,    ^r*.   u^^.  My  0,  T  0  tl  e  M  !  n  w  s  0  •  a 

Ifr  .-.a^-azines  »    l/o   Lon^  Acr#f,    LonJon   *"?f:  Swn»  Knel,.:na 
Area/.'/t-c  1 1  on  :  I^^Uu/^l 
Uticrlptor^:    Vl'iUtK^K;  .-^Ani'lAJh; 

Indfji  fnPa«;   patterns  of  narltal   violence;  ,    ^     ,i  ! 

AOitract;  John  ^ayforct.  In  a  ,lu3y  (••wl'e  batt^rin*..:  A  Pre  Imlnary 
'>urvey     o'   100  :a%^i,"   brltlih  r.edl'ral  Journal,   19,*^,  1)   o  UJ 

oatt^reo  wiven  Trom  ?hl^wlc*(,  found  tnat  nany  nunband-i  S  lom-  vlvc-, 
hao  auf-'erJd  parental  -violence  as  cnllOren,  lor.e  nien  had  records  o^ 
violent  orfences,  many  woaen  had  become  pregnant  out  of  wedlock,  most 
aan  were  -.Intensely  st.ually  Jealous,  *  «any  «r '"^^^Z;;;!"  ^IJ* 
^•n  oecajie  Violent  toward  the  children.  Tna  pattern  o.  marital 
violence  differed  for  19  wo.en  studied  In  one  s«all  town.  row  o^ 
thtae  wo.,^n  case  froft  violent  ho^es  or  were  prer.nant  tine  o^ 
■arrla^e.  In  aost  faallles  wl t»>  ,chl Idren  ,  the  -otner  clalm-d  that  th^ 
fathtr  was  good  with  the..  *  though  J^any  wives  felt  the>  could  support 
tnt.flflves,  all  were  U^ins  with  tnelP  nusOanas,  Tne  wives  thou/?ht 
tnt  -en's  violence  had  a  Jekyll  *  hyde  quality,  Out  was  not 
ayaptoyatlc  of  a  couiplete  relatlonsnlp  orea^aown.  .he  .  ew  patterns  o. 
oiarital  violence  In  these  IV  case*  Indicates  one  should  not  take  a 
•slaple  view  of  violence  In  the  general  population.  This  saall  s-aple 
seeded  wjrth  reporting  oecause  of  the  lack  of  research  on  the  Issue. 
L.  KoAter 
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PIf  AiTMINt  Of  Hf  ALTM. 
lOUCATION.  ANO  Will Ati 


ACTION  Nolirr  of  prtipoArd  reiTArch 
Mn4  dnnonst ration  prtorttips 
SUMMARY  ThU  twwct^  lUtrt  thr  r« 
tnnh  uMl  drmcmstration  (RAD)  pri 
Diitlr*  thAt  th«  Chiktrrn'i  Bufpau  i 
NAtioiiAl  Cvntrr  on  Child  Abuse  and 
Nfffl«rt  pco#Mn  U»  inltMU  In  ^ycmX 
YMr  ItTI  under  the  Child  Abtm  Pre- 
ventton  and  Treatment  Art  (Pub  L. 
M-34TI  ThU  notice  u  beinf  publuhed 
In  order  tnct  the  final  RAD  prtorltlM 
for  thia  fiarai  year  may  inrorporate 
approprtalely  the  eaperttac  and  best 
thinkinc  in  the  field. 

Commenu  on  thMe  propoted  prior- 
Itlra  or  luciettloni  on  t  (her  priorltl#a 
are  Invited.  No  pro^oaalt.  roneept 
papen.  or  other  fomw  of  application 
should  be  submitted  at  thta  timf. 
DATE  In  order  to  be  rorwidered.  com- 
menu  mual  be  received  no  laUr  than 
Marth  14.  ItTI 

AODREM:  CommenU  should  be  srnt 
to  Dircrtor.  National  Center  on  Child 
Abuae  and  Neflecl  (NCCANi.  Chll 
dren  s  Bureau.  PO.  Boi  IIM*  Waah- 
Incton.DC  MOII 

rOR  rURTMER  INfORMATlOH 
CONTACr 

Director.  NCCAN/CB.  at  Ibff  above 

addreta. 

aUPPlAIEKTARY  INPORMATlON: 
Thia  statement  announce  the  pro- 
poaed  reaearrh  and  demonatratlon  pri- 
ohtiea  to  bt  funded  In  fbcal  lf7l 
under  the  Pederal  Child  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  TrMtment  Act.  Pub.  L. 
f I  ]4Y.  Public  review  of  these  pro- 
posed priorities  la  belni  sought  In 
order  to  draw  upon  the  eaperlenc«.  ea- 
perUte.  and  moat  advanced  thinking  of 
pmana  in  the  fkid  and  to  maalmlM 
the  potential  benefiu  of  the  child 
abuse  and  neclcct  rcstarch  and  dem- 
onatratlon protram. 

Pursuant  to  Pub.  L  %i'Ul,  the  Chil- 
dren's bureau's  National  Center  on 
Child  Abuse  and  Nnlect  (NCCANr 
conducta  activities  designed  to  aaaut 
and  enhance  national.  sUie.  communi- 
ty, and  cittaen  efforts  to  prevent.  Iden- 
tify, and  treat  child  abuse  and  ncfleet. 
The  activities  Include  Conducting  re- 
aearch  and  demonsi rations,  provldlni 
iechnlcaJ  aasUtance.  lathering,  anain- 
Ing.  and  disseminatlni  Information 


snd  dsta  on  rrtrarch  and  pnicrami. 
thrniifh  a  rlrsnnahouie,  providini 
|r«nli  to  ptiltblp  .States  (or  ttrrn<th- 
rninc  snd  tmpr(>\(n«  their  child  abuse 
and  neglt^t  programs,  snd  cw>rdlnat- 
ln|  fVdrral  artiuitrs  m  rhild  abuse 
and  nrglect  »ith  thmr  of  othrr  Vnirr- 
•1  acrnriPA  throiigh  th^  ^cdrrsl  Ad\l- 
sory  Board  on  i'hild  Abuse  and  Nr 
■lect  Th»tt.  thrrp  arr  many  activities 
olhrr  than'  rpftcarrh  and  drmonstra- 
iion  which  require  %taf(  and  (inanrial 
suppurt  byCH'NCfAN 

Previous  fll/NCCAN  revarch  and 
demonstration  ariivitirs  have  tended 
.to  approach  tssues  ot  rhiid  abuse  and 
neiiect  prevention  and  treatment 
broadly,  in  order  to  drvrlop  a  baaic 
knowledge  base,  e  i .  multldiscipllnary 
treaiment  service*  to  parenu  for  var- 
k>us  types  of  rhi!d  L/Jic  and  neglect 
in  enriched  project  settings  and  thr 
use  of  14  hour  huilines  and  central 
register  The  proposed  reaearrh  and 
demonstration  prioritie*  for  fiscal  year 
1171  begin  to  refine  definitional,  dlag 
noat  ic.  and  serv  ice  approaches  to 
tarirt  attention  to  specific  forma  of 
child  maltreatmeni.  The  proposed  pri- 
orities also  emphaslae  that  demonatra- 
tlon pro.'ecu  with  modest  budgeU  can 
be  Institutionalised  into  on  lolng  aer 
vice  programs  more  readily  than  pro- 
)ecU  with  large  budgeU.  The  priorities 
are  based  also  on  ma)or  shifu  in  em- 
phaais  from  increasing  public  aware- 
meaa  to  improving  prevention  an^ 
treatment  services,  and  to  a  locua  on 
treatment  for  the  child,  as  well  as  par 
enu  Addltlonaly.  emphaais  is  placed 
on  Improvini  thr  functionlni  of  public 
child  protectlvr  agencies. 

Another  underiyini  theme,  bulldlni 
on  the  past  lenerailxed  treatment 
center  demotutrations.  is  an  emphasis 
on  the  croaacutting.  multl  agency  ap- 
proach to  the  delivery  of  treatment 
services.  Many  agencies  other  than  the 
child  protection  agency  deliver  rital 
treatment  services  ThU  theme  in- 
cludes teatlni  hypotheses  that  are  ln< 
tended  to  Prbvlde  Information  on 
methods  of  maximitint  the  qualUy.  ef- 
ficiency, and  effectiveness  of  human 
aervtce  programs  related  to  child  abuae 
and  nrflect 

A  final,  underiyini  theme  U  that  all 
proposed  priorities  include  a  partlru 
lar  sensitivity  to  the  special  cultural 
and  llnguutic  needs  of  minority  chil- 
dren. <BiacU.  HUpanlcs.  Asian  Ameri 
cans  and  Native  AmerlcaniD  and  their 
families. 

The  eaperience  of  th^*  first  genera 
tion  of  CB/NCCAN  research  and  dem- 
onstration pro>ecu  has  also  resulted  In 
the  Identification  of  lapa  In  informa- 
tion. Imowledge.  and  the  teatlni  of  de- 
signs The  followlni  areaa  of  corKem 
are  addreaaed  throuih  the  propoaed 
pro>ecu- 

gp\4*mioio9iemt  knowlr49*.  To  learn 
about  the  characteristics,  extent, 
cauaes.  and  effecu  of  child  abuae  and^ 


neiiect  In  order  to  detrrnnnr  I  lie 
unmet  needs  of  children  ami  fanulirs 
Trratmrnt  To  inrrevr  thr  qinlitv 
and  quantity  of  trcatmrnt  .'wr\u»st 
provided  by  romm'>ni<  y  baxed  hiiiiuii 
servirp  sirnrirx  and  to  deternunc 
»ha(  forms  of  rhild  nt»iircatnieit(  tc 
quire  morr  'intpn.si-  Miprrvisuiii 
throuih  Child  prnlrrtive  aurnry  mom 
toring 

CHUd  Frottitnr  Sen  •« vj  To  Im 
prove  the  ability  of  child  prot^-rtive 
agencies  to  receive  and  iiivr\tjgate  re- 
ports, providr  34  hour  rmrrgrni'V  >cr 
virps.  develop  altd  imjihwent  M-rvice 
plant  and.  whrn  nt^evgiry.  initiate 
court  action 

Frrifntwn-  antf  Srtf  hrlp  To  »n 
crrajie  the  quality  and  quantity  of  M-r 
vlce^  provided  by  community  hasrd 
human  service  ageiirie*  to  encourage 
ie|(  referrals  and  to  prr\rnt  hi|h 
rUh"  situations  from  becoming  overt 
child  maltreatment 

/tti'cnire  Courtt  T't  mrrease  the 
ability  of  juvenile  and  family  courts 
(ai  to  adjudicate  child  protective  rases 
promptly,  accurately,  and  fairly,  and 
(b)  to  determine,  implement,  and  mon 
Itor  appropriate  orders  of  dwposttionv 
tiutituttonai  CrtUd  Abuir  and  ffr- 
gUcl  To  further  the  development  of 
independent  invesMiations.  in  order  to 
prevent  and  to  take  corrective  action 
in  rases  of  institutional  child  maltr«at 
menl.  \ 

.  JteioMPce  f  nAaacemmt  To  encour- 
age advocacy  by  non  service  as  well  as 
service  providers  at  national,  state  and 
community  levrU  in  order  i^  improve 
the  quality  and  quantity  ol  prrventive. 
protective,  and  treatment  servirrs 
available. 

Alt  of  the  proposed  priorities  in  this 
rwtke.  except  the  evaluations  (No  &. 
i.  and  10).  would  be  conducted  by 
grant.  For  each  priority,  a  project 
title,  the  number  of  pro^U.  the  ap- 
proximate funding  level,  the  duration 
of  the  pro)e<U.  statemenu  on  the  im- 
portance and  purpose  of  the  project, 
the  backiround  of  the  project,  the 
propoaed  methodology,  and  the  future 
utilisation  of  project  findinis  are 
liven. 

Competitive  extension  of  reiional  re 
source  pro)ecu  U  also  proposed,  baaed 
on  the  Senate  bill  exUndini  t>)e  Act. 
which  authorises  "*  *  *  ilvlni  special 
consideration  to  continued  Federal 
fundlni  of  child  abuif  ahd  neglect 
Programs  or  projects  ipreviously 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
i:ducation.  and  We  If  are  i  of  national  or 
regional  scope  and  demonstrated  ef- 
fectiveness." All  proposed  priorities 
are  subject  to  the  llmlu  and  require 
menu  of  p^rmm  authority  under  the 
extension  of  the  Act.  as  finally  en- 
acted. 

Speclfk  commenu  and  sunestlons 
are  solicited  concrrniry  each  of  the 
^^orltllt  deaerlbed  below.  In  addlllon. 
rtvlewera  are  Invited  to  sunest  any 
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•dditional  r^iiftrrh  or  drmon^ttritinn 
priortti«>t  HiitfirMrd  additirmKl  prmr 
Ittft  irouW  be  mcist  'irlpful  1/  thr\ 
«rrr  pr^s^ritrd  in  Ihr  ^Atnr  fnrmn' 
ftlid  •I'll  "amr  t''iplral  ir^M  m  thr 
priontir^  dtvrihrc  ri  this  ■nnounrr 
roriit  No  prtip<»**|s  ronrrpi  p»p«tn. 
or  uth^r  firm*  o(  appliraiion  Jhniihl 
be  mibmittrd  fet  thm  timr  Anv  sifh 
tubmiutryi*  »Ut  br  disrardfd  In  r>r<1t>r 
l«  in«irtt«tn  •  prorrdurf  f»ir  to  r\rry 
on*,  appliratiun*  «ill  be  arrrplrtl  onlv 
in  frtponje  to  thr  finil  Prinnly  .Si»tr 
mrniA  A  summit)  of  ih'^m  a  ill  br 
ptit>|i^hrd  tn  thr  FYntiut  KroifTtH 

All  irarft  apphratuiru  rrrtwrd  in  rr 
ftpt>«>^  ti)  thr  final  Priorilv  Statf 
met  1  mill  be  revtr»rd  by  Ihr  Admin 
latent 'tm  for  Childrrn.  Youth  and 
Families.  Child  ind  Family  Hfsrarrh 
lle\tr»  r«mmii"r  Rrqurvtii  fur  ron 
tract  prnpoMit  1 1  thr  rvaluationi  of 
demonstration  prorrts  'No  9,  II,  and 
10<.  be  piibli«hrd  and  will  be  an- 
no'inre-l  ir»  thr  Commrrrv  Bu«inp*i 
Da:l>  iif'the  Departmrnt  of  Com 
merre  A)l  propouli  fur  contracts  arc 
rr\ie»ed  by  Fedrra)  p^nrta  arrording 
til  th**  rrgiilstiona  of  thr  Department 
of  Heattri  M.iratlon  and  Wrlf^r 

No  arknotftleditemrnt  »U1  be  made  of 
thr  ronuorni*  rereivrd..  biit  all  of 
tticm  will  be  ronmdrrrd  in  flnallxlni 
th«-  rhtid  abu»e  ind  neflfct  rriearrh 
pririritiet  in  -^jitwn.  all  prnona  rom- 
m'nttr  c  on  the  prt>poaed  prtort^trs  - 
be  p'li-rd  on  thr  rhHd  abuiir  and  nr 
tlr<  I  mft'.ling  liat  and  will  be  .  •nt  thr 
fioai  retean  h  and  demonatration  pri 
ofity  ftatrmrnt  whirh  a  ill  «rrvr  r 
thr  Invitation  for  researr'ii  and  demot. 
^'ration  grant  appliratmni  Ir  iaantin- 
pated  thar  the  priorlt>  <tatrn»  nla  wtll 
t}4\annoi.'nrrd  and  «i>nt  ou  \n  thr 
Hyiitm  of  1971  and  «rant«  a»ard«d  In 
Heptrmber  197t  subint  to  Depart 
mental  approvals  aiid  thr  availability 
of  fattdi 

l»iinf<i«rD  P>ojKv  D*«rairrinm 

<!'  EriDCmOLOCICAL  KHOWtxOCg 

raoitrr  tttlf  lowciTi'biiKL  amAHcn 

OH    CNILtl   M^LTMCATWrWr  txrUN*- 

Toar  <-oiirtn»  a»b  nrvrtorMnrrAi. 
mf««t«it'r(frT5  mt  cnild  and 
r^Mtt  Y 

Nt'«»rii  rn«T        ui'aATin**  or 
r»uJtc\% 

Four  gran's  at  IIMOOO  rarh  for 
Maral  yrar  1*7|.  l»7».  and  IdSO.  4th 
yrar  at  t4iJ.000 

mroaTMvn  or  tnk  mojur-r 

Renearrh  on  thr  dynamlrx  of  fam 
llm  in\i*l\\*d  In  rhild  maltrratmrnt 
ovrr  tImr  \»  irarrr  Mutt  rrtearrh  In 
gortA  thr  hUtortral  rvrnla  and  the 
aorta)  rontr«t«  In  whlrh  fainllir«  Arr 
embedtied  Frolofllrally  valid  iti.  lies 
ovrr  tImr  would  permit  thr  develop- 


ment of  rxpUnatory  hVpothcnrs  )«'ad 
init  to  wundrr  thenrjf^  ronrrrning 
maltreatment  of  children 

ruaron  or  T»ie  moivT 

Till*  spenfir  inti'nt  m  •()  «lt'\flop  thf 
orii'»  basr-it  upon  a  hohfitn-  I'xanntta 
tion  r.f  abuse  and  nfulrri  thHt  txki'.s 
into  4-on'iidi  ratu>n  hutfirirat  nnd  ft  o 
I  iKiral  f»it.its.  ?Iie  f^o:\i\  ;itul  tlx*' 
tr»nMt;on  uf  time  Thi-se  throrn'^  nri' 
n*  i  rmarv  to  Kiitde  po|ir\  anit  program 
dpvi-U»i)m»*nt  ri'latiti^  to  si-rvin-s.  \rrt\ 
niral  a.^Mstanrr  and  rrwarfh. 

ItrKcanLffU 

Thrr.'  are  now  ovrr  a  hundred  rr 
«rarrh  project.*  that  have  attrmptt'd  to 
Idrntify  the  ^Igtiiflrant  Ta)«M-s"  of 
abiiv-  and  nrglert  through  thr  Ntudy 
»*  drmoffraphlr. '  aorial.  and  psyrho 
logtral  attrtbut*-*  of  thr  parrnt.*  and 
child  In  thr  aggrrgatr  thr  rmiili.t  arr 
not  mnHhtent  ;houffh  certnln  rharat-' 
trrlstlri  of  thr  mothfr  :«.id  rhIld 
apprar  morr  fr^'jently  than  othcrv 
age  of  mothrr,  wclal  tHolatlun.  kno^ 
rdgr  and  mmprtrnrr  In  child  crarlnR, 
family'  itrru.  vulnrrmblR  child  dr 
manding  more%ltrntlon.  poi  rrty.  and 
puor  housing 

Dfipitr  definitional,  umpllng  and 
mrthodolotirml  problfma.  various  thr 
oriea  havr  rmerfed  iHTh*  economk, 
political,  and  anrlal  fartort  and  thr  as 
soriatrd  \alup  prfmtirt  Impact  upon 

hr  family  with  resultant  conse- 
qurncra  for  thr  parents  and  child:  (2t 
moal  familiet  living  In  adverae  rlrcum- 
atancet  do  not  maltreat  thrlr  children 
and  only  thoae  guardl^ins  »lth  psyrho- 
lofllral  problems,  low  Intrlllgrnce,  or 
lark  of  child  rearing  slillls  an  pronr  to 
maltrratment:  (Si  the  rhtId  la  unwant- 
rd  and  this  Is  manifested  by  poor  ma 
trmlty  care  leading  to  prematurity  or 
congrnltal  handicapping  rondltloru  of 
t!-r  Infant;  thr  mothrr  has  devrl- 
oped  a  pathological  attachment  to  thr 
child  or  is  an  Infantile  mother  rharac- 
terlied  by  the  apathy-futillty  syn- 
drom r. 

Thfae  and  othrr  theories  can  only 
be  tested  through  longitudinal  rr- 
search  which  lookJ  at  fif  Mttlnn, 
r-rnta,  and  ctrcumstancea  affecting 
tne  family  overtime. 

MgniODOUMJV 

There  are  two  approaches  to  I6ngltu- 
dina:  research.  (l>  Study  ne»  cohorts 
samples  specifically  for  studying  child 
maltreatment,  (>i  "plgty-bacli"  on  ex 
Istlng  longitudinal  research  In  ahlch  a 
sub-Kample  of  thr  cohorts  arr  iderill 
fled  with  maltr?almrpt.  The  formrr 
approach  is  economically  fraslblr 
through  mrthfldologlcal  drvrlupments 
liner  thr  rarly  ItM't  In  life  span  and 
life  course  rrsearch.  By  combining 


prusptM-n-  .tm  n  trii^t*''' r>.»'>i»»l' 
data  ran  bt  tll«c!«'<t  un  ivid  ((fnt^i 
tnn%  Thr  pikh\  Wk  Appmai  h  r- 
fsr  le^s  ro.stlv  but  itrpi-tids  upcui  ulri: 
ttfytuK  appropriAtr  rutmris  th.U  (fi)! 
ha\e  .*  Milfinrnt  numl»ei  \>i  nialtr«'.^t 
mrnt  riv^r*  Sevfri\l  su'  h  ri-.sran  li  pro 
jrcts*  iisr  a  h,ie»;  ti-K  rolmrt  vihlrh 
mould  t-..-\'.r  thr  h»Kht'»f  prcih;»h'itv  ci( 
cnntajniiiK  mal'rraimrni  ra«:r . 

I'TIl  l/ATli'» 

Thf  results  froni  thi.*  rrsc  nrrt.  Wtmld 
providr  cisrntiiil  nunlRniv  l-ir  p'llicv 
and  pianruuit  at  tlu-  K»  l»r:il  k\«'l  I' 
«niild  havr  llDMU'diAtc  ■nu>:u  <  upiui 
fnturr  ri'scarc  li  ilirt'rtimi  »fiil  lurtli  Mt 
olo^y  and  tlinV  thr  use  <»(  srarrv  r*-. 
buurccA  on  thr  most  prnmiMj)g  li-ad.* 

<bl  TMrATMI«lT 

fsrurrr  riTtr  riiNUAt  t»ri*n««<TaA 
TKiH^  or  srrci*!  irrn  thlatmiht  ap*' 

LF^rtUT  M*l  TRMIHI  Nt.  ^fSSTAHi  i 
Art'5r  KKLATLD  MAIIMIJVTMrNT  AND 
-NKCLCCT 

NUMasK  or  raojcrrs 


AiHMrw^nt  »bu*e  »nd  n^^l^ri 
KutwUnrr  »bu.«r  rclAlrU  rlikiv!  mal 
trrstmrni 

CellaSondtf 

Tout 


COST  AND  bOCATION 

)  yrars  at  1 130.000  per  project  arinu- 
ally 

mrDRTANCg 

Thr  present  genrratlon  of  trcatmrnt 
drmorutratlon  0roject4  has  Idrntifird 
gape  In  treatment  lu)owle<«ge  concem- 
inf 'the  following  aituatioru.  m  Ado 
Iracent  abuse  and  neglect.  <3)  drug  or 
alcohol  reived  abuse,  and  Oi  all  forma 
of  negleri.  Adolescrnt  abuse  entails 
the  direct  participation  of  the  parrnta 
and  thr  adolrsccnt  in  the  dlymostic 
aaaessment,  treatment  plan,  aod  %ft 
vlrrs  Alcohol  or  d^ug  related  abuse  or 
nrglrrt  Involvrs  multl-problrm  fam- 
lllrit  In  which  both  parrnta  and  chil- 
dren ate  In  Jroptady.  There  are  about 
three  tlm^  as  many  casea  of  nrglect 
as  abuse  These  arr  Invariably  long- 
term  and  chronic  situations  of  family 
dysfunction. 

rvarosg 

To  validate  through  cllnjesl  field  re. 
search  various  tre  itmeiit  approaches 
to  these  difficult  p.i>bleins 
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SACKCROUHP 


BetAern  ruc»l  yrur  IWU  rur»l 
y»»r  lf77.  »  U)U)  of  33  child  »buM  and 
neglect  demonitration  trestmrnt  pro- 
JerU  provkM  undtrrfrfntlttpd  irr- 
vtcrs  for  bU  ra»ei  of  high  rUk  «nd  con- 
rirmrd  mratrra^mrnt  Much  uB^ful  In 
formattoii  wa»  contrtbutrd  by  thii 
errort  rrUttng  to  co«ti.  organlutlonal 
•ponsomhip.  administratlvp  itructurr. 
cue  mftntgrmfnt  ind  trratmrnt  trrh 
nlquM.  %nd  community  impart  Thotir 
treat mPt  demorut rations  have  uxed  a 
grnrnBbt  orlrnUtton.  Demonitratloni 
of  the  provision  of  more  ipecuiixed 
treatment  lervlce*  are  needed 

nerrrvti  rmatiics 

These  projects  are  designed  to  gen- 
erate Information  cpnrernlng  the 
Intake  proreduret  (ctwrdlnatlon  wlih 
police  III  aJoleacent  and  lubttance 
Abuse  case*,  esperiftlly).  methods  to  In 
crewe  motivation  and  Improve  capar> 
Ity  to  ulllUe  senlres  by  the  Involved 
fwnlltes.  and  the  viable  differential  ap- 
proaches which  appear  to  create  poki 
tive  movement  by  the  clients  They 
will  alM>  Indicate  the  training  needs, 
level*  of  tliill  aiid  the  diversity  of  ser- 
%  vK-ei  that  are  neeeisary  to  work  with 
these  problpms  Particularly  Impor- 
tant be  an  unde^4{idlng  of  the 
length  of  time  neressary  to  work  with 
thciie  families  and  the  ability  of  the 
agency  and  the  client  to  sustain  that 
relatioiwhlp  Important  information 
will  alM>  be  generated  coneerning  decl- 
sloits  related  to  removing  the  child  for 
either  a  temporary  or  permanent 
placemrnt  (In  foster  carei 

This  entire  effort  la  envisaged  as  a 
collaborative  clinical  field  study  with 
independent,  but  cooperative  Invest  1 
gators  The  overall  design  includes  the 
funding  of  the  nin«  clinical  demon 
St  rat  Ion  projeels  and  one  collaborative 
research  project,  as  described  above. 

PropuMb  will  be  Invited  from  inter* 
ested  Investigators  and  clinical  facili- 
ties U>' examine  In  depth  ihr  treat menf 
of  a  cohort  In  one  of  the  three  prob> 
lem  iagiS.  using  a  formal  rather  than 
^naturalistic  research  design.  ProjecU 
-TTV  f'Qulred  to  work  cooperatively 
with  ihe  one  collaborative  fteseajrh 
pro.'ect  and  the  outside  evaluation 
<No  5)  These  projecu  will  forus  on 
the  generic  elements  common  to  all 
projects  and  provide  a  forum  for  ^he 
development  of  common  deflnltloni. 
protocols,  and  where  applicable,  proce> 
durea  useful  In  the  conduct  of  complex 
cUnkal  demonstrations  This  stratMV 
Is  based  upon  the  inltlallon  of  a  criti* 
caJ  mass  of  studies  that  are  Indcpen* 
dently  designed  and  conducted  while 
the  common  elements  are  investigated 
In'tependentljr- 

trrtLitsTioR 

The  knowledge  gained  from  this 
field  research  will  be  of  Immediate 


NOTKIS 

value  to  alfiicln  Involved  with  these 
types  of  casi»  It  will  also  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  pW'lble  future  demotutra 
tlon  projects  which  mighl  examine 
iy.items  and  cost  Issues  nrcr<uary  fur* 
the  administration  of  programs 

(S)  PRoJtrr  TITl.t  CLIMICAL  PtMCMlTRA- 
TIOHS  OP  THg  TaMTMgNT  OP  SKXUAL 
SSUfK  ' 

HUMStR.  COST.  SNP  PURSTIOH  OP 

raoitrrs 

Pour  iranu  at  1120.000  per  project 
annually  for  3  years.         ^  ^ 

tMfORTSNCt 

The  present  generation  of  treatment 
demonstration  projecta  iias  identified 
a  sigplficant  gap  in  treatment  knowl- 
edge coticernlng  those  Involved  In 
sexual  abuse.  Sexual  abuse  of  chil- 
dren, expeclally  In  cases  of  Incest.  Is 
perhaps  one  of  tK*  least  understood 
and.  comequen'.iy  most  mlshandlfd 
forms  of  chr!d  maltreaiment.  CftU- 
mates  qt  the  number  of  cases  of>exual 
abuse  ti>er  year  nationwide  range 
upwarcdLfrom  SO.OOO 

W  Pt'RPOSl 

To  validate  through  clinical  field- 
studies  various  approaches  to  treating 
families.  Including  the  children.  In- 
volved In  sexual  abuse. 

ascitaRoirHO 

Sexual  abuse  Involves  the  criminal 
JustK-e  system  and  the  child  protective 
system  It  Is  cotuldered  a  gross  >rlola 
t Ion  of  communlt  y  st  andards  and 
■moral  beliefs  It  is  particularly  dis 
tresslng  to  profcuionalx  who  are 
called  upon  to  deal  with  It  An  earlier 
study  indicated  that  there  often  Is  as 
much  harm  done  to  the  child  by  the 
system's  handling  of  the  case  as  the 
trauma  associated  with  the  abuse. 

gXPtCTgft  MHOtHCa 

Techniques  for  the  Investigation. 
Intake  and  diafnosls.  treatment  of  the 
parents  and  child,  and  the  utlliiatlon 
of  community  resources  for  such  cases. 
The  projects  will  also  generate  knowl 
^Mlge  relating  to  whether,  the  child 
should  be  placed  in  temporkr|[  or  long- 
term  permanent  placement.  Equally 
important  will  be  the  knowledge  gen 
erated  about  sUff  skills,  training 
needs,  support  systems,  and  caseload 
composition,  eg.  should  workers  be 
assigned  caseloads  consUtIng  solely  of 
sexual  abuse  cases  Upon  closer  exami 
nation  we  expect  U>  4earn  more  about 
the  varied  structure,  functloru  and  dy- 
namics ^f  the  families  involved  In 
sexual  abuse.  ^  . 

UrTHObOLOoV 

Proposals  will  be  Invited  from  Inter 
ested  clinical  facilities  and  Investlga* 
tors  except  those  .associated  with  hos- 


pitals.  NIMH  and  LEAA  have  fuided 
several  demonstrations  In  hospital  set- 
tings relating  to  sexual  abuse  These 
proposed  projects  will  complement  the 
de«n(>ns(ratioru  based  In  hospitals 
»i(h  demonstratluru  based  In  social 
servlc cogencies,  mental  health  cen 
ters.  anoSiwcfHirts  which  are  actively 
Involved  wlth^«4miaL«buse.  * 

These  project s_wflrbe-requlred  to  co- 
operate with  l/e  Collaborative  Re- 
search Project/No  Tl.  and  the  outside 
evaluation  (no.  5>.  along  with  the 
other  cllnlcayprojecU  proposed  under 
No  2.  for  tnQsame  reasoru 

'  trriLIKATtOH 

The  InfoAnatlon  generated  by  these 
projects  wll  be  of  immediate  value  to 
a  .variety  \t  agencies  Involved  with 
sexual  abuV'.  This  information  will 
also  p/ovide  the  tMUis  for  curriculum 
development  at  the  pre  servlce  and  In 
service  settings  involved  in  training 
staff 

rs)  PROJKCT  Tint  CLIHICSL  otMowsrR*- 
TlnNS^OP  TRUTMINT  POS  ASUSCp  SHD 
NEGLBCTgP  CHlf-PRgH 

HUH^R.  COST.  SHP  rURSTlOH  OP 
PROJECTS 

Five  granU  at  IW.OOO  liM.tWO  per 
grant  for  each  of  3  years 

tHrORTSHCK  OP  PROJtCT 

An  estimated  million  children  are 
al»uiied/ne;:!tcted  every  year  The  pro 
tective  sevlces  system  seeks  to  assure 
the  physical  safety  of  the  case  report 
ed  to  them  and  may  direct  a  variety  of 
services  to  the  Involved  parents.  How- 
e\»T.  there  a^"  very  few  treatment,  re- 
habilitative, or  dovelopmmtal  services 
for  the  c^lldren.  apart  from  medical 
care 

PURPost  OP  raoitrr 

ToTlevelop  and  evaluate  a  variety  of 
treatment  services  for  abused/neglect- 
ed children  with  special  attention  to 
the  *diffrring  age  ranged  particularly  / 
0-5  an<  4-12.  to  facilitate  the  child's  • 
social.  ( motional  and  educational  de- 
velopment and  adjustment 

BACKOROUHP 

Research  Indicates  that  abused  and 
neglected  children  show  a  high  incl 
' dence  «f  developmental  disabilities 
These  physical  and  medical  dlfflcultir% 
are  arcotnp^Pled  by  a  range  of  social.^ 
emotlbriAl  snd  edusational  dUtur- 
bancts  Ho  ver.  while  there  is  no  spe- 
clfic/detaii  nattern  which  could  be 
described  as  *  -  profile  of  abus«d  chil- 
dren, many  can  be  descrlb^^^v^HMna — 
a  very  low  (jr  Inadequate^lf-concept..  "" 
and  as  iM-ing  unabl^to  rmte  U>  other 
people,  particularly  adulu.  In  any 
trust  relationship.  Kven  when  treat- 
ment services  dlrectrd  to  parents  ar« 
successful  In  stopping  the  maltreat- 
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,  thry  do  not  ftddrnt  Improvlni 
the  rhild't  ftdiuslmf  nt 

On*  projfct  vhlrh  rvfultrly  w^vMd 
child  drvtlop(n«nt  tnd  comprtrnrf 
vhlle  thf  porenU  «rr»r  gnder  trear 
m«nt  dorumvntrd  t  cpntlnulni  dftf 
liOftHon  In  lh€  children  •  dfvfroft. 
m«nt.  »««n  though  Iht  pwntftJ  tr*»l 
mtnt  «M  iwmmrtng  Mttoftctorily  In 
•ddltloffi.  chlMlrvn  frt^ufnily  held 
to  kt  mpofMlM«  for  Intttcttlm  tbuar 
throuch  provocAtlve  btltovtore 

Othtr  findinfi  Indlcmtr  t  vtry  hteh 
rvrrtlotlon  b»twr«n  ftbua»/n^l«ct  M>d 
the  omH  of  ttttus  oftenan  and  Juvr 
nll#  drUqMfncy  Invofvlfmcnt  M  a  lat^ 
datt 

On  thf  tehavloral  Ifvtl  thrav  rhil 
dmi  not  usjally  dlatlniutohvd 
from  othrr  rtnotUMiAlly  dtoturbtd  or 
drvf  lopmrntatiy  dUftblvd  cNiidrrn  As 
tvKh,  they  r««lv*  irftlnwnl,  bul  tuf  h 
lr«alm»ni  J^nol  provided  >o4ntly  to 
the  p«rrnu.  nor  la  It  r«lat«d  to 
m«nt  br\r\4  provided  to  thr  pa/rnta  by 
another  acenry.  PWther.  the  rrltlraJ 
act  of  puttlnc  tht  child  and  the  par- 
enU  bark  together  acaln  at  a  new  level 
of  funrttonlnc  to  uiMaJly  npt  attempt 
ed 

'  uiracTts  rmaiHGa 

That  treatment  modeU  can  be  drvrl 
oped  and  demonrtrated  «|)tch  (D 
Tearh  pare  nil  new  and  more,  appropri 
at#  interactional  patlerm.  preferably 
In  irouP  tettlnffi;  (9>  dlatnoae  children 
and  develop  iptcifk  and  Indlvidualtxed 
treaUnenLi  tenterlni  on  coplni  akillt. 
InteractMinaJ  modea  vUh  adgiu  and 
other  ehlfSdrrn:  and  (3)  develop  and  dr- 
acrlbe  a  proceaa  tog  rhlld  famlly  Inter 
action  Which  beglna  under  carefully 
controlled  aettlnga  and  proceedi  into 
the  home  and  Independent  cohtrol  by 
the  parenta.  » 

MVTMbbOtOOV 

A  CrS  public  a«ency  mu«t  apply 
Jointly  with  a  dky  care/ Head  fttart  fa 
clllty  or  an  elementary  public  irhool 
tyttem  Many  rl^menU  of  the  child 
treatment  mode,  e.g.!  community 
health  retourcr*.  community 'mental 
health  lervlcn.  tRr  wide  range  of 
irh^l  aervKe*  available  for  disabled 
or  handicapped  rhlldreh  are  available 
and  must  be  utilised  A  project  should 
Include  a  Children's  Treatmmt  Coor 
dinator  who  is  a  part  of  the  CPS 
a«ency  Dtacnotli.  treatment  pla)i« 
and  training  of  day  eare.  Head  8iart 
and  school  penonnei  should  br  pro 
vided  bv  the  Child  Protective  Agrncy 
TrtairnefitA  services  should  not  t>e 
purchased  by  the  •pw'lal  project 
Grant  money  may  be  used  to  develop 
commiinMy  resourcea  which  arr 
funded-  ur^er  health,  educational, 
mental  health  or  social  services  ai  the 
State,  rounty  or  Federal  level  Teach 
ers  and  guidance  perwnnel  should  be 
Included  In  multldlsclpllnary  team  rc 
«   views  V 


Each  project  mu^t  hare  a  rliniral  re 
search  specialist  who  1»  r»%f»nMble  for 
the  overall  research  Input  8-.)ch  an  In 
dividual  shall  alto  be  retpvnxlble  for 
additional  cUiilrtl  stud.M  as  needed, 
and  shall  provide  the  government  with 
a  descrlptiD'  of  the  n'.tth*Kli  of  diag 
noals.  deveto^mrnt  of  treatment  plans, 
and  outcomes  for  children  and  fam 
Ulea  It  to  strongly  advised  that  such  a 
researcher  be  Involved  In  the  original 
development  of  the  project  proposal 

vtiutAtion 

Too  freiiuently.  local  day  carK  and 
school  system  staff  have  no  estah 
tlished  design  tb  follow  In  treating 
problems  of  learning  disabilities  on  a 
family  basU  If  effective  designs  can  be 
developed  for  the  use  of  school  and 
community  resources  wl'.hln  the 
school  content,  they  might  be  dlsaeml 
nated  to  the  entire  elementary  school 
syatem 

rioiarr  titlx  ivacvation  or  ct-imcAt. 

BCHqllsTaAtlOIIS   or   TNR  T«MtMRIIt 

or  CHILD  AausK  Ana  fitoiirT^ 
RUMaaii.  coat  ahp  DuaAtioH  or  paoiEcr 
I  contract  at  1300.000  for  3  years 
and  1100.000  for  4th  year 

iMPORtAiicg  or  fyjiwcT 

An  outside  evaluation  of  the  projects 
luidar  Nos  a.  3.  and  4  must  be  carried 
out  In  order  to  aasesa  thf  implementa 
tlon  and  related  coat,  child  protection 
a/stem  Impact,  and  community  Impart 
iMues  acroM  projects:  ^to  glean  and 
record  Important  program  findings. 
anJ  to  maa4mlae  dissemination  of 
theae  flndlnca  In  a  manner  which  en 
genders  supports,  and  farllltafes  repU 
cation  effocUTh  otyr  settings 

ruaroai  . 

Thto  evaluation  mill  aaaesa  the  pro- 
rtMea  utlllcrd  and  outcomea  of  demon 
atratlon  efforts  by  the  project  to  <ll 
Identify  the  degree  to  which  distinct 
child  abuse  and  negleet  problems  re- 
quire unique  investigative  and  treat- 
ment approaches  and  (3)  develop  and 
test  replicable  total  case  management 
atrattflrs 

aACKGROUIID 

There  will  be  a  total  of  II  thrcr  year 
projects  demonstrating  the  c)lnlral 
handling  of  sexual  abuse,  chlltiren's 
treaunent.  adolescent  abuse,  drug 
and/or  alcohol  rented  abuse  or  ne 
gleet,  and  xiild  neglect  (Nos  3.  3  and 
4.  above,  rand  one  collaborative  re 
search  projrrt) 

gxerrfit)  rtNoiNr.s 

The  projects  undrr  nurnbrriv  3.  3. 
and  4  are  grouped  together  and  will  be 
evaluated  as  a  groutr  bertuse  the  hy 
pothrats  utidrrlying  them  Ix  that  the 
prognonh  fnr  fnmlllrx  (and  chlldreni 


with  the  presenting  problems  dix 
cussed  above  can  be  significantly,  Im 
proved  through  the  application  of»l» 
vestlgatlve  and  treatment  approaches 
that  have  been  modified  and/or  de 
signed  to  meet  their  particular  nerds 
For  each  of  the  parfirular  present- 
ing problems  described  above 

\\y  These  prolects  are  expected  to 
Identify  sperialls«d  (ai  Intake  proce- 
dures, (bv  lnvestlga;*..e  procedures,  es- 
pecially for  adolescent  abuse  casts,  (c) 
emergency  services,  (di  case  planning 
and  manafement.  (e)  use  of  multldlici 
pllrtary  teams.  (f>  referrals  to  commu 
nity  afenc(ea.  (g>  resort  to  civil  and 
criminal  court  action,  and  (h)  termina- 
tion and  follow  up  (3i  The  Children's 
treatment  projects.  especUly.  are  ex 
peeled  to  Identify  eaally  replicable 
physical,  emotional,  and  cognitive 
treatment  techniques,  such  as  special 
edU''ation.  Individual  and  group  couii 
K^hr.g.  and  play.  art.  and  dramatl*" 
therapy  for  children.  IrWolvIng  parents 
aa  appropriate  <3)  All  of  the  projects 
are  fxperted  to  (a)  Identify  the  typ^s 
of  families  needing  such  care,  (U»  de 
termlne  the  most  cost  effective  devel 
opment  and  techniques  of  providing 
such  services  a*  lay  theraplsU.  parent > 
surrogates,  home  management.  Inten 
slvr  parent/child  clinics  (In  both  resl 
dentlal  and  day  setUrtgs).  as  »ell  aa 
more  traditional  parent  rdurallon.  In 
dividual  and  group  counseling  and  psy 
chlatric  servlcea.  and  concrete  services, 
and  Id  define  ra^e  termination  and/or 
perm  ncnt  P I annlng^orul derations 

ttrTH(900LnCY 

Routine  evaluation  proc^ses  will  be 
requited.  Including  the  planning  and 
use  of  Information  gathering  aids,  site 
I  vtolts.  atid  analyses 

UtlLIIATlON 

'If  evaluation  U  expected  to  pro 
VI  »  impact  and  effiWrncy  daU  that 
will  oe  widely  dliwemlnated  to  <  1 )  child 
protective  a«cncles.  (3)  fitale  policy 
malitrs  and  legislators  (3)  profeaalon 
al  and  community  based  human  ser 
vice  agencies  that  might  be  capable  of 
providing  similar  services.  M)  child  ad- 
vocacy organlTjstloru.  and  (SI  schools 
of  social  work 

(S)    eRoJBCT    TITLI    CHII-P  fROTBL^IVI 
SIFVK'SS    OtttONSTRATIONS    Or  CHHO 

eanTSTTivt  Aor.N<'Y  eaooRAtt  iMpaovt 

ttlflTS 

NOttSiR.  rOKT  AND  OURaTIOM  OY 

rRt>JirTS 


10  grants  at  tSO.OOO  I130.00U  each 
annually  for  3  years 

...  '         lAl  KOROUNt) 

Mfwt  child  prnlrrtlve  agrnrlrx  report 
problems  of  largr  rascloRds.  too  few 
r^niirtrii  for  disgriniilii  and  treatment. 
wfRk  admiMi^traluin  and  supervhory 
prartlcps.  grid  ronscquchlly  hiKh  ..tsff 
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'  bum  oul"  r»tM.  Child  tbuM  proJrrU 
funded  M  d^morutraUont  haw  »ho»n 
thf  ffonomic  fraAibllUy  of  a  number 
of  tuccrMful  tntrr\*'f>(i\r  trrhnlquri 
Howpvrr,  tn  irnrral.  frw  driigns  havr 
brrn  Inrorpuratrd  Into  oniolni  agrncy 
artivitiri 

iMPORTANcB  or  rnoJtcT 

Thrrr  arr  ovrr  3.000  local  rhUd  pro 
terti\r  agrnrlrii  In  Ihiit  rountry  krrvlng 
ovrr  500.000  rhildrrn  tmch  yrar  Child 
proterllvr  acrnrirs  arf  tnrrraaini:y 
amarr  of  a  vartrty  of  |mpfo\rd  mrth 
odi  lo  driivwr  and  manair  •rrvirrt  but 
mutt  of  them  havr  no<  truiallrd  turh 
program  improvrmrntft  artd  tntrgrated 
thrm  into  on  going  programs  Thr  fa 
cIMty  with  whk-h  tyrfy  tmprovrd  com 
poneniB  ran  br  Mkled  on  going  pro 
gramii  mutt  br  d^morutratrd  so  that 
thry  will  be  widrly  implrmrnlrd 

ruafoag  or  ths  rao/im 

Thrsr  proJrrls  will  drmorulratr 
ways  (n  whirh  small  amounts  of  furxls 
ran  br  u»rd  to  substanllally  Improvr 
Xhkr  drllvrry  of  rhild  protrrtUr  srr- 
vlrrs  (hruiif  h  thr  Irutallatinn  of  addi- 
tional and/ or  modlfird  program  rum 
ponrnls 

Bxrt(*TK»  fiNftixcs 

It  lA  rxprctrd  that  thr  functioning 
of  rhiM  protrrlivr  ag rnrirs  ran  br  siib- 
statiltaliy  tmprovrd  by  thr  addition 
and'or  mndiflralion  of  sprctflr  pro- 
ETMm  rumponfiiLs.  not  rrqulrlng  rutf 
siantlai  additional  funding  Thr  pro 
)«K-ts  Idrnlify  rout  rffrflKr  pro- 
gram  rompOnrnlA  and  thr  brst  mrahs 
uf  thrir  Irutallaiion  and 
lrutltuti(>nalltaiioi> 

MtTHODOl-OCy 

UranU  »lll  br  awardrd  to  10  rhlld 
PrutrctUr  agrnclrs  at  thi  Statr.  sub- 
St*tr  rrgional.  or  Standard  Mrlrupull- 
tan  8taitftical  Arra  (8M8A)  lr\rl 
Carh  pto)rrl  «lll  Install  onr  or  tnorr 
r>rw  or  mottifird  program  componrnts 
in  thrrr  grographically  irparatr  sUrs 
at  whirh  It  prmrntly  prov'  1r«  irrvlrM 
An  effort  mill  br  madr  to  fund  pro- 
irrLs  In  drmographlraiiy  dlvrnr  srt 
lings  Each  prujrrl  »|||  br' rrqutrrd  lo 
spml>  thr  partlrular  prOfram  rompo 
nrnU  to  br  Iruiallrd  at  rarh  sitr  Surh 
program  cofnponrnLs  may  Include  34 
hi*.'*  Intake  servlrrv.  hotlines,  multl 
dlsri|>.  nary  trams,  group  work  and 
1  'hrr  U  ?rapeutlc  approat'has  beyond 
o«  T  *>■  ^nr  thrrapy.  parrnt  aldrs.  para 
proirMionals.  and  voluntrrrs.  cultural 
and  lingulstir  rrsporuivrnt'M.  and  In 
trrnal  managrmrnt.  suprrvisiun.  and 
art'oiinlabllity  prorrdiirrs  Karh  pro 
ierl  mill  al»o  identify  thrrr  additional 
KilrK  wliirh  arr  drmographlrally  and 
programmailrally  comparablr.  but  at 
which  no  additional  or  moJlflrd  pru 
gram  componrntj  arr  Installrd 
Through  an  ouUidr  rvaluailon  Involv 


Ing  all  sites  (see  projetrt  No  8)  the 
impart  '>f  ihr  various  program  rompo 
nrnts  »ill  be  mea«ured  with  regard  to 
^\)  Tost.  (21  child  protrriur  syslrm 
Imparl,  and  i3i  fummuniiy  imparl 

UTILIIATKtM 

Thr  Information  gained  and  nam 
pirs  set  by  theM  projecU  will  Le  rom 
municated  to  ill  the  Nation's  over 
3.000  publir  rhiUI  prptecllve  agenries. 
(3i  Stale  social  admirutrators.  leglsia 
tors,  and  other  pollry makers.  (})  rhild 
ad\ocarv  organiutl«ns.  and  (4) 
schooU  of  social  work,  for  their  poaal- 
ble  use 

(d)  rarvgXTioN  axp  sttr  hblf 

(t)  raoJBCT   TITLt    pgMoNSTIUnQ^  '^7 

rHilo  PDOTcriinti   AogMrr  manaov- 

MCNT  or  SBLF  HKnaRAlJI 

NUMIKR.  COSr  AND  DUR-tTION  OP 

Four  granU  at  llMi.OOu  for  each  an- 
nually for  3  yean. 

iMroRTAnrB 

Since  motivation  and  telf  awareneM 
are  important  elements  in  any  effort 
to  change  behavigr,  both  Public  and 
private  agencies  seek  ways  in  which  to 
build  upon  the  mnlivalion  of  families 
»h«  seek  their  ix  l^  voluntarily.  Many 
public  child  protection  agenries.  which 
are  acruslomed  to  aasumlng  a  high 
degree  nf  in\  ^^untary  tnterventiorf.  are 
unrertaln  »'  *<■  how  to  aerultlvely 
handle  s«:i  rrferraU.  while  private 
agenries  are  equally  concerned  about 
referring  thrir  ^oluniary  clientji  to  a 
mandated  and  K^inetlmes  Impersonal 
system  of  reporting.  Investigation  and 
prulertlon  Thus,  a  demonstration 
effort  which  attempts  to  maslmixe  the 
willingness  of  families  to  request  aaals- 
tance  thruiig.i  the  careful  manage 
ment  of  services  which  are  both  appro 
priate  and  acceptable,  would  be  a  key 
part  of  a  roordinaird  i>uLlic/prlvate 
strategy  aimed  at  avoiding  duplication 
of  service|«  enhancing  early  prevention 
efforts,  increasing  agency  art'ountabil- 
ity  and  cooperation.  and>lruurlng  that 
cases  arr  not  permitted  to  fall  between 
the  public  and  private  sectors. 

ruRpusi 

These  proJert«  will  demoru'raie 
ways  in  which  child  protertive  agen- 
cies can  work  cooperatively  with  pri 
\ate  agenele^  to  develop  system*  for 
the  rase  marvagement  and  treatment 
of  self  .referrals  which  are  resporulve 
to  the  needs  and  special  rorKema  of 
voluntary  rllenU  Itt  addition,  prorr 
dures  for  establishing  arrountabUlly 
for  voluntary,  private  treatment  of 
Identlfed  abuse  and  neglect  raaes  and 
referral  of  high  rtak  rases  to  tourres 
outside  the  format  ehlld  protection 
syitem  will  l>e  developed  CffortJ  will 
be  aimed  at  the  development  of  a  com 


prrherulve  service  network  from 
intake  to  followup  whirh  will  provide 
rumpasslonate.  fair,  and  »-oluntary  ser- 
vices to  self  referred  families 

aACKcauuMa 

Inrreased  public  awareneat  concern 
Ing  the  availability  of  treatment  for 
child  abusing  and  neglect  families  haa 
increased  thr  rate,  of  arlf-referrals  >n 
recent  years  According  tc  statistics  of 
reported  CA/N  cases  from  31  fitatei. 
approximately  1  percent  (or  ■.  nO)  of 
the  caaea  reported  to  public  child  pro- 
tection agencies  fall  Into  the  category  \ 
of  self  referral  An  rven  greater 
mimber  of  self  referrals  froir  families 
whose  problems  Include  or  potentially 
Include  child  maltreatment  are  be-* 
lieved  to  be  received ^by  private  family 
>erv(<-e  agencies  rach'yeaf . 

A  key  laaue  for  both  publjc  and  pfi* 
vate  service  agencies  Involves  ways  In 
which  they  ran  be  resporulve  to  the  . 
needs  and  fears  of  self  referred  fam- 
ilies by  providing  supportive  services 
in  nonthreatenlng  environment, 
while  maintaining  accountability  to 
the  formal  child  protection  system  Al 
though  tome  individual  CPS  agencies 
havr  modified  their  proredti/rs  In  an 
effort  to  Improve  the  handling  of  self- 
referrals,  for  most  public  agencies,  ca- 
seloads are  too  large,  available  re- 
sources are  too  few.  and  too  little  la 
known  about  the  needs  of  voluntary 
clients  to  establish  a  management 
system  for  the  seruMive  and  apprupri 
ale  handling  of  self  refirrals  Private 
agencies,  hospitals,  and  mental  health 
profesaiona!s.  en  the  other  hand, 
whdrh  often  see  IhemaeUrs  as  the 
most  appropriate  long  term  resourced 
for  t^eir  own  self  referred  caseload, 
need  a  system  of  accountability  lo  the 
mandated  CPS  agency  which  does  not 
jeopardise  the  therapeutic  relation 
ship  established  with  abusive  and  ne 
glectful  families  under  their  care 

MrTHODOLOGV 

*  Four  grants  w  ill  be  awarded  to  State, 
regional  or  8MSA  public  child  protec 
tlon  agencies  Each  pro)<^t  will  be  re 
sporulble  (or  coordinated  self  referral 
program  components  in  three  geo- 
graphically separate  sites  at  ahich  It 
presently  provides  services  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  fund  projects  In  demo- 
graphically  and  culturally  diverse  set- 

,  tings  Kach  project  alll  be  required  to 
document  the  cooperation  of  the  ap 
propriaie  community  prevention  and 
treatment  referral  resource*. 

i:ach  project  wHl  alsw  Identify  one 
additional  site  rhlch  Is  demographi 
callY  and  programmatlcally  compara 
ble.  but  at  which  no  additional  self  re 
ferral  programs  are  Installed  Through 
an  outside  evaluation  (No  ■>  Ir.volvint 
the  sites  In  this  project  and  in  No  t. 
the  Impacts  ol  the  presence  of  the  var- 
ious spef:ifir  self  refesfll  componenU 
will  be  measured  with  regard  to  (|> 
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Cott.  (2r  rltfnt  Imptct  O)  rhiM  pro 
tfftivr  ii>«trm  tmptrt  anJ  (4»c(ir.  nil 
nih  lmp«rt 

L'TlltHTIMH 

Thr  trirormatKin  f»int'(i  tnJ  tt>c 
trtm  rornponfnts  (lr»rjoprcl  *ill  br 
rommuiuratrd  to  thr  mnrf  Ihsn  3,U00 
publir  »*hlld  pfolrtHvr  •B'-hnrn  irrcjvv 
thf  rouniry  It  Umprrlrdthtl  rrixir! 
Inf  and  rrffrrtl  |iiJdU)»r%  modrl  rrm 
trart»  of  inlrr  Mrnr>  rm»prrahon  and 
sp«Tialtird  priirrd'irrs  f'lr  thr  rnanaitr 
nifnt  and  trratmfni  of  voluntary  rJi 
fnls  bf  >Jini/rd  by  CPS  agrnt  u  s 
both  tn  fftirurlurf  ihi  ir  o»ti  »>sti  iiiii 
mariafrmfnt  of  i*-lf  rrfrrrrd  cMrs. 
and  lo  improvr  rommuniiv  ruordiiia 
lion  and  handlint  of  wlf  n  frrraU 

t«i    paojirr   nun    iv»n'«ru»N  or 
roil  H  «Hi:ii  rnorirrivf  Ai.rNr  v  r»i\ 

tMPRCVtMKMt   AMD  H^NM.rMtNr 

or  %$ir  sifmHAL  r«ojn-rs 
fiHMiair.  'o«T.       ou««ri<>N  «>r 

Our  (tii.frvl  at  12 2 ^  000  i  KY  7ii 
I27SOOO  <KY  7»'  ind  n^  000  <I  Y  SOf 
|Mrf«liT«Nrf 

An  rvalualion  of  thr  drmonstraTioru 
In  niimbrrf  •  an«J  ^  <A«rn«y  I^rnBram 
fmprovrnirnt  and  Man»|rmrnl  of 
VlfRrfrrrah*  »»n  ^  rnndnnrd  tn 
iifdrr  to  pf'uidi'  inr«rm«ti'>n  ab<mt 
thr  rfff.  ti\rnr^  of  thrsr  mrMir«Is  ol 
tri  htinlucv  tratiHfrr 

rt'Hrtitt 

This  fvaUialion  Kill  *.wv*  thr  pro 
»-rtt  utill/rd  and  'jutromri  of  VarKius 
approarhra  tu  ii-iinc  ^mall  amoiitits  o( 
fundf  to  sutMtantially  improvr  thr  dr 
Uvrry  of  child  pr«tf<'ti\r  irrvirri 

"fhr  projrris  lui'lt  r  N")  6  ami  No  1 
arr  croiiprd  tiittrthrr  Un  rvaluation 
pitrpovcf  b**(au!i'-  thr  grnrrir  h>pt>th 
mil  m  that  lh«*  srrvn  »*  «Jrnvrry  sVstfwn 
call  br  ftiKoihrantly  itnpmvrd  thrnuKh 
a  smal!  uur*tmrnt  in  trrhnoloffy 
tratufrr 

MrrNi)t)(»t  rK*v 

Kniit.nr  f val'iattfui  prorrvs^i  bf 

rrqiilrrd.  Inrludjnit  Ihr  plannin*  and 

\m  o«  information  tathrrinit  aidv  ^ttr 
vUtU  and  atial>««-« 

Ptll  irATiriN 

Hhoold  Ihr  pro)rrU  Vro\f  (oM  vfhr 
Uvr  thr  r\a1uation  mav  hav'>  a  vivnifi 
rant  tmptrt  planoittK  and  op^r 
attfira  mpfciaily  at  (hr  lorai  »iu( 
Statr  IrvrU  A^rnrirs  may  irtMitiittun 
alttr  tffttrd  and  pruvfti  dfsiKn« 
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NOTIUS 

tsi  raojrrr  Tine  prmixsr* ^rroNs  or 
roMMOMttt  iAiitt  rHiit)  A»uii  amd 
MCGii(*T  parvLMTtoN  AMD  rRKATMrMr 
pKujit-rs 

Mr'Hirf  rnsT  *md  t»' mti'tx  nr  rnojrrt 
lu  Krant)  at   lUOOmi  <  i-.t  >rar) 
IIOOOOO  tltul  \rari  ami  tlO.OOO  <3rd 
yran  per  Kiant 

mrur.MMt  t  or  r^ujni 

Almost  all  rommiirutirs  ha\r  human 
wrvtrr  rrs(Mirrr»  that  arr  not  fully 
broufht  ici  brar  to  hrlp  prr\rni  and 
irral  CA  N  Thrkr  pro)rctJ(  arr  mranl 
lo  %ho%  ho*  iMfh  drrvJrrs  ran  br  madf 
part  of  rommutHly  *»dr  ^iratffir^  and 
ho»  this  ran  donr  »tt^4  llmitrd 
rund4  Orratrr  use  and  roordtnation  of 
ri.fiinK  rotnmunity  afrnrin  for  prr 
\rntion  and  trratmrnl  of  ariual  and 
ht|h  risli  «lluatlon<k  should  rrstiU  In 
addition,  thr  prr\rnti\r  impart  nf 
hi«hly  largrtrd  support  l\r  wrvtrn 
Murh  as  vrvtrrs  Itt  hospital  drtlvrry 
and  nrw  born  farilitln^i  will  also  br  as 
a^urd  Thtv  rxprrirnrr  >fcill  bf  iratu 
latrd  lntt>  mudfis  "f  ^ffiTiivr  roordi 
nation  fur  rrplirathtn  m  all  ^itatr$ 

pu^rosc 

Thrif  proirrU  wtrk  to  drmonatralr 
ho»  alrrady  ralsting  human  irrvlrrs 
in  surl.  srtilnK^  a*  vhnols.  mrntal 
hraltti  rrntrr^.  family  ^rrvtrr  rrntrr^. 
day  <-aif  programs  and  mrdlral  fanli 
tlrs  Ui  ran  prrvrnt  child  abiur  and 
nrtflrri  by  fiifouraKitiK  srlf  rrfrrrats 
providing  rarly  srrvHfs  to  \ulnriabtf 
rhigh  rtshi  fainilirs.  I'ii  ran  aukst  child 
proimivr  rffortA  throiigli  prompt 
idrntificatiuii  and  rrportiiig  nf  hnu«n 
and  tusprrtfd  rasrs,  and  (2)  ran  aiwut 
dlagrufcstii  and  trratmrnt  rffurts  by  ar 
rrpting  rrfrrrals  from  rlnld  protcc  ti\r 
agrnclrs 

lArKCaotrMD 

Hasfd  on  rtirrrnt  rrsrarrh  'inding'^ 
and  thr  rsprrirnrr  of  th»-  fim  group 
of  I'hild  abiisr  drmorutratlon  trral 
mrnt  pro^rcu.  »r  hnow  that  many  of 
thr  lamtllrs  reporlrd  to  rhild  proirc 
tivr  agrnrtrt  havf  a  history  ol  prrvi 
ous  personal  and  family  prohlrtnx  and 
hav**  bffn  subJrcU  of  conrrrn  to 
iirhiM>U  and  <ithfr  rommuntty  agt-n 
rirs  At  brst.  thrtf  famlltrs  may  havr 
rrrrivrd  •rgmrnird  and  sporadic  kksu 
lanrr  liuufflrirnt  to  stop  Itir  prorru 
of  family  dr  lerloration  brlorr  tt 
rrarhrd  artuat  abusf  or  nrglrrl  If 
agrnrirs  arf  alrrt  to  I  hrsf  rarly 
«arnlng  signals  and  if  rarly  sfr\irr« 
arr  madr  availablf  to  tfiri^  familirs  iii 
a  non  thrratrning  atmrwphrrr  thru 
rral  pro^rns  in  prfvrnting  child  mat 
(•ratmrnt  «lh  bf  (x>iAlhlr 

t'.\rn  aftrr  thr  rhild  protrrtivr  \rr 
vlrrs  unit  bfron»r^  in\f>l\<'<l  rlfrrliv^' 
trratmrnt  may  oftrn  br  provhtrd  by 
nlhrr  agt'Mit*  .  Vurthrrmnrr.  any  at 
trnipt  to  crrair  titr  broail  rangr  of 


trratmrnt  srrvirrs  nrrruary  to  dra) 
*lth  complrx  rhild  abnsr  and  nrglrrt 
sdnatutiu  tailhin  rhild  protrrtivr 
agfiicirs  »ould  br  a  rosily  dopluaiion 
ol  riuting  rrsnurrrs  not  lilirl>  to  rr 
rri\r  I iM-  lupiJort  of  budgeting  an 
t  horitn's 

rxrrrrrD  rtMotitr,* 

Thr  hypothr.sis  tittdrr  tying  thr«r 
projrcts  is  I  hat.  rvfn  Without  infu 
^lons  of  targr  amounts  of  additional 
funds  community  human  •4'r\irr 
affn(i«s  ran  hrip  rrdurr  thr  Ifvrl  of 
rhild  abusr  and  nrglrft  in  a  rommuiii 
ly  by  proMding  prrvrntivr  s*'rvirrs  to 
vulnrrabtf  famllifs  and  by  arrrptlng 
rrfrrrals  lor  trratmrnt  from  rhild  pro 
irrlivf  agrnrtrs  Thfs*  proJrrU  arr  r« 
prrlfd  to  111  dfvrlnp  mraiu  of  Idrnii- 
fying  vulnrrablf  ihlgh  rUlu  famlllrs. 
Ijr  H^f'ntify  Ihosr  rarly  sfrvirrs  most 
f rrmur  in  prfvrnting  rhild  abusr  and 
nrglrrt.  (3»  Idfntify  iho«'  arrvlre  rlr 
mrnUs  of  ihnr  prrsrnl  programs  of 
most  valuf  In  thr  trratmrnt  of  e^sfs, 
ri  frrrrd  by  child  protrrtivr  airrK-irs. 
and  I4>  drmohstratf  that  thrsf  arr 
virrs  arr  arrrtuibtr  at  a  fraxtblr  roat 

MfTHOIiOLOCt 

Trn  grants  »ltl  br  awardrd  to  dlrrrt 
Bf  r\icr  vagfrirtfs.  abtr  to  Irutall  pro 
gram  rompnnrrits  in  thrrr  gfogrmphl 
rally  vparatf  iltrs  rarh  at  whkh  thry 
prrsrntly  provide  aervicfs  rriatfd  to 
rhild  abuse  and  nrglrrt  This  trirtudrs 
health,  mental  hrallh.  school,  la«  rn 
forrrmrrtt.  and  private  serial  servirr 
agrnrifs  iniblir  social  srfvite  agrncn-v 
providing  pr»tfctlvf  r^ir  are  earludrd 

Carh  projrrt  will  be  rcqulrrd  to 
sprrify  thf  partlrular  rarly  »er\lrrs  or 
rrfnral  servirrs  thry  will  providr  at 
rarh  stir  and  will  alau  be  rrqglr«d  to 
dorumrnt  thr  ngrri  mrnl  of  thr  a|'l»rf« 
pnatr  <  hild  prntertlvr  agrnry  lo  mahr 
rrfrrrals  for  trratmrnt  «iirh  aerurrs 
may  Inrludr  for  mrdlral  crntrn-  pre 
and  p<  rl  natal  roUn.srIing.  pott  natal 
folio*  up  fHirluding  hnmr  visitors r. 
and  Karl>  and  IVriodlc  Kcrrr nlng.  f)l 
agnostic  and  Trt-atmrnt  iKI*t>UT)  and 
well  baby  rlinir  family  cuunseling.  for 
schools  parent  education  programs 
for  ptrrnu  and'or  Irrnagrrs,  and 
school  guidanrr  and  family  counseling 
scrvKrs.  for  family  aervlrr  rrntrr* 
parrnt  counseling  attd  training  scr 
virr.s  (inrliidlng  Infant  stimulation  atid 
nutrition  progrtms),  marital  and 
famllv  strriLs  counseling,  respltr  child 
rarr.  -nd  rmnrg**ncy  family  shrltrrs, 
for  mental  hralth  rrntirs  Individual 
and  group  Ihrrapy  and  rommunlty 
edurailon.  for  da;  rarr  and  othrr  prr 
vhooi  pr(  ,-ams- parrnt  educati:»n. 
rnsis  nursery,  parent  involvem^ht  and 
nni'ual  svippori  prt^grams  and  thera 
tWMitir  servires  fur  rhlldr^n 

>:a>  h  proJ<rt  »tll  also  identify  \hree 
additional  sites  which  arr  demographi 
rally  and  programattrally  ^ompartble. 

but  al  whirh  no  additional  prevention 
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I34t 

•nd/or  tmtiMnt  cofnpon*'nU  will  be 
IrutAJM  Throuih  ouUldv  evftluA-. 
tlon  Involvlnt  all  lUrt  No.  to.  the  Im 
9§fU  of  the  pretence  of  the  vtrtoui 
ipeclfte  prevention  ftnd  treatment 
component*  will  be  mewured  with 
refAr<t  to  (li  Coet.  <3)  client  ImpACt. 
CD  child  protective  lyitem  impACt.  tnd 
(4 >  community  lmp«rt 

■lecftute  three  projects  tre  tlto  de> 
ttfned  to  demorutrftte  the  degree  to 
which  prevention  and  trettment  aer 
vicet  cah  be  Inteirated  Into  rilitlni 
proflrwu  wlihout  Ivie  tmounU  of 
Additional  fundlni.  there  will  be  a 
planned  90  percent  reduction  in  reder- 
al  aMMtance  In  the  second  prof  ram 
year  and  another  10  percent  reductlMI 
in  the  third  and  final  year  of  lupport. 
■  Each  applicant  will  be  required  to  de 
■rrlbe  how  thu  Increaied  local  ihare 
will  t»e  met 

UtaUATlON 

Useful  d^flina  will  Improve  and 
etpand  nationwide  attempts  to  drvel- 
op  multiacencv  approaehi-i  to  f»mily- 
■upport  and  child  protection  fUndlrtf 
•ources  trr  avftllablr  to  inBtltutlonallie 
•uVh  Krvk-ri.  for  eiample  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Hralth  Act  now  ipe- 
cirically  req'jirn  mental  health  cen- 
ten  to.hAve  program  componenla  re- 
latlni  to  children. 

tie)  eaoitrr  titl$  rvALt^ATioN  or  km- 
owtTRATina    oe    coMMuittT«  aAtn 

CHILI  AauiE  AN»  NKIJ^T  r«mNTIOll 

*9i»*TaBATMiirr  rao^tcTt 


VUMBtll.  cot 


TlOV 


Onr  rontract  at  It 50.000  for  3  yean 
and  1100.000  for  the  third  year 

ruarotc 

Thin  evaluation  Is  necessary  In  order 
to  determine  and  analyse  the  results 
of  the  demonstration  to  be  conducted 
under  No  I. 

MtTNOVOLOCY 

Routine  evaluation  procrMet  will  be 
required.  Includini  the  plannint  ai>d 
use  of  Information  latherini  aids,  site 
visits,  and  analyses. 

UrtLiurioN 

The  retulU  wlM  be  broadly  dlsnemi- 
nated  to  aid  federal.  State  and  local 
policy,  plannlni.  and  operations  staff. 

<e) juviNtkS  couaTi 

111)  rtof arr  Ttnt:  MnoiisTaArioii  or 
raovision  oe  roUKSiL  i«  cnilv  eao- 
Tttrrivi  rtoctmvGi  ano  tMraovn 
itivntu  rouat  Naii»Ltiio  or  aucN 

CAStS 

vuMsn.  cosr  *«»  »ua*Tioii 

»  at  It 00.000- 1300.000  for  3  yean. 
MO.OOO  IttO.OOO  for  the  Ird  year,  and 
•M.OOO  IttO.OOO  for  the  4'.h  year. 


ntroaranct  or  rtMorr 

Juvenile  Courts  annually  handle 
over  tM.900  cases  of  alleged  child 
abuse  and  neglect  The  actions  of  the 
court  ran  have  profoundly  Important 
eonee^ueneea  for  the  Children  and  Nf> 
enU  Involved.  The  proctia  Itaelf  can  W 
a  cmfutint  eiperlence  and  may  ulll- 
mauly  reault  in  the  children  belMrt- 
moved  from  their  ^rents  and 
In  foster  care  for  n  ;nths  or  ytan.  In  a 
few  cases,  termination  of  the  parent- 
child  relationship  results,  further- 
more. Juvenllo  Murt  action  U  usually 
only  rommefwM  In  cases  of  severe 
problems,  where  the  Injuries  have 
been  unusually  serious  or  the  family 
refuses  to  cooperate  with  treatment 
efforU  Por  thoee  cases.  Judicial  child 
protective  ptoceedlngs  may  become 
the  catslyst  to  an  effective  child  pro- 
tective system  irf  a  community. 

rvarosi  or  raoiarr 

These  projects  will  develop  and  dem- 
onstrate modes  (t)  of  the  provision  of 
counsel  to  Indlfent  parents,  endan- 
lered  children,  and  child  protective 
afenclet.  i3)  the  Improved  procedural 
handtini  of  child  protective  cases,  and 
il)  the  use  of  nodem  technology  |o 
manate  court  related  word  processing 
and  statutlcal  systems. 

tAciioaouiia 

Juvenile  or  family  court  child  pro- . 
tectlve  actions  are  necessary  and  cru- 
cial elements  of  community-wide  re- 
aponaes  to  the  need  to  treat  child 
abuse  and  neglect  Essential  to  any 
properly  functioning  court  system  Is 
the  provision  of  counsel  for  all  neces- 
sary parties  In  child  protective  pro- 
ceedings, this  Includes  at  a  minimum 
the  accused  parents,  the  endangered 
children,  as  well  as  the  agency  repre* 
•entatlves  seeking  to  take  protective 
action.  However.  In  too  many  commu- 
nities, representation  is  haphaaard  In 
some  cases,  the  parents  are  represent- 
ed:*in  othen  the  agency:  and  In  a  few. 
the  child.  Partly  In  response  to  a  re- 
quirement for  State  grant  eligibility 
under  Pub  L.  M  347.  43  SUtes  guar- 
antee the  appointment  of  a  guardian 
ad  litem  to  represent  the  child  In  Juve- 
nile court  proceedings.  However,  only 
35  Slates  provide  an  attorney  bl  the 
guardian  ad  llUm  The  increasing  at- 
tention accorded  to  the  need!  of  the 
abused  child  has  made  more  agenclei 
and  courts  ansious  to  take  effective 
action  to  protect  endangered  children. 
Moaever.  In  their  good  faith  efforts, 
their  action  may  lmpac|  differently  on 
the  rights  of  parents.  Counsel  for  pai- 
ents  should  therefore  be  provided. 
However,  the  right  to  counsel  in  civil 
child  protective  proceedings  has  not 
been  held  by  the  courts  to  be  required 
by  the  Constitution  and  Is  provided  In 
few  States  These  projects  are  de- 
signed to  espiore  and  document  the 


needs  and  modet  of  proetdlnt  counoel 
for  all  neteaMry  parttea  In  the  pro- 
ceedlnfs.  Only  In  that  wajr  can  the 
falmev  and  effectlveneas  of  Juvenlte 
court  child  protective  proceedlnfs  be 
best  Insured. 

Present  court  procedures  are  not  de- 
signed for  sensitive  ehlld  protective 
matten  Generally  patterned  aft«r 
their  Juvenile  dellrtquency  analogs, 
many  hare  never  developed  specialised 
case  handling  and  evldenciary  rutes 
necessary  to  preiert  children  In  emer- 
gency situations,  determine  short  and 
long  term  custody,  and  select  the  most 
appropriate  treatment  alternatives. 
There  U  a  need  to  rlarif y  rorN.  proce- 
dures and  persMNl  sfeilU  In  Judicial 
child  protective  decision  making,  as 
well  as  to  apply  modem  managrment 
techniques,  such  as  automated  word 
processing,  to  Improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  courts 

gMPacna  emamca 

The  hypothesis  underlying  these 
projects  Is  that  the  provision  of  coun- 
sel to  parents,  children  and  ageitcles 
and  the  modernisation  of  case  han- 
dling will  result  In  fairer,  prompter, 
and  more  appropriate  court  action. 
These  projects  are  cspected  to  1 1 )  de- 
velop procedures  for  appointing  coun- 
sel and  dellneatit«  their  roles.  i3»  de- 
velop specialised  caM  handling  proce> 
dures.  and  il)  demonstrate  the  effec- 
tive use  of  automated  data  processing 
technology. 

ItVfNoaOLOOT 

Pive  grants  will  be  awarded  to  rural, 
suburban  and  urban  Juvenile  or  family 
courts.  Kach  proJe«  will  develop  and 
then  Irutall  the  procedures  described 
above.  Each  applicant  will  be  required 
to  describe  how  It  would  evsluate  the 
project -from  two  points  of  view:  (ti 
The  IrKreased  effk'Irncy  of  the  courts, 
compared  to  base  line  data  collected 
before  the  Installation  of  the  project 
activities,  and  t3»  the  Impact  of  the 
grant  activities  on  those  represented. 
I  e  .  the  parents,  the  children,  and  the 
agcrKy.  Among  the  luues  to  be  ex- 
plored In  the  second  category  will  be 
the  parents'  percvtitlon  of  the  falrn^ 
•of  the  system,  the  agerKy's  under- 
standing o(  the  use  of  court  action  and 
Its  acceptance  of  the  needs  of  the  liti- 
gation process,  and  the  degrees  to 
which  the  f>ecds  and  arlshes  of  the 
child  kre  taken  Into  account.  Evalua- 
tion of  funded  projecu  will  be  per 
formed  by  program  office  stsff  using 
the  "^valuation  data  provided  by  the 
projects. 

VTtLtUTtOll 

Ttiere  are  approximately  1.000  Juve- 
nile courU  In  thU  country,  with  l.lOO 
Juvenile  court  Judges  hearing  and  de- 
termining cases  each  year.  Through 
the  Information  gained  from  these 
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prolrfti  m<Mlr|  prorrrlurn  luldrtinri. 
protornii  will  be  drvrloprd  that 
b«  intrfratrd  tnto  in  (rr\irr  (rain 
Inf  fttid  lf<hniral  usUUnrr  ■rdvitlrs 
rflatH  lo  thr«*  rourt  lyitrm^ 

if*  INiTtTUTtUNi^L  CHILD  «m'U  AND 
MSLLCi-T 

(III  r»ojKfn  Tinr  i>tiiofi«TP«ii»»«^  op 
iMVffTlcATmK*  AWD  eoRiir»TM.«<  or 

|H»IITI*TION«l   <-HILO  A9V%r   Attn  MR 
CLtCT 

NUMM*  rotT.  AND  m'P«TION 

4  irantk      I7S.000  for  3  yrar^  rarh 
IMfritTANrt  op  ppojirT 

Aa  •  rrMiU  of  thr  Pub  I.  W  247  fli 
fibiiity  rfquirrmrntA  43  Matr%  now 
rnakr  protl^lnn  for  th*-  Inrlrprndnit 
in\*'ittc«tion  and  rorrrt-tion  of  inAiliu- 
liunal  rbiid  abtis^  and  urgWrX 

Hn«i-\rr.  ilnpp  *ufh,  rfforti  arr  of 
aurh  rwfiit  orjglr*.  Ihrre  \%  t\o  Ixxty  »»f 
prartral  nprrirDrr  that  ■(ales  and 
rhild  advorar>  iroiipt  ran  lotik  to  In 
fftjihi'*iilhit  thrlr  own  proiramx 

Pl'firtMf  OP  TMI  r9nltt-t 

rrirv  pM»ir<t«i  mill  drxrUip  and  I'-^t 
m«*Miod-(  of  nii^fUM  mi  ifinit  pro 
gram^  to  r«ri\r.  tn\rali|(a'r  and 
wlirrr  appropriate,  takr  mrrrrtivp 
ftrtion  ''iHK'ininf  rfiwin*  of  anoi*M 
and  Mi\tMr«(d  ilnltl  ahu>(>  and  nculrrl 
In  iiKlit(itl«»nal  and  uihrr  -jiit  cif  immr 
plar«'mfiii 

aAtxiiPot'ND 

0\ri  loo  00<>  children  U\r  in  rr\|(h*ir 
fial  ImtitutKMift  fiK  h  aA  trratment  n-n 
«,-r!i.  irmtKirary  and  Itmic  trrm  shrl 
trrs.  drM-niion  lumirv  rrntir^  for  thr 
mrntaU>  rriardrd  and  drvrlopmrntal 
Iv  di^abli'd  artd  gruup  homfit  tn  thr 
p«.«t  aHrgattom  of  instltiitiuiial  >'hild 
maltrcatmrnt  if  artfd  on  at  all  havr 
brrn  handlrd  on  an  ad  hoc  ba.sl^.  uftMi  > 
'  through  grand  jury  (n\rMigat ions  nr 
thr  rrratiun  of  blur  ribb^iri  panrU 
Thr  4}  Pub  L  •]  347  rh(ibl(>  slatrv 
»A  urU  an  iwimr  othrr*  an-  now  vt  k 
ing  to  dr\«^lop  oi>erating  prucrdvif^  tn 
implrmrnl  thr  It-gallv  binding  iiixcstt 
gating  pol.'-tri  thai  havr  rrcrnlly  brrn 
enftrtrd  Hu«r\rr.  brrauv  v>  llttir  haa 
brrn  dohr  in  thf  pwt  toward  inMall- 
Ing  ongoing  programi  to  protrrl  rn 
dangrrrd  rhildrrn  living  in  rrsldrnllal 
farilltlrv  thr  statrs  are  Impkmrtiting 
th^tr  program  with  no  giildanrr  from 
prvvlouily  drmorut  rated  appruachn 

tKftrrci)  piPiDiNuf 

The  hypothrsit  undrrlylng  Ihrs* 
proKrU  u  that  Ihrrr  arr  rrrtaln  fun 
damrtital  apiroferhrs  tn  handling  rr 
po'U  uf  lirtoAn  and  sviiprrlrd  inMitti 
tlonal  child  mallrratmrht  which  can 
be  ffffrti%»>y  drmonstraird  for  latrr 
widrtpirad  rrplicatlon  Thr  rrsulU  of 
Ihri*  proJr<>t«  »tll  br  prolfKoH.  procr 
tfurrt  and  caae  matrrials  that  fan 


uird  a.s  bliirprlnt.i  by  othrr  8tilr«  in 
implrmrniintf  on  going  ly^tftns  to 
handlr  inktitutlntial  child  abti%r  and 
nrglrrt 

MCTMOOOt  (KjY 

'  Four  grants  will  br  a«ardrd  to  State 
agrncirs  Indrpriidrhi  of  ifrvirr  dfliv 
rry  agrnctr^  but  with  authority  tor 
(hr  lti\r!iiigallon  and  cnrrt-ction  of  iii 
itltuiinnal  child  abiiM*  and  nrglrct 
Thrst'  projrct*  will  « I »  Prrparr  a 
fttatr  of  thr  art  paper  on  the  nature, 
rutrnt.  eKplana!.nry  reasons,  and 
guidt'llhc^  for  preventing  and  correct 
thg  thh  form  of  child  maltreatment. 
(}»  dr\rlop  multl  agenc>  protocolv  I3» 
devrlop  procrdurr»  fur  rrcrUIng  r^- 
p4)rU.  (4i  drvrlop  fart  finding  proci* 
dorri  Including  Invettigatlnns,  surveys, 
and  rnii.iultatlnn^,  <>J  devrlop  cnrrec- 
ti\r  action*  Including  prrtoiinel  ac 
tions.  policy  and  program  changes, 
and  lrvi>4a(4vr  and  budgrtarj  rrcom 
mcinliitlons  and  <ft)  di'velop  procr 
durt's  for  the  monitoring  of  agency  rf 
f<'Ctlv<nes* 

UTILI74TIOM 

Thf  matrrlal.%  devrloped  by  these 
projects  will  br  directly  diwmlnaled 
to  Ktkir  Child  Protedixe  agejirira. 
othrr  relevant  Htatr  ag<  nch-i.  and  dr 
cMon  makers,  private  and  quaxi  public 
advrv-a<*y  organizations  (such  aa  Com- 
mlttrriv  for  Children  and  Youthi  fur 
their  consideration  |nd  possible  use 

Igl  PrSCMfPCr  PHMANt  IMINT 

( (1)  fpojrrr  TiTir  ii»Tt<'H»i  pps'jI'ih  t 
(rNT»P<t'roM  pan*  rssioHAi  s  anu  mi- 

«<mif Y  POPirUATlOKS 

Nl«MarP.  COST  AND  DO^^TION  . 

S  granU  fur  $200,000  tach  for  > 
years 

IMrOPT^NCI  OP  PPOJM  T 

National  profeiuionat  organiMtion^ 
are  pnme  shap^ri  of  Ihr  prvfcvsional 
behaviors  within  aervtcr  delix'riy  and 
admliiistrativr  letllngi  Thf^f  prnjrcts 
will  dmiun^tratr  how  the  inerglts  of 
national  prufeulonal  orgAnlutioii^ 
call  be  dlrefled  luward  enhancing 
ijtate  and  Ittcal  child  abuse  and  neglnt 
tteatmcnt  efforts  Minority  gnuip  or 
gani^atlons  serve  their  cnnstlturnrlrs 
w  major  sources  of  Information  on 
human  servlcr  iuurs  and  aA  advfxalri 
beforr  public  and  privatr  ^erv  icr  drh* 
rry  agencies  to  injure  the  adequacy 
and  urnsltivity  of  servlcr  to  thow  con 
stituencus  These  projects  viill  xprcifl 
call>  focus  attention  on  minority,  rul 
liiial  »rn»1tlvlty  in  thr  development, 
staffing  and  delivery  of  child  protec 
live  servlcri  by  att  the  relevant  disci 
pllnes  and  service  systems 

puppusg  or  TMi  ppojp4-r 

These  orojert*  will  Identify  the  ways 
In  which  national  orgaiUJLitlons  can 


tl>  Raise  profrsAlunal  awareness  i2t 
Improvr  profrssinnal  skillj..  O'  f<ister 
lntrrdlKipllnar>  conprration.  ami  «4i 
Improve  and  rxpaiid  niuioniy  partui 
pation  In  rrlatinn  to  the  preventuu- 
an^l  treatment  of  child  abvist-  aiul  m- 
glecl 

aACKiiROt'Nn 

With  the  burgeoning  of  inforumtion 
and  li'chnlral  resources  availahlr  for 
the  upgiading  of  a«tivities  tn  prevent 
and  treat  child  abvise  and  negleit. 
there  Is  a  need  to  develop  and  test  ap 
proachex  for  dlMemlnatlni!  that  lnf«>r 
matior^  and  applying  those  reso  ir^-i 
In  a  highly  targeted  and  rifiuerit 
manner  Without  effective  disM-niui« 
tlou  channels,  .such  as  the  ones  *l»ich 
alrea>t>  rxist  in  na.scciit  forms  In  the 
prnfeviionni  and  minor H  v  or^Ani/a 
(lonh  to  which  the  rele\ant  induiUual 
hiirian  service  provider!^  and  Uw  en 
forrcment  personnel  bi  long  the  ijif<ir 
mation  and  techiut  a!  re>(nir<(-^  beini( 
generated  both  by  frdcrailv  supporte«l 
research  and  demoiisi ration  and  b) 
the  state  and  private  sectorjf  will  havi- 
no  anifrlioratlvr  effect? 

/,  specific  concern  Is  that  thr  field  uf 
sersirr  dehvrry  to  ab«ised  pnd  rie»:le<  i 
rrl  children  and  their  families  is  still 
under  reprewrited  In  terms  of  prole. 
iinriaU  capable  of  resp<indin»!  to  the 
cultural  and  linguistic  diversil>  of 
th''ir  client  populations 

NCX'AN  s  eip<-rierice  In  supimrtmK 
■  16  Regional  Stale  and  Special  Pup-.ila- 
tloii  demonstration  re-.our(e  proJ«'tj; 
Since  FY  l»74  has  proved  the  elfit  len 
cy  htid  effeetneiies^s  of  foriliUuc  part 
nershlps  with  academic  and  piivnie 
nniiprndt  agem  les  In  the  dis^rtmna 
tton  of  Information  and  provi.jnii  of 
ba.sic  rducalion  on  the  ld»  iitiln  .itmn 
an«l  reporting  of  child  abuse  ard  tv- 
glert  for  the  public  in  general  In  ad<li 
Hon.  Nt'CAN's  riu«'rien<e  in  ilemon- 
strating  lh>-  use  <if  a  nmltid.M  ipllnary 
ciirrieuhim  on  the  id*  ntifn  ation.  ref<'r 
ral  and  ra-se  marialtenieiil  <if  child 
abuse  and  iu'i;le(-t  in  FY  1977  ihrcuigh 
the  auMil"'  h:ttioi>al  profe^.ional  a^ 
sociattons  ha.s  provided  corivin<'lin:  »\i 
deiice  of  their  rfflcn'nt  an<l  credible 
accrs.s  to  their  corr.tttuents  The  con 
vrrgence  of  (hesr  (Wo  M't-S  of  demon 
St  rat  ions  suggests  the  usefuliuvs  of  a 
program  to  test  the  uilh(>  of  a  feder 
al  private  association  pailnerslup  lo 
dlsv-mtnatc  Infoimation  and  (rchiucai 
rrsourtrs  to  sp<'t'iflc  audiences  In  !he 
field 

gXPrctlD  PtN|llH(.!t 

The  hypotlicsLs  underl>  ing  thi  .i' 
projects  Is  thai  national  organi/nt ion i 
are  a  largely  uniapp*'d  resourcr  which 
can  leverage  slgniflcaiil  servKe  deliv 
fry  Improvements  at  tlM*  state  and 
local  level  aii(l  ttllhin  specific  mino'ify 
populatuiMK  Tlie  pr<»JeeU  are  rntH  *  ted 
to  Identify  cosl  effictent  utrategies  for 
the  developmenl  and  di5semliiatioii  <  f 
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Inf^rmsiion  on  irrvtrrs  in<1  prufcs 
slon»l  »nd  l»y  pr  artier  In  thr  fir  Id  of 
child  »bii>r  and  nritlcrt  pre\«-titU>n 
•nd  trrBlmrnt 

MrrNuoiacMiv 

Thr<-r  Kr»nt!i  w\i\  tt'  awikIciI  ix  nA 
linnftl  profrv^uiiAt  orif»ni.'Ji(iinis  iti 
thr  (irlds  .MTvltig  rhililn-n  biuI  (Mm 
tlim.  xurh  M  soft»l  «urli  twini  mt 
inrdiclnr  and  hralth.  n»'nt«l 
hrftlth.  Ifttt  »nd  l»w  rnfurrrmrnt.  tnd 
rducftlion  T»o  tr»nl»  »IU  br  kwnnlrd 
(o  minortty  group  orgftnlutioru  wth 
rapAbihiy  for  nation*!  procrim  impir 
mrn^atton  »iid  specific  concrrns  ff)r 
human  irrvtre  driivrry  to  thr  niinnr 
Ity  poptil»t|ons  »hUh  thry  ri-prf.M-nt 
i:«rh  Applicant  will  br  rrguirrd  ti>  df 
jirribr  hu«  it  »i|l  implrmrnt  tlic  (ol 
lo»mtf  proKram  rumpom  nti  \\>  '1  hi' 
drvrlopmrt)t  uf  profrsNiun  sp<-f  ifii  i*r 


MOttCIS 

minority  Rroup  related  »rittrn  matrri 
alt.  inctudint  poliry  «uld«>!(.  curru  ula. 
and  Invrfitliativr.  diagnoittir  and  treat- 
mrni  aldrs  and  mattuaU.  thr  di» 
M'mmatlud  of  rrl«*\ai)(  imm(«!««N  and 
(tlhrr  mrormatinn.  (2i  (hi*  t>iui)Mon  of 
t(Thnlf»l  aJiMManrr  to  pro«[UmN  ar^d 
»dvc|<a«  y  itrcmiM.  thi-  traihinu  nf 
.vrvicr  pro\id«'r».  '5)  tl-t-  clfvilupiin-nt 
and  accrptancr  of  arcrrdilation  atul 
or  fiprrtaltxatiim  ttandartU.  «<i  Mm*  ml 
vocacy  for  implrnirnlation  of  pii»Krani 
improvrmrnt*.  and  >7i  intrrJiiciplin 
ary  and  intrrcultural  rH(-h»nKi'>  L'ai  h 
applicant  will  br  rcqutrrd  to  drM-ribr 
Ihr  procrdui^rc  it  will  um-  to  rNaluatr 
thr  coat  and  Impact  of  prujrct  at-tni 
tir» 

L'TILI/ATIQN 

Thrsr  projiTtx  arr  fxp*'itrd  lo  b»« 
hiRlily  visiblr  and  to  thrni^  IvrK  in.surc 


utflt/.ation  nf  thr  brm  fiU  to  th«ir  rr 
sprvtivf  fon\tilun»nr»  durintc  »hr 
drm(m!«ir:i(i(in  prrHMl  ••'ollimniit  thr 
diMnnn^U^UiUi  p»-no<l.  and  h.lsrd  op 
Nll  AN  suff  r\alu*iu»n  tin-  c-Hprri 
vtwv  nf  th»-  projnts  vull  h«  arj:»lv»'U 
and  »i.«.»mI  111  dt'xt'li'p  ri  ronuni-ndrd  br 
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The  American  Hum^e  Association  is  a 
non-profit  orgaijrilation  founded  in  1877. 
Its  cprtificatf^^of^incorporation.  states,  in 
part:  "The  objects  .  .  .  shall  be  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty,  especially  to  children  .  . ." 

The  Association  is  governed  by  a  National 
Board  of  Directors  who  serve  without 
compensation. 

WHAT  CPAH  IS: 

Child  Protection,  American  Humane  (CPAH) 
is  the  national  association  of  individuals  and 
agencjes  working  to  prevent  neglect,  abuse 
and  exploitation  of  children. 

In  its  national  membership  are  state,  and 
local  social  services,  pubjic  and  voluntary 
agencies,  courts,,  probation  services,  welfare 
councils,  schools,  medical  services  and  inter- 
ested citizens.  A  committee  of  prominent 
citizens  and  of  experts  in  child  protection 
serves  as  Sn  advisory  body  tc  the  Child 
Protection  Division. 

The  program  is  supported  by  contributions, 
'^b^uests,  membership  dues  and  earned  in- 
come. Contributions  are  tax  deductible. 

WHAT  CPAH  SEEKS  TO  DO 

The  objectives  of  the  Child  Protection  Divi- 
sion of  The  American  Humane  Association 
are: 

.  .  .TO  INFORM  on  the  nature,  extent  and 
dimensions  of  problems  of  child  neglect, 
child  abuse  and  exploitation  of  children. 

.  .  .TO  PROMOTE  understanding  about 
causative  factors  contributing  to  these 
conditions. 

.  .  .TO  ADVISE  oi  ways  to  identify  chil- 
dren in  need  of  protection  and  or)  services 
^for  meeting  their  neej^s. 
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.  .  .TO  ASSIST  in  organizing  new  child 
protective  programs  in  keeping  with  opti* 
mum  social  work  standards  and  to  improve 
existing  programs 

RESEARCH 

The  Child  Protection  Division  conducts  a 
growing  number  of  research  projects: 

to  determine  and  document  the  scope  and 
pervasiveness  of  problems  of  child  neglect 
and  child  abuse; 

to  evaluate  and/or  demonstrate  the  effective- 
ness of.  chifd  protective  techniques;  and 

to  explore  the  merits  of  innovative  ap- 
proaches designed  to  prevent  or  amel- 
iorate problems  of  neglect  and  abuse  or 
to  lessen  the  impact  on  children. 

/ 

CONSULTATION  AND  SURVEYS 

The  Child  Protection  Division  assists  state 
and  local  communities  by  prdviding  expert 
consultation  on  all  aspects  of  child  protec- 
tive services.  Consultation  is  offered  to 
stimulate  the  organization  of  new  programs 
or  to  improve  standards  in  existing  child 
protective  services. 

The  Division  is  available  to  conduct  suiveys 
of  community  needs  or  of  agency  opera- 
tions. These  may  range  from  'H  assessment 
of  gaps  in  comnriunity  services  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  neglected  children  to  evaluation 
of  an  agency's  protective  service  program. 

Of  national  scope  and  significance  are  the 
surveys  made  by  the  Child  Protection  Divi- 
sion to  assess  the  availability  of  child  protec- 
tive services-what  communities  provide  the 
service,  under  what  auspices,  and  adequacy 
in  terms  of  meeting  total  community  need. 
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LEGISLATION 

Guidelines  for  legislation  to  authorize  or 
stren^ithen  child  protective  services  are  pre- 
pared by  ♦he  Division.  It  surveys  state  laws 
and  makes  comparative  studies  of  existing 
legislation  to  point  up  areas  of  needed 
change. 

Most  recent  emphasis  has  been  in  relation  to 
'     laws  for  the  mandatory  reporting  of  child 
abuse  cases  and  juvenile  court  jurisdiction 
over  neglect  and  dependency. 

STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Child  Protection  Division,  on  invitation, 
provides  staff  training  seminars  and  work- 
shops in  the  specifics  of  child  protecti^/e 
services  to  public  and  voluntary  protective 
programs.  It  provides  leadership  for  insti- 
tutes on  child  protective  services  at  state  and 
regional  conferences. 

The  Division  prepares  and  distributes  teach- 
ing records  and  discussion  guides  for  use  by 
schools  of  social  work  and  staff  training 
personnel. 


PUBLICATIONS  - 

The  Chilo  Protection  Division  prepares  and 
publishes  books  and  pamphlets  on  child 
o  ott^ctive  'ervices.  Some  materials  are  de- 
jned  to  provide  popular  interpretation  of 
the  problems  of  child  nealect  and  abuse  and 
xv^^vs  for  meeting  them.  Other  materials  are 
|)y /.pared  for  professional  ^*e  to  help  develop 
u  jper  uriderKtanding  O'  the^specif|csjmd^ 
dynamics  of.  child  protetrive  services. 

The  current  annotated  list  o*  publications 
containing  numerous  titles,  may  be  obtained 
tjy  writing  to  tho  national  office  in  Engle- 
w^od  Colorado. 
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MEMBERSHIP 

Membership  in  The  American  Humane  As- 
sociation is  open  to  public  and  voluntary 
agencies  operating  a  child  protective  pro- 
{^am  or  interested  in  promoting  child  pro- 
tective services.  Annual  dues  are  nominal. 
Membersliip  gives  access  to  the  latest  mater- 
ials on  child  protection  for  use  in  inter- 
preting to  the  cornmunity  or  for  staff 
development.  Available  to  member  agencies 
I  are  CPAH's  consultative  services. 

Membership  permits  ffwrticipation  in  united 
action  on  behalf  of  neglected,  abused  or 
exploited  children;  sharing  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  skills  and  new  approaches;  and 
, contributing  to  enlarged  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  preventive  services. 

Individual  membership  brings  identification 
with  the  national  effort  to  protect  the 
country's  most  deprived  children.  Affiliation 
affords  the  social  worker  an  opportunity  to 
keep  abreast  of  professional  developments  in 
this  specialized  child  welfare  services. 

For  the  layman,  affiliation  will  help  bring 
insights  and  perspectives*  on  community  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  satisfaction  gained 
from  participation  in  a  national  program 
dedicated  to  promoting  and  safeguarding  the 
rights  of  all  children. 


A.LASTING  MEMORIAL 

YoTTcarvccfiaU-a  permanent  testimonial  of 
your  good  willloWar^-alLchildren  by  a  gift 
in  your  last  wiJi^Io^The^AmencarvWumanc 

 AsfcociatlOhT'to  be  applied  to  the  general  use 

^ual  the  Child  Protection  Division  in  the 
furtReraneej^nts  program. 

When  you  prepare  to  draw  yotir^  wi!l,  make 
thts'imthjcnown  to  your  lawyer. 

All  donationTana  bequ«t$  to  the  CPAH  are 
exempt  from  federal  and  state  income  and 
inheritance  taxes. 
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THE  ANALYSIS 

Child  neglect  and  abuse  have  existed  for  centuries  but  it  is  only  within  the  past 
30  years  that  rhe  problem  has  penetrated  society's  consciousness  as,  an' 
appropriate  concern  for  public  policy. 

The  American  Humane  Association  with  a  grant  from  the  Children's  Bureau  of 
the  U.S.  Pepartment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  began  in  1973  to 
develop  and  operate  a  clearinghouse  for  national  reporting  on  child  neglect  and 
abuse.  This  process  has  continued  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Center  on 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  established  within  the  Children's  Bureau  by  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  of  1974.  , 

The  American  Humane  Association  has  been  an  advocate  for  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  children  since  its  inception  100  years  ago.  It  has  long  been  active  in 
conducting  research  and  influencing  policy  related  to  child  protective  services. 

The  National  Study  on  Child  Neglect  and  Abuse  Reporting  represents  a  logical 
step  in  the  progression  of  reasearch  in  this  area  from  the  early  provision  of 
protective  services  to  children  to  the  amassing  of  medical  evidence  of  child  abuse 
to  the  search  for  patterns  and  causes  and  on  to  the  development  of  reporting 
procedures  by  social  service  agencies  to  identify  the  neglected  and  abused 
children  and  provide  them  with  protective  service.  The  National  Study  could 
have  become  a  reality  only  after  the  process  of  public  reporting  had  become 
widespread. 

The  absence  of  a  central  resource  of  national  data  on  child  neglect  and  abuse 
has  often  prevented  efforts  toward  constructive  planning  and  legislation  in  this 
area.  There  is  a  oontiYiuing  need  for  a  systematic  and  uniform  method  for 
gathering,  compiling,  and  interpreting  data  concerning  the  nature  of  child 
neglect  and  abuse.  The  National  Study  has  addressed  itself  to  this  need  by 
testing  the  feasibility  of  systematically  gathering  data  on  the  nature,  reported 
incidence,  and  characteristics  of  child  maltreatment,  sources  of  reporting,  and 
^    actions  taken  by  receiving  agencies. 

K  was  not  the  intention  of  the  project  to  provide  a  registry  of  families  and 
children  by  name  nor  to  measure  the  full  incidence  of  the  problem  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect  in  the  population.  The  data  collected  was  to  relate  solely  to 
statistical  information  on  officially  reported  cases  of  child  neglect  and  abuse  to 
state  departments  of  social  services.  « 

The  research  findings  represent  what  has  been  submitted  by  states  and  not  an 
independent  collection  effort  of  the  National  Study  and,  therefore,  embody  the 
variation  in  quality,  coverage  and  interpretation  extant  in  the  states. 
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Stat«  Partidpition 

The  overall  aim  oJ  the  National  Study  has  always  been  to  include  all  states  and 
territories;  to  heve  all  counties  of  participatinjj  states  included;  to  hav^  all 
reported  cases  of  child  neglect  and  abuse  recorded  by  means  of  a  common 
reporting  form  aj>d  to  have  the  reporting  categories  defined  and  interpreted  in 
the  same  way.  This  is  what  a  truly  national  study  would  ideally  embody.  We  are 
still  far  from  fully  realizing  this  ambition  but  we  have  come  a  long  way. 

The  current  level  of  state  participation  was  carefully  built  over  time.  All  50 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  three  United  States  territories  are 
represented  in  the  National  Study.  The  1976  data  included  28  states  and  three 
U.S.  territories  as  fully  participating  in  the  study  by  using  a  common  form  and 
sending  us  their  data  for  analysis.  Another  22  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
collected  a  range  of  information  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  sent  the  National  Study 
their  aggregate  data.  The  fully  participating  states  and  territories  in  1976  were: 


AlatMima 
Alaska 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Indiana 
ft 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Minnesota 


Miuissippi 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

South  Carolina 


South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 
West  Virginia 
Wyominq 

Territories 

Guam 

Puerto  Rioo 
Virgin  Islands 


Since  1976  Arkansas^  Michigan  and  Utah  have  become  fully  participating. 


Summary  Report 

The  National  Study  on  Child  Neglect  and  Abuse  Reporting  has  issued  summaries 
of  the  data  submitted  by  states  iti  1974  and  1976.  This  report  represents  an 
executive  summary  of  the  full  report  of  the  National  Study  which  includes  a 
presentation  of  1976  data  a«  well  as  a  more  ixtensive  analysis  of  the  findings, 
an  elaboration  of  trends  over  time  and  the  research  and  policy  implications  of 
this  massive  array  of  data  on  child  abuse  and  neglect  reporting. 

Findingi 

A  total  of  ?57,533  reports  were  submitted  to  the  National  Study  in  1976. 
Reports  v^f e  received  from  all  50  states,  the  Disti  ict  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam  aod  the  Virgin  Islands. 
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The  reports  from  the  fully  paFticipating  states  amountKi  to  99^579.  These 
reports  were  subjected  to  detailed  statistical  analysis. 


58%  of  these  reports  were  of  child  neglect  only;  27%  were  child  abuse  only  and 
16%  were  both. 

Figure  1 
Reports  to  The  NatioMi  Study 
(N  «  99,579) 
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TaUtl 

Cut  Status  of  all  Raports  Racaivad  for  1976 
(N  -  99,579) 
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Figurt  2 

Source  of  Initial  Rtporti  -  All  Cmi 
(N«  99.071) 
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Forty-seven  percent  of  the  reports  were  validated*  In  reports  of  abuse  only,  the 
validity  rate  was  53%  as  compared  to  the  neglect  only  validity  rate  of  43%.  The 
important  finding  here  is  not  that^abuse  is  validated  more  often  than  neglect; 
one  would  expect  that  to  be  the  case.  What  is  important,  however,  is  that  neglect 
was  validated  in  45%  of  the  case^  which  is  not  far  below  the  validity  rate  for 
abuse  cases. 

Friends,  neighbors  and  relatives  were  the  major  source  of  reports.  Over  the  past 
three  years  of  data  collection  by  the  National  Study.ithis  group  has  consistently 
been  the  source  of  about  40%  of  the  initial  reports.  ' 

There  were  substantiated  cases  of  child  abuse  4nd/or  neglect  at  alt  income  levels. 
However,  most  cases  reported  involved  lower  socioeconomic  farriilies. 

In  families  where  child  neglect  and  abuse  were  substantiated,  vhe  median  income 
on  all  cases  was  $5,050  per  year.  Median  income  is  substantially  higher  in  abuse 
cases  ($6,890  per  year)  than  in  neglect  cases  ($4,250  per  year).  The  median 
family  income  for  all  U.S.  families  in  1976  was  $13,900,  ^ 


to 


Tigurt  3 

1976  FamUy  Income  -  Vatklattd  Reports 
(N  «  19,923) 
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The  involved  children  of  abuse  and/or  neglect  remained  in  the  home  vvith  the 
family  in  82%  of  all  validated  cases.  Criminal  action  was  taken  egaimt  the  alleged 
perpetrators  in  4%  of  all  validated  cases.  In  abuse  only  ceses,  criminal  action  was 
taken  9%  of  the  time. 

Alcohol  dependence  was  considered  a  factor  in  17%  of  the  families  in  validated 
cases  of  abuse  and/or  neglect. 
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Figurt  4 

F*milv  Ffctort  Prmnt  -  Neglact  Only 
(N  -  9.241  familiM) 
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Although  thera  are  commonalities,  the  family  factors  involved  in  child  abuse  are  • 
different  than  in  child  neglect.  In  neglect,  the  relative  importance  of  environ- 
mental stress  factor*  (poverty,  broken  family,  poor  housing)  is  greater  than  the 
personal  characteristics  or  inability  to  cope  factors  (lack  of  tolerance,  loss  of 
control  during  discipline)  inherent  In  cases  of  abuse. 

Females  were  the  alleged  perpetrators  in  61%  of  the  validated  cases*  of  child 
abuse  and/or  neglect.  This  predominance,  however,  is  due  to  the  neglect  area; 
only  45%  of  the  alleged  perpetrators  in  validated  cases  of  abuse  only  were 
fenuile. 

Table  2 

S«x  of  Ptrpfltrator^  on  All  Validated  Reports 
(N -49,700) 


Abuse  Only 
Neglect  Only 
Abuse  and  Neglect 
All  Cases 


Males 

7030  (55%) 
9733  (32%) 
2153(40%) 
18916  (39%) 


Females 

6528  (45%) 
21060  (68%) 

3196  (60%) 
30784  (61%) 


All  Pefpetratofs 

13558 
30793 
5349 
49700 


Figure  6 

RelatiomNp  of  Perpttrator  to  the  Involved  Child  on  Validated  Casat 

(N- 46.160) 
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Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  aliened  perpetrators  were  the  natural  parents.  This 
is  more  pronounced  in  ne^ect  cases  (91%  were  the  natpral  parents)  than  in 
abuse  cases  (73%  were  natural  parents). 
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More  than  halt  the  alleged  perpetrators  on  validated  reports  of  neglect  and  abuse 
were  over  30  years  old.  This  contrasts  with  other  research  studies  indicatir>g 
perr-strators  are  generally  young.  The  data  from  the  states  indicate  only  6%  were 
undef  20  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  incident. 

'i 

Figurt  7 

Agi  and  Sex  for  Parpatratort  on  Validatad  ftaports 
(N  «  50,500  Allagad  Parpatratort) 
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Neglect  and  abuse  is  a  problem  which  affects  children  of  all  ages.  There  is  an 
almost  even  distribution  of  validated  cases  across  the  age  gioup  up  to  age  14 
after  which  the  cases  decrease  somewhat.  These  data  strongly  refute  the 
commonly  accepted  notion  that  abuse  and  neglect  are  greater  among  very  young 
children. 

While  children  of  all  ages  are  abused  and  neglected,  the  consequences  appear  to 
be  more  acute  for  the  very  young.  Nearly  60%  of  all  fatalities  occur  in  th»  group 
under  two  yea  of  age.  Since  the  measure  of  severity  reflects  primarily  the 
medical  aspects  of  injury,  the  data  does  not  address  the  severity  of  emotional  or 
psychological  damage  resulting  to  abused  or  neglected  children. 

Overall,  there  is  an  equal  number  of  male  and  female  victims  on  validated  cases 
of  child  neglect  and  abuse,  but  there  are  some  differences  in  each  age  group. 
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Figurt  8 

Invohrtd  CMIdrtn  on  ValklitMl  Reports  -  All  CasM  -  Aga  arvl  Sax 

(N  -  86,502) 
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Tabla3 

Aga  and  Savar ity  of  Naglact/AbuM  for  All  Involvad  Childran 


0-2  v«rs 


» in  Vaari  of  Victim 
3-5  yars 


6-8  vMri 


9-11  yaart 


No  Traatmant 
•Modarata  Traatmant 
Strious  Hotpitallxad 
Parmanant  Diiabiiity 
Fatality 

All  Childran 


4491    18.1%     4820    19.4%     4499    18.1%     4037  16^% 


1720 
^219 
42 
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23.3% 
58.7% 
57.5% 
57.2% 


1376 
298 
7 
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7575   22.0%  6533 


18.7% 
14.3% 
9.6% 
17.8% 

18.9% 


1265 
174 
5 
14 

5967 


17.2% 
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6.8% 
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1148 
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The  number  of  male  victims  exceeds. the  ilumber  of  females  in  e^  ?ie  arou0 
from  Y»"CV  J^i'ough  age  1 1.  In  contrast,  malei  are  ouvnumberefl  tfy  females  for 
tM  12^7  year  old  age  group. 

Table  4 

Age  and  Sex  of  All  Involved  Children 


^Age  ih  Yeers 


Males 


Females 


0-2  ♦ 

8244 

7gri% 

7428 

17.i^ 

3-5 

8351 

19.3% 

7624 

17.6% 

6-8 

8113 

18.8% 

7552 

17.5% 

9-lt 

7538 

17:4% 

6815 

15.8% 

12-14  ^ 

6672 

15.4% 

7338 

17.0% 

15-17 

4319 

10.0% 

6508 

15.0% 

tr 

0-17 

43,237 

100.0% 

^  43i65 

.^100.0% 

All  Children  ' 


15672. 

15975 

15665 

14353^ 

14010 

10827 

86502 


18.1% 
18.5% 
18.1% 
.  16.6% 
16.2% 
1'2.5% 

ioo.d% 
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Figures 

Abuse  on  Validated  Reports 
(N  «  93,249). 
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Even  though  .cjvofity  is  recorded  in  only  medical  terms,  neglect  cases  are  almost 
as  severe  as  cases  of  abuse.  A  similar  percentage  of  neglect  cases  result  m 
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moderate  injury  (20%)  as  abuse  cases  (24%)  and  pet manent  disability  results 
from  0.3%  of  the  abuse  pase:  as  compared  to  0A%  of  the  neglect  cf  ses. 

The  most  common  type  of  abuse  is  that  resulting  in  minor  physical  injury.  The 
n\ost  common  form  of  neglect  is  lack  of  supervision. 

.  Sexual  abuse  constituted  12%  of  all  validated  abuse  cases  reported. 


Policy  Implicationt  « 

The  1976  data  on  child  neglect  and  abuse  reporting  provides  several  insights  to 
inform  policymaking  in  the  field  of  child  protection  services. 

There  has  been  some  question  about  the  mandatory  reporting  of  neglect.  Yet 
.  our  data  indicates  not  only  that  child  neglect  is  the  major  problem  confronting 
child  protective  services,  but  also  that  the  severity  of  impact  on  the  child  in 
terms  of  medical  cdQsequences  is  almost  as  great  for  neglect  as  for^use.' 

The  data  point  to  the  need  for  more  support  services  especially  day  care  and 
homemaker  services  to  families  who  have  neglect  and  abuse  problems.  Since  so 
many  children  remain  at-home  and  relatively  few  cases  are  adjudicated,  greater 
.  emphasis  must  be  applied  on  providing  support  services  to  families. 

''Special  attention  is  warranted  for  the  selection  and  training  of  social  workers 
who  are  responsible  for  case  management  and  counseling  services  to  families  and 
phildren. 

The  data  indicate  only  about  half  of  the  reports  were  validated.  Even  though  this 
'  x)uld  represent  an  understatement,  it  suggests  the  need  to  increase  public 
awareness  of  what  institutes  neglect  or  abuse  rather  than  continue  to  pimply 
stress  the  importance  of  reporting.  There  is  also  a  need  for  more  specialized 
intake  services  to  facilitate  appropriate  referral,  interpretation  of  agency  policy, 
and  case  acceptance  guidelines  which  minimize  the  load  of  inappropriate  ctfSes 
being  investigated  by  field  workers. 

The  1976  data  clearly  indicate  that  th»  victims  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  are 
older  as  well  as  younger  child  The  need  to  adjust  the  services  response  to 
accommodate  the  special  pre  ^ms  associated  with  older  children  is  now 
recogpized  and  supported  by  this  data.  It  is  still  abundantly  clear,  however,  that 
the  severity  of  the  impact  of  abuse  and  neglect  is  greater  on  the  very  young 
child. 

The  function  of  the  National  Study  is  to  receive  data  t^te  states  collect  and  use 
for  their  own  purposes.  The  development  of  national  statistics  requires  reliable 
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data  based  or  state  reports.  A  uniformity  of  definitional  categories  needs  to  be 
established  with  a  set  of  decision  rules  for  transforming  state  data  into  national 


categories. 


Firturt  of  tlM  National  Study 

American  Humane  plans  to  continue  research  in  the  area  of  child  neglect  and 
abuse  reporting.  T»ie  data  base  has  information  on  thousands  of  cases  of  valid 
referrals  on  child  neglect  and  abuse.  This  resource  will  be  used  to  complete  many 
research  efforts  in  the  field  of  child  protection  and  will  be  shared  with  others  in 
the  continuing  effort  to  inaease  understanding  and  improve  services  to 
neglected  and  abused  children  and  their  families. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT 
by  Larry  Bro%#n 

Child  protective  services  exist  in  every  state  and  county 
throughout  the  nation  and  is  usually  located  in  the  department  of 
social  aeflv  .-^«8»    It  involves  receiving  reports  of  child  abuse  and  neglect 
and  respa|hding  to  these  reports  with  a  special  kind  of  reaching  out 
servic^fhich  is  not  characteriscic  of  other  agencies  such  as  mental 
health)  clinics  and  medicalAospital  services.    The  approach  of  CPS 
is  to  parents  who  do  not  seek  help  and  are  often  hostile  to  the  fact 
of  being  reported*    Swift  action  is  taken  to  protect  the  child  and  may 
include  energency  placement,    tn  some  instances  law  enforcement  assis- 
tance is  utilised  when  the  situation  warrants. '  As  I  reported  in  my 
formal  statement »  most  reports  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  do  not  involve 
placement  or  legal  intervention  buV  are  '^^^^  through  the  careful 

use  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  child  protection  worker. 

Reference  is  often  made  to  the  level  of  skill  and  training  of 
CP$^' worker;i  which  astounds  many  medicalf  legal  and  research  professionals 
who  possess  far  greater  formal  training  than  the  average  CPS  worker. 
Perceptions  are  further  skewed  by  a  tendency  to  focus  on  only  the  most 
severe,  pathological  types  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  which  is  atypical 
in  terms  of  the  average  child  protection  case.    To  be  effective,  GPS 
must  utilise  the  resources  in  the  community  which  can,  be  applied  to 
ameliorate  ch    \  abuse  and  neglect.    In  msny  cowinities  these  resources 
are  scarce  and  in  some  non-existent.    Models  of  protective  services 
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intarvttntion  which  u»«rge  fron  medical  centers  end  universities  can 
offer  services  and  approaches  not  readily  available  In  most  comnunlties* 

Nevertheless,  acting  on  the  legal  mandate  in  every  state,  CPS 
workers  respond  to  reports  of  clUld  abuse  and  neglect  and  reach  out  to 
troubled  fanilles.    Resources  to  lncrea:;e  the  capability  of  CPS  are  des- 
perately  needed  in  most  states* 

It  li  often  said  that  we  Xnow  vrsry  little  about  child  abuse  and 
neglecti  therefore,  more  extensive  research  Is  required.    Research,  of 
course,  expands  knowledge  and  methodology  and  should  continue*  The 
most  crucial  need,  however,  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time 
Ix  implementation  —  application  of  knowledge  and  skill  already  kncwn 
to  be  effective  in  protecting  children,  strengthening  families  and 
preventing  abuse. 

Reference  wes  made  during  our  discussions  to  the  comprehen&ive 
eMargency  service  program  developed  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  There 
have  been  Mny  demonstration  projects  in  recent  years  which  have  ex- 
tended the  services  available  in  coMunltles  where  they  operate  as  well 
as  increaeed  knowledge  in  specific  ways  regarding  child  abuse  and  neglect. 
Another  exMq>le  of  an  outstanding  demonstration  was  the  Bowen  Center 
operated  by  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  for  almost  ten  years 
In  Chicago,  Illinois,    ramily  resoihrc?e  centers  in  Adams  County,  Colorado 
and  Albuquerque,  Mew  llexlc:o  MPly  demonstrate  the  use,  of  interdisciplinary 
coordination  and  the  use  of  crisis  nurseries.    To  say  we  know  very  little 
about  child  abuse  is  not  to  know  how  much  is  known  about  the  natlonil 
experience  over  the  years. 
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Tt)«  •xpmrimncm  of  «y  «q«ncy  would  not  favor  shifting  afforts 
Into  ccaprahanslve  aganclna  which  dMl  with  a  diversified  approach  to 
faally  vlolanca*    Proa  aany  years  of  axparlanca  we  have  learned  that  child 
protection  Is  best  offered  when  U  Is  a  specialised  service.    Legal  and 
ioclal  factors  sake  Intervention  In  doMstic  violence  eyndroaes  unique* 
While  there  »«y  be  coaMnalltles  —  Ideology,  Intervention  strategies 
and  legal  systene  do  not  lend  theswelves  to  a  single  aystea  of  eervlca. 
Adult  protective  servloei  required  for  aany  battered  wives ,  huabenda* 
disabled  and  aged  Involvee  unique  etrategiee  for  intervention  treatment 
and  prevention  fzam  thqse  in  child  protective  services. 

We  have  sulmitted  to  the  cOMlttee  a  stateawnt  regarding  child 
piotectlve  eervicee  standards.    Failure  to  achieve  standards  results  in 
poor  services,  high  turnover  in  staff  and  inetitutee  coMnmity  neglect* 
can  it  truly  be  said  that  faAllies  have  failed  when  society  falls 
to  equip  th«i  for  the  responeibilities  of  parenting  and  faile  to  provide 
resources  to  assist  those  Who  need  help.  < 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  booklet  tells  you  what  you  can  do  if  you  are 
threaten^  by  your  husband  or  boyfriend  It  is  a  self-help 
guide.  You  must  be  ready  to  do  soniething  for  yourself  if  you 
want  the  threats  and  beatings  to  stop. 

Your  husband  or  boyfriend  has  no  right  to  hit  Or  injure 
you.  It  is  against  the  law  for  a  man  to  beat  or  threaten  his  wife 
or  girlfriend.  Unf6rtun;»^'^ly.  the  police  and  the  courts  often  do 
not  beieve  that  llghi^  between  couples  are  serious.  As  a 
result  of  this  attitude,  mapy  court  officials  and  poKce  officers 
discourage  women  from  bringing  their  cases  or  continuing 
with  them  after  complaints  have  been  filed.  Many  times 
women  give  up  because  going  to  court  takes  so  much  time. 
wort(  and  patience.  Even  a  woman  who  has  been  badly  in- 
jured must  fight  hard  just  to  gel  her  case  before  a  judge,  and 
then  to  get  the  judge  to  beieve  her  instead  of  her  husband. 
People  often  wait  all  day  for  their  cases  to  be  heard  by  the 
judge.  There  are  many  adjournments,  which  means  that  no- 
thing happens,  and  you  have  to  come  back  to  court  again.  In 
fact,  more  than  half  of  the  women  who  complain  to  the  courts 
of  beatings  or  threats  drop  their  cases  or  withdraw  their  com- 
plaints. Certainly,  the  hassles  they  face  from  the  poKce  and 
the  courts  contribute  to  the  '*dropout  rate/* 

s 

Before  ypu  start  a  court  case  you  have  to  think  about  the 
time  you  will  be  able  to  sperxl.  You  also  have  to  deckle  if 
taking  the  man  to  court  win  be  the  best  way  to  get  Nm  to  stop 
beating  you;  sometimes  it  is  better  just  to  ntove  away  and  get 
a  divorce.  But  there  are  times  when  court  is  the  only  answer 
because  your  husband  or  boyfriend  stiA  will  not  I^Ave  you 
ak)ne;  when  that  happens  you  shouM  know  how  to  get  the 
court's  help,  wNch  is  why  this  booklet  has  been  written. 
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WHAT  TO  DO  IF  YOUR  HUSBAND  OR 
BOYFRIEND  BEATS  OR  THREATENS  YOU 

MOVE  OUT 

Move  away  with  your  cNkken.  Stay  with  a  woman  friend, 
or  with  reialives.  Do  not  stay  with  a  man  who  lives  alone, 
unless  hr  is  your  txother.  father  or  grandfather.  R  would  ap- 
pear as  though  you  were  committing  adultery.  This  ooukJ 
cause  a  custody  fight.  You  would  certainly  lose  any  chance  of 
getting  alnvony.  But  if  you  have  no  children  and  you  are 
seV-supporting.  or  do  not  need  aimony,  or  you  have  no  prop- 
erty, or  your  husband  is  not  Writing,  there  is  no  almony  or 
custody  to  lose.  Do  not  leave  your  cNldrir?  with  your  hus- 
band. You  would  seem  to  the  court  to  be  a  neglectful  mother 
who  abindoned  her  children.  TNs  would  give  your  husband  a 
strong  lega!  weapon  to  use  against  you.  He  could  try  to  wiri 
custody  of  your  cNldren,  or  threaten  to  try  <o  get  custody.  He 
could  use  this  to  force  you  to  take  less  child  support  or 
almony.  N  would  make  it  difficult  for  your  lawyer  to  get  you  as 
much  as  your  husband  can  afford  to  pay. 

SAVE  EVIDENCE 

Try  to  get  your  friends»  relatives  or  the  women  at  the 
sheKer  to  take  color  pctures  of  y6ur  injuries  as  soon  as  you 
arrive.  Save  any  torn  or  btoody  ckMNng.  The  pk:ture  and 
clothing  may  be  shown  to  the  judge  to  support  yoqr  explana- 
tk)n  of  why  you  left  your  husband..These  wilT&ssist  your 
lawyei  in  gistting  the  best  possible  settlement  in  a  divorce. 
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aO  TO  AN  EMERGENCY  SHELTER 

A  community  group  or  your  local  government  may  have 
emerger)cy  housing  for  women  and  their  cNkken.  This  is  new 
so  you  will  have  to  look  hard  to  find  it.  Call  the  local  chapter  of 
the  National  Organization  for  Women.  "NOW",  or  other  wo* 
men  s  organizations  in  your  area.  Ask  a  Family  Court  proba* 
tion  officer,  call  the  Victims  Infonnation  Bureau,  or  ask  a  tele* 
phone  infbm)atk)n  operatbr.  Many  areas  have  plans  to  open 
emerger)cy  housing  for  women  and  chiklren.  Listen  to  reports 
on  televlston,  radio,  and  in  newspapersi  for  announcernents 
of  the  opening  of  a  refuge  or  shelter  for  l|)attered  women  and 
their  children. 

CALLTHEP0Uv5  ^ 

You  shoukl  call  the  poice  during  or  immediately  after  the 
attack  or  threat.  U      want  thB  man  who  beat  you  arrested. 

Whether  or  not  you  are  tegatly  mamed  to  the  man,  if  you 
are  physically  hurt  you  may  go  to  the  poKce  and  ask  the 
poice  to  arrest  him. 

If  the  poice  refuse  to  an'est  him,  you  have  the  right  to 
make  the  anest  yourself.  This  is  called  a  "civiian  arrest."  The 
poice  must  assist  you  in  taking  the  man  to  the  police  station 
and  fining  out  the  anest  forms. 

If  the  poice  say  they  cannot  help  you  because  the  man 
is  your  husband  or  the  father  of  your  children,  write  down  the 
officers'  narries  and  badge  numbers.  Let  them  see  you  do 
tNs.  Then  report  them  to  their  commanding  officer. 
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GO  TO  COURT 

If  you  are  legally  married  to  the  man  who  beat  or 
threatened  you'  you  may  go  to  the  Family  Court  or  the  Crim- 
inal Court  in  your  county.  It  is  you  choice.  If  your  husband  is 
arrested,  tell  the  police  officer  whether  you  want  to  go  to 
Family  Court  or  Criminal  Court.  Then  ask  the  officer  the  time 
and  the  address  of  the  place  you  should  go  to.  If  you  do  rot 
want  to  make  a  criminal  complaint.  ytfU  may  go  directly  to 
Family  Court  ^hout  calling  the  police.  If  you  want  to  make  a 
criminal  complaint  and  no  arrest  was^  made,  go  directly  to 
Criminal  Court,  tn  New  Yort(  City  go  to  346  Broadway.  Man- 
hattan. 

^  If  you  are  divorced  or  not  legally  married  to  the  man  who 
beat  or  threatened  you.  even  if  he  is  the  father  of  your  chil- 
dren, you  may  QNLY  go  to  Criminal  Court.  You  may  not  go  to 
Family  Court  for  an  Order  of  Protection  if  you  are  not  married 
to  your  attacker  (You  may  go  to  Family  Court  for  chikJ  sup- 
port even  though  you  are  not  manied  to  the  father.)  If  no 
arrest  was  made,  in  He\ft  Yori(  City  go  to  346  Broadway. 
Manhattan.  ^ 


WHEN  COURT  CAN  HELP  YOU 

Family  Court  or  Criminal  Court  can  help  you  if  your  hus- 
I  band  or  boyfriend  does  any  of  thci  fonowing: 

m  Places  ;  ju  in  fear  of  physical  injury; 

(2)  Threatens  youj 
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(3)  Attempts  to  tn^jre  you; 

(4)  Injures  yot>. 

GO  TO  COURT  IMMEDIATELY— OR  AS  ^OON  AS  YOU 
ARE  PHYSICAUY  ABLE 

The  court  clerk  will  want  to  know  why  you  did  not  come 
sooner.  You  may  have  to  retum  several  times  and  wait  all 
day.  Courts  are  very  busy.  You  must  decide  if  you  can  spend 
the  time  and  if  the  court  can  give  you  kind  of  help  you 
need. 

WHAT  FAMILY  COURT  CAN  DO  FOR  YOU 

(1 )  Help  you  and  your  husband  get  counseing; 

(2)  Give  you  custody  of  your  chiklren; 

(3)  Order  your  husband  to  give  you  support  for  yourself 
and  your  chiMren; 

(4)  Order  your  husband  to  stop  injuring  you; 

(5)  Order  your  husband  to  move  out  of  the  house; 

(6)  Order  your  husband  to  stay  away  from  you  and 
your  children; 

(7)  Set  a  time  and  place  for  your  husband  to  visit  with 
ihe  chiMren; 
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(8)  Order  child  support  even  if  you  are  not  married  to  - 
«    the  father. 

However.  Family  Court  carfnot  give  you  a  divorce,  legal 
separation,  or  annulment.  For  that,  you  must  see  a  lawyer, 
*  and  the  case  must  go  to  New  York  s  Supreme  Court.  Family 
Court'  also  cannot  give  you  all  or  part  of  the  furniture,  the 
family  car,  or  part  of  the  money  in  the  b^nk  accounts.  It  can 
give  you  support  money  only.  ^ 

You  nfiay  not  seek  an  Order  of  Protectk)n  in  Famil/Court 
while  there  is  a  Criminal  Court  case  pending  on  the  same 
charge.  But  you  may  seek  support  in  Family  Court  while  a 
Cijminal  Case  is  pending.  i 

^ 

HOW  TO  GET  FAMILY  COURT  HELP 

\r  Family  Court  ask  for  an  **Order.of  Protection "  which, 
can  order  your  husband  to  stop  bothering  you  or  to  stay  away 
from  you  and  which,  may  give  you  custody  of  your  children 
and  the  other  relief  listed  atx»le.  When  your  case  is  heard, 
the  judge  will  deckle  exactly  ^at  the  Order  of  Protectiofi 
shoukl  say. 

You  will  be  given  an  appointment  to*  see  ?n  Intake- 
Probation  Officer.  If  you  want  help  immediately,  you  should 
be  seen  that  day  or  the  next  day.  The  probatk)n  interview  is^ 
voluntary.  If  you  do  not  want  to  talk  to  the  probation  officer 
you  can  file  your  petition  for  an  Order  of  Protection  without 
having  the  interview.  (Filing  your  petition  is  the  way  your  case 
gets  to  be  heard  by  a  judge.) 
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TEMPORARY  ORDER  OF  PROTECTION 

If  you  case  is  an  arpargency  and  you  are  in  immediate 
danger  of  being  irijiJred  by  your  husband,  you  should  ask  to 
see  a  judge  th^t  day  to  request  a  Temporary  Order  of  Pro- 
tection.*; A  Temporary  Order  of  Protection  orders  your  hus- 
band not  to  harm  you,  and  it  lasts  until  the  date  set  for  you 
and  your  husband  to  come  to  court  for  a  tricl.  To  get  this 
g  Temporary  Order  of  Protection  you  will  have  to  convince  the 
judge  that  you  are  desperate  anH  in  need  of  immediate  pro- 
tectior>.  You  can  do  this  by  showing  the  judge  ybur  bruises,  or 
wounds  (or  photographs  of  them>,  and  by  telKng  the  judge 
just  why  you  are  afraid.  Bring  witnesses  if  you  can.  Tell  the 
judge  what  youi  husband  did  to  your  cNldren.  If  the  children 
got  upset  and  J^ared,  tell  that  too. 

You  will  be  asked  when  your  husband  Nt  or  threatened 
you.  If  you  have  waited  more  than  two  days  before  coming  to 
court,  yocj  may  not  oet  a  Temporary  Order  of  Protection. 
Because  you  did  not  come  to  court  immediately  after  the 
attack,  the  people  at  court  will  beleve  that  you  are  not  In  \ 
danger.  If  you  are  in  need  of  immediate  protection  while  you  \ 
wait  for  the  court  hearing  date,  you  must  explain  why  it  took 
so  k>ng'to  get  to  court.  You  must  convince  the  judge  that 
there  was  good  reason  for  the  delay:  you  were  too  tadly  huit; 
or  you  did  n(rtknow  where  to  go;  or  you  were  getting  medical 
treatment. 


The  person  at  the  appointment  desk  and  the  judge  will 
both  ask  if  this  was  the  first  time  ydur  husbarxi  attacked  you. 
They  may  not  take  your  complaint  seriously  unlees  you  point 
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ogt  that  tNs  attack  was  worse  than  the  previous  ones,  that 
you  were  hurt  and  made  fearful.  If  it  was  the  first  time/  they 
will  try  to  get  you  to  forgive  him.  But  that  is  your  decision.  You 
cannot  be  prevent^ii  from  seeing  a  judge.  They  do  not  un- 
derstand that  you  felt  guilty  and  ashamed  (even  though  you 
had  no  reason  to  feel  that  way),  and  that  you  tried  to  forgive 
and  forget  the  previous  attacks.  We  know  that  it  takes  a  long 
time  for  a  woman  to  get  the  courage  to  seek  help  from  Family 
Court. 

Sometimes  people  at  court  think  that  if  a  wife  has  put  up 
with  beatings  in^he  past  she  does  not  really  need  the  Family 
Court's  help.  You  have  to  let  them  know  that  this  unspoken 
beHef  is  not  tme.  You  must  tr'll  them  that  you  are  in  need  of 
their  help  and  that  you  will  return  for  appointments.  The  fact  is 
that  many  women  do  not  return  (or  court  appointments.  They 
get  scared  and  decide  to  try  to  make  peace  at  home.  People 
at  court  often  give  this  as  a  reason  for  not  seriously  consider- 
ing a  wbman's  request  for  an  Order  of  Protection. 

ARREST  WARRANT 

The  judge  may  give  you  a  warrant  for  your  husband's 
.  arrest  instead  of  a  Temporary  Order  of  Protection.  Take  this 
to  the  police  station  in  the  area  where  your  husband  lives  or 
works  or  can  be  found.  Go  with  a  police  officer  who  is  as- 
signed to  make  the  arrest  to  identify  your  husbiind.  If  Family 
Court  is  open  (^Dnday  through  Friday.  9  AM  to  5  PM).  your 
husband  wiirbe  taken  there:  If  Family  Court  is  closed,  your 
husband  will  be  taken  before  a  Criminal  Cowrt  judge  who  will 
decide  if  he  will  be  held  in  jaiLuntil  Family  Court  is  open  or 
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release^iUKl  ordered  to  go  to  Famiy  Court.  If  it  is  late  at  night 
and  no  court  is  open,  your  htisband  will  be  held  by  the  poKce 
until  he  can  b«  taken  before  a  judge  the  next  morning. 

INTAKE  PROBATION 

If  you  do  not  need  a  Temporary  Order  of  Protection,  you 
vvill  be  given  an  appointment  to  see  a  probation  officer  first. 
TNs  officer  is  not  a  judge  and  cannot  give  you  an  Order  of 
Protection.  Probation  can  give  you  counsaing,  or  help  youv 
get  counseling  for  yourself  o>  tor  you  and  your  husband.  Pro- 
bation counseling  may  continue  for  one  or  two  appointments, 
or  until  you  or  your  husband  want  to  stop  it  to  see  a  judge. 

Probation  tries  to  find  out  if  you  want  court  action  or  other 
help.  Your  husband  will  be  asked  to  come  to  an  interview.  If 
you  come  alone,  the  probation  officer  will  counsel  you '  If  your 
husband  comes  ^Iso,  the  probation  offioir  will  try  to  help  you 
and  your  husband  work  things  oCit.  There  are  good  probation 
officers  and  there  are  bad«ones.  If  you  are  not  happy  with 
your  counseing.  you  can  end  the  probation  counseling  and 
file  your  petition  right  away.  You  do  not  have  t6  accept  coun- 
seling by  probation.  You  can  go  directly  to  the  clerk  to  file 
your  petitk>n  and  get  your  case  t>efore  the  judge. 

CLERK 

The  cleric  will  help  yog  fill  out  a  petition  asking  for  an 
Order  of  Protectior)  and  will  then  give  you  the  date  when  .you 
and  your  husband  shoukl  return  to  court  for  a  hearing  (trial) 
before  a  judge. 
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Tell  the  clerk  what  your  husband  did  to  you.  but  be  brief. 
Do  not  go  into  a  lon^  story.  The  clerk  is  not  a  judge.  You  do 
not  have  to  convince  the  cleric  that  you  .  ate  right. 

Tell  the  clerk  what  you  want  the  judge  to  do; 

(1)  Order  ^our  husl^ntl  to  stop  threatening  or  hitting 
you; 

(2)  Order  your  husband  out  of  the  house; 

(3)  Order  your  husband  to  stay  away  from  you  and  the 
children; 

(4)  Give  you  the  custody  of  the  (iNldren; 

(5)  Set  a  tinne  and  place  for  your  husband  to  visit  with 
the  children; 

(7)  Order  your  husband  to  give  you  support  for  yourself 
and  the  children; 

(B)  Order  cNId  support  even  if  you  are  ^ot  married  to 
^  the  father. 

#^ 

The  cleric  will  ask  you  to  sign  the  petition  and  swear  to 
^he  truth  of  what  it  says.  Bead  it  carefully.  Tell  the  clerk  to 
correct ^any  nristakes  you  see  in  it.  Sign  it  when  you  are  sure  it 
is  corr^. 

The  clerk  will  give  you  a  court  summons  (which  tells  your 
husband  that  ^e  must  come  to  court  and  on  what  day)  and  a 
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copy  of  your  petition  with  instructions  for  a  friend,  relative, 
sheriff  or  process  sender  to  give  them  to  your  husband.  If  a 
friend  or  relative  gives  your  husband  the  papei^,  a  police 
ofAoer  can  be  asked  to  go  along,  but  only  for  protection;  the 
poicti  officer  is  not  allowed  to  give  your  husband  the  papers. 
.  If  you  have  a  sheriff  or  process  server  give  the  papers  io  your 
husband,  they  will  charge  you  for  it  and  will  also  probably 
take  their  time.  A  friend  or  relative  is  the  better  choice. 

Whoever  gaVe  your  husband  the  papers  must  sign  the 
sworn  "affWavit  of  service''  which  you  will  receive  from  the 
derk.  TN#  affidavit  of  seutoe  mjust  be  signed  in  front  of  a 
notary  and  notarized  and  then  kept  by  you  to  give  to  the  judge 
when  you  go  back  to  court  for  your  hearing.  If  your  husband 
does  not  oonie  to  court,  this  paper  is  proof  that  he  got  the 
sumrmns  and  a  copy  of  the  petition. 

COURT  HEARING 
• 

Your  husbind  must  come  to  bourt  on  the  court  dale  set 
in  the  summons.  (The  summons  is  a  court  order  telling  him  to 
appear  in  court.)  H  he  does  W,  your  case  will  be  adjourned, 
and  you  will  be  given  a  riew  court  date.  Ask  the  judge  to  issue 
a  warrant  for  your  husbarKfs  arrest  by  the  polce.  (If  your 
husband  does  not  come  after  several  times,  ask  the  judge  to 
give  you  an  Order  of  Protectk)n  and  a  warrant.)  Wait  to  get  a 
copy  of  the  warrant.  Immediately  take  the  warrant  to  the 
polce  station  near  where  your  husband  Hves,  worths  or  can. 
be  found.  You  must  go  with  the  police  officers  to  point  out 
your  husband  They  will  arrest  him  ar)d  take  him  to  the  Family 
Court.  You  may  call  the  police  if  your  husband  comes  to  your 
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home.  Show  them  the  warrant  and  ask  that  your  husband  be 
arrested  and  taken  to  Famil)^  Court.  If  the  pofice  refuse  to 
arrest  your  husband  on  the  wanrant,  write  down  their  names, 
and  badge  numbers.  Let  them  see  you  do  this.  Call  their 
captain  at  the  poKce  station  and  tell  him  that  you  have  a 
wanrant  and  the  officers  will  not  make  the  arrest.  This  should 
get  them,  to  do  it. 

Even  if  your  husband  does  appear  in  court,  the  case  may 
still  be  adjourned  to  permit  him  to  get  fin  attorney.  (He  has  a 
right  to  a  court  appointed  free  attorney,  but  you  do  not.)  You 
shouM  have  your  own  lawyer  present.  You  will  have  to  pay 
your  lawyer  unless  she  or  he  is  a  Legal  Services  or  Legal  Aid 
attorney. 

Be  ready  on  every  court  date<even  if  your  husband  said 
he  woukj  not  be  there.  You  want  to  impress  the  judge,  so 
dress  neatly  as  if  it  were  a  job  interview.  Your  sworn  state- 
nrtents  wtH  be  good  proof  of  your  case,  but  if  you  have  witnes- 
ses, medical  reports,  and  photooraphs,  bring  them  with  you. 
Show  them  to  the  judge  at  the  hmring.  but  not  if  a  new  date  is 
being  set.  Show  them  only  if  the  judge  asks  you  to  tell  your 
story. 

At  the  hearing,  the  judge  will  try  to  determine  what  hap- 
pened between  you  and  your  husband  and  will  decide 
whether  or  not  to  sign  an  Order  of  Protection  for  you.  Every- 
thing depends  on  how  well  you  present  your  story  to  the 
judge.  Do  not  shout,  but  speak  loudly,  $k)wly  and  clearly. 
Practce  with  a  friend.  Tell  what  your  husband  did  to  you.  Tell 
of  your  injuries  and  fear.  Tell  how  the  treating  affected  your 
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children  and  if  your  husband  hurt  them  too  Make  it  short. 
Answer  the  judge's  questions  briefly.  Do  not  show  anger  with 
what  the  judge  asks  or  says  If  .  you  get  upset,  don  t  be 
ashamed  to  cry. 

Talk  only  to  the  judge  Your  husband  will  till  his  side.  Do 
not  get  angry  at  your  husband,  and  do  not  fight  with  him  or 
answer  him  back.  Do  not  interrupt  your  husband  no  mdtter 
what  he  says.  V;hen  he  is  done,  you  can  tell  the  judge  your 
side  of  the  story. 

Some  judges  are  very  sympathetic  to  battered  wives,  bui 
there  are  other  judges  who  blame  wor^n  for  starting  the 
fights  in  which  they  get  hurt.  This  is  the  gamble  whenever  you 
go  out  to  court.  The  judge  has  complete  control  over  whether 
you  gel  an  Order  of  Protectk)n  and  what  it  will  say.  If  the 
judge  believes  your  husband  and  decides  that  you  provoked 
him  or  attacked  him  first,  your  petition  may  be  dismissed  or  a 
mutual  Order  of  Protection  issued  ordering  both  you  and  your 
husband  to  stay  away  from  each  other. 

ENFORaNQ  AN  ORDER  OF  PROTECTION 

If  you  get  an  OiUer  of  Protection  and  your  husband  viol- 
ates any  part  of  it.  you  may  do  either  of  two  things: 

(1)  Call  the  police  and  have  your  husband  arrested. 
The  police  are  supposed  to  an^est  him  if  you  tell 
them  what  happened  and  show  them  your  Order  of 
Protection.  (If  the  poKpe  officer  refuses  to  arrest 
your  husband,  take  his  or  her  badge  number  and 
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whte  it  down.  This  may  force  him  or  her  to  help' 
you.)  Your  husband  will  be  arrested  and  taken  to 
'  tne  police  station.  The  police  will^ll  him  to  show  up 

at  Family  Court  the  next  morning  (or  on  Monday  if 
he  is  arrested  over  the  Ireekend),  and  shortly  after 
the  arrest  he  will  be  released.  Or 

12)  Go  tr    amily  Court  and  file  a  new  petition  called 
"VIOLATION  of  an  ORDER  OF  PROTECTION. 
The  court  will  mail  your  husband  a  sumnx>ns  to 
^  return  to  court  for  a  heahng  at  a  later  date. 

In  either  case  there  will  be  a  hearing  just  Kke  the  one  you 
had  when  you  got  the  Order  of  Protection.  Prepare  the  same 
way:  bring  witnesses,  photographs,  and  medical  records. 
You  must  Qpnvince  the  judge  that  your  husband  violated  the 
order  and  you  got  hurt  or  scared.  You  husband  will  have  a 
right  to  a6  attorney  You  should  have  your  own  lawyer  if  you 
can  afford  to  pay  one.  After  the  hearing,  if  the  judge  believes 
you.  the  judge  may  impose  strict  orders,  such  as  ordering 
your^husband  out  of  the  home,  or  putting  him  in  jail. 


WHAT  CRIMINAL  COURT  CAN  DO 

(1)  Set  criminal  charges  against  your  husband,  ex^ 
husband  or  boyfriend. 

(2)  Release  him  with  or  without  bail  on  his  promise  to 
return  to  court  for  a  hearing. 
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(3)  Adjourn  the  case  for  six  months  on  his  promise  not 
to  hurt  you  anymore. 

(4)  Order  him  to  stay  away  from  you. 

(5)  Set  a  time  and  place  for  him  to  visit  with  any  chil- 
dren. 

(6)  Sentence  Nm  to  jail  or  probation  after  a  conviction. 

Criminal  Court  cannot  decide  property  or  money  dis- 
agreements or  give  you  support  for  your  children.  If  the  man 
who  attacked'  you  is  the  father  of  your  children,  you  must  go 
to  Family  Court  to  get  child  support.  That  is  a  separate  case 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Crimini^  Court  case.  Although 
you  canr>&t  have  a  caise  about  the  iame  threat  or  attack  in 
both  Farfiily  Court  and  Criminal  Court  at  the  sanrie  time,  you 
can  have  one  case  about  the  attack  in  Criminal  Court  and 
another  case  about  support  in  Family  Court  or  divorce  and 
support  in  Supreme  Court  at  the  sanie  time. 

WHAT  HAPPENS  AT  CRIMINAL  COURT 

If  your  husba-^d  or  m&  friend  was  arrested  for  beatings 
threatening  you.  t;  ^  district  attorney  will  present  your  case  to 
the  judge.  You  must  follow  the  arresting  police  officer's  in- 
structions about  when  and  where  to  go  to  court.  If  you  are  not 
sure,  ask  the  officer  questions^  or  call  the  district  attorney's 
office  the  next  morniiwat  9:00  AM.  tell  them  the  name  of  the 
person  arrested,  aaoask  when  you  shouW  come  to  court. 
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Some  district  attorneys  aire  not  interested  in  family  vio- 
lence cases.  You  must  show  that  you  are  interested  Show 
your  evidence.  If  you  have  trouble  getting  the  distnct  attorney 
to  prosecute  the  case,  get  help  from  the  Victims  Information 
Bureau  or  Victims  Assistance  Project,  located  in  the  Cnminal 
Court  building,  or  from  the  local  chapter  of  the  National  Or- 
ganization for  Women.  "NOW.  or  from  the  people  at  a  re- 
fuge forbattered  women  if  there  is  one  iff  your  area.  The  final 
decision  about  whether  to  prosecute  is  up  to  the  distnct  attor- 
ney. If  the  district  attorney  takes  your  case  in  Cnmmal  Court, 
the  Criminal  Court  judge  can  give  you  an  Order  of  Protection, 
bi  t  you  must  tell  the  district  attorney  that  you  need  it.  The 
district  ^ittorney  should  then  request  the  Order  of  Protection 
for  you.  >.  • 

If  the  district  attorney  says  that  your  case  cannot  be  won. 
or  your  evidence  is  too  weak,  and  he  or  she  refuses  to  prose- 
cute the  case,  you  may  go  to  Family  Court  for  an  Order  of 
Protection  instead  of  Criminal  Court,  but  only  if  you  are  mar- 
ried to  the  man  who  beat  or  threatened  you.  You  may  not 
seek  a  Family  Court  Order  of  Protection  at  the  same  time  the 
case  is  in  Criminal  Court.  You  may  seek  support  *r\  fam\)f 
Court,  or  a  divorce  and  support  in  Supreme  Court  while  there 
is  acitoe  in  Criminal  Court. 


If  you  are  threatened  or  beaten  by  your  husband  or  a 
man  to  whom  you  are  not  legally  married."  and  he  is  not 
arrested  you  can  go  directly  to  Criminal  Court  to  mdke  a 
sworn  complaint.  You  will  be  given  the  complaiht  and  a  sum- 
mons and  a  court  date  will  be  set  for  you  and  the  map  who 
beat  you  to  return  to  see  a  judge.  You  may  not  give  the 
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summons  and  complaint  to  the  man  who  beat  you  Take 
them  to  the  police  precinct  in  the  area  where  the  man  who 
hurt  or  threatened  you  lives.,  works,  or  can  be  found.  A  police 
officer  will  give  the  summorts  and  complaint  to  the  man  who 
beat  you.  You  muSt  go  with  the  police  officer  to  point  out  the 
person  to  get  the  summons.  The  officer  must  sign  a  state- 
ment saying  that  he  or  she  gave  the  summons  to  the  man 
involved  You  must  keep  this  statement  to  give  to  the  judge 
when  you  go  .to  court.  ^ 

You  will  see  a  judge  on  the  date  set  in  the  summons.  If 
the  man  who  beat  you  does  not  come  to  court,  the  judge  will 
listen  to  you  and  decide  whether  or  not  to  issue  a  warrant  for 
his  arrest  by  the  police.  If  the  man  involved  comes  to  court, 
the  judge  will  Hsten  to  both  of  you  and  decide  if  either  of  you 
should  be  charged  with  a  crime  or  if  the  case  should  be 
dismissed. 

It  is  important  that  you  present  your  case  well.  Do  not 
shout,  but  speak  loudly.  sk)wly  and  clearly.  Practice  with  a 
friend.  Tell  what  the  man  did  to  you.  Tell  of  your  injuries  and 
fear  Show  pictures  of  your  injuries.  Tell  how  the  beating 
upset  your  chiWren.  Make  it  a  short  story. 

Answer  the  judge  s  questions  briefly.  Do  nof  show  anger 
with  what  the  judge  asks  or  says.  If  you  get  upset,  you  can 
cry. 

Talk  only  to  the  judge  The  man  who  hurt  you  will  tell  his 
side  of  what  happened  Do  not  get  angry  with  him.  Do  not 
fight  with  him  or  interrupt  him,  no  matter  what  he  says.  When 
he  is  done,  the  judge  will  let  you  talk  again. 
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If  the  judge  decides  to  charge  your  husbarxl  oc  man 
Wend  with  a  crime,  the  case  will  be  sentio  the  district  attor- 
ney and  bail  will  be  set.  You  must  help  the  district  attorney 
and  show  that  you  will  stay  interested  in  the  case.  You  must 
come  b  court  on  time  each  day  the  case  is  being  heard.  You 
may  have  to  go  before  the  grand  jury  if  a  weapon  was  used  or 
if  your  injuries  were  very  bad. 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO  FOR  YOURSELF 

If  you  are  not  marriedr  you  may  leave  your  boyfriend  and 
take  youf  children  with  you.^You  may  apply  for  welfare,  and 
you  may  go  to  the  Family  Court  to  seek  an  order  of  filiation  or 
paternity.  wWch  states  that  your  boyfriend  is  the  father  of  your 
chikJ  and  orders  him  to  pay  child  support. 

If  you  are  married,  you  may  k?ave  your  husband  and  take 
your  chiWren  with  you.  You  may  also  apply  to  welfare  for 
assistance  and  to  Family  Court  to  get  support  for  yourself  and 
your  cNldren.  No  one  can  say  you  abandoned  your  husband 
if  you  have  'good  cause /'  If  your  husband  was  physically  or 
mentally  cruel  to  you  with  his  threats,  you  do  not  have  to 
continue  to^leep  or  live  with  him.  and  you  do  not  lose  your 
rights  to  alimony  and  child  support  by  leaving. 

You  may  also  sue  for  divorce  or  separation  either  while 
!you  are  still  IJving  with  your  husband  or  after  leaving  him.  Go 
:  to  a  Legal  Aid  or  Legal  Sen^ices^.lawyer  for  free  advice  and 

assistance  with  the  divorce  if  you  have  no  money.  If  you  can 

pay  a  lawyer  or  vour  husband  has  a  good  income  and  a 
'  steady  job.  you  should  hire  a  lawyer.  (In  New  York,  the  lawyer  • 

can  get  his  or  her  fee  from  your  husband  if  your  hustjand  has 

the  rnoney.) 
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QUESTIONS  YOU  SHOULD  ASK  WHEN  RETAMIIN6  A 
DIVORCE  LAWYER  / 

Many  people  are  disap^nted  with  divorce  lawyers.  This 
results  from  expecting  too  rnuch  and  not  having  the  right  tools 
for  choosing  a  lawyer.  A  lawyer  is  not  a  social  worker, 
psychologist  or  confessor.  But  an  understanding  lawyer  c^n 
refer  you  to  counselors  and  psychologists  to  help  you  through 
the  stress  of  divorce. 

These  are  some  questions  you  should  ask  the  lawyer 
before  you  deckle  whether  or  not  to  hire  him  or  her. 

•  How  much  do  you  charge  by  the  hour?  For  a  first 
meeting? 

•  What  is  your  minimum  fee  for  my  kind  of  case? 

•  What  is  covered  by  your  fee? 

•  How  many  negotiating  sessions  are  included? 

•  How  many  court  appearances  are  included? 

•  What  is  your  rate  for  appearance  in  co^rt? 

•  Do  you  have  a  written  retainer  agreement  that  I  can 
sign  and  a  copy  of  it  for  me  to  keep? 

•  Can  you  suggest  a  divorce  counselor,  or  social 
worker,  cr  psychologist? 
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After  tfllrig  the  lawyer  the  facts  of  your  case  an^  how 
much  money  you  have,  ask: 

•  How  much  money  and/or  child  support  can  I  expect 
to  receive? 

•  What  property  settlement  can  I  exp^?  ^ 

•  What  part  of  your  fee  will  my  hu5t4nd  have  to  pay? 

•  Are  you  willing  to  seek  and  enforce  temporajiV  sup- 
port orders?  / 

•  Are  you  willing  to  enforce  final  orders  and  judgments 
of  divorce? 

•  What  are  your  fees  forBnforcement?  Hourly  rate  for 
enforcement? 

^  Will  you  seek  modification  of  final  orders  and  judg- 
ments if  changes  in  circumstances  justify  modifica- 
tk*-'^ 

•  What  are  the  practk:al  limitations  on  enforcement? 
Also  ask: 

•  What  should  I  do  to  help  you  with  my  case? 

•  What  do  you  expect  of  me? 

•  What  papers,  documents,  and  witnesses  should  I 
assemble  tor  you? 
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If  you  have  reservations  about  the  quaNty  of  the  lavyyer's 
responses,  or  the  style^f  the  lawyer,  shop  around.  There  is 
no  absolutely  right  apfkpach  for  a  lawyer  to  take.  You  should 
select  a  lawyer  whose  values  and  attitudes  are  simifar  to  your 
own.  This  choice  should  be  made  before  the  start  of  your 
case  and  before,  you  hire  a  lawyer.  Don't  be  afraid  to  look  for 
.  another  lawyer  if  you  do  not  like  the  first  one  youlalk  to.  But 
make  your  choice  before  the  case  begins;  people  who 
change  lawyers  mocTthan  once  after  the  start  of  a  divorce,  or 
any  other  lawsuit,  hurt  their  own  chances  of  being  Relieved 
by  the  judge  and  make  a  good  settlement  or  succ^sful  trial 
more  difficult.  Evaluation  of  the  attorney  ybu  select  to  repre- 
sent you  should  be  made  before  you  decide  to  retainiitm  or 
her.  But  if  you  must  change  lawyers,  do  so  quickly  and  only 
once  in  the  course  of  the  case.  Make  sure  that  your  new 
lawyer  has  a  cle/ir  picture  of  why  you  changed.  This  will  avoid 
repeating  your  previous  mistake  and  will  give  your  new 
lawyer  weapons  with  which  to  defend  your  change  of 
lawyers. 

There  are  so  many  lawyers  practicing  that  you  do  not 
have  to  hire  one  you  don  t  like  Ask  friends  for  the  names  of 
lawyers  they  kke.  If  you  take  the  time  to  choose,  you  should  be 
able  to  find  a  lawyer  you  trust  and  respect. 

HOW  TO  GET  ON  WELFARE 

In  order  to  receive  welfare  you  must  fill  out  an  11 -page 
application  form  and  have  proof  that  you  are  eligible.  This 
section  will  first  outkne  the  steps  in  tFTe  application  process  in 
terms  of  what  should  happen;  and.  second,  some  of  the  prob- 
if  ms  in  the  application  process. 
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AFPUCATION  PROCESS  . 
HOW  IT  SHOULD  WORK 

1 .  Pick  Up  AppKcation 

Using  the  telephone  book,  locate  the  Department  of  So- 
da) Services  nearest  your  home.  In  Nev/  York  City  call  553- 
5744.  give  your  address,  and  they  will  teH  you  where  to  go. 
Call  before  you,  go  to  make  sure  that  it  is  the  proper  office  for 
your  address  (the  place  where  you  are  staying,  even  if  it  is 
temporary).  If  it  is  not.  ask  them  to  tell  you  the  address  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Services  where  you  shoukl  go  to  maker 
an  application  for  assistance.  Advance  checking  will  save 
you  wasted  time,  carfare  and  frustration. 

The  first  time  you  go  to  the  welfare  office  you  should  be 
able  to  walk  in  and  see  the  "application  receptionist"  who  will 
determine  if  you  have  cojne  to  the  right  center.  The  recep- 
ttonist  shoukl  then  give  you  the  application  frtn.  a  '*redi- 
referer^ce  guide"  listing  papers  and  documents  that  you  must 
have  to  prove  you  need  welfare,  and  other  pamphlets  on  your 
rights.  The  receptionist  shoukl  explain  the  application  pro- 
cess and  give  you  an  appointment  to  return  for  an  interview  in 
five  (S)  days  (not  counting  Saturday  and  Sunday).  In  an 
emergency  when  you  have  no  money  for  food  and  nowhere 
to  live,  the  interview  shoukJ  be  that  same  day. 
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2.  Application  Jnteiview 

Go  home  and  fill  out  the  appKcation  fonn  and  gatheMhe 
nacesaary  documtnts  to  prove  eKgibility.  Return  to  the  center 
for  your  inten^w  oh  the  date  set.  You  ^11  see  someone  in 
the  center's  applicatioh  unit  who  will  check  the  form  and 
documents.  If  everything  is  filled  in  properly  and  you  have  the 
necessary  documents,  the'worker  will  make  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  supervisor.  The  application  supervisor,  in  turn, 
shoukl  issue  a  final,  written  decision  not  later  than  the  follow* 
ing  working  day.  A  copy  is  mailed  to  you,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  akl  you  will  receive  if  the  application  is  ap- 
proved. 

A  decision  on  the  application  may  be  delayed  if  you  need 
to  bring  wore  documents,  but  the  decision  must  be  made 
within  30  days  after  the  agency  receives  the  application  (the 
date  of  your  inten/iew).  In  case  of  immediate  need,  you  shoukJ 
receive  temporary  aid.  This  is  generally  referred  to  as  a  "pre- 
determination grant.' 

3.  What  You  Can  Get 

Welfare  gives  you  a  bulget  for  food,  ctothing.  rent,  and 
free  medical  care.  If  you  have  some  inconr)e.  you  may  be  able 
to  get  a  supplement,  medica  d  (free  medical  care),  and  foc:^ 
stamps.  (Even  if  you  are  not  eligible  for  welfare,  you  may  be 
able  to  get  medicaid  and/or  food  stamps.  Moving  expenses, 
furniture  grants  and  rent  se 'purity  deposits  are  sometimes 
available.) 
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APPLICATION  HA$8LE8: 
HOW  IT  DOES  NOT  WORK 

1.  Picking  Up  The  Form 

A  dozen  or  more  centers  in  New  York  City  have  such  a 
problem  with  long  lines  that  you  will  have  difficulty  just  getffng 
into  the  center  to  pick  up  a  form.  You  may  have  to  go  early  in 
the  morning  to  get  on  Kne. 

i  ... 

A  second  problem  may  arise  if  the  receptionist  refuses  to 
give  you  an  application  form.  Many  receptionists  believe  their 
job  is  to  screen  out  persons  who  do  not  appear  to  be  eligible  ^ 
This  is  against  State  regulatk)ns.  If  you  have  this  problem^ 
ask  to  speak  to  a  supervisor  Everyone  has  the  right  to  fill  out 
the  application  form  and  to  receive  a  written  decision  on  the 
application. 

2.  Delayed  Appointments 

Although  your  inten/iew  appointment  should  be  no  more 
than  five  days  after  you  pick  up  the  applicatk)n:  many  centers 
exceed  that  limit.  The  only  remedy  is  to  ask  to  speak  to  the 
supervisor.  The  office  manager  and  center  director  can  help. 
In  diddition,  the  New  York  City  field  manager  in  charge  of  the 
center  (whose  office  is  at  250  Church  Street.  New  York.  New 
York)  can  arrange  an  earlier  interview. 
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3.  Documentation 

According  to  the  State  regulation,  basic  facts  of 
eligibility— the  applicant's  identity,  family  size,  residence, 
rent,  and  income,  if  any— must,  be  verified  by  documentary 
evidence  'wherever  possible.  "  In  practice.  New  York  City 
welfare  employees  imoose  a  virtually  unbreakable  rule  that 
documentation  be  provided  for  each  element  of  eligibility. 

Thus,  an  appKcation  may  be  denied  because  all  birth 
records  are  in  ariother  state  arxl  therefore  identity  has  not 
been  verified. 


OoeuniMti  You  Will  Niwl 

Altiniativts 

your  birth  ceitiflcate 

your  childrvns  biith  ceitificates 

bsptismai  certificates 
passports 

school  records 

apaitment  lease 

mortgage  bill  or  statement  from 
bank 

rent  receipts 

affidavit  by  person  with  whom 
you  are  living  or  to  whom 
you  are  paying  rent 

unemployment  insurance  book 
disability  award  letter 
pay  stubs 

income  tax  forms  from  last  year 
Family  Court  Support  Order 
Family  Court  Statement  of 

Arrears— from  Accounts  and 

Records  Dept. 

your  affidavit  of  your  past 

and  present  income 
.  letter  from  your  employer  • 

Bring  originals  and  photocopies  whenever  possible.  Give  the 
wort<er  the  copies  and  keep  the  originals,  H  you  have  origi- 
nals only,  the  wortter  will  copy  them  while  you  wait  and  return 
the  originals  to  you. 
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In  those  centers  using  the  old.proaedures:  documenta- 
tion hassles  often  arise  from  repeated  rebuests  for  the  same 
proof.  Worker  'A"  will  demand  a  t)irtrrxlKtificate  and,  upon 
returning  with  the  document,  the  appHtafit  is  rebuffed  by 
Worker  '  B"  who  demands  a  baptismal  certificate  or  school 
record.  Get  the  names  of  workers  wKh  whom  you  talk  so  you 
can  protect  yourself.  Again,  make  vigorous  complaints  to  the 
supervisors. 

As  a  general  rule,  aid  shoukl  not  be  withheld  because  of 
inadequate  documentation  where  there  is  emergency  need. 
Also,  documentation  shoukJ  not  be  required  from  the  applic* 
ant  where  there'  is  a  reasonable  explanation  why  it  is  not 
*  available.  For  example:  your  husband  or  boyfriend^  will  not 
give  them  to  you  and  the  originals  are  in  another  state  or 
country;  you  lost  them  or  they  were  bumed  in  a  fire;  you  do 
not  have  the  nrx>ney  to  pay  the  fees  to  get  new  copies. 

.  4.  Past  Maintenance  ^ 

A  special  documentation  problem  called  "past  mainte* 
nance '  arises  from  a  requirement  that  you  prove  how  you 
have  ived  in  the  past.  This  is  easy  for  someone  who  has 
been  laid  off— payroll  stubs  should  be  adequat<»  proof  of  past 
maintenance.  Problems  arise  when  an  applicant  has  been 
borrowing  from  friends  or  relatives  and  a  welfare  woriter  in- 
sists on  proof  of  past  maintenance  for  several  years  past.  All 
too  often  applicants  are  rejected  despite  actual  need  tolely 
because  of  techincal  failure  to  verify  past  maintenance.  The 
proper  interpretation  of  this  poKcy  is  that  you  need  only  fur* 
nish  a  reasonable  explanation  and  proof  of  the*  manner  in 
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which  you  are  maintaining  yourself  and  have  maintained 
yourself  in  the  recent  past. 

5.  Processing  Acceptance 

Because  of  the  paper  work  involved,  it  can  take  some 
time  before  you  actually  receive  money.  You  may  be  told 
orally  or  by  letter  that  you  have  been  accepted,  but  it  may  be 
2  or  3  weeks  before  you  get  a  check.  If  you  can  prove  that 
you  have  an  emergency,  you  will  receive  the  money  sooner. 

EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE 

In  theory,  any  person  is-entitied  to  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  ife,  including  food,  ck)thtng  and  shelter.  In 
practice,  however,  wortters  are  often  #spedally  obstinate  in 
denying  or  delaying  emergency  grahts,  and  virtually  no  effec- 
tive remedy  is  availablf,  to  deal  with  an  immediate  problem. 
You  will  need  the  assistance*  of  a  welfare  advocate  if  this 
happens  in  your  case.  CaH  your  nearest  Legal  Aid  Society  or 
Legal  Services  office  by  kx)king  in  the  teleptKXtis  book.  If  you 
cannot  find  it  that  way,  call  information  and  ask  for  the  tele- 
phone number  of  the  Bar  Association.  The  Bkr  Associatton 
shouU  bs  able  to  give  you  the  nur  jer  for  the  Legal  Services 
office,  or  tell  you  if  there  is  one  in  your  area.  Call  before  you 
go  there,  because  offices  see  people  by  appointment  only. 
Tell  them  you  have  an  emergency  welfare  prt>blem  and  ask 
for  an  irDmediate  appointment.  The  k)cal  shelter  for  women 
may  have  a  warfare  advocate  who  can  help  you.  Check  with 
them.  In  addHk>n,  the  Salvatkx)  Anny,  Catholic  Charities  arKl 
some  local  chartty  organizations  may  provide  food  and  shel- 
ter for  a  night  or  two. 
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PLACES  WHERE  YOU  MAY  QET  HELP 
IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Look  for  the  local  lehapler  of  tfw  National  Organization 
for  Women,  "H0^'\  any  women's  groups,  hospital 
emergency  rooms,  or  mental  health  cinics,  vidims  infomia- 
tion  bureau.  Legal  Aid  Society  or  Legal  Service,  lawyer  refer- 
ral service  of  the  county  Bar  Association,  and  Catholic^ 
Charities.  If  you  are  unable  to  find  any  group  to  help,  try  the 
telephone  infomiation  operator,  or  a  rape  crisis  telephone 
hollne. 

NEW  YORK  CITY-LEQAL  SERVICES 

MFY  Legal  Servicet  Lsgal  Aid  Socitty 

759  Tenth  Avenue  1029  East  163rd  Strset 

New  Yofk.  N  Y:  10019  Bronx,  N.  Y.  10459 

581-2810  991-4600 
Brooklyn  Legal  Seivicet 
152  Court  Street 
Brooklyn,  N  Y.  11201 
8554003 

COUNSEUNQ  SERVICES 

Educt:tk)nal  AMance  Dr.  Martin  Symondt 

197  C«at  Broadway  Karen«Homey  Clnk: 

Ne«i  York,  New  York  10002  329  East  e2nd  Street 

4754200  <  N4W  York.  N  Y.  10021 

838-4333 

Mifwy  Street  Ssttlemsnt 

286  Henry  Street  Nationai  Congress  of 

New  York,  New  York  10002  Neighbortipod  Women 

7eft>9200  145  Skilmsn  Avenue 

FlatbushSheepshe^l  SSffi"  ''  ''''' 

Mental  Health  dnlc 
3043  Avenue  W 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11229 
78»4344  28 
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AWAIC  (Abuacd  Woman's 
Aid  in  Crisit) 
Ho(  Un«  686-3061 

666-1678 

686-3828 

Mount  Vamon  Area 
I   ,  Y..W  C.A 
45  North  Tenth  Avenue 
Mount  Vernon.  N  Y.  105S0 
.  (914)688-9892 

Women  8  Country  Houee 
P  O  Box  286 
BearsviHe.  N  Y.  12406 
(Ulster  County) 


Al  the  Queens  Won>en 
36-23  164  Street 
Flushing.  N.Y.  11358 
359-9204 

Center  tor  the  Elmination 
of  Violence  in  the  Family. 
362-51 St  Street 
Brooklyn.  N  Y. 
439-4612 
(shelter  to  be  opened) 

Sobal  Service  Dept. 
St.  Francis  Hosp4tal 
Poughl(eep8ie.  N  Y.  12601 


Victims  Information  Bureau  of  Suffolk 

501  Route  111  VIBS 
Ha'jppauge.  N  Y.  11787  Hot  Une 

(516)  360-3730  (51 6)  360-3606 


Alternatives  for  Battered  Women 
1921  Norton  Street 
Rochester.  N  Y  H609 
1-716-266-6684 
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'  EUolocy  of  Violenct:  Ovtrcomiim  Fillacioui 
R«Aioniiic  Ib  Cndrrttandinf  F«iiily  VioUnct 
And  Child  Abuat 

WhtR  I  mm  onfWiHl)  •tkvd.to  tpMk  about  ihf  m««rftt  r. 
«f  nrw  N«n  mitfvd  In  f ot  Um  Uit  irwn  yttn.  1  •swnwd  I 
«'ovM  Xdk  tkmn  f U*j)ogy  of  dmd  abMir  or  th«  ttmlofy  of 
fioWftct  «A  tilt  faoNly  I  uiitMlty  tteyght  1  «o«)4  addmi  th* 
fwttioo  of  vHat  tmm  ptoytt  lo  tbitft  lh«H  chitdf<w  md  lo 
U  viokoi  In  9Um  wordi.  1  vn  ptwfmH  to  giw  a  "Wtiat  4o 
wt  hiiov"  ffnrnlJtioii.  AfUttH.  tHat  would  tot  k»  i  pitUm 
H^y  .uotfotti  iMk.  Aflfff  tnf  ftm  of  rtaNrdi.  I  haw  fUM 

my  oftKt  «iUi  mlmivv  Upas,  romptit^r  ^ntouu  and 
rtfnnu  of  many  oUivr  Muditi  At  th»  a«|t  m  owr  rtvarch  M 
vovid'Aot  to  too  itfftcttli  lo  pttil  it  all  lofflhfr  and  fnalif  a 
rvaaonaW)  rohfrtnt  pmtiiUlion 

He«r««f.  i  tofon  to  rmwfnbrf  a  nymtwr  of  thin|i  that 
dtw  botJ»»w<  n*  about  Iht  iraditKma)  "What  cav^  child 
abww'  ^MtnUtioo  And  \  thougtii  aboot  iht  frnnn  of  m\ 
ow|t  invoiwiwnt  with  tJto  lopw  In  1970.  \  >  padyat? 
Hy^*'  vi***  Murray  Sliaoi  Ht  wa*  wrttini  a  book  with 
ftMtanfw  &(»iRnwti  ralird  Vioifntt  m  the  /ffmi/>  (1974 1  A( 
thai  unw  I  wai  Mod^ mi  itWttuoo  w«i  tod  I  bad  Itttw  inirr 
*«(  m  U4Jd>  of  vMlMfv  Of  Um  (afnd>  Myrra\  Stiatn. 
talumi  ■«>  o|inion  nofwlhtl^u.  aUrd  m*  to  rtad  ftvt  >oymal 
arttcift  of^  duld  •bMt*  aoo  adviw  htm  at  lo  whic^  two  ht 
i»ioyi4  ^Miih  hii  book  Hottni  Bolhinf  bttlar  to  do  that 
wfvWnd.  1  rooMnUd  to  rvad  tlit  arttdn  Thf>  wrrr  all  writ 
l«fi  b-.  wffll  kjtowit  at^d  %wtM  ^pminrnt  fifwrr*  in  thit  f*»ld 
HowfvfT.  1  covtdn  t  irroMfii»nd  that  tny  of  tht  artiHM  b» 
^Mrthrd  In  (ari.  Ih»>  wott  lo  abomiMMf .  1  cwildn  t  yndor 
•UM  why  an\  foomal  wootd  htm  acctfltd  thttn  m  thr  finl 
piacff  I  told  MynB>  that,  twn  gradual^  ttydrnt  not  (ar 
along  in  mv  uudm.  I  *ai  appalM  at  tht  numt roiii  fliwi  and 
pfoMtm  Ml  Iht  Mtaarrt).  And  ht  ^d.  "WtU.  if  youV*  lo 
amart-do  tomtihifii  b«ti«r  ** 

I  bttovffd  that  by  ^lakNf  tht  lonit  dau  ptraofittd  in  tht 
paptn  ai»d  rt(Mtlo|  thtfii  ihia|  apfcopruit  mttbodt  ud  data 
■nalym  lactini^uot.  it  would  b«  poiaiWt  to  antw  at  nmptola- 
ly  iifftrtnt  tk^^'iatiohi  of  ibt  gMoratlw  eayi#t  of  cilid 
abuv  1>ial  wat  ptvcwty  wbat  Vdid  I  Iboyfbt  tht  .^lUnt 
suiht  bt  ^WNht4.  look  niet  oo  my  nta.  pvHtapa  hvlp 
ow  l»i  a  job.  b«l  cortamly  no  morv  than  that  Howtvtf,  lo  fn> 
•MTfmt.  I  appawwUy  Mifvtd  ttf  a  homtt  t  ntu  Thtfv  wtr? 
mmy  paoplt  who  mm  my  dMIfifiH  vtth  tho  <vfrt«t  r? 
atareb  a«d  wry  dtfaatlallad  with  a  itrtct  paychotogKal 
appmb  10  cbdd  abyit  tUm  p^fk  latchtd  oo  lo  ihU  litUt 
p%ftf  and  1  fooaa  aiyitir  tnwlia|  a  let  and  pftvntlni  tht 
Mmt  moiofftal  avtr  aN  om  afain 

la  ih«  coom  of  my  naftta.  I  malted  that  Uw  »apM»  to 
wbkb  1  |ad  ob|>rla<  watt  mi  tacoftioM  lo  iht  rult  but 
raibaf .  lb#y  mn  tht  ndt  U  w«  Ml  oMMial  to  ftod  iptaban 
makioi  CMMtaoi  ahd  fUffant  mtthodo;ocifal  tfron  in  thtb 
tftbru  lo  amm  at  comImnm  abMt  Iht  cauan  of  cbdd  abuta 

Gtm»  ihu  sitoallofi.  I  ba«t  dttidtd  lo  modifv  tht  pttatnu- 
ttOA  I  had  orifHialh  pitnntd  to  |ivt  ieda\  A  div-u^u<>ri  nf  tht 
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ttlolofy  of  rtolmct  a^d  child  ibutr  ihould  txamint  tht  rvki 
of  tvldvnc*  that  aypport  wtll  known  ciuial  txplanaliont.  at 
Wffit  «^  ufflply  txamint  thf  txpl<iiatif>ni  th>rn«tUrv  Wjf  nttd  , 
lo  aa  ^*Ho»  do  w«  kfw>»'  it^"a>  wtll  at  "Wnai  do  wt  Cnow^" 
rWhirthtr  convinctd  o(  tht  valut  uf  (hit  appmarti  lor  mv 
^mtfitbuon  today  whtn  1  rt  rtid  i  ptpti  that  td  ^l»ff. 
formtr  'btad  of  lh«  Wfict  of  Child  Dtvtlopmtnt.  prtwnitd  at 
tht  Finl  NiboAat  Conftrtnc*  on  Child  Abuw  and  St|lrct  in 
AilanU'  tait  vtar  \  I976i  Ztfirr  tatd  that  child  ibu«f  rrttirch 
m  197f  to  whtrt  mtnUI  titntit  rtttarrh  wat  20  yvan  i|o  \ 
btlitvt  that  O  an  impotUnt  point  of  dtpariurt  *n  irekmf  to 
undtrttand  tht  cauatt  of  child  abyw  Thut.  I  would  fim  hkt 
to  tRamtot  ttfht  ma^  probkmt  with  thr  rtitirrh  to-datt 
Tbtn.  I  will  Idk  aboyt  tbt  preliminary  intormitMn  »t  dn  havt 
about  tbt  cauttt  of  rhUd  abuit  and  famtU  >toltnc«  I  w^fl  con 
cludt  tht  prtirntation  «^tth  tomt  tug|f tlton«  for  fututr  rritaict\ 
dirtciiont  which  focut  not  on  tht  tubttantiT^  i>tur>  but  fAthtr 
on  tht  uchntcal  ttiut  of  how  wr  ihould  approach  tht  itud>  of 
child  abvtt 

tu^^  tbkid  abtm  (iitarchtrt  wtrt  p^'vtiriant.  p^^chiitmtt. 
social  wofktn  and  olhtr  cltniciin^  Thtit  work  ^tcd  on 
at  hand  caitl  Control  r^^Dt  »rfr  rafrl\  ukrO  AtmuM  un> 
Uyrmh ,  tht  cooduiiont  dfawn  b>  tht»*  rr^tarchtf^  dtali  with 
ptraonality  and  tomt  locial  Iriiu,  whirh  trt  taid  to  rhafi''tpr 
i«t  child  ibtttfrt.  Howtm.  tackm|  control  yroup<.  tht 
rtatarchtn  bad  no  wav  of  knowinf  «htthrr  tht  traiu  thrv  ftit 
wffft  cauully  aaaoctat*d  with  child  abutr  wrrt.  in  facA  nvtr 
rtprtttnitd.  undtr  rvprtitnt#d,  or  umilarl)  rtpmtnttd  in  thr 
population  «t4ar|e.  Thut.  on  tht  batn  of  tht  tarty  rtttarch.  It 
wat  liynpoulblt  tn  dtttrmint  whtther  c«rUin  pi\rholof.cat 
faciort  mftf  ca^  )v  aatnciattd  with  child  abutt  In  fact,  at  I 
rt-rtad  tht  tarfy  artidta  on  child  aboat.  and  t«tn  tomt  of  thr 
currtnt  artlcitt  whkh  purport  lodorumrnt  numtrau*  ptvcho 
lofical  UalU  aaaocialtd  with  ch/id  ibutt  I  find  profOtiof  my 
MudtnU.  my  htlfbbort.  my  wift.  myitlf.  and  my  ton  It 
would  almoU  aarm  that  aorht  of  thtit  rtwirchtrt  arr  fifht 
whtn  thty  condudt  that  child  abuitrt  ait  i  random  now- 
itction  of  tht  population.  Howtvrr.  thttr  'rtMirc^  dott  not 
tdl  u»  anythinc  Btcavar  rontiol  poupa  wtrt  not  uttd.  thtrr  n 
abtoluuty  no  baak  upon  which  lo  draw  any  condutiont  what 
aetm 

Lot  m  look  at  a  ipadnc  tvamplt.  Suppoat  a  rtatarchtr  lavi 
that  10  ptrctnt  of  bu  lampit  of  child  abui«r«  ba«r  c«ruin 
nturoiocleal  ImpairmtnU  Don  ht/iht  ull  ut  what  ptrc«ntaft 
of  tht  population  at4ar|t  haa  thoat  lamt  nturolofical  impair 
mtnu^  Tht  Stolt  (1M3|  study  of  mtntal  iilofu  in  Mtdtown 
MaahatUn  fovnd  that  aa  many  aa  80  p»rc»nt  of  a  randomly 
aatoettd  pef«latie«  vvr?  phyakally  and /or  ptycholofkally 
Mr.pMrod  by  paydiolytleal  diatrtai  Thattfort.  to  la)  that  SO 
pfitoni  of  abutrti  art  unpalftd  by  paycholoftcal  diatrtu  may 
Ml  (act  Man  only  Oiat  paycholotical  dtttmt  u  In  m  way  ipt- 
rifkatly  aaaoctaltd  with  child  abuam  In  tht  abaanct  of  con 
trol  potifa,  aaony  wch  oMdaitOM  about  tht  taum  of  chdd 
abiuv  aft  not  wry  mcahlnfful  It  hai  only  bton  m  tht  laat 
ttiiaf  or  fMf  yaan  ihat  child  abuia  rtwarch  haa  b»fun  lo  ran 
•idtr  tht  IndMion  of  randomly  adtcitd  or  matdiod  conttot 
groMpa  In  ibidy  aampitt 

A  lacond  proWtm  of  much  maarch  to-datt  bat  bttn  tht 
utt  of  tht  mtdical  or  tpidrmiolufical  modtl  Thtl  rtttarch 
paridtgm  furrtt  a  ronttriritd  and  narto*  focut  on  tht  tludi 
of  child  abMt.  Whtn  aiitmptinf  to  tiplain  individual  caatt  of 
i  phanomtnon'i  ecturft net.  tpldtmlolofitU  Und  lo  look  for 
comntoAahtiM  pmtnt  or  facton  ibaant  in  that  phtMmtMO. 
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All  fpi^mtolofiit  looking  for  the  cauM  of  L«g(onnaln 'i 
wotild  ffvanrtnt  ftcton  that  trt  commen  lo  proptt 
wild  K««f  thff  4wM#  Mid  abMnt  imofii  pvoplt  who  do  noi 
litvt  tht  imm*.  M*<Sk:«)  rf«rarchrn  irt  trained  to  think  of 
btba\ioial  malfunctioni  or  dvifunettoni  u  b'^ing  eauitd  by 
out  or  two  frrmi  or  toxint  jn  thf  indindual  Thr  probttm  ii 
lhat  •  pvadifm  of  ivttarch  wrtiich  tiplMns  a  plimomtnoft  on 
tht  hmn  of  ont  or  two  faaor%.  or  a  combination  of  a  f»« 
(«0ort,  t*nd«  to  omit  from  conndtratiofi  tti*  com^i  mtim 
of  tinibttt  and  muracttoni  cf  variabtot  that  uv  part  of  tht 
carnal  txptanation  of  locial  bahavtor.  Tha  ma4ical  modal.  Uia 
"laarch  lor  iht  (arm  tKhmqua/*  ii  biappropnata  lo  tha 
analyiH  of  looai  phanomtna  bacauia  it  uiai  a  biolof  leal  mrta- 
^or  for  locial  behavior  Child  abuM  U  a  loctal  phanomanon; 
not  a  btolofical  or  madKal  phanomanon.  h  cMnet  ba  atudiad 
by  Viaarch  fot  tht  farm  tachnlqwat.** 

Tha  numriDui  tiudias  of  violanca  and  cliild  abHM  rUMi 
hava  baan  ctrt>ad  out  ovar  tha  latt  20  yatn  art  txampitf  of 
tha  proMamt  with  tha  mrdical  modal  aiplination  of  chUd 
abuia  Mott  of  thaaa  itudiai  art  capaMa  of  axplainknf  only 
four,  to  A«a  parrant  of  tht  virianca  found  In  *ha  dapandtnt 
vanaMa  bacauia  tha  rawarch  ii  limltad  lo  looking  at  only  ona 
Of  two  cAUMi  Tartabla»  Tha  ituditi  do  not  conudar  patta/^i 
of  vartaMaf.  lhay  do  not  conudar  tima  or^'.\ha>'  do  not  uia 
mulupla.  rafraMion  lachniquai  of  anaJyiU  ot  pathanalyito 
ta^hnti^uat.  thay  do  not  avan  oeniidar  bitatactkm  tfftcu. 

Tha  tstra  y-chromoioma  arfumant  It  ^  jthar  axampla  of 
tua  tp^damidoficaJ  approach  It  wu  only  a  month  ifo  that  1 
haard  a  promtnani  diravtor  of  a  wciaJ  wnrtca  ifancy  ttata  that 
ona  of  tha  cautal  faclort  of  chUd  abuia  and  aiolanca  in  Amari* 
ca  to  tha  prtianca  of  an  txtra  y-chromotoma.  This  Ijfdividttal 
arguad  that  HttK^d  Spack.  tba  man  who  murdatad  nlna  nuftat 
•Ofna  ytan  ago,  p^iaauad  thii  i vira  y<chremoioma.  Wall,  It  lo 
happtni  thai  RtdtW^  Spack  didnt  hava  an  axtra  y<hromo- 
some  <Shah.  1970a;  1970b)  In  fact  by  1971.  tha  thaory  of 
tha  tura  y«hromoioma  u  a  viabla  axplanatton  of  nolanc* 
had  batn  totally  diiprovan  Howtvar.  an  apidtmloloficil  or 
magical  ipproKh  tanOi  to  ancouraga  notions  luch  ai  that  of 
tha  aatra  y<hromofoiiit  l^acauit  It  tandi  to  focus  on  ona 
fact*  on*  %anaMa.  om  IK"*  *  >^ 

Lat  M%  look  at  a^mort  peiitl«a  tumpla  of  tha  raiaarch  doiia 
by  wctotogtil  Kobarl  iokol  at  Dpnniouth  Collaga  (1976).  Ha 
found  that  tha  viriabMi  ul  t^ital  clisi  and  leclal  straM  wart 
compitttly  unralatad  to  child  abuia  potantkal.iti/ian  axamMad 
oti  ar  J  ttmt  Howrvar.  he  wtnt  on  to  usa  mora  appropriata 
analytical  tachmquat  Ht  then  found  that  thara  li  a  vary  strong 
inuraclion  rffact  such  that  a  comblnatien  of  cartain  mmmt 
found  among  cartain  ptopit  in  ctrtain  social  groups  doas.  In 
fact,  craata  child  abuia  poUntial.  Thus  in  tha  araa  of  chUd 
abuia.  if  you  look  for  fariablas  u  apMamiolofMs  do-o«a 
vaitabta  at  a  tima^ou  ara  likaly  to  ruta  out  ciass  and  Urtv 
as  causas  Tha  ftlavanc>  of  Hms  and  stfaas  as  causal  facion  Is 
daar  oniy  if  tha  inlaractien  afftct  batwaan  tha  two  la 
aBawilntd. 

Tha  third  paoWam  of  much  child  abuaa  laiaarch.  partkular* 
ly  that  conducted  by  thoia  in  tha  fWids  of  madicina,  psychia* 
tiy  and  social  work,  m  tht  fallacy  of  t§tm  lima  priority  Mar  y 
rasaarchan  haw  Undad  lo  allrlbuu  causal  status  to  vailaMat 
which  may  havt  octurrad  or  artiana/far  tha  vioiant  or  abusi«a 
act  For  axampW.  abuiars  hava  baan  dascHbad  as  paranoid  and 
daprassad  This  Hnding  »  typically  basad  on  an  inUrviaw  wtth 
a  wispmsd  partnt  aftar  thay  ha«a  brought  thair  child  to  a 
dtnic  or  an  amargancy  room.  Qn  tha  baaa  of  such  stadias  wa 
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cannot  condudt  thai  thria  psychological  Uaiat  tiistad  btfora 
tha  abusiva  act  took  placr.  It  is  juit  as  potsibit  that  baaig 
labakd  a  chad  abusar  contribuuito  tht  crtation  of  thast  ps> 
choiogical  sUUi  After  tht  \ioltnt  inctdant.  Tht  lama  lint  o* 
rtavontng  that  argutt  that  child  abuwrt  srr  paranoid  and  t*ia 
psriAoia  n  a  cauw  ofchild  abuv,«ould  ttad  ont  lo  conduc 
that  paranoia  »  tht  cau%r  of  ttUing  iprtdmg  ticktti  btcauv 
paopit  who  raeaivt  ticktU  land  lo  act  paranoid  what  th* 
pol«ct  officar  approachti  tham. 

Tha  fourth  ma)or  problam  of  many  child  abusa  studm  • 
tha  fallacy  of  tha  laaich  for  tht  ptrfrct  association.  ThK  falia 
nous  raaioning'undtrlif  I  tha  argumant  that  bacauia  somt  rich 
paopla  abuia  thtir  children,  pomtk'  or  low  locio^cooomie 
status  cannot  ba  a  cauit  of  child  abuia.  Thrat  of  ihc  four 
critarta  for  damonstrating  a  cautal  axplanalkw  in  tht  locia. 
loancai  art:  11  that  an  association  ba  dtmoostratad  to  bt  of  a 
significant  magnitudt  and  a  constUtnt  psttara.  2l  non-spunous, 
and  3)  basad  on  an  tiubltshad  timt  ordtr  anal  tht  c|Utal  fK- 
tor  pracada  tha  osutrd  factor!  In  ordtr  (o  condudt  that  locio- 
aconomic  status  or  occupations]  prtittga  is  a  causal  factor. 
It  is  not  nacassar\'  to  prove  ths|  oil  poor  peopk  sbuit  tntir 
children  and  that  absolutely  ro  rich  people  abus^  (heir  chU 
dran  One  must  simply  esublith  a  relationthip  between  a 
factor  and  child  abuse  or  violence,  to  lUppAsrt  the  claim  of 
causality  of  a  factor  There  need  nor  bt  a  ptrftct  SMocicrioo 
There  are  those  who  take  the  fallacy  of  perfect  association 
10  an  teen  further  extreme,  sayli^  that  a  factor  must  eaplaNi 
100  percent  of  the  variance  and  that  there  ma)'exiit  lyi  other 
facton  which  can  explain  a  phenomenon  Again,  a  fac*or  does 
not  t«en  hare  to  show  a  na^o^  association,  t\  does  not  have  la 
explain  90.  90,  or  even  75  percent  of  the  variance  A  fa^ 
need  onty  Ir  have  aaiifiiAcanr  association ,  2l  have  taken  place 
before  Ihe  violent  or  abusive  act;  and  3)  be  ndn  ipurious 

The  critartan  thai  an  assoctatton  between  variables  be  non* 
spurious  is  very  Important  Take  for  example  the  relatkHiftiip 
between  alcohol  and  violence  It  is  commonly  held  that  peo- 
ple who  drink  excauivf  ly  Und  to  be  violent,  and  that  people 
whb  drtnk  tend  lo  abuse  thttr  children  However  the  causal 
relationihip  Implied  here  between  dm  <  and  violence  tendi  to 
dtuppear  vbaa  you  investigBU,whather  people  believe  they 
will  or  wlU  not  be  held  rasponiible  for  thetr  actioni  whan 
drunk  A  story  told  b>  Murray* Straus  illustrstat  this  point 
well.  A  counselor  was  intanriewing  a  couple  with  a  history  of 
wife  abuse  The  counwlor  asked  the  husband,  **Why  do  \  m 
beat  up  your  wife^*'  The  husband  responded.  **1  can*!  control ' 
myself.  I  drink  and  *1  |ust  loss  control.  1  black  out "  The 
counselor,  being  a  vary  wisa  parson,  asked.  nVd,  why  doni 
you  shoot  har  or  sUb  har?**  The  huiband  bad  no  response  la 
that  bacauas  tha  only  answer  be  aould  have  given  would  ba, 
1  cM*t  SUb  or  shoot  my  aife.  1  might«Vft  |Mr  **  He  faiew 
vary  wall  what  ba  was  doing. 

Tha  rasaarch  evld^nca  shows  lhat  people  da  gel  drunk  end 
beat  their  vivas  Md  chlldiaa.  bat  thay  are  fully  awara  of  what 
they  aia  doing.  So  aware  In  fad.  that  people  «M  dilak  know 
ing  that  thair  HMbrtatioo  wH  pn  thaa  an  aicuaa  for  lhair 
vlolaiiea.  Thus.  |he  conmonlv  liMmed  aaaodalioa  bttwaao 
alcohol  and  violanca  lands  to  be  spurious. 

The  recant  Ibaory  that  the  nalng  unamployiMul  ralet 
Maociaiad  with  the  rtsliig  ghtfd  abuse  stallstia  eiaapUnH  • 
nflh  problam.  thai  of  the  "acotogtc*!  taBacy.**  Uluttlvaly.  ^ 
notion  that  unamploymeni  is  causally  tvlatad  lo  chid  •bu>' 
makes  sense,  givdn  the  fact  that  rasaasch  taaiM  la  iadkaia  Ihi* 
unamploytd  people  ait  mofv  Ukely  to  abuse  thair  chlldrao 
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h4  ««mt.  It  ta  iMPfrayitaif  to  Inttiprvl  tndivMual  tthtflor  on 
'vf  fk  of  an  f  tamlMlioe  of  itfitftU  raitt  Tht  uhiwitton 
ta4.  oMIi  uMmplojnanit  rat«t  ani  chiM  abuw  ralm  art  ruing 
i>t  •oiUMif  i»o«»  than  mat  tut  ftui  art  ming  Mmiiltaiit- 
oy«l.  lit  cmitM  conduct  that  VMMfloytd  pto^  art  abuv 
irt  tht«  clrtl*tn  from  iktM  lUllitlrf  Ia  fact,  tvtfi  If  Mh  (ht 
vn^^nptoyRWflt  nirt  m$  'hr  of  child  ak«w  itcrtaird,  vt 
vouid  not  liAo«  if  HMmptovf  d  ptoptt  who  bad  bocomt  tit' 
p^oyti  had  Hop^  abyung  thtir  cbUdrtn.  pwrt  art  any 
nvrhbtff  of  ^avyWt.  If  bo<  accwau.  hypoihtm  to  tipUin 
thai  rttottoiuhip  ^orlntuiict,  tht  limiilUntoui  dtCToaat  In 
vfirmplornitnt  and  cbUd  abifit  ralot  may  mtan  that  hot4iM 
foiunittn  ban  fooiid  tmploynitnt  add.  thin,  ttit  racotM 
ratt  of  child  abvit  baa  riowod  down.  Tht  potnt  It  that  vt  nratt 
4)>#ition  whathtff  a  ilAtHtK  acCyaliy  bi4iraut  tomttbing  about 
indif  idval  bohavior  or  whtthtr  it  b  Mioply  an  bK^tnlai  aiao- 
ctatiofi  btiwton  ratM  ' 

Thr  MBth  pr«bttni.  and  my  rtitardi  i»  not  frtt  of  thb  dtfl- 
rtmr> .  K  that  our  aoalym  of  tht  cayiM  of  child  abuir  art 
tv  p«c«i)>  botrd  on  at-hand  diptcal  and  mtdicil  tm»%,  caatt 
that  haw  bt«fl  orficiallv  labtWd  »  chdd  abyir  cam  Meat  of 
tht  mtatvh  to-dait.  and  thn  mdotfn  f  of  tht  11  proitcU 
cwrrtftti)  fyndtd  by  Uit  National  C*niaf  on  Child  Abtut  and 
Ntgttf I.  dtpnt  child  abww  in  utrm  of  tht  catm  which  art 
idtntifttd  Of  caught  b>  child  prouctlon  irrvietft,  uilt  agtn- 
r%9\  local  rhapim  of  tht  Socitty  for  tht  Prt«tntlon  of  Cfvtl> 
t>  to  fhildftn.  tic  Tbt  italniict  of  uich  aftnciti  ftfltct  an 
ovrf-rtprpitnution  of  poor  ptop4t.  Wack'ptoplt.  marginal 
ptopit,  and  tpaniih-aptaliing  ptoplt.  Tht  condusion  gtntnlly 
tfravft  from  thtit  ««t»ticft  »  that  dMcrtminatlon.  or  iKk  of 
inltgTMioc!  Mio  iDCiot> .  >  lomthow  caytally  rtUtod  to  child 
abtt«t  Tliia  wm  t  thtor)  whwh  I  aectptt^  for  a  long  timt 
until.  Ibroygh  my  own  rtttarch.  1  rtaiutd  that  It  la  poiaibit 
UmI  thr  tactor%  auoaattd  with  bt«ng  twintradt  to  bting 
labHtd  icayghti  a  cblid  abyatr  art  confoondtd  with  tht  far 
ton  aMociatH  vilh  bci^  a  child  abtiitr  Thit  b  a  proWtm  of 
aych  magnltydr  thpi  out  cannot  know  for  ctttAin  whtthtr 
povtrtjr  cMMtt  child  abwtt  or  wbttbtr  povtrty  iMhtt  tht 
pofMtt  wlMraMt  to  gtumg  caught.  ' 

NH  Pyltk)  <1N9K  who  ityditt  crtmital  and  drrlant  bt 
bavtaf.  baa  argytd  (or  ynn  that  yoo  HbAoi  try  to  tiplain 
tht  raywi  of  ddlnqvtoc>-.  drvwncy.  and  criminal  bcbarior  b>- 
Mttrvitwtfig  mmattt  bi  pnaoni  A  Mod)  of  loch  a  populatkin 
It  a  ilud>  of  tht  ynActoMfyl  rrimloali.  tht  ontt  who  hart 
batft  tayght  Similarly ,  n  »  tht  lycvtarfyl  child  abytart  that 
wt  dmit  anow  about,  thott  who  art  miulaitd  from  tht  offi- 
cial rtportmg  tytttm  An>  taplanatlon  of  tht  cautat  of  child 
aboit  aHMt  ubr  aucb  i-><iiiridualt  bito  cooudtratioo.  Thia 
mtani  that  our  rtfaarch  can  no  longtr  ukt  a  ihort-ait  to 
tftfinbii  child  abutt  by  ia>'big  that  cbiM  abutt  b  rtpnaaoi»d 
by  all  tht  CMtt  that  comt  to  ibt  attaotloo  of  tht  aytborttka 
Wbtn  tht  tbrat  ybar  Ibn^ing  ptrio^  of  tbt  imarcb  proitcta 
ipamarid  by  tbt  N'atloMl  Ctoicr  on  Cbdd  Aboat  and  Ntgltci 
t«»4i.  wt  an  |o«g  lo  ki»o«  a  lot  aboot  wbo  ftu  caught  and 
why  UMy  |M  cau^t^  but  ultbMitly.  wt  wKl  probbMy  Imow 
«try  httlt  ibo«t  vbpi  aMaaa  paopit  lo  abutt  tbtb  dilldrtn 
thia  b  not  to  My  tbal  tbb  bind  of  rttnrcb  prttmu  uiwlth  no 
attdinw  at  ab-tt  4om  and  111  prtaant  aomt  of  that  trtdtntt 
*dftlv  Howtvtr,  thb  Mnarth  pmnta  ut  with  tttdtntr  of 
aianriatiom.  aat  cbutal  tiationibipt  It  prttrnU  powibllititt 
i»f  tinabltt  aiaonatH  with  child  abutr  which  ihould  not  bt 
conudrttd  at  cauiai  tsplananoni 

Tbt  aatanih  prnblim  b  that  cauaai  rttatlonihipa  and/or 


conduMoni  ttnd  to  rttult  from  potthot  taaminatloni  of 
data  A  «tr>'  wcll  ltnown  study,  ont  in  fact  that  I'vt  tonaulttd 
for  Ihift  ytart.  b  a  pnmt  tiamplt.  Thf  rrtrarchtn  conttruct- 
td  tht  longpai  ini>rvftw  ichrdulr  ihty  though  wti  itnablt. 
adrnmbttM  It.  codtd  it.  put  it  m  a  compuitr  and  iprnt  two 
and  ont^alf  ytan  playing  with  thr  dau  to  tot  what  thtngi 
fit  toftlhtr.  In  my  opinion,  that  b  not  a  tta  for  cautal  rtla  * 
tionthlpa.  It  It  a  gold-mining  optration  which  loolu  for  atto* 
ciationt'and  nothing  mort 

TABLE  1;  EDUCATION  BY  CHILD  ABUSE 


Yaartof  EdusMmn 

AbutadChiW 

Did  Not  Abuta 

Total 

04 

24 

11 

35 

79 

42  . 

46 

99 

1012 

140 

104 

244 

tomt  colltft 

13 

17  . 

colltft  dtfrvt 

2 

6 

9 

fraduatt  ttwdv 

2 

2 

4 

Total 

223 

193 

409 

TABLE  la: 

EDUCATION  BY  CHILD  ABUSE 

Yaan  of  Education 

Abutad  Chilfl 

Old  Not  Abutt 

11% 

6% 

79 

19\ 

25% 

1012 

BJ\ 

56% 

lomt  colttgt 

6\ 

9% 

coMa9r  dtf  tt 

1% 

3% 

fTMluatt  ttudv 

1% 

7% 

Total 

100% 

100% 

TABLE  lb:  EDUCATION  BY  CHILD  ABUSE 


Yaan  of  Education 

04 

79 

1012 

torn*  colltft  * 

CdlOft  tftftt 

graduatt  tiudv 


Abutad  Child  Otd  Not  Abutt  Total 

69%  31%  100% 

49%  57%  100% 

57%  43%  100% 

57%  100» 

25%  75%  100% 

50%  50%  100% 


Tbt  tigbtb  proMtm  b  that  of  an  inappropriau  mtlho4olO' 
glal  approach  lo  tbt  prtttoution  of  ubular  dau.  It  it  a  prob- 
Itm  which  bat  plagwtd  t«tn  tht  daai^c  'tatarchtn  In  tbt  fltl4 
of  child  abuat.  Ut  ut  look  at  TaWt  1  which  prttmo  tbt  rtU' 
tioiuhlp  bttwttn  education  and  child  abutt  (Tabit  1  prtttnu 
dau  from  an  actual  atudy  of  abytrl.  In  thit  uMt  tht  mda- 
ptn4a«t  or  propoatd  cautal  wartablt.  b  *'t4ucalion  *'  Tbt 
dtptn4tnt  tartablt.  tbt  factor  whictt  wt  art  trymg  to  txplain, 
it  "child  abutt  "  In  or4tf  to  tun4ardiJt  tht  daU  and  intttprtt 
Ibt  UMt  wt  mutt  flnt  ptrctntagr  tbt  raw  dau  Tbtrt  art 
tbrtt  wtyt  to  prtatnt  tht  ptrctnUgtd  dau.  Tht  flnt.  wbkb, 
actually  rtttali  nothing,  would  bt  to  dmdt  thr  nymbtr  of 
caitt  In  tjch  ctll  b\  thr -totti  numbtr  of  caiti  in  iht  UMt 
(N-409|  Doing  thti.  howttrr.  rtvtali  nothing  about  tht  pot 
tIMt  aitociation  bttwttn  tducation  and  child  abutt.  Tht 
itcond  approach  la  to  ptrctntagt  in  tbt  dirtction  of  tbt  dt. 
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^n#tnt  vambto  In  la  prrcenUfH  thr 

#ir*niofl  of  Chf  ^prndrnt  ^ftnaMr  b>  dividing  tht  numbrr  of 
9mf*  in  ttch  c*ll  b V  iht  loUt  numbrr  of  cmr%  m  tacti  catr^on 
of  tht  dtprncknt  vinablr  Thf  qurUior,  in\*erert  b\  tMn 
atv^rt^*^*^  I*  "Hhii  prrrtnt  of  e hild  abjN^ri  hixt  N' amount  of 
rducation'*"  dm  fiance  it  wouid  appear  that  tnr  m<  >t  ttkf 
t\  abyirrt  arr  thow  «iih  10  U'  vrart  of  rduration  xi^"*  uf  thr 
abuwn  had  1012  >ran  of  Khoolinfl  Howrvrr.  Ihi^  ronflu 
Mon  It  miUMdini  For  ont.  it  »impl\  pm«nt>  ihr  rduraoonal 
drtirtbuiKWi  Qf  chi)d  abuwn  One  %ould  ftpftl  theft  lo  t>* 
more  abvwn  in  ihe  10  lo  \2  yfart  of  eduraiion  eaUfon  .  b* 
cAuw  mmt  of  tbt  popvtaiwn  of  the  United  Siatet  falU  into 
thi»  ranfv  <th»  mtdian  number  of  yean  of  uhoohng  for  the 
population  Hbttwrfn  11  and  I2l 

What  »t  nftd  lo  kno«  it  not  what  the  tducation  of  the 
child  ibUMT  it.  but  what  prrcvnufr  of  rhUd  abuwn  ha\e  'k' 
\nn  of  tdutation  and  whai  prrc*nt  of  peopk  with  that 
of  Hiiratton  do  not  abuw  thtir  children  In  other  wordt.  are 
pMptf  with  oflf  le>el  of  education  more  or  leu  likfjv  to  »buw 
the ir  children'*  To  antwf  r  this  ourition.  one  muit  prrcenl«|e 
*  the  uble  in  the  direction  of  the  independent  >v.4ble  a»  we 
have  done  in  TaWe  lb.  From  thi»  Ubirit  can  be  iren  thai  the  ^ 
freatett  difference  between  abuien  and  non  abuier»  U  at  the 
loweM  and  hifhett  end»  of  the  education  continuum.  In  other 
wordt.  thott  with  the  leaat  education  are  most  likely  to  abuie. 
white  the  mo«t  educated  are  the  leatt  likely  to  abuie 

ThU  K  a  m>'  timpte  eaampte/but  It  doet  derron urate  that 
different  retulu  can  be  obtained  from  the  urrte  data  iel,  de- 
pending  oq  how  the  data  are  preiented  in  tabular  form 

In  the  l»t  ten  vean.  the  tuue  of  ctiild  abuie  ha»  become  a 
priority,  the  federal  government  decided  that  child  abute  »ai 
an  important  area,  agenc^  decided  thu  thu  w«  i  problem 
they  wanted  to  confront,  and  we*w  engafed  in  a  head  long 
niih  to  th'  to  undenUfld  the  cauiet  of  child  abuie  and  to 
tolve  the  proMem  A  ilde^ffect  of  thn  focut  of  atlentmn 
hM  been  a  tendency  to  accept  and  repeat  conduiiont  «ith 
lltUe  critical  awareneia  WueitwnaMe  tutmict  are  cited  and 
rtciied  until  the>:  become  accepud.  at  fact,  until  they  are 
accepted  as  common  knowledge.  However,  many  of  theie 
tutiaiiet  are  a  product  of  a  kind  of  lUtittiral  alchemy  For 
an  aaample.  let  us  took  at  the  national  statistica  on  the  inci- 
«ertce  of  child  abuie-  The  only  reputable  Tigurei  are  thotr 
prtiente^  b>  Davk  Gil  fl970l.  Too  many  othei  reiearrhen 
pi^nt  national  sUtistici  which  are  developed  through  pro- 
tections made  on  the  baiit  of  the  incidence  of  child  abu^e  in 
oiil>  one  area  of  the  country .  For  eiample.  Douflat  BeViarov. 
the  director  of  the  National  Centei  of  ChUd  Abuie  and  Nn 
lect.  uket  the  reported  caats  from  New  York  sUte  and  pro- 
jKti  flfuret  for  the  entire  country. 

As  should  be  clear  from  the  probtems  «bi«h  t  haw  pre 
tented,  tt  is  incumbent  upon  thoie  in  the  field  of  child  abuie 
to  nbt  timpfy  repeat  conclusions  and  a&ioeiations.  to  not  accept 
them  as  fact,  but  rather,  to  aak  of  every  oution  What  are  the 
rules  of  evidence  thai  ui pport  thete  concluiions?  How  viabit 
are  ihete  conduaioM* 

It  IS  important  .to  noU  thai  the  proMfim  of  metho^lofi- 
cal  error  in  research  are  compounded  b>  misquoution  People 
read  only  the  abstract  ot  the  conclutton  aedion  of  research 
papen  and  skip  the  uWes  and  the  limiUtmns  Newspaper*  and 
leumali  do  this  all  the  time  They  cite  only  the  laat  line  In  a 
aiudy.  "X.  Y  and  Z  are  the  cauies  of  child  abuie  "The>  dont 
refer  to  tha  part  of  the  study  that  lays.  "This  research  is  baaed 
OA  a  sample  of  90  families  In  New  Hampihire  who  ait  toully 
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unrepreienlati>e  of  the  popul^Km  at  large  The  conriuslont 
are  baiicalU  onl\  sugfeuivt  of  »hat  factors  might,  through 
further  rewarrh.  be  found  to  rauv  child  abuu  " 
,  r,i\vr\  this  <ituatii)n  I  frtl  a  rr\pon\tb!ht\  to  at  Irast  invrn- 
ton  ttif^  a>Mi<  Mhoris  thai  ha\r  bern  demon vtratrd  in  thr  litira 
turr  fv.i  tHii  t«tk«biiut  (au«#^<»r«tioi<.^  Hather.  I  «itl  talk 
about  a\wMiaitfMit  that  have  been  identiTied  ai  povuMe  deter- 
minantt  otthe  act  of  phv  tical  abuie. 

1  The  TirM  of  these  associations  "  based  upnn  an  examination 
of  the  hntor\  of  the  abutite  paren-  The  greater  thr  defree 
nf  abuie  and  neflect  ex^ienced  bv  an  individual  aa  a 
child,  the  rr**ter  the  likehhood  that  he  she  wili  grow 'Up  to 
be  an  abusive  parent  or  caretaker  1  hit  it  a  reasonable  asso- 
ciation bated  on  the  fart  that  30-40  percent  of  alt  abusers 
ha>e  abusive  baciiground\  (Gelles.  19731  It  doet  not  mean 
that  4ll  people  who  ro>  up  in  abustve  environments  are 
predispovd.  or  u  Vincent  Fontana  (19711  u\%,  Vpro* 
grammed"  to  be  chiie  abuyn  Thrv  are  not  programmed. 
There  it  ho»e\-er  a  tendeQry .  a  real  propentit\ ,  tv  recreate 
one's  childhood  V.r  tend  to  find  that  the  cultural  attitudes 
toward  \iolence  in  this  locietv  are  «^oclated  with  violent 
child  reannf  ;>ractices  The  more  an  individual  experiences 
and  supports  the  uie  of  nolenre  and  views  tt  as  normal  and 
acceptable,  the  more  likeK  he  or  she  it  to  uie  violence  as  an 
adult  The  more  the  adu!t  uses  violence,  the  greater  the  risk 

.   that  hitnr  her  child  w  ill  be  abused 

2  The  wcond  association  it  found  in  thr  rrlationship  brtween 
social  sfreu  and  lAcial  ciau  Abuw  can  be  found  m  middle 
and  upper<laas  families  aa  well  »\  n  lower  rUst  families 
Abuse  can  oe  found  both  in  families  with  hi^.n  ttrettand  in 
famil>es  mtb  lo«  ure«  There  lends  however,  to  be  an 
essociafici  In  raaes  vthere  peojMt  lo«k  S4xiu4conomir 
status  experience  a  high  degree  of  stress  People  in  this 
categ9M  tend  to  exhibit  mort  violent  behatiur  toward  their 
children  ,  * 

3  Lnemplo>ment  hat  beeti  positiil  as  a  contributor  to  child 
abuie  by  a  number  of  reiearrhen  There  are  thoie  who  try 
to  negate  thr  association  between  abuu  atid  unrmpio>- 
ment  They  substitute  a  time  fKtor  and  sj>  that  a  higher 
incidence  of  child  abuie  among  unemployed  fathen  orruii 
simply  berauie  the  fathers  spend  more  lime  viith  their  chil- 
dren and  therefore  the  children  are  morr  vulnerable,  more 
likely  to  be  abused  Despite  efforts  to  e« plain  it  awav,  there 
does  tend  to  be  an  association  between  unemplnyment  and 
child  abuie      *  , 

i  The  fourth  association  is  found  m  the^latmnthip  beijveen 
family  siie  and  child  abuie.  i  have  |>»«n  studying  the  leverl' 
ty  and  frequenc)  of  physical  violence  among  80  families  I 
tan  a  multiple  legreuion  test  on  the  daUand  came  up  with 
an  interesting  asioctatiofl  (Multiple  tefresa«on  it  an  analyti- 
cal technique  which  allows  vou  to  rank  the  imporunce  of 
variables  and  deiermine  the  proportion  ot  the  variance 
explained  by  any  one  variable.)  I  looked  at  Un  facto n  la* 
eluding  parents*  afe.  Income,  education,  occupationil 
presUge.  number  of  chadren.  resources,  and  family  aiat. 
The  end  result  waa  that  the  factor  best  able  lo  eaplain  the 
leventy  and  the  frequency  of  physical  violence  In  child- 
hood IS  the  number  of  children  |n  the  family  ,T>ie  larger  the 
family,  the  larger  the  atpouni  of  violence  uied  by  paienta 
against  their  children  Many  riinieal  studies  of  child  abuae 
alto  tend  to  find  the  same  type  of  relationship  (Clmtr 
1967.  Gil  1970.  Johnson  and  Mone.  19«l). 
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•)ycir<^  rrwtfdi  In  a  whoit  wtlfwt  irMtm  would  not 
9fi^  payiMnIa  for  l4ii*^hon«t.  Uiinf  •  fl^Mttr  «Mly«» 
tMiin^M.  tiirr  lovfia  mat  Utf  aNtncf  or  prtawirv  of  a  ' 
ittoff«m»«  v«  tlM  r>o<i  impoMnt  factor  in  prttflettnc 
«MUtf;  or  not  a  pmM  woold  bt  an  abvwr.  W»  found  thlt 
u  fer  a  raUm  tm^mt  nndmg  at  a  numbtr  of  propi«  hvn 
3Wfoi>4  4oln|  a  ntuoo  wMt  liwMtMt  amtfy  of  diild 
o«tf  Hit  Mapr.o<i#.  In  any  eaaa.  (amUiof  lackinf  con 
xm/mg  fttaliooriii^  ooiaMr  the  family.  tamUits  hifh  m 
jAomw  (r.|  low  in  aociaf  mitrallofl)  Ur  J  !•  hr  niMl  th« 
iihf t)  fanllMi  to  n4^ct  abuahf  IncMtttU. 
%  arv  Moctation  tea  rtcUUy  totn  tevaH  ¥y  FiMldi 
«M  iomkin  (tf7ll.  Tkvy  view  chUtf  a^  In  relation  to 
flUtM.  tola  MUltt^-Pf  the  dilM  Phytkally  or  mtn. 
\my  ttt«fM  dilMmi.  ^mlopnitn tally  ratar^cd  cliH*tn,  , 
rolickr  cliil*fn.  chlMrtn  who  art  dtfncult  to  tottat  train. 
))0^rtli>«*iflit  chlMrtn.  antf  pttma^urw  cWOdrtn  all  land 
br  mort  vWntraMt  to  al>u«t  In  lum.  dilMTtn  who  poaa 
ttt«M  to  pM.MU  umI  to  W  morr  fulMcablf  to  phy»t« 
^al  violffnc'r' 

r?r«tott  and  McKa>  <  If 73 K  in  a  ratalcd  vtln.  rumined  thf  " 
irUtienililp  of  phyfttcaJ  pitaiuff  and  the  of  violcnct 
Tikf  tli«<^  II  that  pityucal  mtimary  and  doaancia  und  to 
iiurrariv  Ttlal«4  to  abM*  In  elKot  wordi.  thr 
•\lMmfta.  undcmnt.  marmllt.  toudiifii  and  ffvllnf 
*  f  da^H  Jt  a  tanNlv ,  Uic  kaa  IlktlUmod  UMft  la  of 
i  Ibuar  The  batt  explanation  of  lhi»  ttlaUonrttip  ia  of' 
by  th*  itqyencr  of  evenu  typically  found  in  lower 
m*  workini  daii  f'.mlliei  'Piii  la  an  explanation  that  I 
fMt  Mrntly  Jiacovered  throufh  many  of  my  inunrievi 
^loleicenu  • 
adoktcent  f«i1  from  a  lower  daaa  or  bUw  collar  fam 
nl)  reactwt  puberty  and  the  clotr.  warm  relation^ 
hat  had  wilh  hat  father  endi  abniptiy.  He  aimply 
t  touch  her,  he  dotm't  hug  her;  in  feneral.  he  won't 
wHh  her  .tht  becomet  a  lort  of  female  fax\ii\  Lackinf 
IhM  t)pe  of  wai  ti,  cioae.  phyiical  relationihip  with  a  man. 
tfie  Un4i  to  loo  for  it  ouuide  the  family.  If  'he  MWfoloci 
Ueonei  of  n»au  lelection  are  correct,  ihe  la  typically 
|o«^  )o  marry  aomeone  from  Ihe  lame  ao6ai  itrata  and  of 
\M  lamr  loctal  type  aa  ber  lather  Uka  her  father,  the  man 
ibe  marriet  to  |oin|  to  W  rery  reluctant  to  be  warm  v\i 
miimale  and  phywcal  with  her.  Hell  W  aaiual  with  ber  but 
not  phyvc^ly  warm  and  Intimate  Spumt^  Iwkt  by  Impor* 
tant  men  bi  ber  life,  the  «Ht  look  for  aoothtr  ob^  with 
•birti  to  be  wwm  and  rioae  and  phyiical:  abe  wHI.eliooae  to 
ba«e  a  baby  Thto  to  like  bandm|  a  maUh  to  aomeewe  tund* 
N«  m  a  pool  of  |Baolint.,Shr  imma^iataly  fln4«  tba'  baby 
to  (omplaiely  bMbpabie  of  |letoif  to  bar  iH  Ibe  te<  rweai 
and  biUmacy  rfie  baa  mmm4  in  ber  oilier  itlatloMhipa  She 
baeomai  the  praiMypical  diUd  ahuaer  ««m  aimply  Uket 
004  all  her  pent  u^  fruiiratlon^  about  her  rtUtiooiMpa  with 
ber  tathar  and  huaband  on  the  IcmI  gmrful  mtmber  of 
Ihe  family  and  Ibui  aboeet  ber  child  / 
turrfamUiai  violence  tn  general  it  related  to  child  abuie 
PM^U ,  the  pattern  to  that  thr  huMnd  hiu  the  wife  and 
ine  wifr  hiia  the  chad  (we  found  a  correlation  of  .37  in  our 
•eiaonb^  la  addition,  my  wife  (a  arhool  counaelor)  telto  me 
that  cMM  hiu  the  famHy  pet  What  ve  hart  here  to  a 
le^ueM  ol  pMr  mlatioorttipa  wltMn  the  family  whereby 
Ue  «oi«  powdrfol 


ihii 


gainst  the  le«  powerfut  membert 

Thii  laat  aaaociation  lefrei  a*  an  approprietr  introduction 
to  what  I  wtii  call  the  "Uructurai  theor>  of  famtU  note  nee." 
Theae  tamUial  probiem*  can  be  reduced  to  ftve  baiic  proposi 
tloni' 

1.  V<<Wencr  fendi  fo  be  a  pri^onie  ropo^fMularifrvcrunrantf 
M/iMlionaf  ifimuU  In  the  irtrrviewt  we've  eondurted  «ith 
violent  familiM,  we  have  fo  ind  that  \ft  aome  cam.  violence 
wai  rieved  aa  an  irrational  act.  However,  in  thr  mafority  of 
caaei,  violence  wai  newrd  ai  a  rrtponie  to  itreti.  fru«tre 
tioo.or  threaU  to. an  individuai'i  telf'concept  Nople  who 
baw  vulnettbk  leif-cotocepu  ve  prone  to  uie  rtolence  in 
raaponat  to  attaeka  or  perceived  le^  verbal  not  phyiical) 
atlacka  afainit  themialm.  fartiruiaily  itmnful  tUuationi 
are  thoie  where  the  huiband  hat  leu  education  and  ocgi 
^tional  preitlge  than  the  wife  or  where  the  r-  iple  comea 
from  uilferent  relifioui  traditioni  In  thrte  lituationi.  the 
ttreu  may  be  adapted  to  through  the  uie  of  violence. 

2.  Sfrva  in  out  •ottfty  c  difftrtnlmtiy  dtttfibut^d  in  tht 
tocmt  ifrucrufe  .Our  culture  placet  a  high  premium  on 
••fttcJ*'  parenting.  Howevrr.  *ome  famihei  are  lyalemati 
tally  depn*Yd  of  the  mource»  ne<eiiar>  .  according  to 
cultural  itindardi.  to  be  a  good  parent.  Theae  rewurcei 

.  may  be  economic,  educational  or  tonal  The  deprivation 
of  iheie  reaourcta  createt  a  particular  kind  of  ttieti  Thui 
we  nnd  that  mtain  famiiin.  thoie  with  ieu  education, 
lau  occupational  ttatui.  »nd  ley  Income,  are  tubyect  to 
more  of  thto  Und  of  itiuctural  ttrett  than  ftmiiiet  who  are 
not  ayalematically  deprived  of  reaourcta 

3.  tMp9$un  to  and  ^^ncnct  uuth  violence  ai  a  child  ttndt 
to  ttteh  thi  thttd  that  Molrnce  u  an  acccpfa6jr  mnxnte  to 
ttructitmt  antf  $itu»tk>n»i  ttrtu  The  preienUtion  ol  <olr 
modeli  for  vl^^nce  provides  children  with  a  leammg  ex 
partence  whereb>'  they  Ittm  how  to  uae  ratKmaliie  and 

Huitlfy  a  violent  retponae  In  fKt.expoture  to  violent  role 
modeft  can  create  a  preference  for  wolent  rttponaei  to 
ittmuli  over  other  poaatMe  reapooiet  tuch  at  wHhdrawai 
luicide.  drug  addiction,  or  alroholtom.  In  other  word^ 
rather  than  d"Mie  other  adapUtloni  to  ttreu.  people  teni 
to  veapond  vi.  -nUy  becauae  that  to  how  they've  beefC 
taught  to  retpond.  1 

4.  Thlt  pro|«tltlon  to  a  combination  of  the  tecond  and  third^ 
prepoaitloni.  tn4nidu»ts  tn  diff^rmt  lociff  petition  at 
difftrtntmtly  uipotd  t6  both  U  ktmtng  Utmttoni  which 
•mphmiit  nottnet  and  2}  (he  ifnicfufaf  and  t^t^lStion$^ 
9HmvIi  to  which  adu'f  etolfrtce  may  be  a  rttponu  Fontana 
(1971)  would  prefer  that  we  call  thto  profrairmmg.  How 
em.  we  aee  it  aa  a  probabUiitir  model  wherein  ceruin  pro. 
pie  ait  more  likely  to  be  expoaed  to  theae  aMuationt  and 
(llmuli. 

ft.  tndmidmU  we  a^oienct  foMrd  Aimdy  mtmUn  aa  a 
faaaff  of  ktming  ixptrianw  and  ffrwcfaraf  cauaaf  foeton 
which  lead  le  vie^cnet  (94  unemployment,  atreu.  lack  of 
rtaourctt.  raaource  imbalantt  la  the  faaMly.  etc.) 

The  title  of  todav'i  conference  aiki  "Where  do  we  go  from 
berr^"  I  have  renewed  ie\eral  problrm^  of  the  reaearch  to  da(r 
which  mdicau  ho»  we  ha\e  amxrd  "here  "  I  have  reviewed 
currently  h/ld  auociationi  about  child  abuie  nhich  indicate 
where  we  are.  In  addition.  I  ^Ire  aereral  lufgettioaa  for  the 
future 

I  do  not  bellevf  that  we  need  more  money  for  child  abuie 

W 
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.  Tht  pmtnt  Wwi  of  fun4ln|  H  rtMootbiy  tdtqutm. 
Whit  wt  Mtd  U  MUr  9Mllty  rmvch.  If  wt  hitf  b«tUr  suali- 
ty  ffMiirch  tt  tiw  eumnt  ifvtl  of  fun<lm|,  Mmtwhtrt  down 
Um  linff.  lomffont  could  eomt  to  a  froup  Hkf  thk  tnd  uy, 
"Wf>t  bfginning  to  untftntind  whit  eiuitt  child  ibuM.** 
Howfvtr.  U  U  my  opinion,  that  it  thit  point  w»  ut  ipendint 
I  lot  of  monty  on  i  lot  ofrtitireh  thit  hat  ibtoiutfiy  no  hop* 
of  antvtnng  the  quntlon.  *^hal  ait  tha  cauiM  of  child 
abtfit?" 

Ont  of  my  rtcommandaUoni  U  that  wa  do  rtMveh  bastd 
on  rtprmnUtivr  populations  and  um  control  iroupa.and  that 
wt  (taM  df  panding  on  caught  or  at-hand  ct»ffi.  I  think  wt  um  . 
at-hand  caiti  btciuat  It  U  convanknt,  wa  don't  want  to  gat 
oyr  hand*  too  dlity.  It'i  dirt)'  work  to  go  door  to  door  and  try 
to^^|frrat-out  tht  unrtportad  c«^.  Howanr.  It  h  prtciatiy 
thoM^bnrtportrd  cai«i  whkt  art  going  to  provldt  ut  with  aa 
undartundlng  of  what  ctuiM^ctilld  abuat.  rathar  than  what 
uuMi  paopit  to  gtt  Ciught. 

I  would  atto  rtcommand  that  wa  do  mtarch  which  I«IU 
thaorlM  To  my  knowladga.  thar<  art  only  ona  or  two  pro)afla 
fundad  by  HEW  which  actuaiiy  propoair  to  tatt  a  tptdfk 
theory  and  althar  nrify  It  or  rr :«c(  It  In  t«rmf  of  tha  eauia  of 
child  abuia.  Tht  ma)ority  of  rtsaarch  pro>acU  undarway  tiv 
dinkil  gold-mining  operations  which  hope  to  come  UMrltb  a 
nugftt  after  dredging  througn  thouunds  upon  thouianOi  of 
rttponm  to  Inappropriately  lengthy  InterHew  tchedulet 

We  alio  need  rtiearch  which  hat  the  poUntlal  to  generaU 
thechei.  ir  we  can't  teit  thaonei.  at  leait  we  can  attempt  to 
generate  them.  Too  many  retearch  endeavon  stop  at  the 
aaaodational  level  T^tey  pretent  all  the  material  I've  preaanted 
lodiy.  but  do  not  go  on  to  uy  what  the  daU  meant  In  unna  » 
of  ».  theory  of  child  abuse 

I  believe  we  need  U}  devote  more  effort  to  estimating  ihe 
amount  of  variance  which  can  be /explained  by  proposed  Inde- 
pendent variables. 

FinaMy.  1'  recommend  that  we  conduct  our  reitardi  About 
a  phenomenon  which  cfn  be  operatlodallied.  t  have  studied 
family  violence  because  It  can  be  nMured  and  conceptu- 
alized Child  abuse  cannot  be  meaturtd  vd  conceptualized. 
ChtM  abuse  tt  a  political  term  which  wai  designed  to  bring 
'^atientioi^  to  an  area  whara  childran't  rights  were  overlooked. 
Child  abuse  It  notS  specific  behavior  which  tan  be  operation- 
alixed  and  tnted.  At  long  at  the  federal  government  thinks 
•they  can  conduct  a  national  incidencv  study  of  child  abuse, 
they  art  -  oomed  to  failure. 

Child  abuse  is  s  nice  word  to  use  If  you're  going  to  have  a 
N^ference  U't  a  nice  word  to  use  if  you  want  to'convlnct 
t^ebody  trtni  you  are  fundable.  But,  once  *ve  got  the 
nxaiey,  r6.«e(  It  Ct»6v^  a  disc^te  pheno>T>enon  that  can  b« 
melaured  and  then  atiera^*  to  eiplaln  t{vtif)c  acts  ~'  neglect. 
H^mtt^'  of  abuse,  tpectr.%'  kU  agalntl  children.  T.  u  area 
.  ne^t  thi^  It  has  suffered  t«K>  long  f«>m  being  o.er-polltl- 
daed  and  under-rtsaarched. 

tlMtf.  t  CkH4ftft  M  Mo04'i>   A  tt\t4t  mf  «SumiI  mfoafv  *m4  Mfl^ 

•  Hilirfi  (SM  ta  )  S»n*t|fitl4  Th*m««,  ia71 
PrWInch.  W  N  .  4  e»n«luf(,  J  A  roM  mt  Ibt  'bUd  to  »bwM  A 

llf  sWvsJf        ^  '•»•"'•'     Ofth*ptr  ihmtry  ia7a.  41 

0«lt««.  %J   CM4  a^M  M  e«>.-s*e«Utoloai    a  t^^tolMkkl  ft1U««« 


HtmUtjft  t  H  .  Htt«.  H  ■  .  Danttl.  J  H  .  Hy«f .  J  N.»  h  K«4«ltl»«Mk. 
JLJ*""*'*'  •*  •t*oimtm»i  ct«Mif««i»«4  mf  0t4mtrw  tm*M  aintm  A 
4t$«f%pt.,t  t0k4tm*6\ot%   »f  thU4  cSum  tmd  mffhtt.  Mur*  tt 

^t*rl  fJ*!*?^****.**  **       V"**'  ollht  S»<i«l»  tor 

'**tfft«lu  {Wt*'*  •"^olhtrt  C«iafii  Cm.  New  Yofh  Antlwf 

^•!55!*  J^  >  C   CMH4  9it^  mnd  thiU  tm*   tmmt  ,mm 

ruttu'l  mmM  •mlUfopofMl  pfnptttii^t  ftp*'  ffHnu4  t\  !»• 
N«ii«ii«|  Conftrvnet  on  lliija  AkwM.  ««^n«|«ii.  l><,^^  Jum  UtT 

iMw  for  pfm^twm*  Qf  tfovMncff  Hptt  prtwftua  oMIm  Aaion- 
CM  l^^of"  A4*m99m*n\  ml  S«tffi»Cff.  ChMoi*.  Dt«o»- 

tittli.  S  A   Mp^ft  mn  \h9  XYY  eAr«iit«Mmd  akMtwioitiT  NftMwal 
nHtiyu.  of  Mtnul  HtdU.  ConftfX*  nTMrtV^Maior 
U  t  Co^cmmtni  Hfi\m%  ofhet.  it70%  w-..-,,,»«. 

•'•IS  \  -,  ^Vn"  T  S  MiffcMl.  S  T  .  oeitr.  M.K  %|lofin)t.  T  AX 
Whol.  R   Smm9  tmtlmn  mtti»n4  MftA  tmi4  mkm»0%0ltmtmt  PoMt 

AiSr'lSfoii  s)t'vrr!l*1a7'a***'"**  *  AmtnCi  SmmIm**^ 
***!S.4V.w*  lil*"****'      V*^*^*  N»*  Yetk  H*f*e« 

foiiwt  e*»jr  orvMnua  •(  IM  Fmt  N«tioii«J  Coiir»r< 

AfewMMd  H*«Iff«|.  AllwiU.  J«iwcr»  ia7a. 
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VIOiCriCf  lOUAKOS  CHlLOflCN 
IN  THE 
UNIUO  SIAUS* 

L«tt  yt«r  %i  tilt  «iwMi«1  Mttlni  of  Xm  A»er1c«A  AssocUtlon  for  IM 
I    Mv«9cc«ent  tf  ScUnct  wt  proposed  thit,  «s1d«  frcMi  Mir  «nd  rloU,  phjfsfc«l 
•99rci^iofl  occyrt  btlMttn  fMlly  Mtbtrt  «ort  often  th«t  It  occurs  bttMCtn 
«ny  other  lndlvldu«U.   Our  tvldenct  MS  dr«Mfi  from  numerous  sources,  fnclMdIrtg 
offtcUl  statistics  Off  iwrder,  esseult,  end  child  4bus«i  netldnel  surveys 
of  attitudes  towerds  violence  end  violent  behevlor;  and  smH  pilot  studlM* 
Msino  this  evidence  es  e  besis,      cUlmcd  thit  violence  between  fmlly 
Md^rs  n«y  It  tt  letst  as  ccmn  ts  love  (Straus,  Ge1lcs»  and  StelnnetSt 
1976). 

In  the  SMW  presentation     noted  that  these  clilms  were  arrived  at 
by  pitctng  together  evidence,  since  no  studies  hid  been  conducted  on  violence 
between  f««ny  Mt^iers  ^Ich  used  representative  s.titptes  and  which  employed 
neasurcMcnt  techniques  which  would  reduce  the  Mjor  problems  of  bias  Inherent 
In  studying  a  sensitive  ;s>u||puch  as  violence  in       (iuWj  \S1iju$.  G^IUs* 
and  Stelranett.  19;(;  CtlUs,  1976). 

Since  that  presentation,  we  have  completed  a  study  wliich  examined 

violence  between  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children^  and  slbMn9S  In 

I 

a  representative  sample  of  /imcrlcan  households.     W%  paper  reports  on  Iht 
Incidence,  i«des,  ind  patterns  of  parent  to  child  violence  In  the  United 
States. 
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VI  HENCE  rOWARDS  CMllDRdI:  AN  OVIRVUU 

OcspUt  tht  conslJcriblt  •tUntlon  nhUh  hat  bten  focused  pn  the  Uiut 
of  child  abutf  ind  neglect,  ind  tht  slgnlflcint  and  ltfi9thy  dhcunloa* 
"'c#nctr«Jn9  tht  ph|»«ctl  punishment  of  chlldrtn,  ¥tl1d  tnd  relUblt  dttt 
OA  tht  liKldtnct  trtd/or  prtvtltnct  of  ttit  utt  of  violtfict  tf^  •99re«1on 
on  chMdrtu  by  tNIr  ptrtnts  art  tlwost  non-txlittnt.   And  even  tht 
ttttlstlct  »ih1ch  trt  tvtlltblt  on  child  tbust  tna  phyilctl  punUh^nt  do  not 
report  on  tht  widt  rtn^t  of  violent  acts  wHIch  art  ntlthtr  rootint  physlctl 
pynlsli«eMt  nor  tbutlvt.    The  widt  rtn9t  of  acts  beUietn  vpanklngs  an4 
grievloys  assault  have  largely  gone  unnoticed  and  Mnrtsearchtd  by  social 
scltnllsts. 

Thtf  data  which  art  avallablt  art  ofttq  flawed  by  conceptual,  definitional, 
'  sampling,  and  pcasurwnt  problems.   Hortovtr,  tht  atrallablt  statistics 
art  usually  genrral  tstlwte*  of  Incldtnct  whlc.  do  not  givt  tven  tht  crudest 
breakdoitn  by  aj^  or  sex  of  tht  child  or  dfiwgraphlc  characteristics  of  tht 
partnts.   Nev^rthtless,  tN  figures  on  violence  and  aggression  between 
parents  -nd  children  do  shed  some  light  on  the  scope  of  the  phenomenon. 

Perhaps  the  best  and  iiost  co<«plete  research  on  the  use  of  physical 
force  l«  Ihe  fanlly  are  the  studies  of  physical  punM*Mfnt  by  p«renU. 
various  Investigations  Indicate  that  between  M  and  V  percent  of  all  parents 
use  physical  punU»«ent  at  some  point  in  the  child's  life  (lllu(i*erg.  1964- 
106S;  Crlangertf  I974i  Ironfenbrenner,  19Sa;  Stark  and  HcCvov,  19/0).  Never- 
theless^ven  tfcse statistics  fall  short.  In  that  they  can  not  be  used  to 
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\|ftrlvt  «9t  sptclfic  r«lts;  lh«y  «rt  1ncoiipir«b1t  since  soiie  studies  focus 
Ofi  Iht  «pprov«1  pf  using  punlshMnI  rilhtr  th«n.Klu«1  bthevlor;  end  others 
«rt  fcefed  on  non-repreSv*>iUll¥e  cllnlcil  sn^les  or  sptclelUtd  popnUilons. 
Thus,  nfille  wt  con  conclude  IMI  the  pltjfslcel  punlshiMnl  of  children  4s 
ttlrewely  cwmn,  wt  hewe  no  estlnele  of  Um  yeerly  Incidence  nor  the  e^e 
specific  reles  of  this  phenoaenon.   In  eddlllon,  studies  Mlilch  focus  on 

^physical  punlsNieal  ellon  HUle  Insight  Into  the  exect  neture  of  behavior— 
In  other  words,  whet  .specific  ects  telio  pUceT 

Child  fpm 

An  eMtcnstve  variety  of  tKhnlques  have  bten  anploycd  to  gcncrete  e 
wide  renge  of  estlMtes  of  the  Incidence  of  child  ebuse  in  the  United  States. 
Mseerthers  heve  utillicd  official  statistics,  official  clearinghouse  data, 
household  Inttrvlfws,  Interviews  of  neighbors  and  Ir^forMints,  Interviews 
with  professionals  In  coowinlty  agencies,  aini  statistical  projections  to 
produce  estlMtes  of  abuse  which  range  fron  thousands  of  children  abused 
per  year  to  Millions. 

Offlclil  Stathtk5>    Oj»?ng  fM  Lite  I960's  al!  .Mfty  ^Ulrs  ^Mucted  . 
legislation  whiott  Mandated  reporting  of  child  abuse  anH  neglKt  easel. 
This  legislation  led  to  the  establishment  of  some  state  clearinghouses 
Mhlch  gathered  official  reports  of  child  abuse  and  neglKt.   A  survey 
of  the  official  statistics  on  confirmed  cases  of  physical  child  abuse 
MhUh  was  conducted  ty  Gil  In  1968  yielded  a  figure  of  6,000  ibused 
children  (Gil,  1970).   The  Children's  Division  of  the  VMrlcan  Humane 
(Association)  operated  a  Clearinghouse  for  child  ibuse  and  neglo^t  reports 
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Uiirmint  In  U%t4  on  4«U  lyfflM  ky  If  lUtti.  th«  rlNrli.««MM 

AKiMnM  JJ.MI  ci»€»  ar  rtp«rtt4  ckll4  «k«M  WM  '^«fW«|hti 
•r  1914  ll«tl«Ml  0«U'-N<tl«Ml  CliarlnghMii  r^  WU  N«|lKt  ««^Mut«/ 
JtartcM  ll««Mt  AsiocIiMm). 


It  If  f^vlwi  Uiat  tM  «aU  dtrlvt^  fm  tfrUlal  lUllilIci  art  not 
amMMt  to  tttlMllnf  a  MlloMi  iMltftoctor  ^slcal  cKIU  abuM. 
rinl.  official  itota.  locli  at  thoio  pr^^iM  by  tHo  ^^rlcaw  IM«ftO  (A»ioc1allo«i), 
do  not  dra«  fro«  all  lUUt  ana  local lllti.  In  1974  only  7)  lUtts  . 
ly^HH  lofomallen  to  tht  national  ClMrloflhoyio  on  ClilW  Ht|ltci  an4 
Abuso.   Stiondly.  tho  Cloarlnsbouio  4ata  dots  npt  mo  a  unlfono  tt&flnltlon 
of  abutt;  ratlitr.  oacb  lUto  and  locality  conitructft  and  um  tMlr  own 
dtf Inltloni  bawd  on  sUU  low  and  profofilonal  •ryltt  of  tbun**-  TMrdty, 
catr  itcordfd  by  official  Ofoncloi  rttrtstnt  rtportod  ca$oi  only,  at 
such,  can  bt  trtattd  os  tlio  tip'of  tho  cblld  abtiso  Ictbori,  Ui  tht  ontlro 
incldtnct  plcturo.  / 

*t!us,  tho  oitont  of  child  abuso  and  ^yslcal  violcxt  Indlcattd 
fcv  arncUl  statistics  Is  Inodci^iaU  ahd  ofttn  onlnttr^ttblo  duo  to 
varyini  dtfln4tlons  and  nilot  of  rtcordlnf  casts. 

Hou^f hold  Sorvois.  Standing  I9  contrast  to  yffUlal  1  tatistlcs  aro 
ihi  4atJ  on  physical  violtnco  and  abuso  dorWed  fro«  houstlold  surveys. 
(f1  public  attltudos.  knowlcdgo,  and  opinions  of  ( hlld  abuso 

In  conjunction  with  tho  national  Opinion  Itstarch  Corporal  on  In  19«. 
Of  a  nationally  rtprtilnUtUo  saoiplt  of        Individuals  i  urvtytd.  4S. 
or  3i  of  tho  sajivit,  reporttd  knowltdno  of  U  dlfftrtnt  l»;ldtnts  of 
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tk\\4  fbyM.   CxtrapvUtl^  U  i  mIIomI  popyUtlon  of  UO  ■IIHom*  CII 
tstlMltrf  IfMi  Ucrt  wtrt  MtwMn        aimI  4.0?  Million  oanUs  tlirowfliout 
tiM  UnltH  SUUs      Imm  r«il1lts  lnvolvH  In  Incidents  tf  child  o^st 
In  Mm  prcvlOMt  yt«r,  or  bttMOtn  13.3  to  11.4  Incidents  ptr  1,000  h^sms  , 
(on,  If 70:  M).   Itffct,  Ijf  ANllInf  corroctlvt  odjustjnonts  f  Giri  d«U 
oad  cofisldfrtnf  ^sIMt  tvtrUp  or  public  knowltdgt  of  Incldtnti,  tstlMtts 
tll«t  (11 's  64U  1ndlc«tt  «ppro«l«itf1y  $00,000  abused  chlldrtn  In  tht 
United  Stites  during  tlit  survey  jreer  (19/4). 

Survey  of  Cewmwlt^  j^eiyle^.  As  Indicated  e«r1ler»  •  Mjor  dr^beck 
In  trying  te  Interpret  official  statistics  on  child  abuse  U  that 
the  ef  riclal  recordi  contain  only  reported  cases.   There  aiy  be  numerous 
cases  idilch  coae  to  the  attention  of  doctors,  social  worUriv  and  school 
teachers  Mblcb  are  never  reported  to  ofricUl  agencies  and  uhlch  never  tet 
forvarded  for  Inclusion  In  clearinghouse  data  and  official  statistics. 
Nafl  atttcpted  to  ceiipensate  for  the  shortcomings  of  official  sutlstlcs  by 
surveying  a  national  saaple  of  cowmnUy  agencies  and  agency  personnel 
(Nagi,  ig7S).   Mgl  df*ew  a  prrbabllUy  sawpln  of  ho*f5lnn  unlt^  ind  then 
listed  social  and  coimnlty  agencies  which  provU  .  services  for  those  hoaei. 
These  agencies  were  then  surveyed.  However,  the  f|nal  estlaate  of  child 
abuse. which  was  arrived  at  was  based  on  an  extrapolation  from  reporting 
rates  which  would  bo  expected  on  §  national  basis  using  the  presue«d  *fwll 
reportir.^  rates'  found  In  Florida    Nagl's  estlMte  of  child  abuse  Is 
that  117. SOO  caus  are  reported  ^i^mally  while  an  additional  gi.OOQ  casH 
are  not  reported  (Nagi,  ig;S:  If). 


51411* lie*! JC'^j£f^llojl-  Uchniqgf  of  e$l1wl1ng  nitfonil 

iMldCACt  figures  for  pliyskil  ibuit  «rt  ttilUtU«1  projections  fron 

ol-html  cllnlcjl  cases,  hosplUl  cises,  1oc«1  or  reglonil  reporting 

$UI1sl1cs»  or  estiiNUs  9«neriUd  fro«  «  s«plt  of  sute  reporting  4it«, 

Tht  ringt  of  these  stitlstlcs  Is  quitt  wIdt-DerrmU  est^Mtes  thJt 

beh^een  30,000  to  40,000  Instances  of  "truly  b«ttert4  children"  occur  okK 

year  (Hearings  of  the  Subcoawlltee  on  Children  and  fouth,  of  the  CcMlttet 

on  labor  and  Public  Welfare,  United  States  Senate,  f?nd  CongresSt  on 

S.llfl,  Child  Abuse  Prevention  Act,  p. 2^3).    fontana  proposes  that 

tUre  .«uy  be  as  Mny  as  l.S  million  cases  of  child  abuse  each  year  (197))f 

HMle  KcHM  sets  the  figure  at  close  to  60,000  cases  (1911).   Cohen  ahd 

Sussxan  (497S)  Mse  '^ita  on  reported  child  abuse  froa  tht  10  nost  populous 

stales  and  project  41,104  conflmed  cases  of  child  abuse  for  1973.  Thty 

go  on.  h9Mever.  to  conclude  that: 

Mht  bnl '  conclusion  which  can  be  fMd%  fairly  Is  that 
Infbrmaclon  htdlcatlng  the  Incidence  of  child  abuse 
In  the  United  States  sliiply  does  not  exist, "(Cohen 
anj  SusSMn.  t97S:  14) 

y^mirj.    U  Is  evident  that  tht  conclusion  Mde  by  Cohen  and  SussMn 
Is  the  njst  m.^rate  evaluation  of  tht  avalTablt  data  on  the  Incidence  of 
OAhi  abuse.    NoU  of  the  projections  can  be  regarded  as  simple  "educated 
guesses*.   The  Information  gleaned  frm  official  statistics  inust  be  quail- 
ffed  by  the  fact  that  they  represent  only  "caught"  ca;es  of  abuse  which 
bKcM  cases  through  varied  reporting  and  conflnMtlon  procedures  (GclleSt 
19;S).    In  addition,  InfonMtlon  on  "child  abuse"  Is  difficult  to  Interpret 
be^iise  the  itm  \h\U  abuse"  It  as  puch  a  political  concept,  designed 
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to  drM  attention  ^«  socUl  pro^1c<ii  «s  It  (s  «  sctcnttfic  concept  whtch 
c«n  bt  used  to  mi«surt  «  spcclftc  phtnoiMnon.    In  other  words •  chtld  «bu|t 
c«n  be  bro«d1y  jm^  1oos«1y  defined  In  order  to  Mgnlfy  concern  «bout  this 
socUl  probliii.   Mille  soit  socUl  scientists  use  the  tern  to  cover  « 
widt  spectru*  of  phenoMtnon  Htilch  hinder  the  proper  development  of  «  child's 
potentUI  (see  for  eiieiple:  Gil,  1975)»  others  use  the  ter«  to  focus 
ittentlon  on  the  specific  cest  of  severely  phytlcelly  Injured  children 
(set  for  exiwple:  ICc«p«  ct^^.>  1162,  end  the  discussion  of  the  'bettered 
bAby  Syndrome"). 

The  leek  of  velld  end  relUble  dete  on  the  Incidence  of  child  ebuse 
In  the  United  States  led  to  the  Inclusion  of  «  cUuse  In  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  end  Treebucnt  Act  tf  1974  (Pt-93-»7)  celling  f«r  e  full  end 
coMplete  study  on  tN  Incldenct  of  child  ebuse  end  neglKt.   Such  e  study 
hes  elfeedy  betn  coi^trected  by  the  Mitlonel  Center  of  Child  Abuse  end 
Neglect.   As  en  1r«dlcet1on  of  the  Mjor  problem  which  erise  when  ont  tries 
to  ewesure  the  ebuse  end  neglect  of  children,  the  contrected  ^tudy  hes 
Mvtd  Into  the  second  querter  9f  Its  two  yeer  existence  end  no  decisions  hevt 
been  Mde  on  epproprlete  definitions  of  ebuse  or  whet  reseerch  design  should 
b«  employed  In  th«  study. 

A  Hote  on  Trend  Pete.   It  should  be  pointed  out  thet  the  problems 
Involved  In  estlmetin)  the  Incidence  of  child  ebuse  meke  the  tesk  of 
interpreting  trend  dete  einost  hopeless.   First,  It  Is  Impossible  to 
determine  If  retes  of  reported  ebust  ere  rising  due  to  en  ectuel  Increete 
In  the  true  rete  of  ebuse  or  due  to  Increased  sensitivity  on  the  pert 
of  profesftlonels  who  se«  children  end  femllles.   Secondly,  the  constant 
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•Mi  Mi  MflKl  1*^.  Ufi4  if  br9«4tfi  IM  ^flaltlM  tf  cfclU  iWit. 

mii  Mint  tUtt  MTt  fMniti  tA4  clillirti  trt  vii1iitft%1«  U  i4t«Uflti 

ts  tiuitn  tMi  tliii«i. 

TN  itf InUlOfitl  mi  MtlitdPloilctI  r^lsH  litfwrMt  Ir  tMylAf 
tht  Incldtiict  tf  cNOtf  tbutt  Mkt  U  undtntandtblt  wliy  nt  rt1l«b1t 
SUUttlCl  txlU.    OM  tfOllU  wit  mnfCVti\  txftct  t«  fiM  ft«t 
It  dtttmlnlnf  km  mmf  tkWifn  41t  ttch  jfMf  ti  t  cofiit^nct  tf  ptrtnUl 
vltltnct  tr  tbytt.    Tht  fact  IMt  t  dttU  Mftdatcs  tffUltl  tUtttlon, 
In  IMI  «  My  Mtt     ttttfiM  to       rt^rtt  Mt  N  flllH  tyt,  itonW 
Mkt  U  rtUllvtly  ttty  U  fli  tht  mruUif  rttt  tf  chlWrt«  MIIH 
by  their  ctrtUktrt.  Sycb  ft  not  tht  cast.   Tht  ttttUt1cs-t«  how  aany 
chnJrtn  dU  At  •  rttuU  tf  ctrottktr  1iif11ctt4  thttit  or  vltltnct  art 
•tnott  as  varlahit  it  tttlMttt  tf  Iho  (nclitftct  of  chlU  ab«fst.  fofitana 
providts  a  coAStryatlvt  ttt1«att  of  700'chlMrM  hlllti  tach  year  by 
Ihflr  Hi\Mitt  tr  fyariUtt  (19/3).  Holftr,  tttt1fyll|  btfort  tht  Stnatt 
SvbcoMiItU^  m  CtilHrtA  tad  Ytyth.  projKtoi  9.000  <tatN  a  ytar  ovtr 
tht  ntxt  10  ytart  If  tttpt  art  not  Uktfi  to  corrtct  Iht  sUnttlOfi  (Htarln^s 
btfort  Iht  SybCMltttt  on  ChlHro^  aii4  Youth.  MU:  »4).  fCOlATRlC  MltfS 
rtfortH  thjt  OAt  child  diti  tKh  diy  Um  child  abutt-thut  produclrvf  r 
a  yearly  Incldttict  of  H%  611  cittd  Oata  froM  tht  U.S.  Public 

Ikalth  Strvlct  Mhlch  rtporu4  iH  chlldrtn  under  tfit  I)  dltd  frm  hoalcldt 
\n  IM;  (1970). 
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It  i%  tvl^ml  ttet  tW«  art  ml  rt I  tUfidarl  procc^tt  af  Ifivtiilfttffil 
Ut  4talN  tf  cHII^  Mir  art  Utrt  tUiidaN  innectaMrtf  f^^  rt€«Nliif 
%mk  ^Uf  at  c««f ifMiicM  af  vlattuca  ar  a^u.  Thut,  iM  axUNi  af  Um 
mt  aarltus  facat  af  p^lcal  vlo1t«Ka  tawaNt  chlUran  It  mmIaomi. 

Tly  i>a<  for  a  %udM  af  PartwUI  Vlolancf 

II  MS  aftar  avalwalfiif  lHa  avallaila  avItfaiKa  on  tha  exlanl  af 
farca  aM  vloltact  tetiit«i  paraaU  and  dilldrafi  th«l     cn^arfcH  on  a 
nallonal         af  HranUI  aM  fittlly  ¥lolafKa.   Hhtit  ph|t1ca1  pynltlMt 
af  c^lldrcfi  apftarad  la  b«  al«Ml  a  wiiwartal  asptcl  of  parenl-cMla 
raUttoAtt  aN  lAlla  clilH  aWsa  faa^ad  lo  ba  a  Mjor  social  prablan,  wt 
Imm  vary  lUtIa  about  tM  main  aM  patUms  af  vlalenca  towards  dilldroo 
lo  our  iKlaty.  Ma  loan  ataost  oaiklof  aboyi  Uit  k\n4%  of  forca  and  vfolaoco 
c^flldrao  aKHf^la^a.  ^  aatMn  aoro  llkaly  to  hit  tbtir  cHIUrtn  tliaii 
fatbanf  Wio  m^U^  (ho  ooit  tarloiia  fonai  of  vlalanca?  Milcli  aoa 
iroyp  U  MOit  wlnaralbo  ta  Nlaf  ipanlad,  fUpptd,  hit  with  a  fUt,  or 
*boat  up*  by  tliatr    ^t%l  Atthovob  intMtrt  to  thesa  <)uast1oaf  will  not 
(a^lataly  fiU  In      papi  In  oar  luMwIadoa  about  chlla  abysa,     taa  tho 
lofatwIloM  wo  fonorato  to  mit  (tody  a$  provldlno  an  faportaat  Inslfbt  lata 
tha  aatant  af  farca  and  vlalaoca  chlldrtn  anparlanca  and  how  Mny  chlldroo 
Ihoro  aro  wfw^  aro  tnilnoralbo  to  Injury  froa  itrloua  vlolanca. 

t 

miHOos 

Ooa  af  tha  aost  dlfflcall  tKhnlouaa  af  stwdylnf  tha  axtant  af 
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HrtnU)  vl«leAC«  If  tt  Mploy  «  houstheU  IntarvlM  ^Ich  Involvts  tM 
$tlf-rwrUfl|  of  vtpltnl  «U.   Althoo9li  Uls  UcMlqMt  1$  ^JiffkuV,  «n4 
cmlti  ih9  9f^\m  of  yndorrtporlliif .     ftU  IMt  bec«y$t  of  IKt  $hort- 
owli^.Qf  prt¥f^i  rtsMfch  on  chiU  •bust  (Ullti.  19;6),  this  w«s  lh« 
only  vUMe  rtSMra  4€il«n  iifcUh  m  cou14  t^loy  U  oistii  Iht  mUhI 
And  c«u$ts  of  1ntro-f4Al1y  vkltnct. 

Tlio  Aos^&t  AMlysIs   Mtloiul  probAblUty  s««p1t  Mi  u$t4  for  this 
$My.   A  A«t1o#«1  s#i^1t  of  103  primary  «rt«t  (countltt.  or  |royp$  of 
counU«s)  ilriUflN  by  9fogr*phic  rt9io«.  lypt  of  cowunUy.  ind  othor 
popuUllon  cMrwItrlitki       9tMr*l#d.  yUhl«  tlittt  priwry  ifut. 
)00  i«ttrvliwin«  1cc«Uofis  (ctniui  dUtrUti  f  Mocli  jro«pi)  wtro  soltcttd. 
IkK  1oc«I1oo  Mr.  tflvIM  Into  10  to  21  iMutln)  t^Hs  by  tht  IniMi 
initrwUwi.    > '-Plo  $e^«ti  fro«  OKh  inttrvlwlng  location  «tro  soltcttd* 
4nd  tht  Uit  $.tp  InvoNtd  r*ndo«ly  stltcting  «  tllglblo  porson  to  b« 
Int«rv1tw';d  fit  e«cli  dts1gn«ted  KousthoU. 

tl  jiuU  f<iHnies'con$Uled  uf  «  coupit  Mho  Identified  thwclvM 
«s  Mrri«il  or  b«lii9  «  'coupit*  {M»n  «nd  wo«i«  IWInf  togtthor  In  «  conjugal 
unit).   A  r*ndo«  proctdurt  w«s  u$ed  so  th«t  tht  SMplt  would  bt  *pproA<«ittly 
i«lf  a^lt  «nd  h«lf  ffMlt. 

Iht  f1n*l  n*tlon«l  probability  i^rn^U  productd  2.143  co^Uttd 
tnUrvfcws.     Inltrvicws  wtrt  conducttd  kith  960  «cn  *nd  1,183  woAcn. 
In  tnh  f«ny  wf»trt  thtrt  w«s  «t  lt«st  ont  child  ltv1i»9  «t  hr  bttwctn 
tht  «9cs  of  3  «nd  17,  t  Vtfcrcnt  child"  w«s  stltcttd  uiUj  «  r«nd(M 
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^occ4urt.   Of  tht  2,143  fmiWt  1nUrvftwttf»  UU6  M  children  bttwttn 
tK«  «9ts  of  3  «fid  i;  Hvln9  «t  host.   Our  d«U  oo  parent  to  child  vloleoct 
«rt  b«std  (M  tht  Analysis  of  thtst  1,146  (Mrtnt-chlld  rttitlonshlps. 

Tht  Inttrvltws  wtrt  conducttd  bttwtcn  January  and  April,  Id/i.  Tht 
Ifittrvltn  protocol  ms  dtslgntd  to  t«kt  «pprox1iiitcly  60  nlnutts  to  cwplttt* 
Tht  ^estlOAt  OA  p«rent  to  child  violtnct  wcrt  one  p^rt  of  «fi  txttnslvt 
protocol  dtslontd  to  msurt  tho  txtcnt  of  f^iily  violenct  «nd  tht  factors 
«ssocUtiid  with  violenct  b«t  mh  fMlly  noi^trs. 

Tht  flMl  sMipIt  of  l«143  fMilltt  «pp««ri  to  be  tMtr«Re1y  repr«ttAt«t1vt 
In  Itms  of  Mjor  d«iogr«ph1c  Attributes  of  Merlc^a  fMllles. 

yiQltrKt*  Defined  <pd  Optr<t1oMl1/ed 

For  tht  purpostt  of  this  study,  violence  Is  noalnAlly  defined  «s 
'en  Kt  carried  out  with  tht  Intention  of,  or  perceived  Intention  of* 
physlcelly  Injurln)  enothtr  person*.    Tht  *'phys1ce1  hurt'  ten  rengt  fro« 
slight  pe1n«  es  In  e  s1ap«  to  nurder.    The  bests  for  the  ^'Intent  to 
hurt*  My  ren9t  fro«  e  concern  for  e  Child's  safety  (as  Nhen  a  child 
Is  spanked  ^or  guln^  Into  tht  street)  to  hovtiUty      inten^«  that  tht 
death  of  tht  other  Is  desired  (Gelles  and  Straus,  1^;;). 

lit  have  chostn  to  Ubel  our  dependent  variable  "violence*  for  a 
Mt%r  of  reasons— soflm  scientific  and  others  political,   froei  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  t  number  of  possible  conK^epts  could  apply  to 
tht  ph^noMtnon  wt  art  studying.        >•    d  havt  chosen  to  exaaint  'aggression*; 
howtvtr*  aggrtsslon  Is  a  Mort  general  concept  than  violence  and  Involves 
anjt  "^'^'volent  act  which  brings  about  psychological  Injury,  Mterial 
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MuU  Mv«  Mtn  to  dtfinc  ovr/|*fm)iieiMHi  «i  -Miyilal  «99rtii1o«  ^ 
A  itcoiM  coii»1d«r«l1on  is  llul  piiv     IM  «li     -ill  C4ll  -violWI- 
«rt  co<i»«trH  uctpl*blt  forw  of  corporol  punUhiwnt.  Thus,  wt  couU 
kivt  o*lt4  f#r  tiM  Itr*  Torct"  utiUh  ^$  ^J^^  4tvUnl  c<Kioouil9a 

«lUcM  to  U  «        Moltnct-.  ih\n%  iU  Urn  •fort--"  howtwtrn 
woMli  lt«4  it  "IM^I"  ^  <"P«cl  *nd  posilblt  ham  of  IM  bfh«¥ior  U 
«rf  ilwlyln*.   Quilt  «i«p1y.  wt  w*pl  to  dr«w  «Uwl1o«  to  Iht  Usut  of 
(^ffopU  hltHiS  out  anolhtr  In  finiliti,  and  wt  hW^chostn  to  dtMnt 
IHli  bth**ior     Molttl"  U  ordtr  la  rtUt  co^twtriy  «a4  call  Iht 
behavior  Utt  qut$l1o«.    In  «ddU1o«,  cjur  prtvtogi  rtitarch  (Ctyti.lSM) 
IMiuttd  that  al«o»l  all  kU,  fro*  spanhlngi  lo  w^rdtr,  could  sopoho^ 
ht  Ju%l1f|td  and  fttutrallitd  by  loaitoiit  as  btlHf  It  tht  bast  InltrtsU  0/ 
Ukt  vklN.   ltdttd,  tiM  Ihlni  which  Influttctd  our  fital  cboica  of  t 
coacapt  was  Iht  fact  that  acts  partnts  carry- tut  ot  thtir  chlldrtt  It  tha 
of  corporal  punlshnttt  or  accaptablt  forct,  could«  if  tii^y  wort  4ont 
lo  slr^nitrs  or  adults •  bt  cotsldtrad  chargablt  assault. 

V'  v  ve  \u%  operitlonallitd  In  tht  national  study  of  fwily  violenct 
ihr«u9h  Iht  ust  of  a  scalO  titltd  tht  •Conflict  Itsolutlot  Ttchtlqut- 
(CRT)*.   This  ttchnlqut  was  first  davaloptd  at  tha  IfciUtrslty  of  Kew  Hatpshirt 
In  W/l  and  has  bttn  ustd  and  wodlfltd  t«ttnsl¥tly  ovar  tht  ntMt  fWt 
ytars  tn  nuiwrous  studios  of  family  »1ola<*ct  (sat  for  t/tain^lt:  Allan  and  » 
Straus. 119/5;  luUroft  and  Straus,  I9;$i  Straus,  Wi).   Tht  Conflict 
IUiolut\i  TachnlQua  Scalas  wtra  dtslqnad  to  Mtsurt. Intnfatlly 
conflict  In  lha  sansa  of  tha  ntans  usad  to  rasoWa  conflicts  of  interast 


{Slrivt.  im,  WiA).   tht  Conflict  fftsolutlon  Technlqut  cOMUfus  Ui^ 
roups  of  cor.nict  rttolutfon  ItMi:  (l)  tht  jst  of  r«tlDn«1  il>cyMfoii^i4^ 
4)^M«t:  (J)  tSo  Mt  of  nrtil  ind  non-veft«1  expressions  of  Imstlllty**  ' 
such  IS  «cts  Jt\ck  S|«6o11c«11y  hurt  tht  other  or  threats  to  hw^tfTt'dthtri 
•ind,  (3)  fht  use  of  physical  force  or  vlolenct  is  *  M«ns  of^rtso>v1n9 
the  conflict.   Tht  fliul  sctit  contains  U  Ums.  8  of  ^ch  Involvt  tht 
use  of  force  or  violtnct.  / 


Figurt  I  About  Nert 


The  iMnlstritloA  of  tht  Conflict  Resolution  Techn)4M4nvoli>t*^ ^ 
presenting  tht  subjects  with  the  list  of  tht  IS  Iteeis  and  eskfng  then 
to  Indlcite  iihtt  they  (tht  subjects)  ltd  when  they  had  «  disegrecwent  with 
the  referent  child  It  the  pist  yeir  end  In  the  course  of  their  reUtlonihlp. 

giHj^LUy  <f^iil<jjtl>  Tht  relliblllty  end  velldlty  of  the 
Co«nict  Kesolutlot  Technlqut  has  been  i$sessed  over  the  five  yeer  period 
of  Us  development  and  iK)d1flc«tlon.   fretests  on  aore  than  300  cone9t 
stud<ints  Indicate  that  the  Indices  have  an  adequate  level  of  Internal 
consistency  reliability  (Straus,  19/1:11),    Bulcroft  and  Strius  (197S) 
provide  evidence  of  concurrent  validity.    In  addition,  cviJcnc«»  nf 
-construct  valldliy^tMUts  In  that  data  coeipilcd  In  the  pretests  of  tht 
scale  are  In  accord  with  previous  MplrUel  findings  and  theories 
(Straus,  1971:  13). 
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MA<",tia<5_  •nd  ph4dv»ntaiei  of  the  .ytotertce  Sc<!<«   An  4dv«njt^q( 
of  the  violence  Ic«1p.  asldt  from  previous  evidence  of  Us  relUbllit/* 
"coocurrcnt"  v«MdUy,  «nd  "construct"  v«11dUrt  It  th«t  the  mode  of  jdmin- 
Istritlon  Increased  the  likelihood  of- the  Interviewer  establishing  rapport 
with  tht  subject,    the  force  and  violence  Items  cant  at  the  end  of  the  list 

of  conflict  rcsoluvion  liem.    Presumably,  this  enhanced  tht  likelihood 

t 

that  tht  subject  would  becoiit  comitted  to  the  Inttrvtew  and  tontlmit 
anSMer1n9  questions.   Our  analysis  of  the  responses  to  tht  Items  Indicates 
that  there  was  no  notlcabit  drop  In  tht  completion  rate  of  item  as  tht 
list  moved  from  tht  rational  scale  questions  to  the  nnt  violent  modes 
of  conflict  resolution. 

Two  disadvanta9es  of  tN  scale  trt:  (1)  1t^ focuses  on  conflict 
sitwatlons  and  docs  not  allw  for  the  mea^u^'^mef^t  of  tht  use  of  violtntt 
In  situations  whert  there  was  no  "conflict  of  Interest*.  Secondly, 
tht  scalt  deals  with  tht  cotmission  of  acts  only.   Kc  have  no  Ide^  of^at 
tht  consequences  of  thost  acts  were*    thus,  wt  have  only  a  limited  basis 
of  projtctinq  these  statistics  to  tht  extent  of  tht  phenomenon  ''child 

abuse*,  since  child  abuse  nonktlly  is  thought  to  bt  an  act  which  has  sor.(t 

> 

Injurious  consti^uences  for  •  child*   Mile  Mt  My  learn  th^t  «  parent  used 
a  )un  or  a  knife,  and  wt  can  prestimt  that  this  Hai  ncgativl;  consequences 
for  tN  chlldi  even  If  ht  tr  sht  was  not  Injurtd;  wt  ^  njl  know  whit  tht 
actual  consequtncts  wert«  / 
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USULTS 

At  Mt  propojwl  at  th«  •«tut  of  this  ^•pfr.'-ordlMry"  phyjlt*! 
punishwnt  •«<  "child  ab«$t"  art  but  twt  t«li     •  »*"0l«  tontlntu*  of 
vIoltfKt  tOMirti  chtWrtfl.   In  botwttn  aro  ullUoirt  of  portnti  w«>oio 
Mta  of  phyilMl  forto  |oi«  bo»o«d  ulld  iwnlit-tiit.  M  lAlth,  for  wrlOMi 
retions  do«i  not  «#:  IdMtlflod  ind  UMti  tt  child  abuJo. 

SUty-threo  p«rt»i«t  of  Iho  rtipofuknts  ••ho  hod  chlldron  belt*on  tho 
t9<i  of  3  i«d  W  ll»l«l  ot  ho*t  Mntlontd  it  lw»t  *w  »«oltflt  tpUodo 
lirint  tho  iur¥oy  »oor.     Tho  p;-i|>ortlo<i  af  oyr  i««plo  reportlnj  it  looii 
vloltot  octyrrmo  In  tht  twirio  of  rolilni  tht  child  Mt  U  ptrtont. 
At  o«pMtH.  tho  •lldw'  forw  if  »lo1o«co  Mtrt  •or*  ccmmi. 
^ptnklnai  Kort  Ptntloood  hy  $S  ptrctut  of  tht  roipoAdMti  at  hi»l«| 
oAurrtd  \n  tho  pro»lo«i  yoor  and  ky  71  porcoot  of  tho  part«ti  n  ha»lnf 
tvV"»««  f'l-ty-ono  p*rtt«t  of  tho  paronti  ad-lttod  puihlni  or 

)n9  tho  roforont  child  In  \Wi  xhHo  forty-il«  porcont  laid  puthti 
4h«v«i  had  o»«r  oewrrod.  Hlttlo?  with  lonothlng  wi  rtportod  by 


Tahio  1  Mout  Htrt 


|]  ptrttnt  of  tho  piroftti  for  tho  lait  yoar  and  hy  20  portont  for  tho 
duratlmi  of  Uwlr  ralil«|  tho  roforont  child.  Thro«li>«  in  objott  wai  Ion 
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C0ii««-«pproji1«ile'y  5  P«»-Ctrtt  of  tht  parenU  did  this  In  Iht  lurvey 
ytir  iihllc  mort  th«n  9  percent  Md  tvtr  thrown  »0»i«lh1n9  at  Ihtir  r^tftrtnt 

Tilt  iwrt  d«nqerou$  types  of  violtnct  wtrt  Iht  Ittll  frtqutnt  Mowtwtr, 
tMtrtpoUUnt  tht  dtU  to  Iht  population  of  chlldrt*  3  to  17  yttr$  of  t90 
1W1fi9  with  both  ptrtnti  product!  an  ittouodlfigly  Urqt  x^%r  of  chlldrtn 
nlM  Mtrt  kkkH.  hit.  puwhtd    .bttt  up,  Ihrttttntd  with  •  9un  or  •  knift. 
tr  had  a  9un  or  a  knlft  actually  uttd  on  thcii.   Firft,  lookinf  at  tht  n^r 
of  partnt*  who  rtpgrled  each  typt  of  violtnct.  appro«1iMltly  3  ptrctnt  of 
tht  Ptrtnt*  reported  kicking,  biting,  or  hitting  Iht  rtftrtnt  child  with 
a  fitt  in  1975;  Mhllt  nearly  8  percent  *tattd  that  these  acts  had  occurrtd 
at  soit  point  In  Iht  ra1$i..9  of  tht  child.   $ll9Mly  wrt  than  I  ptrctnt 
of  tht  rtspo«de«ts  rtporttd  -beating  up*  tht  ramtaly  stltcltd  rtftrtnt  ^ 
child  In  tht  last  year  and  4  ptrcent  stattd  that  thty  had  twr  <lont  this. 
Ont- tenth  of  I  pv/-cenl,  or  one  in  a  thousand  parents  aAiUttd  to  thrtattn1n9 
their  Child  with  a  fun  or  a  knift  In  1975.         ntarly  J  partnts  In  Id 
said  thty  had  tvtr  threatened  their  child  with  such  wtapo«s.  Tht  ia«t 
5t*tlst1c-j  were  found  for  parents  adulttlnf  actually  using  a  gun  or  a  knift- 
•  I  ptrcer t  for  tht  year,  almst  3  ptrcent  t«r. 

One  can  entrapoUlt  thtst  frequtnclts  to  tst1«ttt  how  Mny  chlldrtn 
lie  e  victims  of  these  serious  iwdes  of  violence  In  1975  aivJ  how  »any  .  vtr 
ftcH  thtst  types  of  violence.  Thtrt  were  ntarly  U  ■llllon  chlldrtn 
bttween  tht  a9es  of  3  and  17  yem  old  who  IWtd  with  loth  pirtnts  In  1975 
(•urtau  of  Iht  Census*  1975).   Of  these  chlldrtn  bttween  3.1  and  4  allllon 
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hive  tvtr  bttn  kJcktd,  Mt,  or  punchedi  whUt  between  l  ^nd  1.9  minion 
were  kicked,  bit,  or  punched  In  1975.   Sttwccn  1.4  and  2.3  rnHMon  children 
hm  been  "beet  up"  i^lle  qnmin^  up,  «nd  between  27S.OOO  wd  3/1  of  « 
•nnon'3  lo  17  ye«r  olds  were  "beit  up*  \n  1975,   Ustly.  our  d«t«  incans  that 
between  yuu.UUU  and  1.8  iillllofi  American  chUdren.  between  the  ages  of  3 
and  17  have  ever  had  their  parents  use  a  9un  or  a  knife  on  thcte.  Our 
figures  do  not  allw  for  a  reliable  extrapolation  of  how  iMny  children 
faced  parents  using  guns  and  knives  In  19;s,  but  our  cstlMte  would  be 
soffethlrg  close  to  46,000  children  (based  on  an  Incidence  of  1  in  1,000 
children). 

An  eKaMlnatlon  of  the  data  on  violence  used  on  children  In  1975 
indicates  that  violence  typically  Is  a  phenomenon  that  Is  a  L«itern  of  parent- 
child  relations  rather  than  a  one  or  two  tfiie  event.  Only  In  the  case 
of  using  a  gun  or  knift  was  the  violent  episode  likely  to  be  a  one-tine 
affair.   While  It  is  generally  acceptid  that  slaps,  spankings,  and  shoves 
are  frequently  used  techniques  of  child  rearing,  we  find  that  even  bites, 
kicks,  punches,  and  using  objects  tc  hit  children  occ.r  frequently  in  the 
fanilles  where  they  are  employed. 

Children  at  Risk  x 

As  we  stated  earlier,  our  exMlnatioii  of  violent  acts  without  information  ^ 
on  the  consequences  of^  those  acts  preventi  us  froM  accurately  estimating 
how  Many  children  In^rred  physical  ham  frc/j  viol  t!f\f,0i  durlnQ  any 
one  year.   (Hir  pro61e«  Is  coi«pounde<l  by  tht  fact  that  we  rely  on  the  subject's 
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own  definUion  of  wh*t  U  M*nt  by '"beitln-i  ui.*  4  child.    In  iddiHon,  .  • 

do  not  know  wha  obJ.cU  «rt  u»ed  to  hU  tht  child  (»  pipt  or  .  p.ddl.?)j 
.od.  »t  do  not  know  hON  tht  juf.*  Or  knUcs  «rt  deployed .  Hoverlh*le«, 
wc  ftu'lt  H«  li-portint  to  jcner.t.   *n  «»tlwt«  vif  chl Idren-it-rlik. 
We  ehott  to  compile  m  ••t-rl»k"  lnde«  whkh  co«*1ned'tht  ittm^  m  felt 
p,oduced  tht  hlghejt  prob.blllty  of  Injuring  of  dwglng  tht  chili  (kicked, 
bit,  or  hit  -1th  •  fIJtj  hit  with  »o»ethln9  ibett  uii  threitened  -Ith  •  knifn 
or  *  gu-s.  used  *  knift  or  «  gun).   U»lng  thU  Index,  u,  found  thit  3.« 
percent  of  the  P«rent»  «*i1tted  to  wJlog  «t  leait  ont  of  Iheje  of 
yto1«..ce  4t  le«t  onct  In  1974.   Aiiu-lng  the  .ct»  wt  Indexed  hm  «  high 
potenlltl  of  ctuilug  h»r«  to  tht  1ntend«d  vktlit,  between  1.4  •111 Ion  ^ 
10  l.V  million  children  wert  »ulM/«tl*  to  phy»1c»1  Injury  fro*  vlalenct 
In  WS. 

A  Note  on  Ihe  lncJAe.ncj._0*iiinM»ir*BoltL'P!l?. 

Ihc  d4U  on  the  Incidence  of  phytic*!  »io1e,>c»  between  pirentj  tnd 
children  iM  the  extr.politlonj  which  produced  Mf.^v";*  of  tht  nwber  of 
.„.;j....  ..!.o  e.pe.ienced  vlo'.ence  jnrf  who  *.?  *t  .  I^k  uf  |.hyjlc.1  Injury 

ought  to  bo  conildered  IgLejLIJMjrLOf  violence  tow«rdt_cMjdr:en.  ThtJt 
figure  rrpreienl  •  low  eillwtt  of  violence  for  •  nu.*.er  of  re«on».  first, 
w,  ere  deiling  with  »tlf-report»  of  violence.   Although  tht  »ubjeci» 
rctponulng  th.t  they  jptnked  or  jUppcd  their  children  m«y  be  •  »ood  eitliMtt 
of  how  Mny  peopit  ictu.Uy  c.rrled  out  thcjt  .c».  we  believe  th»t  tht. 
desire  to  give  joclilly  dejlred  reipon»e»  ciu«d  i-ny  peopU  to  underrepon 
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Iht  aort  strtous  npdfs  of  vloltnct.    If  oim  subject  In  «  thousand  mwcrH 
th«t  the/  used  «  9un  gr  fcnfft.  It  fti^ht  bt  rt«son«b1e  to  «ssu«t  th«t  «t 
lR«st  «f>oth«r  ono  In  «  thousand  used  these  weapons  «nd  aid  not  «<te1t  U 
It  In  the  Interview.   Secondl/.  mt  Interviewed  onl/  "Intact'*  f««111es  whert 
both  «duU  Mies  «nd  fe^les  were  In  the  household.      .s,  our  d«t«  «rt 
representative  of  two  parent  fMllles*   If*  «s  so««  believe*  p«rent«1  violence 
Is  Mre  coinaoo  tn  Single  parent  fMllles*  than  our  date  underestlMte 
the  mmii9r  of  children  ekperlencing  potentially  damaging  acts  fron  thtir  parents. 
Lastly*  pur  lower  than  evpected  response  rate  night  nean  that  torn  high  violent 
faallles  may  have  refused  to  be  Interviewed,   If  this  is  the  case  (ano  we  as  yet 
do  not  linow  If  It  Is),  our  Incidence  statistics  vigtit  again  be  low  estimates 
of  violence  towards  children.  , 

As  a  result  of  the  sampllns  fraiiw  used  and  the  methodological  problems 
Involved  In  using  self-reports  of  v1olence»  we  see  our  statistics,  although 
they  way  seem  high  to  some,  as  being  Quite  conservative  and  low  estimates 
of  the  true  level  of  violence  towards  children  In  the  United  States. 

Violence  to^ird  Children  h}f  Sex  of  Parent 

SUty-elght  percent  of  the  mothers  and  51  percent  of  the  fathers  In 
our  sample  reported  at  leist  one  violent  act  towards  their  child  during 
the  survey  year.   Seventy-sU  percent  of  the  mothers  and  71  percent  of  the 
fathers  Indicated  at  least  one  violent  episode  In  the  course  of  rearing 
their  referent  child.   Our  data  on  violence  In  the  survey  year  Indicate  a  small 
but  significant  difference  between  mothers  and  fathers  using  violenct  on  their 
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chlldrM.    It  h«»  been  frrMuently  argued  that  mothers  «rc  m..r.  prone  to 
ut«  »1oUhte  beciuM  they  spend  more  H.*  -tth  their  ehllur.n.    We  hypolh- 
t^U*  lUi  the  eipUn.ilon  f..r  .other,'  qn-^tcr  likelihood  of  u*lnq  violence 
goet  beyond  the  tl-ple  Justification  th*t  they  sp»nJ  "wre  tl«  -1th  the 
Children.   Our  futwr.  en.lyscj  of  the  Inforwitlon  a«th*r*<l  In  our  lurwey 
of  violence  In  the  fwHy  wHI  "*mlne  thU  reletlonihlp  fnm  *  tmb*r  of 
pofntt  of  »1e-.  Including  f*ttlly  power,  coping  iblllty.  retource*.  end 
personality  treltt. 


TABl£    2  *nd  3  ABOUI  HEI}£ 


txMlnlng  the  re1*tlonshlp  between  iei  of  the  perent  end  verloui 
«K)J«t  of  violence  .ied  on  children  In  the  survey  ye.r  ind  during  the  duretlon 
of  the  peront-ch.ld  reUtlonshlp.  we  find  th«t  for  both  the  lurvey  ye.r 
«nd  the  dur.tlon  of  the  reUtlonshlp.  mothers  ire  pore  lUely  to  throw 
lOMlhlng  U  th«  child.  tUp  or  ipenk  the  child,  or  hit  the  child  with 
tvwthliig.   THere  ire  no  jlgnlflcint  differences  between  wthert  ind 
filh^.i  for  *ny  of  the  other  form»  of  violence.    It  U  Interesting  to  ncte 
th4t  even  for  the  «ott  «rloui  forms  of  violence.  luch  it  beitlng  up;  kicking, 
biting,  or  punching;  or.  utlng  9uns  or  knivct.  Mn  ind  «o.*n  ire  ipproilwtely 
equil  In  their  dUpotltlon  to  use  these  ewdes  of  vlolenct  on  their  children. 
Hilt  It  1»portint  beciuse  this  Is  one  of  the  only  tituitlont  where  wo«n 
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rAMNT  TO  CHILD  VIXINCE  IH  PREVIOUS  YEAR  lY  SU  OF  PMCNT 


KMtNT  USLO  HDOC  OF  VIOtENCe 


Thrtv  Sofltthlng 

3.(1 

(121) 

tM 

(621)  ♦ 

(123) 

33.41 

((23) 

Slipped  Qr  SpMkM 

'  ».» 

(122) 

i2«51. 

(621)  ^ 

iCIcktd,  lit,  Qr  Hit  with  Fist 

ZM 

(4W) 

4.01 

(623) 

Hit  with  SMthlng 

9.4S 

(S23) 

16.71 

(622) 

•tit  Up 

At 

(S21} 

l.M 

(619) 

ThrtAttntd  Mith  Knlft  or  Gun 

.2% 

(S22) 

01 

(622) 

Ut«<l  4  Knlft  or  Qgn 

.21 

(S20) 

01 

(622) 

2 

•  X  4.06 
2 

X  4i  .01 


TAICC  S 

PMtRT  TO  CMtU)  VIOLCnCC  EVtt  tT  SEX  OF  CMILO 


ntcun  (VCR  used  hooe  of  violence 


OMghttn 

Thfm  Sonttli1ft9 

lo.n 

(474) 

.  I.M  (435) 

NsM,  6r«M«^,  or  Shovtd 

(471) 

30.7»  (431) 

SUpptd  or  Sp4nkid 

7S.» 

(474) 

M.«f  (435) 

HlcMt  IHi  or  Nit  with  Flit 

t.n 

(474) 

«.a  (435) 

HU^wltH  SoMtiiInf 

21.» 

(47$) 

17. 7S  (43<) 

Mot\Up 

4.7» 

(473) 

3.n  (4?4) 

THfoitm^  with  Knlft  or  Gun 

2.St 

(474) 

1.51  U24) 

\HH  t  iDlft  or  Cmr 

2.7> 

(*M) 

a.5»  (435) 

cr. 
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TAftlC  4 

PAWMT  »0  CMllO  VIOLENCE  IN  MCV10U5  tEAR  at  5EI  Of  CHILD 


nncw  USED  hooe  of  vioitKCE 

Sons  0iU9hiirt 


Thrw  SoAithln^ 

4.5S 

(474) 

4.4S 

(435) 

^i$h«4t  GriMM.  or  Shnw'>d 

33.0% 

(476) 

25. OS 

(436)  *♦ 

SUpp«d  or  Sp4nk«d 

61. 9X 

{*75) 

55. n 

(435) 

iCUM,  lit.  or  HitwIUi  Fist 

4.0S 

(474) 

Z.ht 

(433) 

Hit  wltH  SoAttMn) 

(475) 

U.Ol 

(436) 

(473) 

.71 

(434) 

Thrt«Uf)«4  with  Xitlft  or  Oun 

.n 

(474) 

Of 

(436) 

Ut«^  «  KAi  ft  or  Ogn 

(473) 

ot 

(435) 

I 

I 

1  4  .01 
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TABLE  3 

parsn;  to  child  violent  ever  by  ^ex  of  paaent 


PERCENT  EVER  USED  MODE  OF  VIOLENCE 


Ihrmt  itmXhin^ 

7.5X 

(521) 

n.n 

(621)  * 

Pushtdt  Cribbed,  or  Shoved 

3S.6X 

(523) 

)9.5S 

(623) 

SUpptd  or  $p«nktd 

67.  7X 

(523) 

(622)  • 

K1clitd»  lit,  or  Hit  irlth  i  Fist 

6.7% 

(520J 

B.n 

(623) 

Nit  with  Sonet  .ling 

15.71 

(523) 

23.» 

(622)  •* 

Bt«t  Up 

* 

4M 

(521) 

4.2S 

(619) 

Thrt«t«ntd  with  Kfllft  or  Gun 

3.U 

(522) 

2.« 

(622) 

Ustd  «  KDlfc  or  Gyn 

3. IX 

(520) 

2.7S 

(622) 

2 
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yiolen^t  Towards  Clitldren  by  Sex  of  the  Chn<^ 

WhHt  ffiMlcs  «rt  «oVt  11>t1y  to  bt  the  users  of  .violence  tn  parenl- 

chtld  r«Ut1ofis,  \X  \%  the  Mit  chUdren  Mho  «ro  the.  nosi  frequent  vUlln. 

5Uty-sfx  percent  of  IN  sons  ind  60  percent  of  the  ddQQhtei^  were  struck 
/  ^ 

«l  teist  once  In  the  sui^i^^  ye«r  (x  i.OS)t  Mhlte  77  percent  of  the  Mie 


children  «nd  69  percent  of  the  fe^les  were  ever  hit  by  their  parents 
(x  i  .OS), 

•    ■  '  ' 

Mty  sons  are  nore  prone  to  h«ve  violence  used  on  thorn  then  daughters 

•/ — 

Is  open  for  debate,   SoMt  nr9ht  ar9ue  tbat  bi^s  «re  more  difficult  lo 
rafse  and  coMiHWe  "punishable  offenses'  then. daughters.  Ainyther 
hypothesis  Is  that  our  society  accepts  and  often  values ^boys  experfciKinf 
violence  because  It  serves  lo  *t^9hen  lhe«  up*.   The  Hata  fron  the 
National  Comfsslon  on  the  Causes  «nd  Prevention  of  Violence  Survey  see*  / 
lo  bear  tha  out  In  that  seven  In  ten  peopU  Interviewed  believed  that  (I  was 
9ood  for  •  boy, to  have  a  few  fist  fights  while  he  was  growing  up  (Stark 
and  Hc£voy»  1970),    Thus,  experiencing  violence  night  be  considered  pert  ^ 
of  the  social liitlon  process  for  boys  and  e  less  Important  'character  " 
oullder  for  girts  (Straus,  1971:  660). 

r 


TA8LES  4  and  6  A80UT  HtRC 


(kt«  on  violtnct  U       survty  y^t^r  shows  th^t  iht  only  stafitflunt 
difftrtiKt  bttwttn  ^ys  ^  fVrU  w«s  Ottthtr  they  wtrt  pusKtil.  grmtd. 
or  Shoved*   The  other  foms  of  violence  ''^wed  no  slfiHfl^t  differences 
between  the  seyes.    In  the  course  of  trowing  up,  toys  ere  More  lUely  to 
be  pushed,  grabbed,  shoved,  spenked.  or  slipped. 

jMolence  Towerds  Children  by  <Qe  of  the  Child 

The  lUereture  on  physlcel  punUfwent  end  eUise  of  children  presents 
various  hyt)otheses  end  findings  on  the  relationship  bjti^en  age  and  being 

r 

punished  or  abused.   A  nuii^er  of  researchers  and  clinicians,  propose 

that  the  m>st  dangerous  period  In  a  child's  life  Is  froM  three  vonths  to 

three  years  of  age  (Kceipet  mZ\  fontana.  1973;  Galdston.  tronfenbrenner 

proposes  ihlt  the  highest  rates  of  child  abuse  and  battering  occurs  i*ong 

adolescents  (19/4).  ■  Gil  discovered  that  half  of  the  conflnMd  caies  of 

child  abjte  were  children  over  sU  years  of  age.  while  nearly  one-fifth 

of  the  conrirved  reports  were<KI1dren  In  their  teens  (19^0)* 

Our  survey  excluded  parent  relations  with  children  three  years  of  age 
or  younger  since  w«  also  studied  child  to  parent  violence  In  th«  .ntervltw. 
Thus,  our  dJta  cannot  be  used  to  Infer  the  rate  of  violence  used  on  In* 
rants. 

During  the  survey  year  younger  children  were  M>st  lUely  to  be  , 
victims  of  iOMe  for*  of  physical  force.   Eighty-three  percent  of  the  three 
and  roar  year  olds  had  sone  Mde  of  force  uso4  on  thea  In  1975;  S2  percent 
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of       cMldrtu  fivt  to  rilAt  hid  been  hit,  U  ptrcenl  of  prt-Utns  ind 
tirly  Utmgt  clilldrtfi  (W  to  14  y^«r*  of  iS*)  wtrt  Jlrucit,  *ih4  M  porctut 
of  iho  rtftrofit  childrtu  IS  U  I?  ywrsw^ld  wtrt  hit  by  ihtir  p«rt«t$ 


II  ^pptars  tMt  voofHlir  diUdren  iro  vulMr«bTe  to  •  wide  r«n9t  of 
forctfiil  And  vltlrit  Jft$,   rre-*chooltr»  And  chHdren  under  9  ye«r»  old 
li^rt  MTO  lUtly  to  bo  pgsh«d,  frsbbod,  shovod.  sl«pp<d,  spofikitd,  llclcd. 
bit.  bit  wltb  a  fUt,  ofid  bit  with  «ii  object.   The  o:Jer  chlldreo  setMd 
•ore  vylnereble  to  tho  severtet  .type*  of  vIoIwk^  Including  being  beet  up 
end  he^1<i|  e  gun  o^  e  knife  mod  on  that;  elthfwf^N.  the  Jifferer>ce$  ere 
Mt  stetlstlcelly  »lgnff1cent.  ^  - 

Afoln,  thero  ore  #  nui^er  of  reesons  why  younger  ch1>lren  *re  aore 
frenuenl  vktlw  of  perentel  violence.   P*ri^U  wy  perceive  dlfflcMltles 
yin  11SI119  rteson  to  punish  their  younger  children.   A  $e<ond  re«on  Bight 
b«  thet  younger  chlldreo  tnttrfere  *i1th  their  percnt$*  ect1vU1e$  More  then 
oldor  children.   Our  futurt  eiulyses  of  the  dete  wl^l  focu$  on  the  fecton 
essocleted  I'llh  young  children's  suscepteblllty  to  bctng  itruck. 
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TABIE  I  AiOUT  HIRE 


TAUC  I 

^1  WCMT  7C  CHILD  VIOllKCE  IK  PWVIOUS  YCAJJ  |Y  ACt  OF  CHILD 


ItlCCNT  UUO  NOOC  OF  VIOCENCC 


M  yn 

•    10.14  yr» 

V  11-17 

Tlimi  SawtMni 

4.41 

(131) 

(2tl) 

J.7I 

(290) 

(1«) 

M.OX 

(IM) 

M.n 

{2M) 

2B.7I 

(300) 

2o.n 

(Itl) 

SliPHd  tr  Sptukai 

n.n 

(13S) 

lO.tS 

(2t3) 

M.71 

(300) 

23.n 

(1>0) 

KIcM,  lit,  ar  mt  MltH  Fitt 

7.411 

(IM) 

2.l( 

(2«)» 

2.3S 

(2W) 

3.  IS 

(m)  • 

Nit  xlth  SantAtni 

N.tl 

(IM) 

21.11 

(2M) 

10 .0> 

(291) 

4.7S 

(180)  - 

•Mt  Up 

i.fi 

0S4) 

.7( 

(212) 

1.M 

(100) 

2.1S 

(in) 

n 

(IM) 

01 

(212) 

M 

(300) 

OS 

(190) 

Um<  •  Knlft  mt  find 

OS 

(IM) 

m 

(2«2) 

n 

(2M) 

OS 

(l»0) 

I 

I  li  .01 
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DISCUSSION  AnD  C0?KLUS1CMS 

TMst  dat«  Ml  tht  tncttenci  of  pirmt  to  <h\M  vtolcnct  only  btQln 
to  scratch  iht  surfact  of  thU  vtry  .In^rtant  topic.  '>ir  results  indlcatt 
tli«t  vloltoci  toM«Hs  chlUrtu  Uvolvts  acts  that  90  well  beyond  ordlniry 
physical  punlshMfit  and  Is  in  txtensWt  «nd  Ntttrencd  plienonenon  In  partnt- 
child  r^Iitlons.   In  Addition,  wt  set  that  aothers  arc  tht  Most  lUtly  users 
of  violence  Mhlle  sons  end  youn9er  children  ere  the  more  coMn  vIctiM* 

A  mn^er  of  controverslel  points  eriso  fron  our  presentetlon.   First,  > 
dIsefroMnt  over  our  noMlnel  end  operotlonel  derinitlon«  of  vl^)«!{ce^ My 
leed  some  to  disagree  with  our  conclusion  thet  violence  IsyScsprced  In 
fMlllos.   If  soaeont  views  slope  end  spenklngs  es  eccepteipe  punlshnent, 
then  thty  al^it  disfuu  our  stet^stUl  es  Mnf  hesed  on  e  too  hroedly 
constmcted  definition  of  violenco.  Alihoufh  we  believe  there  ere  weny 
sellent  reasons  for  considering  spanllngs  end  slaps  violent*  we  would 
counter  this  ar«ui«nt  by  ^intlm  U  tho  stetlsttcs  for  beatinf  up  children 
or  usinf  a  gun  or  e  knifo  on  e  child.   U  •  nUllon  or  wore  children  had  guns 
or  knfves  used  on  thc«  In  school,  we  would  consider  thet  a  problcn  of 
OfldMlc  proportions,   the  feet  thet  these  Kts  occur  In  the  hem  tends 
to  lessen  concern  about  the  InpKt  end  conic%uences.   However,  the  Ippact 
and  conse^ences  are  potentially.  draiNtIc,  since  the  child  Is  eitperlencing 
violence  fren  those  who  claln  lovo  end  affection  for  hin. 

A  SKond  point  which  will  be  raised  abM^our  findings  Is  the  question 
Of  bias  and  whether  our  respondents  actually  tolk  the  truth;  We  have 
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^Lt  „«n  ,e.r,  of  d.v.V.p1ng  .od-  t.»tln,  the  1n»tru«enl»  us.d  In  thU  ' 
,U.   Ho-e«r.  w.  do  nol  L..-  th.  .ct-.l  ».UdUy  of  our  f1nd)n,% 
or'  .h.tl«r  our  »wbj.ct,  "told  ttm  truth".   Our  «».»»».nl  of  th.  bU».» 
Ih.  problta  or  studying  fM-lly  viol.nc.  U  th.l  th.  ..Jor  b>.»  1»  lU.ly 
to  b*«c  of  underreportln,.   U./oubt  th.t  wny  »ubj.ct»  mU\  report 
bct^TuP  thtlr  children  or  utln,  .  ,un  or  .  knlft  on  the.  they  did  not. 
Thu«.  our  ,t*tUtlc»  .r.  prob.b1y  und«re»t«f«tt»^h*  trti.  1«v.1 
o<  p.rent-chHd  violent.  1«  th.  United  St.te*.    If  ^  con»td.rs  th. 
po,»tblllty  th.t  for  .very  subject  who  .4.Uted  u»lV^  knir.  or  .  9"". 
thit  *n  jddltlon.1  iubject  uted  thet.  wt»pon»  but  did  not  •<»«U  It.  then 
our  ettlwt.  of  rUk  could  b.  doublH  to  produc*  tru.  «»tl««te  of  rl»k 
gf  pliytlcd  vlolenc 

Another  ls»u.  w^lch  will  b.  puriued  .ft.r  .^-ilnlnj  our  d.t..  *nd  m       .  ^ 
UK-e  which  we  will  pur»u.  In  l.ter  in^ly*.*.  U  th.  f«cl  th.t  P«opl. 
*au*lly  lOitted  utlnj  ».»ere  tnd  d»nj.r«u»  for«  of  |*y»lc»1  viol.nc.. 
Our  tenutlv.  .»pUn.tlo«  of  thU  l»  th*t  «ny  of  our  »ubject»  did  not  / 
consider  klckln,.  biting.  PurKhlnj.  be.tlnj  up.  ihootln,.  or  it.bblng 
their  children  de»Unt.    In  other  wonh.  tK.y  My  M».  .d*Ut«l>t»  the*. 
.ct»  becit*.  they  f.lt  they  w.r.  .cc.pt.b1.  or  toler.*!.  w.yt  o/  krln,lnf 
„„  children.   Thu».  It  ~y  b.  th.t  oo.  -Jor  f.ctor  which  porduc*  th. 
high  level  ofV.r.nt-chl1d  violent.  «.  h.vt  found  l.,lh.'«or*tlv.  Kcept.klUty 
of  hitting  oo«*»  children.  . 
Desptt.  th.  «thodo1o9lc.1  prob1«.  th.  f.ct  th.t  thl»  <!  tho  flrit 
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furvcy  of  parent- to-cM  14  violtnct  bntd  on  •  true  cross-s«€l1oA  of 
^ifi€|n  fMHIts  Mint  th»i  tlM  ciAti  prtscnted  hert  4rt  c1o$«r  to  dtscrlbfiig 
tM  mt  fftdfttloo  of  vlo1m«  towtrdi  children  in  Aiaorlca  than  MytMInf 
tMl1«bU  up  ufitit  noM* 


A      Ik*  m^.  Hhoi  of  ihtt  Aflierkan  AssocUlion  for  the  Advincctucftt 
of  violence  supported  by  or*nls  fro*  the  Naion.l 

Abuse  L  NegUct/Offlc.  of  Child  Dcvelop^ncnt 

1  The  resuWs  of  this  research  will  be  presented  In  the  for Ihco-inQ  book, 
vioUNCE  IN  THt  WttRKAN  fAHlLY,  by  Murray  A.  Str*u$,  RIchird  J.  Gelles, 
«nd  Su2«nne  SUinmetx. 

2.  A  conplele  methodoloQial  report  will  3ppe*r  In  VIOLENCE  !M  THE  AMtRlCAH 
FAWILt. 

3.  RespoHSe  Analysts  Corporation,  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  w«s  contacted 
to  carry  out  the  household  survey. 

4.  Ihe  completion  r*tt  for  the  entire  sample  was  651.  /^Is  rile  Is 
soi.«».ha  lower  than  we  expected  despite  Inteos  ve         *  ^« 

Dart  of  the  contractor  to  Increase  the  coi«pletlo«  rate  through  call 
bcks.  letters,  and  i«netary  Incentives-    The  to^P^^^i;"  J*^*  ^/r 
froffl  a  low  of  60.01  for  metropolitan  areas  to  a  high  of^?.»  for 
nonnuitropoUtan  areas.   Due  to  differential  response  r*te«  by  and 
localloK  the  extrapolations  and  Incidence  estimates  presented  In  th?» 
paper  wiU  lati;r  be  wUified  uslf»9  a  weighting  procedure.   Thus,  the 
results  we  pr-ent  wlU  be  slightly  alterrd  In  the  final  presentation 
of  ihe  Jdta. 

5  Since  the  Mtld  wrrlt  began  In  January,  19;6  and  since  we  asked  for 
*  Information  concerning  the  >evious  year",  the  survey  year  can  be 

..^1  I  lo  be  1976. 

6  Ihe  irm  -betting  up"  was  defined  for  the  respondents  by  Its  placement 
In  ihe^ist  of  CRT  violence  Itc^s.   Speclfkally  U  canie  after  t  e  ite«S 
dealing -with  kicking.  bllinQ.  hitting  with  a  fjst,  and  fitting  wlh  an 

.  hjcf t;  and  before  the  Items  dealino  with  a  knife  or  gun.    Thus,  ir  % 
^.At^lhlng  «ore  than  Just  a  single  blow,  but  the  precise  ineanlng  of 
theUeim  undoubtedly  varied  fro«  respondent  to  respondent.  , 

;/  Aoal.  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  is  Mant  by  -usl.  1  a  gun  or  a  knlfe\- 
In  tbe-<ave  of  lh«  knife  it  fOdld  wan  Ue  parent  threw.the  knife 
at  lie  child  or  actually  slabbed  orf  attewplf    to  stab  the  child. 
Thr^un  could  have  been  fired  with&ut  the  chnd  being  wounded.  However, 
the  fact  Is  that  the  parents  admitted  employing  the  weapon,  not  JuSl 
using  It  as  a  threat. 
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8.  Wc  hive  tfttrai^obtcJ  to  Ouwbcr  of  ^.hllUren  i.itticr  riun  numlar  of 

f4«i)les  or  patents  bfc^use  our  J«iU  colUctlun  {nvolvctrrh^  1.nvi;^tig«it{on 
of  parcnlul  use  uf  vlo'untt  on  4  referent  child.    Sinct  wt*  fucu<ie<t  on 
onl""  ont  of  «  possibit  ttunhtr  of  parent  child  rtUtions  In  the  family, 
wt  do^not  knew  the  full  extent  of  the  respondent's  uSc  af  vfolbncc  on* 
•11  the  children,  nor  do      knon  the  total  extent  uf  parent  to  child 
viclenct  In  the  faxiily.    In  addition,  we  CAtrapolated  to  (hlldrcvi  In 
th«  population  because  the  procedures  used  lo  seUct  fatniUes  and  . 
referent  children  have  presumably  yielded  a  randc^n  sample  of  children 
between  )  and  17  years  old  who  lived  with  both  parents  In  19/S. 

9*  Ue  did  txaiilne  the  rtUtlOAShIp  between  a9e  and  violence  for  the 
duration  of  th«  parent-cMI^  relatUnsMp  and  found  the  same  general 
findings— yoonoer  children  were  «ore  likely  to  be  sinjck.    However,  this 
finding  probably  Indicates  the  fact  that  parents  with  older  referent 
children  had  more  trouble  recalling  violent  episodes  earlier  In  the 
child's  life.    Thus,  wt  have  opted  not  to  attribute  any  meaning  to 
tbis  finding  other  tban  thtt  it  probably  is  a  result  of  recall  rather 
IhaA  a  true  Measure  of  violence  ever  occurring. 
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ItTWOOS  r«  STUOYIHO  SENSITIVE  FAHILY  TOPICS 
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ABSTRACT 


Investigators  of  taboo  or  sensitive  topics  in  the  area  of  hunan  relations 
teii4  to  e«counter  sUllir  problems.    If  the  focus  of  the  research  U  on  an 

.  Itsut  i*1ch  Is  lllefil  (e.9.  career  Study  of  professional  gunwcn,  homosexual 
rw;oy«terf  \n  public  places!,  or  eirtbarrassing  (sexual  behavior),  or  sensllve 
(Sttlcldt  or  death),  researchers  typically  find  it  difficult  to  locUe  sub  ect 
for  their  research,  to  establish  rapport  with  the  subjects  in  order  to  collect 
data,  and  to  collect  valid  and  reliable  data  on  Uie  topic.    The  problem  en- 
countered by  students  of  fa.lly  relations  who  wish  lo  study  h«« 
topics  are  coin)ounded  by  the  very  nature  of  the  family  as  •  q« 
and  social  group.    Because  the  fawily  is  a  private  institution  (Aries,  I96Z. 
Laslett.  19/3),  aost  family  behavior  occurs  In  settings  where  researchers 
cannot  iake  observations.    In  addition,  the  privUe  nature  of  the  imWy  often 
•akes  f-illy  ■•■<>ers  reluctant  to  talk  about  events  which  occur  In  their 
faeillles.    Finatly,  nuiirous  behaviors  may  take  place  in  families  which  are 
nieoal  or  eifcarrassing  to  talk  about  to  a  non-famlly  member.    Privacy  and 
tntlMCy  in  th€  family  serve  as  major  roadbloclts  which  confront 
who  are  Interested  in  examining  sensitive  issues  such  as  child  f ^S;^'^ 
neolKt,  incest,  sexual  abuse  of  children,  sexual  behavior  between  fimily 
members  hoiwsexuality,  rape  (marital  rape),  coerced  sexual  |;«  •^lo^V^^^^^ 

.  sexual  behavior  which  one  partner  finds  rrpulstvc,  or  other  delicate  Issues. 

This  paper  examines  the  major  problems  which  confront  researchers  who 
wish  to  study  sensitive  topics  In  family  relations.     I.e  major       '^^t'  . 
typically  encountered  art  1)  locating  subjects;  2)  gelling  J^P«^*i)°"| 
aVot^talMng  valid  and  reliable  data.    A  second  sec  ion  of  the  P»P«^^^'{^f 
i^thods  of  6.verco«lng  these  obstacles.   One  si*section 

saipllng  techniques  which  have  been  proposed  and/or  Implemen  ed  to  •"^'^ 
•taboo"  topics  as  sexual  behavior,  homosexuality,  family  vioence.  child 
abuse.    The  next  subsection  discusses  methods  of  dala  collection.  Standard 
methods  such  as  observations  and  Interviews  lend  to  require  considerable  work  If 
researchers  are  to  get  the  cooperation  of  the  ^"^^J^^^^- 

fuTMPllnd  terhnlaue    the  random  response  technique,  projective  techniques,  ana 

Sn't     *  r*V\Zi  In  this  section.    Ihe  last  lubsed  on  ex.jj  n.s 

pr^U«  Of  villdity  «id  reliability.    Ihts  section  "P^--'*  ""."^""^"^ 
hive  b«n  deilflned  to  villdite  diti  collected  on  senslltvc  topics  ind  *lio  dU- 
«lid  Uon'sludles  done  on  .ensltWe  Issues.    Ihe  tMrd  »«c  ton  ej.-ln.s 
.^dU  on.1  problem  in  sensitive  Issue  research  such  o^^""  '"^enc  es  po  ed  In 
federiUy  funded  research  by  the  g^lHellnes  for  Ihe  protrrtlon  of  hu«an  subjects. 
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There  U  a  dllsnni  Mhlch  confronts  $qcU1  scientists  and  students  of 
fiMlly  relations  when  they  wish  to  exMilne  behavior  where  long  vlanding  taboos 
•xUt  against  discussing  such  behavior  pubHcally  or  with  one*s  Intimates.  On 
the  one  hand*  sensitive  Issues  or  "taboo  topics*  (Farberow,  1966)  bid  for 
scientific  attention  for  a  nun^er  of  reasons:    they  ire  Intrinsically  Interesting, 
allow  scientists  to  analyze  and  refute  conventional  wisdoms  or  nyths  about  huMn 
behavior,  concern  regions  of  human  behavior  wtiere  knowledqe  9^P<  exist,  and 
•re  fundamentally  Important  for  Improving  our  Insight  and  knowledge  about  non- 
sensitive  social  phenomena.    Yet,  at  the  same  t1me»  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  a 
sensitive  topic  Is  typically  one  where  Ubooi  usually  exist  which  prohibit  talking 
about  the  Issue,  sensitive  Issues  and  taboo  topics  pose  major  obstacles  for  research- 
ers Interested      examining  them.    The  most  utilized  tools  of  social  research 
are  Interviews,  questionnaires,  and  pbser^atlons;  yet,  people  often  feel 
socially  constrained  from  talking  about  Uboo  topics  let  alone  allowing  a 
stranger  to  observe  sensitive  behavior.    Consequently.  It  Is  extreir^ly  diffi- 
cult to  collect  empirical  data  on  Issues  such  as  homosexuality,  sexual  behavior, 
child  abuse,  wife  abuse,  incest,  etc. 

This  paper  explores  the  Issue  of  studying  sensitive  fanlly  topics.  The 
first  section  reviews  the  field  of  "taboo  topic  research"  and  discusses  some 
of  the  problems  and  solutions  which  have  been  Implemented  In  studying  suicide, 
homosexuality,  deviant  behavior,  and  sexual  behavior.  The  next  sections  re- 
view potent^lally  stnsltive  family  topics,  the  major  problems  confronting  re- 
searchers who  would  like  to  examine  these  phenomena,  and  finally,  some  solutions 
to  these  problems  ire  presented. 


HMIEKS  IN  STUDYING  SENSITIVE  ISSU(S 


The  prOblttW  «nd  obsticltl  confronted  In  research  designed  to  examine 
tentltlvt  issues  v«ry  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  research.    For  instance, 
a  researcher  who  is  concerned  with  estimating  the  incidence  or  prevelance  of  a 
particular  sensitive  behavior  (such  as  drug  usage,  child  abuse,  homosexuality,  other 
variations  of  sexual  behavior,  ect.)  Is  faced  with  the  likelihood  of  under- 
reporting by  respondents  who  try  to, answer  with  socially  desirable  responses  or 
who  do  not  want  to  admit  to  Illegal  behavior  due  to  doubts  about  the  actua)  role 
pf  the  researcher.    Researchers  engaged  In  descriptive  or  explanatory  research 
on  sensitive  Issues  must  wrestle  with  problrms  of  generalizabil Ity  of  their  find- 
ings since  subjects  who  are  willing  to  discuis  taboo  topics  are  likely  to  be 
systcMtlcally  different  fro«  subjects  who  either  do  not  want  to  be  Interviewed 
or  fill  out  t  questionnaire,  or  from  subjects  who  cannot  be  reached  using  tra- 
ditional survey  designs.    PoMky,  for  example,  (1969)  criticizes  work  on  devi- 
ance and  criminal  behavior  by  stating  that  most  data  are  collected  on  "caught" 
populations  luch  as  prison  or  Jail  IniMtes.    Polsky  argues  that  this  method  of 
securing  data  focuses  on  the  "unsuccessful"  deviant  while  rtsning  entirely  those 
Individuals  who  comM  deviant  acts  but  do   not  get  caught  or  labeled  (PoLVy: 
1969). 

While  the  Issues  Involved  in  sensitive  research  vary  from  study  to  study, 
there  are  three  major  areas  where  problems  must  be  solved.    First,- subjects  mtiSt 
be  located  or  sourx:es  of  data  need  to  be  obtained.    Secondly,  cooperation  needs 
U,  be  obtained  frt*  the  subjects  or  the  data  source.    Lastly,  there  are  problems 
Of  validity  and  reliability  of  the  daU. 

Locating  Subjects 

The  first  probliw  Is  contacting  subjects.    It  would  have  been  difflcrlt 
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for  Kinsty  «nd  his  i$»ocUte$  (during  th«  1940'$)  In  their  Itgdy  of  sexuil  behivlor 
(1148)  to  sti»vly  ring  doorbells  «nd  i$k  eich  rindowly  selected  respondent  for  his 
or  her  stxutl  blognphy.   SlmlUrly,  Hed  Polsky  (1969)  would  have  confronted  problems 
isking  rir^Oiily  selected  profess lonil  guniien  for  Ihetr  cireer  history-not 
to  mention  the  problem  of  locitlna  IndlvldgiU  who  profess  to  be  professional 
guniteni   And  certilnly,  Uud  Huiiphreys  wis  not  keen  on  the  notion  of  beginning, 
«n  In-howe  Interview  by  telling  his  subject  th«t  he  h«d  chosen  hl«  for  the 
survey  because  he  hid  observed  h»«  engaged  In  a  homosexual  act  In  a  public  rest 
rooii  (1970:41). 

Satiollnq  Strategies.    There  have  been  a  nuwber  of  strategies  Invoked  In 
the  study  of  eiwtlonally  charged  Issues.    Kl^isey  avoided  Individual  self-selection 
bias  through  a  technique  titled  "group  sampling*  where  all  merters  of  a  fuftctloninf 
group  such  a*  the  a  classroom,  a  fraternity,  ect.  were  Interviewed  If  a 

majority  voted  In  favor  of  participation.   Where  group  me«*ershlps  were  not  common 
and  to  achieve  social  status  and  occupation  variation.  Individuals  were  sampled 
In  hospitals,  hiring  halls,  and  prisons.   A  second  method  of  sampling  Is  ''snowbifl 
sampling"  where  the  researcher  locates  one  subject  who  fits  the  desired  character- 
istics or  who  Is  a  neuter  of  a  special  group,  Interviews  the  subject,  and  then  asks 
for  the  subject  to  recoiwwnd  the  researcher  to  another  similar  Individual.  Crith 
Coode  (1969)  used  this  technique  to  acquire  a  sai^le  of  multiple  drug  users 
and  Polsky  used  the  sane  approach  In  studying  professional  gunmen  (1969). 

The  benefit  of  group  sampling  and  snowballing  Is  that  It  provides  the  researcher 
w?th  lUts  of  subjects  which  s/he  can  draw  from.    The  KInsey  lOOt  "group  sample' 
hat  the  advantage  of  avoiding  Individual  sel f-selKtlon.    In  the  case  of  vnowball 
saa^llng  the  advantagt  Is  that  In  reroiwiendlng  (ubjKts  to  the  researcher,  the  In- 
formant can  also  give  the  new  subject  the  reco^ndallon  of  the  researcher  and 
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the  project.    Since  .  Mir,  feature  of  Hboo  topic  rtneann  Is  suspicion  of 

the  lnv«ttl9*tor  hy  otheri  (Shn.!dm*n.  1966)  snowball  Inq        ,roup  sampHnq  *ld 

In  opening  doors  t('r  rese*rcherj. 

lnve»t(5.tors  have  recomended  various  strategies  for  approaching  subjects. 
Hooker  (1966)  reconnends  learning  any  specialized  language  or  argot  of  the  sub- 
jKtJ  -hUe  Polsky  poInU  but  ho«  to  blend  Into  the  subject's  environment 
^\],  retaining  the  critical  difference  between  InveUlgalor  am)  subject  (1969: 
UM30). 

USSprt-    After  making  contact  with  subjects,  the  rcsM.cher's  ne«t  task 
'  It  to  conduct  the  .research  In  •  cHwte  of  low  subject  reactivity.    The  «ln 
guideline  propgsed  by  researchers  In  eflwtlonal  areas  Is  the  necessity  of  es- 
tablishing rapport  with  the  subj^.t.    Kins.y  (1948).  PoUky  (1969).  and  81u« 
(19;0)  Mkt  the  point  that  the  key  aspect  of  the  Interview  Is  to  establish  rapport 
with  tha  subject  »o  that  the  researcher  has  the  full  confMcnce  and  trvst  of 
the  subject.    To  *ch1eye  this  confidence  and  trust,  the  researcher  nust  be  able 
to  present  *  credible  professional  i<-9e  of  himself  and  the  project  and  guarantee 
the  confidently Ity  of  the  subject's  responses  (Pomeroy.  1966). 

Although  Individual  researcher*  provide  special  recipes  lor  establishing 
ripport.  on.  »l«11ar  approach  In  all  data  collection  ente, prises  Is  to  begin  by 
dlscusjln,  co™«n  Interests  with  the  subject.    Polsky  (1909)  recowncnas  begln- 
Mng  the  research  by  engaging  In  Irlsyr.  activities  with  subjects,  for  example 
playing  pool.  pUylng  cards,  drinking,  talking  sports,  ect.    Klns*y  also  e«- 
plalnt  that  an  effective  method  of  establishing  rapport  Is  to  begin  w.th  cooron 

interest!  (J9<8:4/). 

Another  Mans  of  eitablUhlng  rapport  In  cert*1n  projects  is  to  bccow  • 
pcrtUlpant  In  the  activity  In  queitlcn.    Thus.  Laud  Humphreys  (1970).  In 
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Attenytlng  to  study  ho«ottxua1  acts  in  public  placet,  actually  became  a  partici- 
pant In  the  action  hy  serving  as  a  lookout  for  the  pa. ticlpants  In  public  men's 
rooMis. 

Th«  researchers  who  have  discussed  problens  of  sensitive  area  research 
assert  that  after  establishing  contact  and  rapport,  the  Investigator  has  solved 
tl»e  major  problem  of  reactivity  and  distortion.    In  fact,  most  state  that  onct 
trust  and  confidence  have  been  established  It  Is  sometliies  difficult  to 
get  the  subject  to  stop  talking  about  the  Uboo  area  since  the  Interview, 
questionnaire,  or  observation  can  serve  as  a  cathartic  release  for  the  subject. 

WhlU  we  do  not  doubt  the  accuracy  of  these  discussions  of  rapport  building, 
it  does  see«  that  the  authors  are  placing  a  great  deal  of  weight  ar>d  faith  In 
establishing  rapport.    Rapport  In  and  of  1'self  nay  pave  the  way  for  research* 
but  It  does  not  fully  address  the  critical  Issues  of  validity  and  rellablllly. 

Validity  and  Reliability.    The  final   ^uportanl  Issue  In  sensitive  area 
research  Is  that  of  validity  and  rellabllU)'.    Perhaps  tht  nost  persistent 
question  and  crltlclsn  researchers  hear  when  they  study  Issues  and  topics  which 
are  emotionally  charged  and  deal  with  areas  where  there  are  legal  and  woral 
taboos,  is  "how  do  you  know  they  were  telling  you  the  trtith?"   While  researchers 
operate  on  the  assw«ptlofl  that  few  people  wbuld  respond  that  they  do  rngage 
in  awraUy  or  ncnnatlvely  disapproved  acts  (incest,  child  beating,  howseuuall ty) 
when  they  do  not,  there  Is  a  great  susplclofl  that  iwst  people  who  do  engage  \n 
covert  deviance  or  other  emotionally  charged  behaviors  will  not  readily  adwit  It 
to  a  researcher.    Hu»^>hreys,  In  fact  suggests  that  covert  deviants  wear  the 
•breastplate  of  righteousness"  whtch  presents  a  "holler  than  thou"  presentation 
of  self  (1970). 

There  have  been  sonw  researchers  who  have  developed  technlquas  for  cwtf.ng 


throuoh  the  "social  acceptibU  I  ly"  barrier  In  sensitive  ^mm  research.  Kinsey 
And  his  colleagues  pioneered  the  "direct  approach  Intorvlrw. "    Ihe  Kinsey  re- 
searchers (1948:53)  argued  thai  the  burden  of  denial  ^luniid  bv  on  the  respondent 
And  that  th<»  Interviewer  should  not  ask  questions  which  m.jVe  It  easy  to  deny 
certain  behaviors.    Ihus,  the  Kinsey  group  began  each  intervlpw  assuming  that 
every  type  of  sexual  activity  had  been  engaged  in  by  ihe  respondent,  and  asUd 
questions  such  as  "When  did  you  last  iMSturbate?"  rathor  than  "Oo  you  ever  wU- 
urbate?" 

While  there  art  techniques  discussed  in  the  literature  for  Improving  valid- 
ity and  rellabinty,  fe^<  researchers  have  engaged  In  systmitic  tests  of  the 
rtllabillty  and  validity  of  their  Instruments. 

THE  FAHHY:    SPECIAL  PROBUKS  IH  SENSITIVE  AREA  Rf SEARCH 

SentUlvt  Issues  "Ide,  the  fantly  is  a  complex  and  difficult  social  group/ 
social  Intlltution  to  itudy.    for  one  thing,  families  are  made  up  of  IndividuaU 
occupying  wltlplc  statuses  and  enacting  utiltlple  roles.    Thus,  a  researcher 
Mho  Interviews  a  fwilly  iwber  or  requests  that  a  loemher  ot  a  family  flH  out 
a  questlonnairt  Is  collecting  (Ut«  fmm  an  individual  who  Is  at  the  Intersection 
of  wny  an4j  varied  rrles  (aether,  wife,  worker,  dau'ghter.  ^.i^ter.  ect.).  Secondly, 
•family"  at  a  group  or  institution  Is  as  i"uch  a  matter  of  subjective  perception 
•I  It  U  aa  objective  9rt)up  nert^rshlp.    As  laing  states.  *-to  be  in  th«  sane 
family  \%      feel  the  saw  •fa.ily*  Inside  (1971:13)."   And  since  a  nuirber  of 
IndWIdKeli  mkkt  up  a  f»«11y,  iKere  are  numerous  subjcctlvp  perceptions  of 
•faially".  Interactions,  and  Individuals.    Thus,  while  there  may  he  a  shared 
•reality"  of  fanlly  which  can  be  studied  iBerger  and  Kellncr.  r.C*),  there  are 
also  varying  subjKtlve  perceptions  depending  on  whether  the  observer  Is  a  -son% 
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•fither\  ^wther*,  etc. 

The  nuiieroui  rt)le$.  itatusei,  ind  ih4rc(l.  perceplloni  cottpllcile  research 
into  the  f«ny.  tnjl  there  are       additional  faceli  of  the  fawHy  which  furlhtr 
liiplnge  on  r'tiearch  and  ^\ch  crMtC  iiajor  contlngeiKlei  In  the  «tudy  of  lenilllve 
topki.    Firtt,  the  fanHy  1i  tUtntially  a  prlvali*  inilitutlon  (lailett,  1973; 
Arlti,  1962).    Secondly,  the  family  1i  an  Intlxte  loclal  group. 

Privacy 

A  wjor  contingency  in  the  fiald  of  family  itudlci  1i  that  the  family  1i 
a  private  institution.    Ai  luch.  most  relevant  fanily  interaction  lakes  place 
behind  closed  doori.  out  uf  light  of  nei9W>ori»  friends,  and  social  icienlliti. 
In  order  to  study  the  family,  most  social  scientists  have  made  use  of  methods  and 
instrimients  wtilch  allow  them  to  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  family  without  actually 
Qoing  into  the  home.    Nye  and  Sayer  (1963)  found  thai  interviews  and  questionnaires 
accounted  for  S2  percent  of  research  data  gathered  from  I94M9SI  (as  analyzed 
froa  articles  on  the  fJimlly  reported  In  the  AWCRICAN  SOClOtOGICAl  REVIW, 
AKRICAH  J0URHA1  Of  SOCIOLOCT,  SOCIAL  FORCES,  ANO  H^RRlACt  AHO  FAMILY  LIVING). 
Ihlrtyone  percent  of  research  data  gathered  came  from  census  records  and 
articles.    In  the  five  year  period  from  19S7-I96I,  70  percent  of  the  data  wa^ 
gathered  using  survey  Itistruments  (inter/iews  and  questionnaires)  and  13  percent 
was  drawn  from  census  records  and  articles.    For  the  seme  two  periods,  no  4ata 
was  gathM-e^l  u«ing  observation  from  I947-19SI,  and  only  .5  percent  of  data  galhtrH 
CM  from  observations  In  the  l9S;-196l  time  frame.    This  heavy  dependence  on 
interviews  Jnd  questionnaires  Is  a  reflection  of  the  general  trend  In  sociology 
to  use  interviews  and  questionnaires  (Phillips  report:  that  90  percent  of  the 
articles  published  In  the  AK£AlCA«  SOCIOLOGICAL  REVIW  and  THE  AMERICAH  JOURMAl 
Of  SOCIOIOCT  collected  data  using  Interviews  and  qaest1onoaires--ig7l:l).  Hever- 
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theUss.  th*  r*1l»nc*  on  survey  Wthods  r»th*r  thin  fltld  n^lhodj  In  the  study 

or  th<  f««lly  «l«o  IrHJU.tes  lh*t  the  priv.te  n.ture  of  tl.c  fanlly  iwkes  U  difficult 

to  e«vloy  »t»f>dard  observ.tloMl  or  p*rtlclp»nt  observation  techniques.  Ihe 

•MCeptlons  .re  few.  .nd  often  involve  .  resc.rcher  movin,  In  with  .  family  to  llv. 

wUh  the-  «  Jules  Henry  did  In  his  study  of  f.mllles  of  psychotic  children 

(19/1). 

Whdt  rese.rchers  h«ve  been  .llo^ed  entr.nct  Into  families  to  study  <)lob*l 
fMlly  1nttr»ctlon  p«tt»ms  »nd  so«e  rese.rchers  have  moved  in  »s  boarders  In 
households  wMIe  pursuin,  CO««jnlty  studies  (Whyte.  1955).  It  would  be  difficult 
to  9*ln  »d«ltt»nct  Into  »  household  for  the  purposes  of  ol.servinq  child  beating 
or  varUtlM  of  stxual  behavior.    Noreover.  the  private  nature  of  the  fa-lly 
•ISO  -eans  that  ttrtain  roo«  art  devoted  to  specific  activities.    Thus,  while 
,  researcher  .Ight  H  •no»«d  l«to  .  ho«.  It  Is  beyond  belief  that  s/he  could 
inter  tho  bedroo-  or  bathroom  for  the  purpose  of  wVIng  observations. 

In  conclusion,  the  privat.  nature  of  the  family  puts  a  premium  on  »<ethods 
NhUh  requlr.  the  fa-lly  -e^er  to  recount  previous  histories  or  events  and 
report  the-  on  a  questionnalr,  or  In  an  Interview.    Even  with  these  methodclogtcal 
po,stb1llti.».  there  Is  still  the  proble-  of  lntl«cy  which  b>ocks  access  to 
certain  behavioral  end  •ttUudinal  4o-a)ns. 

Intlwcy 

*  mend  1-portant  .spect  of  th.  fa-ily  Is  that  the  relationships  between 
.nd  a-ong  fa-ll,  -erter*  are  InthMte.    Thus,  unlike  other  socj.l  groups,  fa-lly 
strtKture  arises  out  of  Intl-^te  Interactions.    Ihe  special  nature  of  Intimate 
rel.tionshlps  tend  to  produce  strong  pressures  against  discussing  family  matters  -Ith 
thosi  outside  of  the  f«i11y.    Nrents  often  reprimand  children  for  discussin, 
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thtlr  fivHy  Mtttrl  mUH  school  c(Hins«1ort.  friends,  ind  .^flghbors.  likewise, 
the  tendency  to  vltv  fwlly  wtters  is  sicrtd»  prlvitt^  irtd  intlMtt.  Mkts  wny 
1i>d1v1duiW  rtluctint  to  Ulk  il)0'jt  thtir  fwilly  }\ft  wUh  outsiders.    In  fict,  this 
rtluctiiKt  often  becomes  a/i  «diiient  stand  agitnst  noseyt  Mnlnvlted  intrusions  of 
soclsl  scientists,  Mrket  researchers,  ind  th^  like. 

Vil  FAHIIY:    SENSITIVE  ISSU£5 

This  section  briefly  discusses  issues  ind  topivS  Mithin  the  featly  which  ere 
ii^rtint  ind  relevint.  but  present  obsticles  to  research  by  virtue  of  the  feet 
thit  they  ire  either  behivlors  which  «re  ille^il,  hive  teboos  surrounding  the« 
which  Inhibit  discussion,  or  ire  e«otiOni11y  chirged. 

One  of  the  wst  widely  discussed  sensitive  issues  in  the  pist  few  yeirs 
his  been  chlH  ibuse.    Thl«  topic  beciKe  i  focil  issue  in  the  eirly  sUt<es-pr«- 
pelled  by  i  ground  breiklng  paper  by  Kenry  Kempe  end  his  issocUteft  (196?).  But, 
by  1976  we  still  do  not  hive  nn  idequite  understinding  of  child  ibuse.  Heseirch 
which  tests  hypotheses  Is  riri}.  ciu$il  podels  «re  overly  sli^Hfled,  ind  theory 
building  reseirch  is  often  iniidequitely  conceptuil lied.    Moreover,  there  i( 
currently  no  reliible  estturtte  of  how  iUny  children  ire  ibused  ind  neglected  eich 
yeir  in  this  country^-i  ^itui^Mon  which  led  the  Office  of  Child  Oevelop^nt/Mitione.l 
Center  on  Child  Abuse  <nd  Neglect  to  sponsor  t  Netlonel  Incidence  Study  of  Child 
Ahuse  end  neglect  beginning  Jiily  1»  19;6. 

A  relited  topic  is  wife-ubuse.   As  with  child  ibuse.  scant  Infomition  exists 
on  the  Incidence  «nd  ciuses  o'  wife  «buse.   iut  even  aore  inportintly.  wife 
ebuse  hAd  been  ignore^l  to  sue!)  «        !e  thit  ilnost  no  descriptive  diti  exist 
on  this  topic. 
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A  Ihird  Issue  Is  SMu^xbj^AA"-!!"?.?*!-  ^^^^  °" 

devote  nuiierous  pages  to  discustlnj  the  txttnt  and  nature  of  Incest  Hbons  In 
y»r)ous  societies  ind  cultures,    these  diseussluns  ittfxnpt  to  explitn  why 
such  Hboos  exist  *nd  whit  fcr»  they  tike.    The  ex!:«lnaHon  of  t»boos  relited  to 
Incest  iwsks  the  fict  lh»t  eieepttons  to  the  rul.  ibound.    Muerti  (19/6)  h»s  dls- 
cvsstd  reasons  why  Incest  has  been  l  neglected  topic  for  SocUl  scientists 
«nd  the  f«ct  that  Incest  and  sexual  abuse  remain  the  .«st  underresearched 
aspects  of  child  abgse  and  child  neglect. 

Forty-nine  of  the  fifty  It4tes  have  laws  on  the  books  which  prevent  a  w»fe 
fro«  flllno  a  "rape"  charge  against  her  husband  (C*11es.  1976b);  consequently, 
the  Issue  of  pjiyski lir_M»r5eijexu.aLreia         between  husbind  and  wife 
has  r««lned  hidden  fr«i  public  view  and  the  research  community.  Occasional 
newspaper  accounts  of  wo»*n  who  have  slain  their  husbands  because  their  husbands 
deMnded  sex  or  sex  acts  that  the  wives  found  repugnant  testify  to  the  Importance 
of  the  Issue,  but  we  still  have  ivj  Idea  about  the  Incidence  and  nature  of  this 
side  of  faally  relations. 

Uhllt  the  topic  of  pre-«arUa1  sex  hat  been  reasonably  well  researched 
(rinsey.  .Munt.  1973;  Relss.  1960).  research  on  varieties  oL  il£Htl 

relatlons  In  ■arrjiSi  •PP**"      ^  underresearched  co<npar.-^  to  the  attention 
devoted  to  pre-arltal  sex.    Again,  the  Issue  «y  be  one  of  1ntl«cy  and  privacy 
which  stands  In  the  way  of  a  social  scientist  studying  sex  within  rarrlage. 

There  an  nu«rt)us  other  Issues  and  topics  which  are  sensitive  to  study 
but  which  provide  new  and  fundamentally  luportant  Insights  into  the  nature  of 
(a-ny  r^Utlons.    In  fact,  one  wthod  of  uncovering  new  sensitive  Issues  Is  to 
l»nltOr  th«  popular  llteraturt  foruw  wher,  private  and  personal  proble«.s  In 
^rrlage  art  discussed.    Co1u«is  luch  as  'Dear  Abby'  and  "Arm  Landers'  along  with 
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the  p«rsoMl  colunnt  found  In  M9«t1nes  such  «s  RED600K,  GOOO  HOUSEKEEPING*  and 
UO^NS  OAT  provide  InfovMtlve  Insights  Into  the  backstage  area  of  the  family. 
An  exanpir  of  hOM  useful  this  type  of  Mterlal  Is  for  stinulatlng  research  was 
related  by  i  colleague  who  read  an  article  In  a  woMn't  Mgaii.i«  by  a  woman  who 
was  married  to  i  hotosexual.    In  discussing  this  with  frieods  our  colleague  learned 
that  the  SMt  pneno«enon  was  nuch  nore  comon  than  ht  first  had  rea!Ued  and  he 
was  directed  to  toiieone  who  had  experlericed  this  and  was  willing  to  talk  ihout  It 
at  length. 

It  would  appear  that  there  are  nut«rous  topics  and  Issues  which  are  Inportant 
social  probim  and  provide  Inportant  Insights  Into  the  fundanental  nature  of  the 
fa«11y  which  have  yet  to  be  Investigated,    furtherport,  there  also  appears  to  be 
an  abundance  of  Infomatlon  and  data  available  on  these  topics  once  the  research 
coiHunlty  can  overcoaie  the  Mjor  obstacles  and  hurdli^s  of  sensitive  topic  re** 
searcH  fn  tht  family. 

METHODS  Of  STUOYIHC  SENSITIVE  ISSUES 

As  with  other  sensitive  topic  research,  the  first  problem  faced  by  students 

of  the  family  who  wish  to  focus  their  attention  on  e  sensitive  Issue  Is  that  « 

of  locating  data  sources  Jnd/or  cooperative  subjects.    This  problem  Is  ex- 

aserbated  by  the  low  base  rate  of  most  sensitive  topic  phenomena  (such  as  wife 

abuse,  ch1I<t  abuse,  Incest).    Thus,  probability  sampl Ing  would  nean  prohibitive 
I 

costs.     Unless  a  researcher  has  chosen  to  study  a  phenoinenon  with  a  high  base  rate 
or  has  an  unMnttcd  supply  of  capital  and  Ainpoweri  most  sensitive  Issue  research 
on  the  famUy  Is  going  to  be  carried  out  using  non- probab  1 1  Uy  sampling.  The 
researcher  then  requires  a  mechanism  to  steer  him  to  subjects  where  the  Infornatlonal 
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p«yoff  win  be  the  highest  and  where  cooperation  1$  not  likely  to  be  i  iKjor  proble*. 

There  are  sw  proposed  supling  methods  which  ire  well  suited  for  t4boo 
topic  research  on  the  Uwlly.    The  appropriate  design  will  dooeod  on  the  nature 
Md  9oa1s  of  the  research.  " 

Sippl Ina 

Group  Syyllng     Group  saiipllng  was  the  technique  pioneered  by  Kinsey 
and  his  asmlitts  In  their  study  of  sexual  behavior  (1548).    The  Kintey  re- 
searchers wert  able  to  use  group  sa»plins  because  thry  did  not  have  to  concern 
lh«*«stlvts  with  the  problem  of  low  base  rates  of  the  behavior  In  question.  i<tth 
the  issue  of  wlfe-beatlng,  Incest,  etc.,  the  use  of  anjr  func tioninq  group  as  a 
SMiplIng  unit  wight  not  be  particularly  K-lrful.    However.  Ih^re  are  -.pedal - 
lied  functioning  groups  where  group  saapllng  would  be  an  aid  in  reaching  potential 
subjects.    Special  seH-nelp  groups  such  as  Alcoholics  Annnymo-js.  Parents  A;  on- 
yaious  (for  Child  beaters*,  fid  special  women's  groups  might  provide  a  nurnher  of 
subjects  tor  sensitive  Issu?  research. 

The  pajor  drawback  of  this  sai\pl1nt,  procedure  is  that  it  would  Identify  a 
particular  sub-portion  of  the  population  under  'tudy.    People  who  abuse  their 
fh'ldren  and  kJh!*  to  It  In  k  self-help  group  are  thougbi        ^  quite  different 
In  term  of  social  ano  personal  characteristics  than  those  In. 'viduals  who  do  not 
attelt  thtlr  abuse  of  children  to  others  or  the«seWes. 

Snowball  Saii<)llng.    Snowball  sampl ingj^^loyed  In  Uudlrs  of  drug  use 
(Goode,  1969),  horosexuelUy  (Hwjpty'^y!^970) .  Jnd  professional  gunmen  (Polsky, 
1969)  facllltatts  resear^MinensI tlvt  Issues  because  It  allows  the  researcher 
to  use  one  or  two  o^riVacts  and  broach  out  the  sample  to  a  wider  group  of  people. 
For  InsUncu-^^^^*^""**^        itarrUge  of  a  woman  to  a  homosexual  in  an  earlier 


section  of  the  piper.    The  one  ci$e  wis  able  to  supply  the  n*rps  of  k  riiwbcr  of 
other  MMwn  Mho  h«d  stmllir  experiences.    In  i  short  tine,  i  rather  large  list  of 
n*«es  was  brought  up  who  h«d  experienced  this  oroblem.    Our  research  on  faplly 
violence  (which  did  not  employ  snowball  sampling)  often  produced  Interviews  with 
faailly  metiers  who  discussed  friends  and  relatives  wt.o  had  experienced  violence  In 
thtir  mrrlagt.    It  Is  likely  that  almost  tny  topic  1$  amenable  to  a  fori  of 
snowball  sampling. 

A  drawback  of  snowball  sairfjllng  Is  that  It  taps  Individuals  and  families  who 
are  1>»ersed  in  social  networks.    Some  sensitive  topics  are  not  particularly 
suitable  for  this  type  of  tanpllng.    For  Instance,  the  literature  on  child 
ibuse  ^Utes  that  people  who  abuse  their  children  are  often  socially  Isolated 
from  friends  and  relatives.    It  would  be  difficult  to  use  a  snowball  method  of 
sampling  when  social  Isolation  Is  a  causal  faftor  In  the  behavior  In  question. 

Helqhbor  Informant.    In  196S  NORC  administered  an  Interview  (directed  by 
David  G11»  1970)  which  asked  subj^-rts  If  they  ever  physically  Injured  their 
children.    Six  of  the  1.520  subjects  answered  U  the  affirmative.    The  survey 
also  asked  the  question  whether  the  subjects  knew  of  a  neighbor  who  had  physical- 
ly injured  their  chlld(ren).    Forty-five  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  Cil 
projected  this  to  an  estimate  of  between  7.53  to  4.07  ■illion  children  physicalbr^ 
abused  each  year  (1970:59).    This  technique  of  esUinating  the  Incidence  of  chilf* 
abuse  has  become  known  as  the  "neighbor  Informant  technique*.    Basically,  the 
technique^acknowledges  the  problems  of  reliability  and  validity  in  geliing  people 
to  self-report  illegal  or  deviant  behavior.    This  problem  is  overcome  by  getting 
some  outiidt  source  who  knows  the  family  to  report  on  behavior  within  the  family 
unit. 

'    While  the  neighbor  informant  technique  is  strong  in  estimating  the  Incidence 
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preve1»nce  of  certitn  senjltlve  Usues.  It  has  two  rwjor  drawbacks.  Flrit, 
't  Is  julllble  for  particular  neighborhoods  «nd  sub-cultures.    Where  nelghbr  - 
hoods .«r.  parked  by  physical  closeness  and  social  openness,  the  neighbor  Infor- 
mant technique  Is  suitable.    However,  where  physical  closeness  Is  low  and  privacy  of 
family  Interaction  high,  neighbors  are  probably  unrelUble  Informants.    In  add- 
ition, neighbors  may  be  able  to  aid  In  establishing  Incldenre  rates  for  particular 
phenomena,  but  the  private  and  Intimate  nature  of  family  units  makes  neighbors 
poor  Judges  of  certain  fwlllal  qualities  such  as  power  or  autho^^ty.  Horeover. 
many  neighbors  are  probably  unable  to  provide  accurate  1nfa-'ma^V««n  ''"'"t  t»VOrtant 
socl«l  Indicators  such  as  education  and  agi  of  their  nelgl.bo. . 

Family  Infomant.  Hheti  a  M\^r  oc^sd-^eone ^dtftsT3i  ^"My 
knowledge  of  what  90^  on  In  the  ho*I«.'*to^.a1d  the  research  project."  an  Invest- 
ig.tor  might  make  use  of  .n  (nfor^t  the  family.    This  technique  samples  _ 

family  merters  who 'provldr  Information  "^about  what  goes  on  between-.'the  other 
pe«4.ers  of  the  famlly^traut  (197<..  1974b.  1976)  -nd  Stelnmete  (t9;«)  Purveyed 
college  Stv»dents  and  asked  the-  to  anS)<cr  questions  about  vlolence-ln  their 
families  during  their  last  year  at  how  (senior  year  In  high  school),  tfils 
technique  allowed  the  Investigators  to  get  some  Inslnht  Into  the  level  of 
Intra-famlly  Violence  and  the  c.usal  va.Ubles  associated  with  fanlly  violence. 

While  college  students  are  captive  audiences  and  have  more  knowledge  about 
their  own  family  th.n  neighbors  «lo.  there  are  son*  imitations  to  this  S*^pHng 
procedure.    First,  as  L.ndls  (1957)  .nd  Berardo  (1976)  point  out.  there  are  real 
prc*l.-s  with  the  over-rel lance  on  college  students  as  research  subjects.  College 
Itude^ts  ripresent  a  p.rtlcular  and  narrow  segment  of  the  population,    ly  using 
college  students  to  study  family  life,  we  restrict  our  ability  to  generalize 
about  .trrlage  and  family  life  (lerardo.  1976:211).    Secondly,  family  Informants 


n\qhi  have  Mnlttd  know1e<igc  about  thttr  cwn  fMlly  Mfc.    They  «rt  unable  to 
report  about  their  parenti*  aiarrlage  during  the  early  years  (before  they  were  born 
or  when  they  were  young),  and  they  «ay  have  been  sheltered  fro9i  ceratin  aspects 
of  their  fa«ny  Itfe.    Taboo  topics,  by  their  very  nature  and  SensltUlty, 
nay  have  been  shielded  froii  the  children.    Nevertheless,  faally  Infomants  ar« 
a  lot  closer  to  the  core  of  fanlly  Interaction  than  neighbors  or  others  who 
Might  be  asked  for  Infomatlon. 

Identifying  Subjects  from  Public  and  Private  Records 

When  i  researcher  wishes  to  Investigate  an  Issue  In  faaily  relations  but 
cannot  use  any  of  the  previously  Mentioned  methods  of  Identifying  and  locating 
subjKts.  there  are  other  methods  which  can  be  eeiployed.    ParadoilcaUy.  while 
the  family  Is  our  so«  lety*s  vost  private  Institution,  nuMrous  transactions  be- 
tween family  •ief<>crs  become  matters  of  public  record.    There  art  a  m«4)er  of 
public  docMents  which  can  be  utlllied  to  Identify  and  locate  potential  subjects 
for  sensitive  Issue  research. 

Police  Records.    Host  police  departments  keep  logs  of  all  police  department 
activities.    These  logs,  while  often  crudely  coded,  are  usually  open  for  public 
Inspection  (as  with  most  organizations,  police  departments  varjr  In  their  desire  , 
to  cooperate  with  social  scientists  wishing  to  use  "public*  records).  Celles 
(1974;  I9?5b;  1976a)  used  the  records  of  one  police  department  to  Identify  f4«ll1ei 
where  police  officers  had  Intervened  In  "family  disputes*  and  developed  a  sample 
Qf  twenty  families  wfw  had  been  visited  by  police  officers.    In  iddltlon,  so«e 
families  were  Identified  by  examining  the  police  log  to  Identify  cases  where 
fMlly  members  filed  complaints  of  assault  against  another  family  mefl^r. 
The  meltiod  of  using  police  records,  while  allowing  for  the  Ixatlon  of  families, 


h«s  %omt  ur«wb«tU.    rirst,  th*  iwthod  (lep*ndi  on  the  coopention  of  the  depirt- 
Mcnt  chief.    Secondly.  «n  .f fleer  u»u«lly  h»s  to  be  present  to  »jsure  th«t  no 
Juveftllej  would  be  Identified  In  the  prt.^ess  of  screening  fsmillei.  L«Jtly, 
police  logi  «re  f«r  fron  the  w»t  KcurjlR  siurces  of  data-  Jddressei.  rtmtu 
and  d«tet  »re  often  In  error  *nd  •  tonslder«ble  «inount  of  time  c*n  be  wMted 
•tr«ckln9  down  «ddresjej  which  •re  non-eilitent  or  injccurate. 

Pollft  C«1U.    Iht  probiea  of  getting  tooper.tlon  from  police  offlcUlj 
Often  Mket  uilng  offlcl.l  police  record*  Impossible.    An  aUern.tlve,  which 
does  not  require  cooper.tlon,  but  whkn  c.plt.llies  on  the  new  CB  r»d!o  f«d. 
\t  to  1-inllor  the  r«dlo  c.Us  of  police  dep.rt«cnts.    Although  this  technique 
U  tlM  consu-ln,.  It  c.n  yield  .  s«ple  of  f.-Hles  where  disputes  h.vt  l.ken 
pUce.  where  .ss.ults  occur,  wfiere  child  abuse  Is  suspected,  and  where  other 
Mttees  requiring  police  .ttertlon  occur.    This  method  Is  dependent  on  being  »b1e 
to  stcurt  th.  oper.tlng  fr«qu«ncles  of  police  dep.rtn.ents  end  being  .ble  to 
decipher  the  codes  used.    Mdltloo.lly,  the  method  U  time  consuming,  since 
OlU  m%t  be  «nllored.    The  proble.  of  f.ulty  .duresses  and  In.crur.te  Information 
(tin  prevills  In  this  technique  of  locating  f.mllles  or  Indlvldj.ls. 

Ktwtsimi-    ««»P«P*^«  (depending  on  region  end  .r.a  s-rvLd)  often  provide 
Interesting  .nd  Infor^tWe  i«terl.l  on  f.«llles.    We  have  examined  .  m.ncer  of 
loc.l  ind  reglon.1  p.pers  end  hive  found  .  wealth  of  Infor^tlon  which  -Ight  be 
rtltvent  for  selecting  c.ses  for  sensitive  .ro.  research  on  the  family.  So*e 
Pipers,  for  Inst.nce.  list  loc.l  police  .ttlvltles  for  the  day  or  week.  These 
lUtlngf  would  .Id  ««  loc.tlng  f*-llles  In  conflict  or  who  h.ve  partlcul.r 
.ttrlbute.  (qu.rr.1,.  violence,  etc.).    In  addition,  papers  which  publish  legal 
«,t1c..  contain  infor^tloo  of  Interest  to  social  scientists.    Listing  of  divorce. 
a»d  divorce  dKre.s  ar.  publlsh.<l  in  -ny  papers.    We  found  that  a  recent  Issue 
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Of  THE  PROVIDtHCC  JOURNAL  publUhed  divorce  $ettlewirnti  which  Included  $t«tementi 
that  restraining  orders  had  beer.  Issued  a9a1nst  husbands/fathers  siting  or 
visiting  their  fMlMes.   Our  research  on  faailly  violence  Indicated  that  such 
restralntnf  orders  typically  grtM  out  of  a  w1te*s  cofnplaint  that  she  or  her 
children  M  betn  physically  abused  'jy  the  husband. 

Private  Agencies.    Private  agency  case  files  ar?  confidential  InfonMtlon* 
Hoi^ver,  !f  e  researcher  can  wit  out  an  agreement  with  an  agency  to  aid  \n  research, 
agency  records  caA  become  sources  of  subjects.    In  our  own  research  on  fanlly 
violence  we  worked  out  an  arrangeewnt  with  a  private  social  irork  agency  by  which 
to  contact  subjects.   Ve  told  the  egency  what  our  research  objective  was  and 
what  type   of  subjects  we  heeded.    The  agency  then  screened  their  files,  and 
contacted  subjects  for  their  permission  to  be  Interviewed.   When  pemlsslon 
was  granted,  we  Interviewed  faallles  who  the  agency  suspected  of  using  violence 
on  children.    Studies  of  remanrUge,  au1t1-proble«  faallles,  fa«11y  coitflfct, 
child  neglect,  etc.    could  all  use  this  nethod  of  locating  families  for  research 
projects. 

In  addition  to  helping  locate  families  for  research,  private  agencies  can 
be  the  prlMiry  sources  of  data  on  fanllfes.    During  ocr  research  on  aarltal 
violence  we  were  Interested  In  the  topic  of  marital  rape.    The  problem  was  * 
thai  since  MOiien  cannot  file  a  rape  charge  a^lnst  their  husbands,  data  on  this 
Issue  are  scant.    Ue  were  Interested  In  learning  about  the  Incidence  and  nature 
of  physically  coerced  sex  In  marriage  so  we  opted  for  surveying  rape  crisis 
centers  and  asking  thoi  what  proportlry;  of  calls  they  handled  were  women  claim- 
ing to  be  raped  by  their  husbands.   We  also  asked  what  the  agencies  knew  at>out 
this  Issue.    The  data  (Celles,  1976b)  helped  us  gain  soma  Insight  Into  this 
previously  uninvestigated  topic. 


Advcrttsg.    A  final  iiclhod  for  locating  subjects  is  to  place  m  advertls*- 
pent  In  i  BMii|«iine»  newso*p«r,  or  professional  Journal  sl^tin^  whit  the  research 
project  Involves  and  rfquestin^  ptcple  who  desire  to  be  subjects  to  contact  the 
investigator.    This  technique  Is  often  facilitated  by  offering  to  pay  subjects 
for  thtir  ti«e.    Prescotl  and  letko  (1976)  placed  an  advertisement  In  MS  wigailne 
and  located  forty  women  who  wtrt  willing  to  fill  out  a  questionnaire  on  wife 
beating.    The  drawbacks  of  this  »ethod  are  obvious  since  nviny  people  may  rtspond 
to  the  advertisement  as  a  lark.    The  representativeness  of  subjects  located  using 
this  pioccdurt  is  typically  an  unknown. 


pata  Collection-.    After ^a^por^Jihit ' 

Onct  a  sample  of  Individuals  or  families  has  been  obtained,  the  next  major 
probloi  facing  the  Investigator  Is  to  obtain  valid  and  reliable  data  from  the 
aubjects.    As  wt  stated  earlier,  when  the  topic  under  Investigation  is  one 
which  Is  sensitive  and  emotional 1>  charged,  research  subjects  may  be  embarraised 
to  discuss  the  Issue;  they  my  p«rtelve  "demand  characteristics'*  of  the  instrument 
or  Situation  (Ornf»  196?)  and  respond  In  a  socially  desirable  manner;  they  way 
be  insulted  by  the  researcher's  technique,  approach,  or  questions  and  refuse 
to  continue;  or»  as  was  feared  by  Huipphreys  (1970:41)  the  researcher  who  asks 
tht  wrong  question  may  conclude  the  research  with  a  series  of  beaHncj^  by  sub- 
jects (thus  provoking  an  entirely  new  topic' for  sensitive  Issue  research-- 
social  scientist  abuse). 

Tht  literature  on  sensitive  issue  research  is  limited  to  discussing  the 
advantages  of  developing  Vapporf  with  subj-.cls  in  order  to  minimize  the 
above  listed  risks  and  to  maxi.ite  validity  and  reliability.    However,  rapport 
building  is  such  an  Intricate  interpersonal  task,  that  ««ny  potential  researchers 
are  tlther  scared  off  by  the  prospects  of  having  to  build  rflpport.  or  prt)ceed 
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wniy-nllly  Into  tht  Inveill^tllon  overly  dtptndenl  on  lhtlr  ibmiy  to  gtt 
along  wtth  p«op1t. 

Thli  lecllon  of  tht  piptr  lists  ind  discusses  techniques  of  dit«  collection 
Mhlch  90  beyond  rapport  building  end  wtilch  have  tht  proiilse  of  producing  valid 
end  reliable  Information. 

Interviews^    ferhaps  tht  Mst  dlfflcuU  part  of  tny  Interview  on  e  sensitive 
topic  Is  the  point  where  the  researcher  his  to  face  asking  tht  respondent  the 
key  question  or  questions  under  consideration.   No  Mttcr  how  Rich  repport  My 
have  been  built  up  In  the  Interview  situation,  aott  Interviewers  are  not  overly 
enxlous  to  ask  questions  such  es  *hive  you  stopped  beating  your  wife?"  end  yet 
this  type  question  Is  often  crucUl  for  the  research. 

We  have  Identified  •  ni«*er  of  techniques  for  epproachlng  and  asking  the 
iort  sensitive  questions  In  research  on  the  faally.    The  first  technique  It  e 
'funnel Ing  technique".    This  epproech  was  ev^loyed  In  our  exploratory  study  ef 
Intra-faally  violence  (Gclles,  19/4).   Ihe  technl(|ue  was  an  unstructured 
Interview.    Ilowever,  the  flow  of  the  Interview  was  designed  to  direct  the  dUcusslt^ 
towards  the  Issue  of  fanlly  violence.    The  Interview  begen  with  a  gener«l  discussion 
of  the  subject's  neighborhood,  friends  and  their  faallles,  and  conflict  and 
problems  In  their  neighbor's  families.    Tl»en  tht  focus  of  the  Interview  tjrntd  to, 
tht  subject's  family.    Generel  qutstlons  about  conflict  end  problem  wtrt  chtmltd 
toward  qutstlons  about  fights  end  ultlMattly  vloltnce. 

The  funnel Ing  technique  was  a  nethod  of  ellowtng  the  Interviewer  to  esteblUh 
rapport  with  the  subject  while  faall lariiing  the  subject  with  tht  basic  content 
of  the  Interview.    The  discussion  gradually  was  channeled  toxerds  tht  Issue  of 
'Violence,  and  In  wany  situations  tht  subjtct  began  to  discuss  violence  without 
a  dlrtri  question.    In  Instancts  where  violence  wat  not  dltcusse<j  spontaneously, 
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tM  Interviewer  asked  the  dIrKt  question  concerning  the  occurrence  of  violence 
In  the  fanUy  (set  GeMe*.  1974:36-43  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  funneling 
technique). 

Conflict  Resolution  Technique.    The  "funneling  technique"  was  highly  adapt- 
able  to  an  unstructured  Interview.    Such  a  technique  nay  require  iwdlflcatlon  for 
ttit  In  structured  Intervlewi  with  large  example  of  a  technique  used 

In  a  sensitive  area  U  the  Conflict  Resolution  Technique  developed  by  Straus 
(19Ma;i97$)  for  rtsearch  on  faailly  violence.    This  technique  was  designed  and 
first  used  with  college  student  subjects*  and  It  was  adapted  and  implemented 
for^adults  In  a    national  survey  of  violence  In  farallles. 

The  Conflict  Resolution  Te<-v»nique  Is  a  list  of  wdes  of  conflict  resolution 
ranging  fro*  dlscussslng  an  issu«  cal«ly  to  using  a  gun  or  a  knife.    Each  ite« 
asks  Jf  the  «ode  was  ever  wployed  In  the  f««ily  and  how  often  the  node  was  used 
during  the  past  six  aonths  (or  a  year). 

The  advantages  of  this  technique  Is  that  It  accomplishes  in  a  structured 

fcmat,  what  the  funneling  technique  accwftpllshes  In  the  unstructured  format-- 

It  funnels  the  interview  fro«  the  least  sensitive  to  Uie  most  sensitive  questions. 

This  funneling  allows  for  the  building  of  rapport  and  has  the  additional  benefit 

of  building  the  subject*l  coiKflUient  to  the  Interview  (e.g.  well  If  I  answered 

the  last  question,  I  can' certainly  answer  this  one). 

Although  the  Conflict  Resolution  Technique  has  been  used  only  In  family 

violence  research*  It  Is  highly  adaptable  to  other  sensitive  Issue  research  on 

the  family. 

RandMi  Response  Technique,   Ho  natter  how  good  the  rapport  between  the 
Interviewer  and  the  subject  and  no  natter  how  successful  the  funneling  technique 
«^loyt4,  tut  rtstarcher  will  eventually  have  to  ask  questions  such  as  "Have  you 
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•butfd  your  childfi  'Do  fO^  ««d  ywjr  wlft  tngaqe  In  ami  Inlcrccurst?";  "Havt 
yrjy  tver  loleittd  a  child?-;  "Havt  yoo  ever  uiH  a  9w«  cm  your  wife?- 

These  queitioni  are  pertlcwlarly  luportant  ar>d  at  the  ia«  tine  particular- 
ly difficult  to  a*,k.    Interviewers,  no  natter  hOK  wtU  trained  kIU  often  balk 
at  asking  such  questions  nr  ask  the*  In  a  manner  and  with  an  Inflection  which 
su99fsts  a  "no  answer"  fro«  th«  respondent.    Subjects,  on  the  other  hand.  »ay  be 
fi6arrassed  or  afraH  of  answering  the  questions. 

One  mnner  of  dealing  with  the  probleei  of  entrcMly  sensitive  questions 
Is  the  MndM  Response  Technique  designed  by  Daniel  Hot-vltx  (1975).    The  technique 
works  as  follows: 

The  respondent  is  given  a  sheet  of  paper  Mith  two  questions  on 
11.    Tht  respondent  U  also  given  a  penny.    The  respondent  Is 
told  to  toss  the  penny.    If  the  penny  coms  mp  •heads^  the 
respondent  answers  the  question  wrked  "heads".    If  the  coin 
COMICS  up  "tails"  the  respondent  answers  the  "ur*s"  question, 
respondents  are  told  not  to  tell  the  Interviewer  what  side 
of  the  rnln  canc  up  or  what  question  they  are  answering.  The 
respondent  Is  to  slwply  give  an  answer. 

The  two  questions  are  constructed  as  follows: 

One  question  asks  about  the  sensitive  Issue  (e.g.  Did  you 
ever  sexually  abuse  your  child?);  while  the  other  question 
asks  "Were  you  bom  In  the  nonth  of  June?* 

The  Hindoo  Response  Technique  allows  the  researcher  to  detemlne  how  many 

respondents  answered  the  sensitive  question  In  the  affirmative  by  employing  a 

sUtlsllcal  procedure  which  Is  based  on  the  probability  of  the  coin  coming 

yp  "heads"  half  the  time  and  "tails'  half  t.<e  time  and  the  probability  of  a 

randomly  selected  respondent  being  bom  In  the  month  of  June.    Heedless  to  say. 

this  Is  a  coi^Hcated  procedure,  but  Horvlti  and  others  claim  that  the  formula 

li  reliable  In  estimating'  the  Incidence  of  affirmative  answers  to  the  sensitive 
Z 

question. 


The  ■cthodologkll  •dvintige  C'  the  Undom  Response  l^chnlque  Is  that  the 
tnttrTii^er  is  bl1r>d  in  asking  the  question  irvl  receiving  the  •nswer.    The  inter- 
viewer does  fK»t  kncM  which  question  has  been  tsked  ind  *ns,<ered  and  the  subject 
knows  that  the  interviewer  will  net  know  which  question  is  being  answered. 

The  disidvintage  of  this  terhnique  is  its  coweption  of  the' role  of  in 
Interview  subject.    An  interview  subject  will  hive  to  be  extrenely  trustful  of 
the  technique  to  coopente.   Me  hive  argued  th«t  the  technique  works  only  with 
subjects  who  ere  too  naive  to  believe  they  aight  be  fooled  ind  with  subjects 
who  hivi  doctorites  In  statistics  and  believe  the  technique  Is  truly  random. 
All  the  rest  of  the  subjects  in  between  pight  be  extremely  skeptical  of  how 
"randon'  and  ano«y«o«i  the  technique  is. 

Collaborative  and  Conjoint  Interviews.    A  problem  which  is  fairly  comon  in 
•11  fa«ily  research  and  particularly  tuvortant  in  sensitive  topic  research  is 
tfie  reliance  of  a  large  proportion  of  research  enterprises  on  the  information 
'  provided  by  a  single  faaily  mn^tr.   Studies  of  family  violence  (Gelles,  1974; 
Straus,  I9M)  and  studies  of  child  abuse  typically  gather  data  by  interviewing 
one  MMber  of  a  family.    The  prt>ble«  with  this  is  that  it  provides  a  single  per- 
ipectivc  on  the  issue  in  question.    For  exafiple.  a  wife  might  consider  a  slap  an 
Instance  of  wife  abuse  while  to  tht  husband  it  pay  have  been  so  insignificant 
that  he  wguld  not  reiwee^er  it  in  an  Interview.    The  level  and  iieanin9  of  violence 
In  that  family  will  depend  on  who  is  intervirwed.    The  saw  problem  occurs  when 
power  in  the  family  Is  measured. 

A  possible  solution  to  the  problem  of  single  perspectives  Is  the  conjoint 
and  collaborative  Interview,   laslett  and  Rapoport  (1975)  sugtjeU  that  using  a 
methodological  technique  which  involves  repeated  interviews  with  several  mecters 
•f  the  lame  fa«11y,  by  Pore  than  one  intarvlewer  Increases  the  internal  validity 


of  tht  rtsfirch  in^  i«  partlculirly  ipproriilt  for  rele«rch  cm  tKt  wort  p/ivilt 
ind  «nHittte  chimltr  of  f^Wf  Hft.    liRosii  (1971)  itilti  thit  co^n  prob- 
lem with  faaHy  remrch  lUcN  it  (I)  depttKlence  on  ff«U  lubJecU,  (2)  o¥tr  ust 
of  ifU-rtporl  Meaiurts.  (3)  htivy  rtliinct  on  "ort«-$hol"dali  colltclloni,  iml 
(4)  fiMurt  to  trMtiurrligt  In  i  holUlk  «n««r  cm  be  lolved  by  e»ploy1n9  t 
conjoint  »nler¥»e*#  procedure.    ThU  Mthod  husbirxls  is  well  «i  wivei. 

yields  behiv'oral  ii  well  ii  pbenowloglcil  dati,  eHcvs  for  the  In-depth 
•Ml.vsU  of  the  earUil  world,  ind  uiei  the  Mrrli^e  iyite«  >evel  of  inilyitl 
.rather  then  the  indWIduel  respondent  level. 

Whtle  liRoisi  (1975)  wii  ible  to  fruitfully  employ  the  conjoint  Interview 
In  his  Jtudy  of  firit  pregnancy,  we  found  thet  this  procedure  hed  lerlouj  dU- 
•dventi^es  when  It  cea*  to  «  itudy  of  fMiHy  violence.    Oir  Interviews  on  the 
Subject  Of  Intri-fMlly  violence  (Gelles,  1974)  Included  four  conjoint  Interview^. 
During  the  count  of  these  Interviews  Issues  of  conflict  ind  dls^gree^nt  irose 
•mi  the  couples  tended  to  be9in  to  irgue  ind  disagree  over  the  "correct*  mswer 
to  the  question.    We  felt  that  there  was  1  risk  in  us1n^<  an  Interview  procedure 
which  had  the  possibility  of  raising  conflict  which  alght  have  boiled  over  Into 
violence  after  the  Interviewer  had  left  the  >KHise.   While  we  had  no  evidence 
that  this  did  or  could  happen,  we  felt  thut  It  was  wUei  to  conduct  Interviews 
i4lth  a  single  fwilly  w€«ber. 

Observations.   Direct  observation  or  participatory  observation  In  studies 
of  the  faally  Is  tlii»e-c(5nsumlng  and  expensive.    In  «ost  studies  which  collected 
data  thrx>uQh  direct  observation  in  the  hoeie,  the  sa^le  site  was  s»*ll  and  the 
research  focused  on  glotoal  Interaction  patterns  in  the  fft«11y  (m  for  example, 
Henry,  1971). 

As  stated  earlier,  sensitive  Issue  research  on  the  family  Involves  add- 
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UIomI  problw  to  the  onti  of  tliie.  cost.  iruJ  swll  <*mpif  slie.    It  1$  dearly 
out  of  tbereilKOf  posilblllty  thit  •  fiBlly  will  allow  m  Invcstlgitor  to  Mke 
direct  observitlons  of  lenuil  relitloni.  violence.  Incest,  or  other  volatile  ind 
private  subjects.    However,  observation  cm  be  used  to  collect  data  on  families 
Mho  have  already  been  Identified  as  being  suitable  for  Inclusion  In  the  study 
tUhtr  as  faallles  whtrt  the  behavior  In  question  exists  or  subjects  who  wovld 
be  coiiparat We  fannies  to  lh«  others  In  the  sawple. 

We  propose  that  focused  observalons  In  the  horn  wou'.d  enable  the  Investi- 
gator to  9*t^»er  valuable  behavioral  data  to  compliment  data  which  could  be 
obtilned  ihrouqh  interviews  ami  questionnaires.   LaRossa  found  that  the  conjoint 
interview  Is  also  an  opportunity  tc  collect  behavior  data  (1976).    There  are 
various  fttuatlons  wi^er^  a  focused  obst||it1on  could  be  employed.    For  exaittf^le. 
If  dtta  on  stress  and  how  family  •«*ers  cope  with  stress  Is  desired,  an  Invest- 
l9«tor  might  want  to  conduct  observations  of  family  interaction  during  dinner 
tlat.  \losiard  and  Boll  {19W:14?)  founi  that  meals  in  the  kitchen  or  dining  room 
serve  a^  the  focal  point  of  family  bteractlon.    This  '*s  onp  time  of  day  when  most 
family  Luttrt  art  In  the  same  room  for  a  period  of  time.  Additionally, 
wait  arte       ?n  stressful  situations  where  conflicts  and  arqu;:yents  can  erupt 
and  must  be  dealt  with  (Gtlles.  ».74:96-99).    Data  collected  by  observing  family 
behavior! during  meals  would  be  valuable  «rtl  less  costly  »^an  having  to  actually 
move  Inti  a  household  to  conduct  observations-    The  disadvantage  of  this  proce- 
durf  is  |h4t  families  might  present  a  false  front  during  the  course  of  the 
obstrvati<mi  thus,  preventing  the  observer  from  gaining  an  Insight  into  the 
real  nature  of  the  family.    The  disadvantage  might  be  reduce(>  by  repeating 
the  observations  over  time  to  that  Iho  observer  begins  to  blend  into  the  family 
hit  or  Nr  presence  might  not  chan^^  th«  fwnda^fntal  manner  in  a»1ch  the 
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fmlly  m^tr%  Interacttd  with  one  another. 

frojfctlve  Techniquer    Ont  »«thodology  which  is  pirtlculirly  useful  in 
itudyln^  controversiil  isjues  U  t!.^  projective  test  (Senti2,  Jihodi,  Ooutch, 
and  Cook,  1959).    Projective  techniques  such  is  the  Ihewtlc  Apperteptlon  Test, 
the  Horsch^ch  Test,  the  drfw-i-picture  test,  and  the  cmnplele-i'S2nteTK:e  test 
•re  preSMd  to  allow  the  subject      >)roject  Internal  lUtes  onto  objects  and 
behaviors  external  to  himself  (Kerlinger,  1973:514>. 

rrt)Jective  techniques  have  been  used  extensively  In  fanlly  research. 
Numerous  studies  use  thca  when  children  are  the  subjects  of  research  (see  for 
example  Radkc,  1946;  Kagan,  1956;  Haworth,  1966).    Children's  perceptions  of 
their  p^ren^  have  been  studied  by  using  line  drawings  end  doll  play  (Cupwingt, 
195?;  IU9*n,  Hosken,  and  Watson,  1961).    Projective  tests  such  as  the  TAT  and 
co««pletion  projects  have  been  used  with  adults  to  study  faaily  related  person- 
ality traits  (t\\M  1949),  attitudes  towards  fanlly  M*6ers  (Lakin,  1957),  atti- 
tudes to*<ards  children  (Meyer  and  Tolinan,  1955).  and  family  power  (Straus  and 
Cytrynbau«,  1961).    Additionally,  entire  fawilles  have  been  the  subjects  In 
projective  technique  research  designed  to  study  faailUl  perceptions  (Alexander, 
195?).  and  the  direction  of  aggression  in  families  (Morgan  and  (Uirer,  1956). 

Other  researchirs  have  designed  projective  tests  to  test  for  specific 
traits  in  the  fawlly.    Edith  Lord  of  the  University  of  Hf««l  developed  a  pro- 
jKtivt  protocol  wtiich  portrayed  misbehaving  children.    The  protocol  varied 
the  type  of  nisbehavior  and  the  age  of  the  child  (by  having  siie  vary),  lord 
atkinistered  the  i  rotocol  to  test  for  ptinltiveness  in  parents  to  gain  some  in- 
sight inU  the  causes  of  child  abuie.    Ua  i^ave  used  a  TAT  projective  device 
to  test  for  the  association  of  sex  and  violence  in  the  fantasy  production  of 
coUe^  students  (belles,  1975a). 

The  obvious  advantage  of  a  projective  device  is  th^t  it  is  a  non-reactlve 
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kiethod  of  collecting  data.    A  projective  device  disguises  the  true  purpose  of 
the  research.    On  the  other  hind,  projective  techniques  Kave  been  criticized 
for  being  so  a«bf^)uous  thit  they  revMl  the  internal  states  of  the  scorer 
rither  than  the  subject.    In  addition,  projective  techniques  concentrate  on 
Internal  states  and  It  Is  difficult  to  ar<)ue  convincingly  that  one  can  predict 
external  behavior  froM  Internal  states. 

txperiyental  O.eiign.    Experiments  designed  to  cxd..ilne  sensitive  topics 
in  the  fanlly  are  limited  by  ethical  and  moral  considerations  in  terws  of  the 
exptrlmental  iMnipulation  the  subjects  «re  subjected  to  and  the  behavior  which 
is  bein9  studied.    Clearly,  a  researcher  could  not  ethically  design  an  expert 
sent  where  the  expected  ouicoibc  was  .a  parent  beating  a  child.    An  additional 
limitation  is  that  experiments  using  families  as  subjects  typically  involve 
so«e  degree  of  observation.    Since  the  research  is  usually  conducted  in  the 
controlled  sttting  of  the  Investigator's  laboratory,  the  family  mcfnbers  will 
bt  interacting  in  a  context  quite  a  bit  different  from  the  privacy  ant  familiar- 
ity of  the  horn. 

These  limitations  notwithstanding,  there  arc  son-*  exprrlnental  designs 
which  are  amenable  for  studying  sensitive  areas  In  the  family,    for  instance, 
let's  assuBW  Uiat  e  researcher  was  Interested  In  testing  the  hypothesis  that 
stress  was  a  factor  causally  associated  with  aggression,  modes  of  conflict 
resolution,  or  child  abuse.    The  Investigator  might  set  up  a  true  experimental 
design  (Canobell  and  Stanley,  1963)  where  the  variable  'stress"  was  manipulated 
The  SIHfAM  technique  which  has  been  used  In  studying  problem  solving  (Straus  and 
Kallman,  1571)  has  bten  found  to  be  successful  in  simulating  family  crisis.  If 
tht  "criils*  Wfrt  manipulated  the  Investigator  might  be  able  to  examine  the 
effiCli  of  Crisis  on  fanlly  conflict  resolution.    Although  nne  could  not  ex- 
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p«ct  to  obiirvt  behavioral  violenct.  tht  Investigator  crmld  use  projectlvt 
technique  to  iiie^s  the  fMilUei*  level  of  Internal  logreulon  <n  the  "crlili"  or 
•oo  criili*  iltuitton. 

The  id¥inti9<!  of  the  experlipentil  deiign  1i  that  It  allows  for  an  explan- 
atory analyVli  of  the  sensltWe  luuei.   Although  experlnfiiti  have  been 
crItlcUed  for  lacking  correspondence  to  the  real  wor^d,  nethodologlsts  have 
argued  that  a  valid  experliient  can  be  carried  out  even  «hen  the  expertwental 
variable  1i  "phenoewnelly  differetit"  fro*  events  In  the  natural  letting,  as 
long  av  the  experlwenUl ly  produce  variable  Is  -conceptually  similar'  (Rieken, 
19S4;  Straus,  1969). 

The  disadvantages  posed  by  experlMnts  arise  ^t^en  the  experimental  varlablil 
are  not  truly  parallel  to  the  real  world.  '-For  Instai^e,  a  researcher  studying 
child  abuse  could  havedlfflcul ty  arguing  convincingly  thtt  the  experimental 


condition  of  depr;v1ng  a  child  of  candy  was  conceptually  similar  to  physically 
abu%ln9  that  child. 

A  Hote  on  ValldltY 

fhe  preceeding  section  Mited  a  number  of  altematlvf  and  Innovative 
techniques  which  could  be  used' to  collect  data  on  sensftUe  topics  In  the 
family.    The  rationale  for  listing  these  varied  approaches  was  to  wve  the 
discussion  of  sensitive  topic  research  be>ond  the  llMlted  wethodologlcel  de- 
pendence (in  rapport.    Nevertheless,  the  jnnovatlveness  of  the  above  techniques 
#ofS  not  completely  ai^dress  the  t>ften  h^ird  criticism  "but  how  do  you  know  they 
told  you  the  truth?  (or  "how  do  you  know  they  didn't  alter  their  behavior  for  the 
observation  or  experiment?')    It  Is  obvious  that  there  Is  a  need  for  validation 
studUs  to  be  carried  out  on  the  techniques  employed  In  sensitive  area  research. 
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To  date,  such  itudies  have  been  rirt,  ifvl  even  proposals  for  valldalfon  studies 
are  few  and  far  between,    lulcroft  arnl  $traus  (1975)  carried  out  a  validation 
study  on  the  use  of  college  students  as  tnslde  informants  on  family  conflict 
rtsolution.    They  found  that  when  the  same  Conflict  Resolution  Technique  was 
adwinistertd  to  both  the  student  and  a  parent,  there  was  a  high  level  of  agreciwnt 
between  the  student  and  the  parent  on  the  CRT  measure. 

The  "nomination  technique"  discussed  in  the  sampling  section  of  this  paper 
Might  be  validated  by  usinj  official  records  to  cross-check  whether  the  neighbor 
reported  for  a  particular  behavior  (chUd  abuse,  wife  «lfusc)  is  known  to  police 
or  social  workers  in  the  conwunity.    While  this  "ethod  of  trlangulation  (Webb, 
ft  al,  1970)  is  workable  for  behaviors  where  there  are  legal  prescriptions  against 
the  behavior  and  agents  of  control  delegated  thi  task  of  dealing  with  the  proble*. 
^  cross-check  nethod  of  validation  wiU  be  useless  ^^r  validating  results  on 
^K-.^haviors  such  as  Mrital  rape. 

^■Whittver  the  wthod  of  sampling  selected  and  whatever  form  of  data  collection 
is  envloytd,  there  will  have  to  be  atte«>pts  to  validate  such  research  if  the  result* 
of  sensitive  area  research  on  the  family  are  to  be  taken  seriously. 


AOOITIONAL  PROBLErtS  IN  SENSITIVE  TOPlt 
RESEARCH  ON  THE  EMILY 

The-e  are  additional  problems  to  those  encountered  in  samplinn  and  data 
collection  which  impinge  on  the  collection  of  data  on  sensitive  family  topics. 
This  section  reviews  three  important  contingencies  In  family  re-.earch  on 
emotionally  charged  issues:    I.  federal  guidelines  for  the  protection  of  human 
subjects;  2.  Problems  with  "hired  hand"  research;  3.  Legal  p.oblems  concerning 
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dlsclosurt  of  Infowtlon  gitKtrcd  \n  scnsUlvt  rcscirch. 

Prottctlon  of  HmMn  Subjtcts 

Rescarchtrs       do  Stud1t>  of  sensitive  topics  whkhirc  funded  by  tht  federal 
govermnent  encounter  contingencies  posed  by  the  DepartMnt  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Ue1f«re  gul^tllnts  concerning  the  protection  oTt^uMn  subjects. 

The  purpose  of  the  guMellnes  Is  to  protect  research  subjects  frod  physical 
or  psychological  injury  Mhlch  night  arise  as  a  director  Indfrecf  cons^uence  of 
the  subjects'  participation  In  research.,  Uhlle  these  gvldellnes  ter>d  to  b€ 
directed  towards  Medical  or  drug  related  research,  they  itlll  a(  ly  to  all 
federally  funded  projects  with  ht^ns  es  subjects. 

V^or  the  purpose  of  most  social  scientific  Investigations,  the  Mjor  guide- 
lines  MhUh  Influence  research  on  the  faally  are  the  provisions  which  call  for 
the  subjects  to  give  "Informed  consent"  assuring  that  they  have  been  given/ a 
full  eKplanatlon  of  the  project,  a  description  of  the  risks  Involved*  If  any. 
a  disclosure  of  alternative  procedures  which  night  be  used,  and  an  Offer  to 
answer  any  and  all  questions  concerning  the  project.   Additionally,  subjects 
Must  be  Ipfonwd  that  they  can  Mlthdraw  fro«  the  project  at  any  ti«e  (for  detailed 
definition  of  'Infonned  consent**  see  fiOim.  REGISTER.  Hay  30.  1974.  p.  189U.) 
Researchers  Must  also  guarantee  (In  their  proposals)  that  potential  risks  to  the 
Subjects  are  outwleghed  by  the  benefit  to  the  subject  and  tht  linportanct  of 
knowledge  (o  be  gained  froM  the  research. 

The  most  in^rtant  Quidellne  which  bears  on  sensitive  topic  research  Is 
that  pertaining  to  "Informed  cons^^.f.    Earlier  versions  of  the  gulflellnes 
called  for  "Informed  consent"  tote  obtained  before  data  collection  began  and 
that  "Informed  consent"  had  to  be  obtained  In  writing.    It  Is  obvious  that  this 
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potes        problo«s  for  research  enl.rprlsei  which  depend  he.vtly  on  the  est.b- 
11sh«ent  of  r.pport  ind  trust  for  vilU  »nd  relUble  evidence  to  be  obtained. 
It-Wild  be  difficult  for  i  researcher  to  flet  .  chance  to  establish  rapport 
If  t/he  had  to  bc,ln  the  research  by  statin,  that  s/he  was  asking  questions  to 
learn  about  wife  abuse.  se«ual  abuse.  Incest,  ect.    Moreover,  researchers  who 
»Owed  tl,at  the  data  collected  was  to  be  kept  »trlctly  confidential  would  confront 
suspicious  subjects  who  were  then  asked  to  sign  their  names  to  a  le(,al  for* 
Mtilch  to  th«i«l9ht  look  like  a  release  of  Infonnatlon. 

Th«  potential  problems  posed  by  these  guidelines  have  been  alleviated 
by  n«.  Interpretatl^nrof  the  guidelines  and  exceptions  .wde  by  lltH  officials 
which  allowed  *<*e  researchers  to  obtain  con^let.  "Informed  consent'  at  the  end 
of  th.  1nt.rv1.w.  questionnaire,  or  observation.  ^ In  addition,  such  consent  does 
not  alwayt  have  to  be  In  writing. 

A  pr«.bl«.wlth  -Infomed  consent"  does  arise  If  the  researcher  desires  to 
h.v  legal  -mors  {under  eighteen  years  of  age)  for  subjects.    In  cases  where 
,  children  are  to  be  the  subjects  for  sfnsUjve  research  "lnfome<l  consent"  ~st 
be  Obtained  fr««  the  child's  parents  or  guirdlans.    In  .d.llt.on.  the  consent  Pust 
be  obtained  prior  to  a^etlng  with  th.  chllH.    This  reslr1,cMon  virtually 
guarantees  that  children  will  not  or  ca.  not  be  subjects  In  sensitive  topic 
research.    Ho  researcher  could  guarantee  that  the  child  would  not  be  at  risk  If 
s/he  were  being  asked  to  report  on  the  parents'  se«ual  behavior  or  violent 
behavior  and  the  parent  knew  the  content  of  the  research.    Parentsmlght  give 
•Infor^d  consent"  but  still  Intl-tdate  the  child  physically  or  psychologically 
.fter  the  Interview.    W.  know  of  no  federally  funded  research  In  child  abuse 
which  It  gathering  direct  Interview  or  questionnaire  data  fnx«  children,  and 
„  coocluda  that  th.  regulations  protecting  hu-n  subjects  hcve  produced  this 
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situation. 

Thus,  restirchtrs  sttMng  fedtral  fuixHn^  for  scnsUlvt  reswrch  MSt 
bf  iwtrt  that  tht  ftdtral  9u<^11ne$  tnd  th«  4Upo$Uto«      colltgt  and  u«Wtr$Uy 
hmn  subjects  ccwwUttM  art  factors  which  mii  bt  constdertd  \n  any  rtstarch. 
design. 

"Hired  Hand"  Research 

The  probleiis  of  rapport,  confidentiality,  ethics,  validity,  and  reliability 
are  difficult,  but  iiiana9eable  facets  of  sensitive  topic  research  lo  long  *s 
tht  research  Is  smil  In  scale  and  the  Investigator  Is  Involved  In  nost  of  the 
aspects  of  the  project.   When  research  projKts  attempt  to  Investigate  emotion- 
ally charged  Issues  In  tht  fatilly  on  a  Itnrt  scale,  additional  problem  art 
created  by  virtue  of  having  to  employ  othtr  staff  nenbers  for  various  parts  of 
the  project.   Roth  (1966)  has  listed  and  discussed  the  nitrous  problem  In- 
voltd  In  Mhat  he  called  "hired  hand*  research.    He  discussed  "faking"  of 
observations,  collaboration  among  coders  to  wke  their  results  similar.  Inter- 
viewers co<^>letlng  Interview  schedules  by  the«tlves,  and  other  problem, 
large  scale  research  projects  usually  develop  aitchanltm  to  "catch"  the  cheaters 
on  their  staffs,  Including  call  backs,  cbevarlng  data  of  each  Interviewer  to 
the  group  average,  and  relntervlews.   Nevertheless,  as  Roth  states  (1961)  such 
controls  are  often  absent  and  controls,  when  they  do  eilst  are  not  sufficient  to 
locate  Mnances  where  Interviewers  did  not  take  tlait  to  develop  sufficient  rap- 
port,  where  Interviewers  used  certain  Intonations  whtn  asking  questions  which 
assured  •socially  acceptable"  replies,  and  where  research  staff  i^i^rs  dIscMSS 
confidential  Irtervlew  Material  at  cocktail  parties. 

Thus,  while  large  research  projects  can  produce  larger  samples  of  fanllles. 
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wUh  mr%  ibllUy  to  gtntrillit  frm  tht  d«U.  th«  nece»$*ry  division  of  Ubor 
In  Ihtst  projects       tht  MCtttlty  of  utlng  "hirtd  hind*"  po»e»  »er1ous  and 
often  unlwjlniblt  risk*  to  Xh%  viHdlty,  rtlUblllty.  tnd  ethlcil  conduct  of 
tM  rtstircll. 

^^fldcntUlUy 

Out  of  tht  mjot  %i9p%  ^\th  Hist  bt  tiktn  In  sensitive  topic  research 
is  U  fMriMttt  to  tht  StfbjKts  thtt  ill  diti  which  Is  being  collKted  will 
bt  Upi  co««f1dtntUl.    Uhllt  It  i%  rtUtlvtly  tinple  to  imsk  the  Identities  of 
subjects  In  tht  wrltevps  of  CiSt  studies  and  stitlstlcal  procedures  used  In 
ftfitlyilnf  iwd  prtstntliif  ^t*  ^tKt  tKe  Identity  of  subjects,  there  Is  ont 
pottntUl  ^robli*  which  posts  risks  to  tht  resetrchtr  «nd  the  subjects. 

AlthoM^h  i  mii6tr  of  socUl  scltfitlsts  hftve  discussed  problems  assocUttd 
tflUi  Ifct  rl9ht  to  kttp  Inftnatlon  obtilned  In  acadenic  research  confidential 
(folsky.  HM),  and  sont  rtSMrchtrs  havt  offered  to  serve  as  test  cases  which 

woyld  dtttniint  whtther  a  social  scientist  could  keep  his  information  private 

6 

dtspitt  cwirt  trdtrs.  no  cltar  precedent  txists  In  this  area. 

thMS,  until  tht  courU  dtcUt  whtther  academicians  can  be  granted  Immlty 
frm  having  to  rtlNSt  confidential  data,  rtsearchtrs  who  engage  In  rtstarch 
which  dtaU  with  Illegal,  sensitive,  or  taboo  topics  run  the  risk  of  being  forced 
tt  turn  tvtr  •attrltl  whfcfc  thty  pledged  would  bt  kept  confidential,  or  engaging 
In  It  Hi    stilts,  cr  %$^siif^  soae  tim  In  Jail  for  contempt  of  court. 

CONCLUSION 


tht  pwrpost  of  this  paptr  has  bttn  t6  Identify  tht  problems  assoclattd  with 
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carrylng  out  research  M  ttnsltlvt  topics  In  the  fuilly       to  Hst  and  discuss 
soM  solutions  which  can  and  have  been  luplewnted  In  tha  course  of  research  on 
child  .'bMsa»  Mifa  abus^»  fmWf  violence,  and  sexual  behavior.   This  paper  hat 
not  been  an  exhaustive  presentation  of  all  the  nethodologlet  which  have  been 
employed  to  study  all  the  taboo  topics  In  the  faally.   lather,  the  paper  has  been 
largely  Influenced  and  confined  to  Methodological  Insights  ^a^ned  fro«  our  own 
research  on  fMlly  violence  (Straus,  Gel  Us,  Stelnaett,  1973).  fkvertheUss, 
•any  of  the  Issues  and  ncthods  which  hive  been  associated  with  our  research 
progra«  on  family  violence  are  applicable  to  other  types  of  sensitive  research 
In  the  fanlly. 

A  goal  of  this  paper  Is  to  aid  In  Moving  research  on  tha  family  Into  new 
and  unexplored  areas  of  fanlly  behavior.   Ve  believe  that  mj«eroiis  topics 
of  Interest  and  laiportance  have  gone  uninvestigated  because  researchers  were 
stuMped  by  the  problem  of  finding  subjecst,  obtaining  data,  and  establishing 
procedures  for  producing  velld  end  reliable  data. 

The  final  question  which  arises  concerning  sensUlva  topic  research  Is 
whether  research  like  this  should  be  done  tt  an-*1rrespKt1ve  of  whether  or 
not  the  major  hurdles  In  doing  the  research  can  be  bridged.    Sone  My  argue 
that  the  procedures  and  Methods  wt  discuss  In  this  paper  border  on  b^lng  unethical 
Invasions  of  the  privacy  of  the  family.    In  addition,  sone  night  feel  that^ there 
are  areas  In  the  fantly  which  are  too  private  and  too  sacred  and  should  not  be 
Investlgated.by  'snooping*  social  scientific  "voyeurs".   Oeciptlon,  athlcs,  «ora1* 
-^y,  and  the  sacred  nature  of  the  faally  as  a  social  Institution  are  often  cited 
•s  reasons  not  to  carry  oqjjiensltlve  topic  research.  ^  . 

While  there  are  ethical  and  aorardlleii^s  Involved  In  the  Methods  discussed 

f 

In  this  paper,  we  would  counter  the  argcMent  that  certain  topics  should  not  be 


•34. 

1iiv4SU9«ttd  ind  thit  fMilits  should  not  bt  subjected  to  the  'voyeurHm*  of 
fmUf  researchfrs  by  pointing  out  thit  the  researcher  community's  respect  for  the 
privacy  t    itit  family  and  thair  unwilHngness  to  investigate  certain  eroticnal 
or  ombarrafsfng  topics  did  not  prevent  children  from  being  abused,  dtd  not  prevent 
MivtS  fro*  being  abused,  did  not  tlininate  impotence^  and  did  not  enforce  the 
Inctst  taboo.   Mor  did  the  perceptual  blinders  that  family  researchers  wore 
Mhta  vlttftng  tht  family  prevent  ayths  and  conventional  wisdoms  fro*  being  accepted 
as  fact  ^•n  icitntlfic  date  on  itnsltlvt  topics  was  lacking.    If  we'jire  to 
iMm  «ort  about  tht  basic  nature  of  tho  ft«ily  and  family  functioning,  and  if 
wt  Oft  to  bo  ctpable  of  dealing  with  som  of  the  fundamental  social  problem 
wliUh  tiii»l  1«  tht  f^ily.  wt  pult  be  prtparH  to  Uke  the  risks  in  the  study 
or  ttiisUlvt  topics  tnd  to  tttk  crtatlvt  and  h«nt  solutions  to  the  ethical 
pr«k1«H      swell  rtstarch. 
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for  ttm^*'.  \f  OM  wert  flOin9  to  study  th\\4  abuw,  tht  •fllwled  b«e 
rate  Is  ont-htlf  of  on«  ptrwnl  of  the  pop«Ul1on  (IhU  is  likely  to  tt 
•  conservttUe  btse  rttt),    Asswilng  thtt  ont  wanted  to  conduct  in  Incldtnci 
survey  with  e        level  of  tccwrecy,  the  sa^le  which  would  htve  lo  be 
driwn  would  be  quite  Urge-essiPilni  e  bese  rete  of  .005  end  e  desired 
confltJence  Uvel  of  9%t.  the  see^le  slw  i^ilch  would  g^rentee  •«  wcurele 
survey  would  be  76.448.  Al  $40  per  1n-i>erson  Interview,  this  survey  would 
coil  S3,OS7,WO  (froei  the  Abt  AssocUtes  techolcel  proposal  for  m  »o. 
HtW/OCO  105-76-113;). 

The  Rendon  Response  TKhnlque  was  proposed  by  lurt  AssocUtes  iS  e  Mm 
of  deteralnlng  the  *r.cldence  of  child  ebuse  In  Aperlce,   Kervin  lurt. 
President  of    irt  AssocUtes,  Infonwd  us  In  e  personel  comwlcellort 
that  the  nm\&om  Response  Technique  his  been  pre-tested  end  works  quite 
well  In  obtaining  e^swers  to  sensitive  questions. 

It  ts  elto  possible  Ihet  the  prese^Ke  of  an  observer  at  the  dinner  teble 
could  1>eighteii  stress  during  the  »eal  and  provide  a  •ore  focused  opporlynlly 
lo  observe  fMiMy  Interaction  under  stress. 

For'the  coe^lete  stateteent  on  the  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the 
protKllon  of  hwan  subjects  In  95*arn*nl  funded  research  see  IM 
FEOCIIAL  MGI$TEft,  VoluM  39,  Nunter  105,. Pari  II,  May  30, 


Ve  hiv«  received  lhe»t  wtUeri  from  obtaining  Informed  consent  in  two 
rewtrch  project!.  TMre  1i  however,  no  jutrintee  thU  such  •  titiver 
would  be  granted  In  til  1n$tme$  of  »efi$itive  research. 


On  Hty  20,  \m  IMlttd  $t«te»  District  Judge  Ch«rles  B.  Renfrew  of 
UUfornU  ruled  thet  •  Hwverd  proftlior  did  rwt  h«ve  to  disclose 
Ufor«itlMi  obttintd  confldtfltlelly  in  the  course  of  «c*de.1c  rese«rch. 
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aiatsd  ::o  occur  l:i  one  out^o^  ev-r/  ICO  A::^rlcia  fioillas 
(Ligtt,  19^3).     In  the  19c0'3,  ^olli  aouae         rfJcoszLLzc'rl  aua  a. 
jaxjor  social  prool*a  19^2)  and  haa  aUice  Attr3.ctad  :r.a 

research  efforts  of  proiT-iaaloaAls  In  riacy  diaclpllnca  .    Muca  of 
thla  r«s<axzb  r.aa  o««a  ilr^ctad  to^Ari  iientl^7UL5  factors 
Msoclated  wtt^  .ti:*  auDuse  wndcr.  could  oe  'aaed  to  coostrMCC  an 
•tlologlzftl  ao'lcl.    The  aodela ■  wcl::a  i:a7s  seen  proposed  cac 
rou^ly  grouped  lato  t-vo  *:7-ce3--t ;     scciolc^l^al  icl  tr.a  psyctio 
logical.    The  5oci.olaglc<i»l  relate:;  the  occurrence  cf  lo'.-^a  to 
social  and  culf^al  factors.    Specific  incidents  of  call!  atiua^ 
iire  recognized  aa  Interpersonal  er.co-sXtira,  out  the  root  proble 
and  potential  solution*  are  seen  in  societal  ter:ia.    The  psycno 
Loflcal  approacn,  on  th«  otruer  haod,  rlews  the  prooleni  prlnarl- 
ly  in  terau  of  the  psycnopatnologj  involved  m  part:.falar  paren 
chill  relationanlps , 

Ttm  aost  eztenjlve  data  oa  the  sociology  of  aouse  was  collected 
by  Gil  (19o9).    He  found  in  a  national  s*jr*7e7  :*  r-po^tec  tcill 
aijTue  caaes  tnat  the  parents  ae  a  jroup  rese-nolei  a' cross-sec- 
tion of  the  nation '»  poor.    There  wa^  an  cver-rapreser.tatlon  of 
non-white  perionj  ia  the  grou^ ;  .cey  were  poorly  educated;  nell 
low-payta^  jooa  cr  were  uneaployed;  and,  in  general,  were  lis- 
a^i-vanta^ec  ecxlally  ted  tc ono ale  ally .    Gil  coccluded  t.-:at  chill 
aouae  occurs  largely  as  a  ^/-product  of  that  social  md  econooi 
daprlTatioa:  par-entf  wr.o  aouie  their  cr.ilirer.  lifffr  froa  tr.ose 
who  do  not  prlTiaxlly  in  *:ha  le$ree  jf  3ccial  and  eaononlc 
r^ftourcetf  available  to  tnea. 

In  corrtrait  to  t.*.e  socio lojflcal  nodel,  *:he  ps7^noloii:al  ncdel 
focuses  on  facto:  s  related  to  Izdlviiual  personality  on'i  ta- 
hat-ior.    The  trei.t:»r.':  teaa  at  tne  Ifatisnal  :er:ter  i'or  tr.e  ?re~ 
tr«nticn  and  Trea- ^e::-        Chill  Aouse  and  ]<f^^9c\  _len7;r. 
Colorado,  aaa  ftc:'.inulated  tr.e^;sOfi:  extensive  cLi-iita:,.  lata  in 
this  area  .'Heifer  i  r»*iape,   19oE  , .    They  nav«  co'.l^  a  n^noer  of 
frequently  occur-lng  tr.arect  «r  ist  its  in  tr^tir  cases.  Aon^ 
these  are:     fll  *.  nlitory  of  pr.ysical  aausc  or  n^c;**ct  in  tr.e 
chlldr.ood  of  tne  ac^is^  parents;   ^2'   inor di.".*ce:y  r'^^Lz  or  jn- 
raalifiti-:  e:rpectat**oaa  cf'cnlllrer.  07  tne  parer.csj   ,2    ^  pa:tar 
of  social  isolation  and  e:30t  lo  rally  -ins  ^p  port  i7«  ijirlTil  re^<i.- 
tionar.lps;  anc         t03ie  ;  "eclp  it  at  i.-.g  •v^r.t  *.tc  er*.  tn^  3  *  as  t 
crisis  :y  :>r.e  or  znzr.  pa:szc5  j -jst  r:ri:r  tc  i-.e  sr. 
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Tliis  "crisis'*  n^y  corals*:  sLoolj  oi  a  ci:llci's  cryl::^  excessively 
or  Villus  m  some  way  to  satlofj  t.^.e  parent's  ieaer.ds  for  love  . 
and  attectioa.    u?ten  these  parents  regard  IrJTs^ata       a  source 
of  reassviriice  acout  cerscnal  adequacy  and  n^s  -xiesslvely 
hlgii  de=B£d5  for  ::erf or=fl^:ce  froa  cnlldren.    The  para-ts  are  a?.- 
to  TDexcelvo  an  infant's  crying  or  dlaooedience  aa  rejection  anu 
to  reacond  --ith  anger  and  punishriAnt .    The  general  profile  is 
of  a  Daredt  wnose  Inner  and  outer  sources  of  seU-eateeoi  are 
quickly  depleted  <ander  stress »    Vhlie  there  is  general  recog- 


elation  has  etiological  significance  r.ave  ceen  crlplclzed  on 
the  gro'jnds  of  siuroUng  olas  .    Inpoverlsaed  and  nedlcally  ladi- 
g-nt  fajilLles  are  iore  LL^elj  to  co^fi  liito  contact  witn  tne 
□ijor  r«cor-ln^  ageccia3--weLf are,  police,  and  hospitals  :hat 
atr7«  families  who  do  not  have  3U3cess  to  pn.vate  nodical  care 
(Ught,  1973)  JCent,  1575).    Thus,  It  is  ll^^el^  that  this  r.eg- 
i«nt  of  f-e  peculation  Is  "ovcr-saapled"  relative  to  otner 
socioecocofTiic  se^^tents.    Studies  drawing  Z3^es  'rcr^  fron  cr.e 
private  sector  have  found  icusin^  ficilUes  froca  all,  economic 
levels  (Steele  k  Polloci,  1363;. 


On  tn«  othe 
Denver,  our 


nand,  families  seen  at  the  National  Center  ii 
ricnest  source  of  data  icou-t  tne  psycnology  o- 


order  tnat  is  cc.-3=;c 
4  RUler,  1572;. 
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the  abuser  and,  to  a  lesser-  s.Ttent,  on  the  social  apd  econoziic 
circuzistancsa  of  tie'  abusizg  Easily.    The  ::rcolo?i2s  were  coc- 
structa'd  iroix  clinical  ijxrassibns;  no  statistical  netnocs  ware 
eicploy-d^    The  foliowtng  tatela,suaisArize5  the  tytiolosies  and 
ahows  the  high  degree  of  overlap  aaong  then. 

Gll*(1370)  r»de  the  only  otner  note»<orthy  attetcst  to  co:cstruct  '  * 
a  typology.  'He  scored  1^230  caaey  collectad  nationvida  In 
1967  aa'to  the  presence  or  aogence  of  l3  ?vcuse  circu:nst2unces 
or  cklises  such  ka :  "Inadequately  controlled  i^ge'  of  perpetr^  * 
'tor"  and  "Ahuae  developing  out  of  a  quarrel  ■:;2f  een  caretakers." 
These  binary  responses* were  Tnen  s'oojectec       factor  analysis 
yielding  seven  principal  factors  which  ^il.r-.er.  associited  with 
am  atuse  t-rcolo^y.    The  categories  as'descrl^e^   ^y  Gil  are 
Listed  belo>»: 

1.  Kesent:scnt  and  rejection  of  *he  cnlll  'co=:cn  to  coth 
inflicted  injury  and  neglect) 

2.  Angry  and  -cr.cont rolled  lisclplljic^y  restonae  fccnacn 
only  to  Inflicted  inj^ury) 

3.  Male  babysitter  abuse  (coscon  to  Inflicted  in.j'^y  ane' 
sexual  aouse) 

^,    Personality  leviance  and  realicy  stress 
5.    Child-originated  acuse 
•  o,    ?en*le  oacysitter  acase 
7^    Caretaicer  quarrel 

Cattell  (19c5)  cogently  liscusses  the  serious  acnig-^ties  in 
factor  interpretacloa  :.n  such  an  applicj.-:.cn  of  ra-ctor  analysis. ♦ 
A  different  Method  cf  analysis  was"  select* 1  for  th^  present 
study,  a  xAt;:od  whlcn  cl'^ters  ^acallies  ranner  tnan  variaoles-  . 
Study  and  analysis  ::2etr.od3  are  Inscribed  in'tr.e  ne:ct  section. 
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ir-tersst  to  tiis  Lr.7« a':! inters  :ecau^e  tr.e  res'^ts  of  tr.e  aaa^-'- 
s's  were  to  oe  acwliad.  to  a  hospi^tal-sasei  e.-rperlzeatil  progra::: 

aka-^v^'s  of         iit:i  ^nll^aced  ti:at  :fa:rLll53  wr.ere  tr.e  acusec 
Sltd         les3  tr.-ee  =ld  -^er,d  .'roa  -^.lif3  . 

wh--e  ♦'i:'*  was  olier  oc  a  sucatintli^  r/^«.  3. 

ThUd,  ti^.e  flniLa-;s  of  tnis  stuiy  ^^^-^  not:  proposed  as  havi:^  any 
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TTlth  a  sa;sple  sl2«  ot  only  59j       was  cleax  that  so:is  '^ay  oi 
aeI«ctLzi€  a  reduced  set  of  variatilas  was  necessary  be'ore  any 
stAtlstlcal  amalysis  cooli  be  undertaicen.    One  approach  to  t^.e 
problea  of  reducUi^  the  n^^er  of  variaisles  is  to  fora  coabjUa- 
ttona  .of  variables  which  are  strongly  related  to  one  another 
aad  to  uae  these  cosiJDiaed  variables  In  the  aaalysij,  Factor 
analysis  is  the  aost  cocconly  used  technique  for  this  purpose. 
Th«  difficulty  with  such  "factors'^  is  thac  they  are  often" diffi- 
cult to  interpret.    Ve  ^lere  interested  m  developing  conceptual 
aodals  which  nigiat  involve  ccnplex  Interconnections  acion^ 
several  variables.    To  romp  toge-:her  rarlables  which  co-varied 
into  a  single  bundle  would' be  ecocodcal  buz  nlghr  obscure  these 
relatlonsnips . 

Retaining  th«  -/arlahles  in  tholr  crlginal,  nore  scanlnzf ul,  fom 
nftde  it  necessary  to  select  a  3aiAll  suoset  of  the  total.  251. 
Th«t€  w«re  selected  on  the  basis  of  several  criteria.  First, 
we  wanted  vuriables  on  which  our  99  caacs  showed  a  saall  nuziiher 
of  alsslng  values  •    Second,  we  nantjed  variables  likely  to  be  of 
high  reliability*    Thus,  for  exasiple,  Jactual  ite-sa  tended  to 
.be  preferred^  to  those  requiring  subjective  judg^jents*.  Third, 
*  w«  wanted  variables  liJfiely  to  ae  of  theoretical  Interest. 

"^uacer  of  children  in  the  hoze, "  for  exaiiralft,  haa  2ore  protaise 
than  "length  of  residency  in  los  ilnjeles."'  Fourth,  we  wanted 
variables  which  showed  substantial  variation  in  our  saaple. 
Fifth,  since  we  :^ere  interes::ed  In  »jnder standing  the  etiology 
of  child  aouse,  only  background  variables  describing  the  child 
and  faally's  circuzistances  at  the  tine  of  the  ab»xse  were  selec. 
ted.    The  variables  we:"-  exaoined  on  the  oasis  of  these  criteria 
and  a  set  of  ^0  selected  for  t.ie  naln  statistical  analysis. 

Without  theoretical  guidelines,  we  were  forced  to  adopt  an 
eapirical  approach  to  the  develotaent  of  the  types,    ^e  decided 
to  let  the  data  itself  suggest  r.afural  groupings  of  cases.  \s 
a»ntloned  above,  cases  sharing  a  sl^lar  causal  t^ecnanisa  could 
be  exaected  to  have  sliJllar  values  on  nMy  of  our  ^^0  variables. 
Cluster  analysis  is  a  ^atlstical  tecn^lque  for  dividing  a 
saaple  into  subgrou'ps  or  clustsrs  which  are  thena elves  rela- 
tively hooogeneous  b'jrt  w'nich  differ  fron  other  clusters.  That 
li,  cases  in  the  sane  cluster  would  tend  to  have  slailar  values 
'on  ^Any  variables,  wnlle  tnose  in  different  clusters  would  lis- 
play  different  z^zterzis  of  values. 

We  dtcldei  to  select  clusters  on  entirely  empirical  gro'und^ 
and  then  to  looi  at  the  values  of .  variable*  used  to  forn  tne 
clusters  and  otner  variables  in  order  to  interpret  the  res"ults. 
Such  an  analysis  is  exploratory,  a^d  we  were  not  par-ic^ar ly 
octinlstla  that  clearly  Interpretable  patterns  would  energe . 
oil  the  other  hand,  if  sucr.  patterns  dli  energe,  they  woul:.  net 
be  the  result  of  our  preconceptions  and  flight  at  a  rlnln*^  pro- 
vide ttaeful  wcr'jclng  h:,-ootr.es-¥s  f-tr  posilole  fufure  ccrrocora-. 
tlon. 
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/' 

*  irxrtaa*  :=ore  t^aa  othtra.    An  *ir.usuHl/  laxje  :iAy  be  3." 

ilinAl  tJiAt  t*o  bM!.c*Uy  il.ssini.ixr  cl-jj-^rs  ars,  itln^  ^srtsd 
tOi«tS:#r.  Thus,  tXts*  tncresaas  jroTfie  '^s.'ii  ^Lnrortsaticn  on 
whlCA  Itvtlj  App«4r  zo  rtprtstcc  tht  sost  nat*^^l  (roupto^* 

Carryla^  out  t^.•  scaIjsIs  Icscrlatd  fJcQ<r%  oc  our  59  -i^s  of 
child  Abus«  r««uit«d  in  two  stts  o*  clusters  '^rtlch  appcirsd 
pronislag:  on*  cont*laing  thr«#  and  th^.  oti«r  four  clusters. 
For  •Acii  of  thitt  cluittrj,  tha  vilut  (or  p«r:7tn-A5« 

Appropriate)        calculated  for  each  oi  the  ^0  oacksround 
▼ariaales.    In  the  course  of  atteaptln^  to  U:terpret  these 
'   cluetersi  It  tecaaa  clear  that  the  four  dusters  hid  to  "oe  re- 
tained. 


RS30LI3 

In  tali  section,  itm  describe  la  derail  the  reeults  of  the  clus- 
ter aaal7fcli.    Ve  ^)egla  with  the  jresertatlon  of     set  of* 
tables  portrajtsj  the  aeaas  (or  proportions  /  on  a  Uirge  nuaoer 
of  variables  for  eacn  of  the  clusters.    Theise  tables  Irclude 
All  Texlables*- shewing  substantial  differences  aaong  cliisters, 
includUv  21  of  the  5o  rarlables  used  la  ierlvlsg  the  clusters. 
Table  2  preleats  variables  wi^ch  describe^  the  Incident.  Table 
3  displays  characteristics  of  the  abused,^ child  Juit  prior  to 
the  Incident;  Tables  -  and  5  characterl^tlte  of  the  aotaer  and 
lather,  respectlTel;-.    Tasle  5  presents'  variab>»  describing 
the  faallj  situation.    Finally,  Tabl^e  7  presents  data  on  several 
outcooe  variables  descrlolag  t::e  call^  and  faslly  at  the  tlae  of 

fOllOK-Up.  y 

Following  the  tables*  ^  present  s^^alihtfornarl  veroal  des- 
crlptloa*  of  eaoh  of  :ne  four  cluatsrs.    These  eaacle  the 
reader  to  obtain  a  feel  for  tne  pitteraa  la  the  data  witr^out 
being  o^emaelned  by  zMses  of  s^^atlstits.    An  attest  has  ceen 
^ade  not  to  go  beyond  tne  facts/In  these  descriptloea,  out  soa^ 
interpretation  Is  InevitaMe,  yr  only  througn  selection  ani 
eaphAals.    This  is  way  we  have/presented  tne  tables  first, 
allo>ilr.f  the  reader  to  fjra  his  own  tzarssslons.    An  inter-, 
pretatlon  of  the  results  Is  /ffered  la  the  dlsc^ijilon  secr^ 
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1 

2 

3 

2. 37 

1.2'* 

♦  2)  ?*r=Jj:aEt  ^ 

2.21 

1.22 

1..53 

1.35 

♦  3)  Oth«r.  7Utl3 

.13 

.50 

M 

.50 

••15  . 

.15 

.07 

♦  5)  31olo5l2Al  Hoth«r 

.36  • 

.33 

.17-, 

.55 

♦  5)  31al05l:»l  Fitter 

.^3 

.33 

.50 

.13 

J)  St«p  ?*cMer 
RcipoQsisle 

'•07 

.1^ 

-.2= 

.02 

9)  Ot^.tr  3t«ii5r.-: 
Etiponslbl'! 

.or 

.10 

.00 

.21 

9)  ^Irrtit  ?.ts.Llti::i 

M 

.52 

•55 

Cluster  51rt 

'19 

25 

• 

15 

♦  7arlisl2  'isQfi  in  cl'^t-r  analysis 

1.  All  sccr 21  rs^raser.t  rrcpcrtiarj       t-.oss  ^3r  'wroz  in^vr- 

2.  Iz  w«*-:3,  ''7  ar  2or*"  u  rJ.^-.es':  ^acsscry.    Thus,  tr.i. 
«» . 

2  ■  Ur.rerTiin  ] 

3  •  C€?ini:«  p5r::ar.nvn-  Izcilrzc.-:- 


/ 

TAaiS  3     Child  Prior  to  Insldtnt 


2 

3 

k 

♦  1)  Mtmn  agt  (ysAra) 

1.03 

l.i<6 

1.30 

1.40 

2)  SM^ 

.53 

.2H 

.43 

3)  ?uU  Tnn 

%95 

.52 

1.00 

.S3 

4)  atrth  CoapUcAttooa 

.23  . 

.20 

.15 

.11 

♦  6)  Dttob«dittit^ 

.06 

.20 

.36 

.14 

♦  7)  AbuorMl  Growth^ 
or  Dt^ilopaeat 

.u 

.39 

.14 

9)  fMdlac  Problcss^ 

.27 

.33 

.40  . 

.07 

•  9}  PMtl7tj  unrtspoatlve^ 

.29 

.05 

.27 

.06 

10)  Touafttt  m  f«ally 

'  .60 

.55 

.39 

.67 

Clu«t«r  Slzt 

19 

25 

15 

40 

^  74na9lt  UAtd  in  eluatsr  ^a^ljsiJ 

1.  All  fsorts  rtpr««tnt  proportions       those  ^or  wtica  is^or-  V 
aation        arall&bls  txctpt  'or  7aLri«ale  1. 

2.  Proportion  ftoalt. 

"  3«    As  rtporttd  by  «  parcct . 
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TilBt2  4     Moth«r  ?rlor  tcxlncl 

Clujttr 

1 

2  \ 

3 

u 

22.0 

10,  r 

25.6 
11.5 

ci#  r 

10  7 

3)  W>itte 

.21 

.72 

•37 

.25 

5)  Me:d.caa*Jl3erlc3tn  - 
c 

T 

.21 

.20 

-27 

.21 

6 

.62 

.00 

.05 

.57 

.00 

.00 

.08 

•    3)  Ltngt^  of  H«sL- 
(i#ncT'  Lq  Los 

9. CO 

13.00 

X«  WW 

3  .  wv 

■  .13 

*  3' 

.25 

•  5a 

♦10)  >'«5l5Cte<i  u  a- 

.13 

.25 

U)  £*Tcts5i'/e  Vat 

Alcocol  acl/or  Sr^o^s 

.05 

i  ' 

.13 

0 

>  ^IZ)  Arr«st:  Rscorl" 

1  i.i: 

1.2o 

1.0^ 

♦13)  Mirrled 

.50 

.60 

.36 

1^  )  liv:'    :  Aloe*  ^: 

\  .25 

.00 

.30- 

Clu»t»r  Size 

25 

 ]  

1^ 

♦  VJLTiacle  osel  In  c lunar  ar.Aly3i.j 

1.    AIL  scores  retreitr.":  proportirns 

varlAole 

:or  who:: 
<-  •  c  ^ 

2,    y.otr.er  Is  ."lere  lefir.si  &s  t.'^.s  per 
And  :func:Lcr.lng  is  zA^sm^L  rir-r. 

.  » v>  *  ( •*  • 

:;  it  tla 

^   - 

«  of  met 

3,    S<rzi  ag^  -as  :clsl  i,z  Z3^zt$z7L^3 

,  tnLs  r 

4 
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'    TABIZ  ^  fConttnutd) 

4*    la  r«vt,  but  Si.nc«  tduc&tion  wm  codsd  in  CAt«corl«9,  this 
represents  an  «ppro:d.24tlon« 

3,    0  •  Unsoploysd 

1  -  Part  ttai 

2  -  Ful^  tl2«  I 

6.  Rtvsrsed  HoLlin«sh«sd  3cala 

7.  Since  length  of  rasiiescT  -tzs  ceded  ir.  categoriss,  tni3 
represents  sn  approxizjition* 

3 .    I  •  Xo  arrtst 

2  m  Axrested  &j  slnor  ocl7 


5m  Arrested  as  adiftit  onl/ 
■  Arrested  u  oinor  scd  t^i^t  . 


er|c 
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TA3LS  5     ?*tiitr  ?rl 

or  to  rr:< 

er 

1 

1 

2 

3 

23.0 

20.2 

2U.3 

u 

2)  ZdUC^wlOQ 

11.3 

11.3 

9.0 

11.0 

3)  Vhlt« 

.31 

.  •  w 

.50 

.33 

.03 

.23 

.19* 

.17 

•  .33 

.20. 

1.14 

•i.m 

1.21 

.96 

♦  7)  OccujAtlonAl  Ie7*l 

1»  ^  * 

l.iH 

.36 

3)  L4a5tii  of  Ilesi- 
dtncj       Los  ■ 

.  9.00 

15.^ 

1.00 

2.00 

9)  Severely  wtsci- 

.30 

.33 

.33 

.30 

10)  :;erl9Cte-l  i3  a 
Child 

.27 

.29 

■  .50 

11)  i.TCeS5t7<  Zzs  zi 

Alsodol  ^r.d/3r  l^ru^s 

.25 

M 

,  .50 

.  •  w 

♦i2)  Arrest  ?.2ccrl 

1.33 

2.26 

1.50 

Cluster  Si23 

19 

25 

♦  Tartt'ol^  -sel  i-  cluster 

£r,2.l7Sl£ 

1,    All  scores  rstres-r." 
tier,  wi3  av^ilicLs,  sr,: 

:sp-/:or 

vir  13.0  1-5  3 

e  for^.<: 
— /  -  /  / 

and  ?at 

i5  t 

*r3or.  11*. 

t  ^  w  1 1 ; 
— -  ■*  •  ' 

'  *  *  — ~ 

-      x*"^^  i-e  Viio  -del  1*". 

li-:  2^cr  1 

r  3tr*A2 

7?  9 
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TA3L2  5  (Coatmutd) 


5.  .  0  ■  Untaploytd 

1  •  Part  tl=* 

6«    Hevtrstd  EoUlngshftftd  Scale 

7.    Slact  Itnjtti  of  rssldtccy        ::c(ied  In  categories,  this 
r«prt««nt3  aa  appro xl^atlon^ 

3#    1  •  !f 0  arrest 

2  ■  Axreeted  .as  alsor  only 

3  m  Arrteted  aa  adult  ooi^ 

U  m  Arrested  aa  alnor  and  adult 
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1  2  3  ■ 


♦  1)  Snowa  to  Strvict  Agency 

ar 

82 

♦  2)  Xuabar  of  ChlKlrta 

2.15 

1.92 

2.13 

2.03 

3)  BlolojlcAl  7atii«r  la 
Hca*  % 

.53 

.07 

.33 

3.25 

2.33 

2.33 

2.22 

^  5)  Ineomt  p«r  M«ad«r 

p«r  Hoath  (|) 

53.00 

123100 

38.00 

33.00 

'6>  T«l«p'Qoa«  la  Hoae 

.53 

.55 

.50 

■  .36 

'  7)  Oun  Autoooblle 

.53 

.85 

.58 

.i»5 

CIuit«7  SU« 

1? 

25 

15 

uo 

*  Tcirl451«  ui«d  la  cluster  aa&I^ftls 

^ .   Ill  scortt  rtpr«MP.t  proportlorj  of  thost  for  whcc  in^crtiw 
ttofi        A7All4tl«,  fJtctpt  lor  7iri&bl«s  2  Md 

2.    1  •  Ftp  btlow  4v«r«45 

2  -  Silently  btlow  *vtrM« 

3  •  Average 

5  •  F«r  &bot«  &7«r&se 
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1  2  3 


Child 

T7"Z3otlon*l  wttlidrmw*! 

.•36 

.16 

.09 

.13 

motor  s)f;llls 

GO 

.JO 

11 
•  MM 

f 

.00 

.30 

.05 

5)  Ilir.««f^ 

2.53 

1.96 

1.30 

1.95 

6)  Basic  la  boss 

.32 

.'20 

.20 

.15 

p&rtnts 

7J  inl^iaUy  acctpctd 
court  dtclslon 

M 

.60 

.50 

.90 

3)  5o«  accept  court 
dacliloQ 

.79 

,96 

.59 

.97 

9)  Prtqu«cy'of  vtaltt^ 
to  ahlld  (ir 
fosttr  cars) 

2.33 

2.37 

1.30 

2.00 

Cluster,  sua 

15 

25 

15 

1 

40 

1.  All  scoraa  rtpraaant  proporttosa  of  thoat  ror  wboa  ta^or- 
action  waa  avallabla,  «xc»?t  lor  7aria.bltt  5  a&d  7« 

2.  1  ■  :To  l-cnewa  lHaaas 

2  Occaaianal  routlaa  illnaa3 

3  ■  Fraquant  Lllsass 

.  4  -  Ctu-gaic  radical  -rc2la=3 

3.  0  -  ifavar 

1  -  l/year 

2  -  2-4/7«ar 

3  .  12/7sar 

«  2o/ysir  / 

•  •  52/r«i- 
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Clusttr  1  included  all  t^m  caiea  in  our  sArpla  ot  th«  riost 
st^trt  aSuss.  45UJ«<1  2J:tli  sp«nt  «  ivtri^t  or  smvea  .let'is 

tn  tat  hospttAl  in^l,  m  2«7  caats,  surf«r«d  perzAMat  ij=?ALr- 
atnt,  > 

th« 

or 

t^.«  lowest  ror  all  clu*t«rs* 

1h«  children  1::  tills  zI'jazt  '^er^  12  tenths  all,  ca  th« 
lv«^t««,  and  '^ere  usualli*  ti:«  last  born  In  a  riattly  '--i-'Q  "'^o* 
children,.        cl'^ztr  h*d  by  far  ri:#  lo>»est  peraeataee  of 
reported  aouae  of  acocr.er  ciilll  in  the  faaily. 

An  outitaading  aiieract eristic  of  t::e  children  in  this  cloister 
the  fact  ti-.at  ^may  Were  percf?,7ed  by  thetr  parents  te  pas- 
s^re  and  'jinrespoasl'/t.    Al:aost  none  of  the  children,  ho*«ev«r, 
wertt  perceived  by  the  pv*^^*  abnorc:*!  in  growth  and 

developsect* 


iii«ttet  aoo&c  

ploraent  was  r^larlTely  law  tor  tne  ia-tiherj,  and  nany  aethers 
aljp  wor2csd  par;-tlne. 


school f) 

T^e  sothers  aad  fathers  in  Clusttr  1  were  on  the  average  22 
and  25  7«*rs  old,  rtepectlTely.    Matt  were  frcn  3.acK  and 
Hextcin-Azerican  bicitirouads .    They  resided  in  Los  Aa^e.ts  tjr  ^ 
an  averajs  sf  rint  years  and  had  a  very  high  incidsnca  of  sup- 
„^  j^ao  fanily  ralaxlves.    Ths  parents  iept  treir  ho^es  in 
Stood  repair,  rarely  ustd  dru^s  or  alccnol  -o  excess,  and 
'little  nlscary  cf  arresc^ . 

the  de»5ri?ti3n  of  the  families  in  Clunicr  'l  wo-ild  noc  Isjd  cne 

^xzmct  child  4c*ise.    Ve  are  creser.t'id  with  a  paradox:  .nose 
fjB^lLes  who  Isast  fit  cne  scersocr^^e  of  zts  acuslaj  .anil/ 
are  tne  ftsllles  la  wnicn  me  'jcsc  severe  i^^use  icc^s. 
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Cluaf  r  2 

ZA  CXust«r  2  f4aill«t«  e^i.Id  abust  wm^  by  f&r^  th«  leaat  s«v*r9 
m  our  t««ipl««   7h«  ivtri^t  ItAgth  of  ^.ospltalis&tioR  wa«  Itss 
tfeAA  tlx  dayi,  tad  t^oro  '49s  alaoat  no  ovidMCo  ot  ^ersuoot 
iavalrmct*    Tto  calld  bad  sot  oitka  b««n  a  ;r«vious  Tictla  of 
abuts i  but  la  ooa-nalf  of  tba  caaaa^  a  sibling  waa  *iu:oi!«a  also  . 
to  hava  baan  a  vlctla  of  abuaa  or  caglacti* 

Tha  biolOfleaX  aothar  acd  f atbar  'nnf  rasponalbla  squally  oftaa 
for  tba  loeldaat  of  abuaa.    In  2U<(  of  tba  casaa,  tba  stapfathar 
or  aaotbar  rasidaat  )iaa  tba  parpatratov«    Dasplta  tba  ralatlval;' 
unaavara  aatora  of  tha  abusa,  tba  rats  of  arrast  rjisultlAg 
TFOB  abusa  in  tbia  cluatar  waa  outstuidin^ly  bi^  (77!()« 

Uni^ua^.^tbia^  cluatar  is  't^fra  bigb  pareanta^a  of  sala  e:iillraa 
abuaad  (76ft)*    Tba  avara^t  aga  of  tba  eaildraa  was  13  nontba 
old^  Kbicb  is  tba  bifbast  for  all  clustars.  .Tba  parants  ttndad 
to  psrcalva  tba  abuaad  ebild  as  disooadlaat,-  irrltabla,  asd 
activa. 

Tba  a<a  of  tba  paraots  was  tba'  bigbast  for  all  clustars:  tba 
f  atbars  wara  29  yaars  old  and  tba  sotbars  26  yaars  old« 
Typleallx,  tha  paracts  wara  whit^,  lowar  aiddla  elaas#^Kltb 
b7  far  tba  biibasr  iaeoaa  a::d  bigbast  aaployasnt  Isval  of  all 
eloatars.    Oftaa  tba  Mtbtrs  -i^ortad  part-tlsa*   Aloost  noaa  of 
tha  aDtbaxs  Urad  alana  with  tcair  caildran, 

Tha  parants  bad  taao  lo&c«tL<ia  rasidants  of  Los  lofalaa.  Botb 
sothars  and  f  atbars  bad  an  ixavantb  grada  aducarisn  and  alio 
-  had  alalltx  ebildbood  historias  of  %%r%r%  disc ip Una  aad  caglac^ 
Such  azparianeas  wara  rapcrtad  in  about  ona-tbird  of  tbaaa 
f  asllias  • 

Alcohol  or  dr^4g  abcaa  ^aa  raportad  for        of  tba  fatbars  and 
39*  of  tba  aotbars.    Of  tba  parants  in  all  clustars >  tia 
parants  La  Clustar  2  Mara  tba  soat  sinilar  in  baoc^undj  aga, 
and  habits* 

r 

Cluatar  : 

Tathars  or  stap-f atr^ars  wara  tba  pradonlnact  ascsars  in  tbi3  ' 
cluatar.    In  only  17%  of  tba  caaas  waa  tna  aotnar  raaponsibla  . 
for  tba  abuaa#  Md  in  no  caaa  was  anotbar  rasidant  ir.  tna  boea 
raaponsibla.       /ast  rasultad  froca  tna  irjcidant  in  half  of  tha 
cmms  • 

In  Cluatar  2,  tba  aousa  was  ralatiraly  %%v%r%.    Tba  cbildran 
vara  boapitalizad- f  or  an  avaraga  of  Ttaarly  tbraa  waalru,  and  in 
aaoa  eaaaa,  thara  was  paraanant  ippairaant.    Vary  rarai;/  was  * 
tba  Aboaad  child  a  pravious  rictia  of  ajuaa*    Kowavar,  in 
aaarly  balf  tba  CAsas,  anotbar  cbild  in  tha  aaoa  family  was  .  , 
Xnown  to  ba  a  victin  cf  aousa  or  nagxe::t. 
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Th«  a7<ra*«        of  the  a,biu«d  cT.illrec  wea  about  l5  soncis, 
^9  zr.*l±r%rx  were  jarcelvad  sy' :;ar^t3  t:o  3t  troubleasat 
w-^'th  rSg^ri  to  every  v*rlstilt.    Freque.-^ly  tn*7  w^ra  reported 
&3  irritable  acd  »ctl.V«  and  dlsaisedlent  •    Ir.  ot^.er  c&s«s,  tie 
chlllrea  w«re  perceived  37  tie  jerehti  a.3  pasaiv©  aad  uareepoa- 
sl7«.    Feedi::^  problems  '^ere  co=cnly  listed,    Turtttr,  tr.e 
cJilldrta  were  perceived  ts  abcortAl  in  growth  and  derelapsent. 
Although  they  -.lore  All  5ora  full-tera  wi::h  a.  low  race  of  tirta 
cosipll-Ationa  • 


T***  faailies  la  this  cluster  were  acioag  the  poorest  ecoco:iioAl- 
17  in  our  sA3ple.    The  fa-thers  were  rarely  -laeriplflyed  cut  worl-ceu 
AC  the  lowest  cccucacicnal  level.    T'.e  mothers  did  no^  worit  ac 
all.    -h«  fathers  had  less  thaa  aa  ei^th  grade  education, 
wtille  the  aotcers  had  a  teath  gridc  level  of  educatioa* 

Jaallies  at  the  tiae  of  the  acuse  wore  new 'to  the  Los 
Angeles  ar?a.    Oae-tltlrd  of  thes  were  Me;cicAn-Aj;ericaa.  Most 
of  thea  were  '^own  to  the  local  welfxra  ageacy. 


A  very  high  percentage  of 


:he  fathers  had  sujTfered  severe  iis- 
c'pliae  of  neglect  in  their  chllihood,    By  contrast,  few  of  the 
sothers  tt^  a  childhood  historj  cf  a'suie  or  neglect.  The 
20tcers  were  atoat  22  yeArs  of  age,  -hich  was,  on  the  average, 
five  years  yo^-jiger  thaa  the  facher»s  age.    In  none  of  t^.e  ciaes 
did  the  aDtiers  live  alone  -/^itn  the  chillrea* 

Cluster  -  * 


In  Cueter     the  aouse  was  tee  second  lesiet  severe  aacng  tee 
clusters.    The  chillren  were  hospitalined  for  eight  cays,  and 
there  was  little  e  vile  nee  of  pe  resent  izpAirnent.  However, 

of  the"c"ni:  *ren  hAd  teen  pre-/i3ual;^  acused^^cy  far  the 
highest  percen*.  ge  aaonr  all  the  clusters.    In  cC^  of  tne 
cMes,  a  sicling  of  tr.e  cnild  had  Also  been  aoueed  or  aeg.ee tea. 


result  el  rros 


incident  in  55i^  of  tne  cases. 


;^us-e-  -  inclules  *^Z%  of  o--ir  sarcle.  anc  -.n  aaay  wAys  fita 
:ne  iescription  cf  tne  circ j;ratancs3  of  tr.ild  Aouse  cyriCAli;' 


f  ouni 
Alor.e  w 


•*teratir8.    Thirt'?'  certert  of  the  aotners  11^ 
*'oniy  55rj  of  the  tcocr.ers  were 

A Isc  I 


•  4   •  ^-.r. 


riel,  a  nucr.  lower  oercenrase  tr.xn  t::  ttner  c-'^ter: 
fAilliea  m  tr.ia  cluate:  r-c  ---^  ---j*.--   
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loeotaa  ?«r  faally  staocr  Is  •xtrtaaly  Iom.    Ooly  35i(  or  t.it 
bouscholds  t«l«phon«s.    Tht  f&thtrs  ^.&d  a  t«at:i  gratia 

•due&tioai  wtra  &t  &  low  occiqp&tida&L  Itvel  ud  oftan  un«s- 
ployad.    Tha  9itb«rs  h4d  ta  aig^ith  ttduc&ttoa  aad  vi«re 

unaeployad,    Th«  fftallits  w»r«  uau&Llj  known  to  &  )f«lf «x«  «^«a« 

......  . 

Th«  tettiars  w«r«  About  22  ya&rs  oli|  oa  tne  arara^a,  a^d  tha 
f  Athars  25  yaArs  old*    Both  aotbars  acd  fjichars  had  th«  higneat 
li!Cld«nea  of  €zsaaaiva  us#  of  alcohol  or  druis  asoog  &L1  t^«a 
clujtara.    Sa^aaty-t.^aa  parcaat  of  tna  f&tnars  »uaad  a.lco'coI 
or  drufSi  aiiid  thair  r&ta  of  praTioua  arrast  wm  th«'£d.^ast 
aaoe<  tha  cluittrs.    Tha  aotnars  b&d  t.'ia  sacood  MghftSt  racord 
of  arrast*    H&lf  of  tha  faallias  *4ar«  white  Md  h&lj!  wara 
BlAck  ud  Ha2icaa«Aca«ric4c« 

Both  p«rants  had  &  /ary  high  iaeldanca  of  abuaa  «cd  caglact  in 
thair  childhood  history.    This  is  tha  ooly  cluster  ia  which 
nothars  wara  oora  oftaa  &busad  or  aeglactad  in  thair  childhood 
than  wara  f&thars.   Tha  Jpercantag*  of  aoth«rs  in  this  cluster 
praTiously  Abused  aad/or  neglected  is  aore  thsm  twice  the  ae^ 
highest  percentage  for  caothers  in  any  other  .cluster.  . 

piscqsgxoy 

4m  Mationed  above i  the  sala  purpose  of  the  cluster  analysis 
wan  to  ericidate  patterns  of  fully  fonctiooing  which  sight  be 
related  to  the  occurrence  of  child  abuse.    It  waa  our  view  that 
If  strong  patterns  existed,  they  would  be  reflacted  by  tr.e 
▼alues  of  aacy  7ariablas,  but  tha  indlTidua:.  variaoles  wouli 
not  be  of  priaary  interest.    Hather>  they  would  reflect  *r. 
under Ij-ing  gestalt  whldh  would  cnaraaterixe  the  relevant  as- 
pects  oi  the  faally  situation.    In  this  section  we  present  our 
interpretatiotts  of  the  gestalt  whicr.  characterizes  Zzm  cases 
m  each  of  ojn*  clusters* 

These  interpretations  are  offered  with  cossiderablt  tentative- 
aess  at  this  point  in  our  worii.    Data  froa  about  ncrt 
f tallies  will  soon  be  available  that  Include  results  of  an 
extensive  battery  of  psycholegical  tests  and  ar.litional  i=r cr- 
eation Obtained  froa  clinical  treatneat  of  the  fasilles*  Thes* 
feallles  will  then  ae  added  to  the  9S  iron  tr.is  stcple,  and  i.-.e 
total  group  will  next  be  reclusterad.    The  additional  clizicil 
and  tesi  data  available  for  soae  of  the  f  aiiiiss  >*ill  trovlie 
laportan:  rJl-«— -'3-  interpretatior.  as  well  e4  a  partis.^ 
test  of  validation  of  the  original  four  .cluster j. 

A  second  caution  that  zust  se  uozed  concerns  a  tacsnlcei  troc- 
hes 'n  cl'^ter  analysis.    Variaalas  *.<nich  can  taice  on  a  grsattr 
range  of  values  than  other  variaslas  zxy  play  &  di5tro?cr:iar.at 
role  in  deceminini  cl'^tsr  s-r-cvirs,    The  variao.ss  vr.ian  nv; 
uo  the  clusccrs  described  r.ere  do  vary  ir.  tr.e  n-n^e  of  va^ufs 
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ulth  thU  d**^i.  ft  t>y%t  it  »U  th*  viriabltt  «rt  "ualtlrtd"  to 
thfl  twt  scrtt  and  thtn  rtclmttrtd  ttiat  w«  will  crrlyt  »t  ta 
Array  that  sugs«tts  thtrt        oint  rathtr  than  four  clusters  in 
tb«  d*U.    th«t«  Hint  clusters  art  •aeh  statistlcaUj  oort  , 
honncMus  thta  th«  four  clusttr  wrraji  but  tiity  art  also 
iQtarprttabla  from  a  cliAicai  poUt  of  '/It^. 

In  tht  tra4t-ofr  batMaan  clinical  clarity  v*.  statistical 
clarit7i  wa  hav«  optad  at  ttlj  point  for  clinical  clarity,  Tha 
Itttalts  in  tba  four  cluatar  array  have  provtn  to,ba  aaaily 
racociizasLt  by  pacpU  '.<itn  clinical  exptriasca  >*itb  abusiva 
faalUfs.    It  la  our  baUtf  tl-.af  tha  aiaa  clusttr  array  rtpra- 
saats  aora  discratt  subcactforiss  of  a  larjar  set  of  cattgarifls 
tbat  is  approrLsatad  by  tha  four  cluatar  array.  Prallaiaary 
axaaiaatioa  of  tt\a  data  sorport*  this  balitf ,  but  tbt  niabtr 
of  varlablas  and.  f  uiUts  is  too  ssaU  to  support"  f  inar  dis- 
crtainatiooa.    Vt  ajraact  tJiat  ti:a  aaxt  analysis,  '^itb  sort 
fanllits  and  asra  information  an  ona-tSird.of  tba  ftailits,  -will 
pron^^t  juttlfication  for  such  k  clMsificatlon>  l.a,,  gtatric 
cataforit*  witu  su'Jtypasi,    For  tha  , purposes  of  tha  ^asant 
•paper,  we  Mill  stay  with  the  larger  and  3or«  intarpretaole 
genaric  cataforlae. 

Clutter  1;  *FlathPOiat" 

^e  are  at  firet  ltd  to  posit  t'?^  ocs'^tact  of  in  txttrnal 
pfaeipltatin4  crisis  in  oriar  to  txplAin  the  abuse  in  Cl'oittr  I 
faalUes^  ^nizh  appears  aa  an  isolated  incident  of  a.^f«M 
eavanty'    S*cept  for  tha  high  ?erctnta«t  of  rothars  living 
alooa  with  thalr  chilirtn,  *t  find  no  indicators  that  would 
typlcall-/  lead  one  to  predict  abuse  la  s'Xh  a  faally.  One 
hypothtsis,  thta,  is  that  tJie  abuse  is  :^t  rtsult  of  an  abrup- 
ehann  in  tne  faailj  eqjllibrlJJi,  S3=a  c^tnt  t^tritnctd  at  a. 
erltlt  which  prtcipitactt  an  assault  on  the  chill. 

Tha  severity  of  abuaa,  cou-plad  with^e  yousg  a^t  of  the  chill 
(attout  12  antct  It  tht  avarf-se),  aHo  sug^etc  that  tat  aoustr 
IS  a  wt  strioujly  *;jturbe'i  parson,    A  serious  atsaulw  on  an 
infant  woull  ^eta  tofindlcate  a  capacity  for  •l^'^^^^JJ"^ 
^ect^or  or  over-eyabolixatlor.  of  exparltnct  couplad  w^.n 
ir-ar  5  iacultt  control  «d  a  rtady  raserToir  3f  intense  anier. 
Tht  fact  tbat  tnare  are  no  other  grots  %isz%  a.  xa^adc'^ trtr.t 
m  tht  f  tally  tuggett  t^^.at  these  iTTTaailies  w!;.isn  '^ou^i 
fUncttor^rqua^Tr  wit.Mr.  a  narrowly  ?5"f  %--*l,^^rr.=:-;^. 
which  Itc'i  the  eaetianal  resources  -o  adapt  ta  2^  an  ft  s  — 
routine^. 

Thtre  art  to«  cluts  to  t:it  tlertr.tj  of  Ice  cristt 

fasilies.    one  clut  is  the  .w-  perctr.tH^  0-  J^^-ztl 

tione  anl  snillren  report  el  as  passive  anl  unrtsponsi7e.  .^.e 

a^utel  cr.lll  nay  in  fact  be  m.z^lz^I  -^itVl^^ 

lett  alaptablt  tc  faail:  r:»:;ins.  ^^J^^t^.fr^f •-..-s 

m  gtntral  rtsponl  jL-prtl:.: cac.y  to  cartn.a^  .t, 5  j^..^ 

in  ar.-  *vtr.:,  tne  low  ir.clier.ce  cf  tnos.  wif.  siclir^s  w..-. 
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elusttr  indicates  th&t  th«  &buiftd  chil'l  i^aai^dstdd  c^.4r&cter«» 
Istlcs  tx^trlenccd  m  particularly  nbrasive  to  t'ct  ftbusir^ 
partnt  and  probably  at  a  tlsa  wnta  tha  partat  wa4  ^oit  prcna 
to  projtet'  spacial  atanlng  to  tht  ttkavior  (t.s*^  rtjsct^oa  of 
tba  partat'a  eoocarsa  and  tf forts) • 

Anothar  cLua  to  tha  altoants  of  a  crisis  la  t^a  ralatlvaly 
larja  pareanta^  of  oothars  vho  wart  lining  aloce^  cocipaxtd  to 
Cluat ars  2  acd  3,  traa  though  tht  izeldanca  of  zarrlagt 
thoaa  cluatars  la  about  tha  saoa  as  It  is  1:1  Clusttr  1.    This  ! 
auuaata  ractat  sapkratlooa  aa  a  sourca  of  cccifLlctv    In  that  ! 
caaa  tha  abuaad  child,  xho  is  prtdooinataly  tha  laat  torn 
ebl24,  aay  pcsalbl;/  ba  nttiad  as  aa  uswal^osa  rtalnditr  of  a  t 
tlaa  of  ttaotlooal  tursoil  acd  tvta  posalhl/  as  tha  rtaaoa  for  ; 
tta  turaoll.  ' 

fiapaelally  intarastlsc  Is  tha  fact  that  although  tha  biological. 
f  atbar  waa  in  tha  hcna  in  onlj  U7<  of  tha  easts,  ha  was  reapoa^ 
albla  for  U^H  of  tht  aouaa  iacldants.    It  appaars  that  ha  is  a 
particular l7  Itthal  agtnt  in  this  clustar^  and  possibly  tht  I 
parson  who  is  suffarlng  froa  a  rora  sarious  tzotloaal  dls-  i 
ability.    That  coajtcturt^  howtrtr,  zuat  ba  tespered  ay  tht  » 
high  parcantaga  of  abusing  biological  aothars  in  thi^  clustsr. 

Wa  would  sraculatt  that  both  partnts  art  inttnsaly  aabivalant 
abou?  tht  aausad  child  and  that  a  faoil/  crisis  tips  tha  aaoi- 
▼alanca  abr'jp^ly.    If  tha  fathtr  is  prtaant'  iz  t.na  hcna,  ha 
will  act  out  tha  crisis  against  tht  child  with  tha  coTtrx  par- 
aission  of  tha  aothar.    If  ha  is  not  in  tha  ho=a,  tha  sotr.ar  is 
oot  affordad  tha  safaty  valva  of  Idantifyir^g  xi.n  his  ag^paa- 
aioa,  and  acta  out  tha  abuaa  harsalf • 

Most,  laprasslva  about  tha  faallias  in  Cluster  1  Is  that  in  the 
absanct  of  oqvIouj  problana  tha-  would  altr:  cr.a  :o  looV:  for 
aauaa^    ^.a  nost  %%*/%t%  abusa  occurs,    they  nain:alnec  t.'eir 
boat  ir    ^od  repair,  '^ere  long-iers  reslianzs  ir  tr.e  area,  dli 
not  ahu'^a  alcohol  or  Ir'^gs,  in  general  did  not  r.a,v«  %  hls-ory 
of  abuse  or  neglect  in  their  own  chlldhocds,  and  had  erter.ded 
fanilo*  support.    TTe  spaculace  trtz.  this  tha:  one  or  coth  cf  tne 
parents  r.aa  a  f ragila'enotlonal  adjua-zer.t  wr.lzz  is  q*^chlr  ' 
frac-ured  »^der  tat  stress  of  a  faally  or  personal  criali.  A 
Child  nay  iaccne  the  target  of  tr.  ag^asslv*  inc  panit.^y  ittenpt 
t:.  dlsccarge  an.xlety  and  re^establlsr.  an  ef;ulll2rl-:z.. 

Cl'iater  2:  "S?are  tha  ?.cl..." 


tfe  hypctr.eslze  that  tne  asusa  tnaracterlstlt  of  Clust-r  I 
^aalllea  is  punitive  in  natur.e,  intended  net  zo  nam  the  chili, 
but  rather  zc  correct  Its  baha^itr.    It  aptears  that  acuse 
partnts  is  an  e.Tjression  of  stern,  llscipllnary  stvis  of  chili- 
raarln5*-a  st:*le  tc  wrlcn  tnay  tnenselves  were  suij^ctei  ir. 
their  youtn.    The  r«t  that  tr.ese  children  at  fsllc'J--p  3r.o«et 
OT  far.' t.-.e  Itwsst  incilente       isrelctnfnt il  l^Liys  au*r«3t 
that  tne  phvsizal  asuse  is  net  an  ir.dicatitfn  c:'  ^  trta..<iown  in 
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uprouh  to  ptftQtlng,    Such  &  =od«  of  chlldreariog  Is  tc^4rl 
t'rM  txtrtzt  of  A  contina*i3  with  r««?«ct  to  th«  Mouat  ot  physi- 
cal puAishsaat  conslitr«d  ntctssaj'y  4nd  ;roptr« 

W«  •jreUm  th«  high  4rrtst  rAtt  for  th«  aoust  m*  rtsultisg  .froa 
thi  partnts'  optn  4dalsslon  of  rtspon»iblli:y  for        *ct,  awtd 
on  fttUngs  of  btltxg  J'iitifltd  m  thtir  L.^havior.  Th«-A&us« 
tocli«nt  Itstlf  probAiJly  itta«  froax  4nor:s4l  *ct  of  punlsi^.sant 
wblch  hAs  *cct<a*nt*ll7  resulted  in  =ors  hsira  to  th*  chiLl  than 
tn%  pATtnts  tatlclpAttd* 

AIthou«fc  tht  partnts  raport  the  chll-i  to  b«  IrrttAble  and 
actl7«  Md/or  disobedient,  tiie  abuse  appears  to  stea  not  froa 
the  parents'  attitudes  toward  t^se  abused  cnild,  buc  froa  tr.e 
pAreats»  attlt»jdes  toviard  ciilldreartng^    Tr^ere  Is.  ao  endecce 
of  scapegOAtlng;    The  abused  child  -nae  not  often  previousi;!' 
abused,  and  7er7  often  the  other  cSilldrea  m  the  faallj  >*ers 
aljo  abused.    Ve  alght  speculate  that  the  percentage  ot  'slbU 
•abused  vould  be  still  hlgner  If  the  parents  used  physical 
pualstaint  *lt&  girls  as  often  aa  they  <iid  boys.    The  Irw  per- 
centage of  girls  abused  ray  be  related  to  a  itereocype  of  ziale 
children  as  sore  dlsobedlsst  and  ro»*dy  than  girls  and,  thsr*-  ^ 
fore,,  sore  In  need  of  correction. 


ground     

absenc%  of  laterTenclca,  we  would  expect  aouse  in  suet 
to  be  chronic,  but  not  sertre. 

Cluster  1':  ''Tou  fsr  Zt...'' 

In  Cluster  3  '^e  see  a  dlTftrjn-  t^-pe  cf  f  £=llo'  pattern  In  wr.icr 
the  stressed  facner  doainatfss  and.  tne  ironl-ar  Is  unao««  to  Ic^e: 
fere  to  pro-.«ct  the  child.    He  n:rpctheslce  that  tec  facner  rr - 
an  exaggerated  sense  o?  what  Is  a  threat  to  his  authority; 
further,  he  feslJ  botli  fr?^scratei  from  his  very  law  wor'^c  $ta 
aad.lrcc'je,  and  perjcnally  tnreat-ned  that  he  cannot 
the  role  of  provider  to  tne  lanil:*. 


as 

t.l3 


The  a3use  touli  cccur,  then,  as  z  result  of  tne  rather'^  ^er- 
lonal  frustritions  iteznln?  frcn  nls  l=w  incc::e  arc  cccura:lonai 
level.    HU  reellr.ga  of  maietuac;.'  coull  =e  e:;acer::a:5c  j  - 
defiant  tsnavior  fron  the  chlliren,  '.^no  tnen  aecone  tns  stet:.- 
flc't arrets  :or  a  -ore  sensralli;!  fr-:strat!.sr. . 


-av?  z*^ 


There  Li  2.  nlgn  tertenta^e  3i 
clustsr.    These  rarllles  za; 
United  Stitss.  vhlur.  wo^:i  ;:c;.-ii 
m  loe  .Stifles  t:t!.-3.1  ':f  mis 
city  wc 
suttcr 

-nat       .TOV'-r..c  to  trs  V.^  .  r.e  r.is  t 


Aisrlrm  frtlliis  In  -r.i: 
:  ret-*:;.-"  Lzni^'^r.i^  zz  zr.z 

A  rscsnt  tea  r.'tj 
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reL»tl7s  status  In  Zt9  U.S.  t^an  iji  •.(•r.i=o. 

fAth«r  and  do«s  not  worl<  outsiit  th^  ^.oss*    T'r.tsa  cLrcu::«tar.C9A 

Slact  sAay  of  tht  faalli«s  trt  Me::lc«-A.-zerioia,  tela  iltua.ci.on 
>  say  also  'o«  relattd  to  cultu^a.1  Ir^lutccas. 

Finally,  we  acta  tHa  aictra^ly  hlgft  lnctlar.cs  of  rtzorzz  "oy  a 
parenf  of  troublasosa  or  irritating  behavior  ^27  fna' If 
It  la  t'r.n  fatr.ar  whoia  ptrceptloas  ar«  refltctad  'oy  t^.esa 
rapprts,  -mb  sight  axpect  t^.at  ha  ratlcr.allrss  his  anger  toward 
^  tta  c'alll  oy  saalng  It  a«  ^^sar/lng  of  p'-Jiljh-iiant . 

Clustar^^:  "^rho  Xeads  It?" 

Tha  acuaa  I-'  Cluster  ^  Is  perpetrated,  for  tr.a  nost  part,  ty  a 
BOtJier  whosa  style  of  life' Is  ^Jinstatplc  isi  nar.y  *<ayj/  the  crdld 
a^suaa  appears  to  be  m  e.'ctenslsn  of  tha  aouse  perraiive  In  tr.e 
aother's  life.  The  nether  suffered  ab'ise  or  neglect,  or  coch, 
la  her  childhood,  and  has  a  hUtory  of  arr-ats  and  of  drug  and 
alcohol  abase. 

Most  of  the  aethers  are  unmarried  and  naay  live  alane*  Fe 
hypotheslce  that  the  nather  lives  ter?orarlly  with  a  succession 
of  ais  and  has  dirfltuity  foming  stable  r*latlcnsnlps. 

The  tlgh  rita  of  ohJ.ll  a^usi  V  another  resident  In  the  hone 
(;#hq  IS  not  the  father  or  step-father)  leads^us  to  suspect  that 
tiie  sother  lives  -i^lth  aiJuslTe  nea  with  whon  she  say  herself  oe 
at  rlsic  of  physical  abuse.    It  also  suggests  that  sne  Is  wllU-jig 
to  engage  in  relatlonsnlps  w'nith  are  iestruotlve  to  h.er  ohlliren 

"  la  return  for  having  sose  of  her  owe  needs  r^-.    This  iesperate 
aal  needy  arproach  to  relationships  Is  lll-isly  to  artraot  e.rplil- 
tlve  sen.    It  is  also  llisly  to  create  situations  In  wnlor. 
childraa  are  seen  as  interfsrlng  with  prlzary  needs  for  gratl- 

•  float ion. 

The  fact  that  the  ab'^ad  ohlll  tends  to  be  the  youn^-sst  in  tne 
faaii:'  •^d  often  a  7ictls  of  previous  aouss  Iniloates  zt.b,z 
inffet  nurtuxance  Is  not  an  inportar.t  source       sra-rlf llatlt-. 
to  the  sothjers.    This  Is  net  surprising  gi'^es  the  righ  Inci- 
dence of  aoviae  and  neglect  in  the  'zLszzry  of  the  =o:r.ers»    The  * 
desand  to  crov.-'  *'  for  ner  cnilcren  wnat  sr.e  nesced  nerself  ir.c 
never  receive^:        .  Hely  to  be  set  wltn  reaentsent.    Ire  lepers- 
lance  of  youngs.       .Idren  In  sucn  tirs'jinistancss  Is  also  scr* 
liicely  to  oe  see;,  ae-  a  hindrance  to  fvrsing  otner  relatlonsnlpa , 

?.he  oersonal  troubles  of  the  fatners  In  Cluster     nbses  ar* 
also'tresendcus.    In  terse  of  chillhood  history  of  acuse  ini 
negle^"/  unec?lo}-sant ,  record  of  arrests,  anc  current  ar-^e  c: 
alcohol  and  irugi,  the  fatner's  stresies  appear  e'rea  greater 
tnan  those  of  fa-hers  In  Cluster  3*    Thes*  sean  -o  oe  sen  wr.o 
have  failel  at  'nee ting  the  denanda  of  oonvir.tlonil  society  anc. 
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w»y  <s  sost  '=«dt3.t«ly  ersediant,    T^^ay  also  apj«a^  to  ce  =£n 
who  Mtd  to  bcUcsr  their  cocTilence  ay  «.^lo!.tias  others. 

We  hrootheslse  th*t  chlLl  Abuse  is  these  faollies  occurs  ia'two 
w»ys:*^l)  whea  the  aother  perpetr^^tss  the  a'ouse,  it  is  out  of 
frustration  vith  t)r^  dapendency  needs  or  the  child  voich  inter- 
fere with  her  own;.  (2)  when  another  .person'  is  the  perpetrator. 
It  is  ^  bpyfriend  who. sees  the  child  A3  interfering  with  his 
needs  for  gratification.  I 


other,  !=*y  illustrate  thi  ^oa*. /a  assertion  that  children  who 
ere  abused  are^prcne  to  became  child-abusing  parents, 

COKCLOSIOW 

The  reeult*  of  this  data  analysis  support  the  hypothesis  t^,ac 
child  abuse  can  be  viewed  as  the  product  of  an  interaction  ce- 
tween  psychological  a^id  environrsntal  factors  with  dlff-r-r.wial 


.This  7lem  has  ir^Licaticm  for  clinical  pract  ice,  research^ 
aad 

eucieat 

p«nait   _  ^ 

slooal  reso'orces,    uur  inte: 

stance,  implies  the  need  fo'  psychotherapy  as  the  pr: 
interTentidfi.    Th«  afeuae  ir.  tnat  cl-j»ter  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  severe  iadividual  psy^^-op^tcology  and/or  intarpersonx. 
conflict.    Clinical  exa«rience  indica;:es  that  acusers  in  -his 

frou7  tend  to  be  rather  rigid,  untrusting  persons  xho  :nav- 
ifficulty  erqsressins  ang-r,  «:<cepr 


erratic  and  sorzetiriss 


v-iolsr^  episodes/  and  then  often  toward  inappropriate  tarsets, 
A'crying,  "demanding"  batoy  can  act  a*  the  trigger  ^^hich.re- 
Leases  pest-up  anger  generated  fro^  aany  ether  sources 


Clinical  isrressiona  and  interpretation  or 
in  :nii  sectir.n  are  cased  cn  e.Tperiences  wi 
rarent*  i::  the  Taail^-  2evelopn*nt  prcjtct  a:  wh 
Hos^«:ital  cf  Jss  Armies.    Ther  are"  o'^ 
Which  ill'.itrr:.:e  application 
-Ust'^r  validit;-. 


he  cluster  da^s. 


rtili  aous 

•c  nere  as  eni^? 
the  clusters  «d  r.ct  Z3 


proofs  o: 
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cfclldrsn  ind  prlj:«,rily  concerr.a^  t^At'^th^y 


cftiKirsn  ind  pri^^rily  concerr.a^  i^Af  th^y  c^si  2%" 
rt-sponslile,  Uw.Aoiiir^  citiisas-    It  is  r.3J?Ly  itoja  tl-la 
group  that  w«  hear  consanta  mout  t:r.«  iacor>|nb«  bt-^*4r:::rs 
rt^ht.  fron  wrong,  rtsp^ct  for  authorltj/ aad  lie  s^WM^  -Qc- 

j^vtnile  crlz0y«a.ir  of  these  13  Justif  IcatighSr  toT^^i%  '  ' 


into  les3 'Injurioua  methods  of  lisct?U/e  wltr.cut  ciAjor 
An  p«rsona.Ut7.  T  7^.  ^ 

Cluster  '3  parents  present  »  diffsrent  tLzt\ir%f   Eers  the  z^^cr 
problea  ippeacs  to  ae  lac'x  of  econorctc^^Acu^ty  whish  eV^^s 
tSe  self -cicf Liecce  of  the  f  Athtr  ac^  :2aues  bin  sere  jdh»^tive 
to  Aay  c;-:allen5»  to  his  faalliil  authorltT^.    wh'i  l^^erventica 
•in  tills  ca.se  3*7  require,  %s  m  Cluster  2,  help  In  xtea^ng  the      .  . 
behAvi.or  of  aore  a*^erti7e  And  'active  children  without  rhyslcAl- '  \ 
ly  Aduslve  methods.   .There'  Is  soaetuses  &  tendenc-r  for  paireccs 
In  fo^h  sroups  (Clusters  2  md  3)*to  over-lnterDret  the  ce-  * 
hATlor  of  acrlve  chlllren  as  wlUfuily  deflan::  "ihd  dlsr-j^ptlv^^ 
when  In  fact  it  is  oft?n  J-iat  the  •xpresslcn  of  a  behariarsl 
style  or  '-teaperaaent'*  that  hu  no  paxtlc-^ar  ±otl7e  of  sl^i:ri- 
cant  psycnologlcai  content  ^ttacned  tis,  1^, 

Cluster  -  parents,  alor^  with  those  In  Cluiter  l/  present 
pro&ailv  the  p'e^est  difficulties  for  intervention.    As  wltn 
Cluster  1',  sotae  iClnd  o^  therapy  ij  indicated.    Tflth  Clurter  1 
P*^^qts,  the  protilez:  Is  to  engage  In  psychotnerany  a  paren- 
whfse  lac>  of  trust  and  rl^ll  personality  structure  present 
fornldaole  'carriers^^to  ac.  effective  theraseutlc  alliance.  In 
contrajt,  the  parentVtn  the  fourth  cluster  tjr.d  to  estatjUsr. 
a  therapeutic  alliance  rather  q»^lc>ly.    They  are  often  enotlon- 
ally  needy,  soaewhac  passive,  und  ready  io  respond  3:osl':ivelr 

1  tp  a  therapist  wno  Is  percelvfd  as  succcrtlre  and  abre  caaaila 
than  t.-.ey.^  The  difficulty  Is  that  the" response  Is  oasec  cn  a 
profound  sens"e  of  pers'bnal  inadetuacy--pcs slhly  part  of  tne 
heritage  frca  the  atuse  and  negladt  they  e.-?::erle?xed  ac 
chll'dren.    The  response  is  tnus  an  i=  licit "  desand  that  tne 

, tneraclst  satisfy  their  eaotlcnal  needs  and  taKe  fener-_ 
reipon^lilllty  fcr  their  lives*.    >eixed  wich  tne  rarent:  ' 
feelings  of  inadequacy  are  feellnrs  cf  reientaent  at  alwa- - 
bem*  m  a  helpless  rcle.    Autncrlty  fl^'ores  will  teni  zz 
elicit  t.tls  re*ponse  ?<nen  oerceived  a4  leaandinr  cner^^e^  Ir. 
behavior.    ^he  nease>ie,  then.  Is  freque^^ly  "Tell  ae  wh:'-t  tc  zz 
so  T  can^  dell^at  you  cy  l^norlr*^  vhar  you  tell  ss*  ' 

These  parents  per'cj^ps  sore  than  thoee  in  any  ether  clus-tr 
need  a  "'-lay  therapist"  cr  "parent  aide    a^  a  critical  ac-jrc- 
to  conventional  tnerapy  'Heifer  i  Kespe,  I?cS;.    Tnis  li-  • 
therapist  can  cejln  to  crld^e  tne  jap  >rween  the  rrarer.^l* 
,e;cpec rations  and  th«  kind  Qf  helc  foraai  tnerap-.-  can  acf^.iil.- 
prcvids.    ;::-i3  crilgs  I3  critical. ir  the  oarent  Is  to  ata- 
notl'/ated  for  tneracy  and  free  eno-u^h  frcn  fears  -cnAC  tncl: 
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own  n««ti3  will  not  cae  -stf  to  Z9  iala  to  pro.vlie  aurt'^an^a 
to  t'r.elr  cnlldr^n. 

Th«$t  brl«;  descrtrtlona  o?  dlfr trances  In  iziter^/enticn  pro- 
gr4as  IzpUed       ii^farences  la  cluster  cnairicteria-lcs  !irs 
cUarly  overslrrtJliritd.    They  are  offered  n^re  :sAlal;r 
pies  or  how  ti:^'dsv-lopaer,r:  of  cVjLstsra  or  "proflleff  '  :nl^t 
gxilde  overall  plinnins'^^f  resoLrce  allocation  and  to  aid  in 
decisions  on  child  placement* 

la  generil,  it  is  recognized  that  clinical  decision  TiaisJ^ 
CAmot  'sft  tased  solely  on  seneris  tatesorias,  Catesorias 
always  toad  to  ^alur  indi7idual  lif.erences  .-'hith  are  3o:^tiies 
Tltal  to  success^'il  treatnent.    On  the  other  hand,  tne  use  oi 
such  categories  doe*  help  to  focus  thtTi'dng  and  to  set  initial 
treatneat,  priorities. 

This  data  analysis  also  has  iopli-aticns  for  research.  The 
a^Jor  i^lication  is  that  the  search  for  differences  between, 
abusive  and  ncnaausiTe  faailias  has  ocscujreci  irporzanz  dif- 
ferences accng  abusers.    If  data  presented  in  -his  study  -^ere 
cC'^aused  n-cross  clusters  into  cne  group  and  coopared  to  a  group| 
of 'non-abusers,  =p  djubt  several  differences  would  energe. 
Those  differences  would  depend  on  the  particular  strategy  e:i- 
ployed  in  selecting  a  '^ccn-rol''  grou-p,  but  in  general  one  would 
expect  t;-at  tne  astosing  faailiss,  as  a  group,  wou.d  tend  ^o 
looic.ecoconloally  -oorer,  have  -/cunger  parents  (and  nore 
stnale  parents)  with  a  greater  incidence  of  aouse  and  neglect  . 
in  their  hac>gro'^-ds,  have  a  ^.igr.er  incidence  of  aliohol  and 
drug  Abuse,  have  a  higher  incidence  of  birth  cosplications/ 
•tc. 

These  factors  are  theoreti  !ally  int-resting  and  r*ny  nignt 
re^'ably  discrininace  ac'^ing  fron  -on-acusing  families.  Cn 
trte  other  hand,  these  factors  wr.en  listed  all  togetner  wcili 
also  give  a  rather  nisleading  ciccure  of  the  "average"  aousin* 
faaily*    That  tioture  would       composed  of  salient  cnaracteris- 
tics  ^r'-»n  each'of  the  clusters  and*  auzc'^^cely  portray  only  a 
t^ay  f*-tc-'on  cf  the  real  families  in  the  sacipla.  Inferences 
about  etiologv  cased  on  that  oc^oosite  of  factors  could  also 
tend  to  be  nisleading  in  that  the  ^'a7erage  ^  aousing  fa=il:'  ^ 
Kould  be  sore  of  a  statistical  construct  tr.an  an  ac.ua^  .tz — y* 

The  acvantags  cf  the  cl'^t^  analysis  perf  orned  on  ^ur  data  is 
t*^at  *t  cVisters  fvoilies  rTt-^^A^iJthan  '/ariaoles,  end  dif.arenoa: 
oitwein  f i^lles  auc:ent  ratnar  than  dinmiah  the  discri— ^tion 
power  of  the  analysis. 

As  in  e:;atrle,  cor.siier  a  ccrpariscn  of  the  fatners  in  Clusters 
^  and  ^.    3y  focusing       a  cl'JLSter  of  fa-ily  variables,  ve  ara 
icl-  to  di.^tiniuisn  oetween  fathers  wno  appear  siailt^  in  peer 
•Dloy-e.-.t  T.istory,  c'r.ildhood  history  of  aouse  tr.l  neglect, 
^"-^Z.,...^.^^  "isco--  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  but  who  nava 
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In  Clusttr  3,  such  fathtri  ars  a&rrl*d  rjlativaly  staijl* 
iothtrs,  ayparant  psycho lagiza-l  na:<a-u^  ct  ^ath^rs 

tttf  thta  CO  thtlr  faalliaa,  a-nl  th«y  tAlvS  but  tl-air  a^gr 93- 
slo&s  4t  hose,  on        chlldrta,  in- an  effort  :o  Mstrr  t-ez- 
stlvts.  '  In  Clasttr       sost  of  tne  fat^ntra  ar«  sot  sacrici  to 
tht  aothara,  aany  aothars  livt  aloaa,  and  tbe  soc.-era  hav*  an  • 
••vtn  =cr«  abujlTt  itstory  than  io  the  f athars  .    T-fe  e:c:;«ct, 
thta,  that  sothari,  being  tht.  aort  aJa^^ed  of  ^h«  pxlr*.  would 
o9ra  often  be  the  perpetrators  of  chili  abuse. 

The  point  of  this  Illustration  Ij  that  bac':c$round  variables 
coosllered  singly  are  not  sufficient  to  e:cplaln  or  nr^itizz 
abuee,  cut  --^hen  considered  together  and  along  with  family 
Interaction  patterns >  can  pro'^tde  a  po«ierful  tool  cf  acaiysla. 

Finally,  the  clusters  alao  have  izpllcatlor.s  for  social  -aollcy. 
The  tera  "battered  child  syniroae"^* wae  coined  to  Irazarlce  th* 
problea  and  increase  the  awareness  of  the  professional  and  Ir.. 
eonunlties  of  its  seriousness  a:id  prevalence,    '^^e  ters  wa^ 
aost  successful  In  doing  just  that.    In  the  approxiaacely  15 
years  that  it  hae  been  In  use^  we  ha-/e  seen  anomous  liicreaaes 
in  awareness^  changes  in  legislation  in  all  states,  an  accel^ra-* 
tlon  of  reporting  rates,  and,  recently,  significant  involveseni 
of  the  federal  governaent  in  the  funding  of  research  &nd  denon* 
etracloc  projects,  ' 

The  effects  of  this  actlvlcr  have  ceen  for  the  noat  part  cese- 
flclal«    However,  aa  repcrring  statutes  have  croaiened,  not 
only  acre  but  alao  rore  *x!.nda  of  acuse  are  being  reported. 
Most  states,  for  instance,  now  inclule  "enotlor.al  InJ-^y-'  aa 
grounds  for  reporting,  and  a  revised  "ncdel'  chili  ab^^e 
reporting  law  now  under  revlei<  by  ZIV  broacens  ccnsiierably 
the  categories  of  abuse  that  certain  prc^fesslonali  '^^ould  ce 
required  to  report  (including  enotional  abuse).    In  short,  cne 
**bAttsred  chili  syndrone"  -^111  llltsly  represan-  a  nuch  snaller 
percentage  of  the  .total  reported  cases  than  wa^  fomerly  che 
caae« 

The  tera,  however,  is  still  cossonly  used  tc  characcsrice  the 
entire  apectr^jsc  of  reported  chili  ac^e  cases.    Suco  a  sis- 
representation  aay  nave  serious  ccnstcuences .    The  iem 
"b*tterei  child  syndroae"  conjures  -jp  the  picture  cf  a  heltless- 
infwt  being  viciously  fand  fOtietir.es  nurderously)  eesaultei 
by  his  caret aictrs.    This  picf^e  iicta. ss  tr.e  need  for  an 
easergency  nobiUfiition  of  a  full  range  cf  trotectt.ve  servi-ss, 
especially  the  police  and  courts,  and  in  arsJ-s  (Including 

Los  Kngeles},  a  heavy  reliance  cn  foeter  care  r.cnes  tc  pro- 
tect cie  infant  fr'on  f*^ther  aasault». 

Those  "four-alara"  energer.cy  prjced-^ee  are  apprcp;riat-  ar..l 
necessary  in  sone  ^ases*    In  nany  ctr.ers;  however,  trey  nay  ce 
a  drastic  overraactior.  wnlch  prcduces  its  cwn  set  c.-f  ccrue- 
Quences*    They  nay  put  the  cnlll  at  riah  fcr  d*fici-  ir.wti:r.al 
develcp-ent  07  indiicrinlnate  and  prclo-.ged         of  r'osrsr  care 
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•rfctlv.  th.r.p«utt=  projr«  for  th.  ?*r»r.t,,  ti.u,  juttUg 
otft«r  s;illir«a  unda.r  tr.sir  sera  it  ris*.. 

T»  Aif*ir.atl»t«  th.  «M«t  wJitr*  r»ao»»l  o«  th«  child  ?ro=  &ls 
^55t:!i:  It  lavol'.s  clinic*!  prsdlcrlon  froa  a 

tn^S*enll»  courts  »U  across  t:-..  country. 

child  ^«  to-'dl  lcout  It.    ?srh«s  th. 

'oaly  »  first  •^•?.^,";7,i7*  »vj^a,         „  t  dliinosts 

»nd  aor«  «  at^M     Othi?  at'ologlcal  siqutnces 

•"'/h:'^?.^'n«a''so'^hSVro«ctl,i1«7tc;  r.fpor.se,  car. 
^  JtI  J::cIs%i;  ca'isrited'to  tt.  st.cI.'U  n«d,  1::  aaca 
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A  PERSON  COMMITS  AN  ASSAULT  WHEN  HE/SHE 
INTENTIONALiy,  KNOWINGLY  OR  RECKLESSLY  CAUSES  OR 
THREATENS  BODILY  INIURY  TO  ANOTHER, 

If  your  husband  or  the  man  you  Ve  living  with  beaU  you ,  he  is 
commilting  a  crime.  You  have  every  right  lo  do  something  about 
it.  You  must  take  some  action  for  yourself  -  no  one  can  do  it  for 
you .  Don't  be  embarrassed  or  ashamed;  th  is  crime  affects  at 
least  one  in  four  women. 

Battered  women  comfe  from  every  race,  religion, economic 
class. educational  level,  and  age.  Most  remain  silent;  either 
believing  their  husbands  or  the  men  they're  living  with  have 
a  right  to  beat  them,  or  that  there  are  no  means  of  escape  for 
ihemortheir  children.  Feelings  of  shame,  guilt,  emotional 
dependency  or  parental  responsibililes  make  it  very  difficult  for 
a  woman  lo  leave.  It  often  becomes  a  vicious  cycle  of  violence 
in  which  the  children  mav  )<-ow  Up  to  repeat  the  patterns  of 
Iheir  parents.  Typically.  thr><M^saultsare  repeated,  and 
wofnan  battering  remains  the  most  underreported  CRIME  in 
the  U.S. 


•  ESCAPE  —  lo  a  neighbor  's,  relative's»or  a  public  place 
(i.e.  grocery  slore).  TAKE  YOUR  CHILDREN  WITH  YOU, 

•  Call  your  LOCAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AGENCY,  If  you  feel 
it's  necessary. 

•  Seek  MEDICAL  ATTENTION  if  required. 


'  4  9 
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YOUR  LEGAL  ALTERNATES 


CrimifulCKirin: 

•  Ming  cr  Kmn^l  cH4rge«  meim  th^t  you  tcfuw  ycxir  hu^bind 
Of  l»>e  mjn  you're  living  Mrith.of  «twuN  in  j  court  t  ive.  You 
mWnoi  n«vd  «  Uwyer .  «t  the  Diur  ic  t  Alrof  ney  will  m  t «%  your 
Ui*yrf  in  r ouri  Al»o.  there  k  >om«on«  through  the  Victim  ' 
Wiin^i  Aid  frogr«m  in  the  Di*ff  ict  Attorney 'iOffke  »*ho 
Mrill  4n%wH  your  quMlioni«od  «i«Ht  you  through  thekmg 
iod  involved  court  pf  (Kedure«. 

You  Sumki  rrqueM  the  O^rict  Attorney  to  Hie  *n  MUuit 
chjrge  4giiiu'  *^  rrwn  who  MUulted  yriu.  WHfN 

.  II  there  h«ibeeni«efkMi>threitnl  or 4nuilphy\Kil 

•"fory 

i)  there  it  good  evidence.  4  pho<ogr«ph  of  your  m\utin. 
«  iritffTwnt  by  the  Docrof  who  ireired  you:  or  4  witne» 
who uw  the  beinng « he«rd  the  ihreiit  (The  District 
AiiofneyS  OUe  i  in  «itiw  with  the  photograph. ) 

h  you  r  an sHtm  the  Dwlric t  Attorney  ynur  determination  to 
'  InHow  lhrough  (r  e  aieparalion  /  divorce) 

•  Nori  You  may  em  ounter  resiUan'-e  in  attempting  in  Jile 

c  harges.  b«  aute  many  women  m  the  p4\\  hive  tkH 
foilowed'lhrough  with  the  charges  that  were  (tNfd. 

•  In  fTHnl  X      the  rT»an  h  nevef  arresred  or  pl«-ed  in  i«il. 
but  li  merely  tent  a  Iriief  wderwg  him  to  pmi  bond  Even  il 
hf  isarr*ntrd  and  placed  m  |ail.  remember  that  he  may  soon 
beotitnnboruf 


CivflClMrfCf: 

•  Divorce  The  rmnt  effective  long-term  remedy  to  barteringK 
to  file  a  petition  fur  divorce  and  request  a  lempof  ary 
fesiraining  order  prohibiiing  further  abuse  You  must  be 
living  apart  at  the  time  the  petition  t%  filed,  and  the  order  rs 

,  e  n  lor  I  eable  under  the  contempt  powers  of  the  court  Since 
(he  temporary  restraining  order  el lerts  the  legal  rights  of  the 
hutfkand  without  his  being  before  the  co<iri,  rt  is  very 
rautMJUslygtanted. 

Alter  filing thedivoriepelition.there  isaU  day  warting 
period  before  the  final  hearing  when  the  divorce  n«y  be 
actually  granted. 

•  Children  Mthere  are  children  involved  always  try  to  keep 
ihf  ni  wilXvou.f  jr  fear  ol  being  charged  with  desertion 
However,  i>ytHi  lon't  have  a  place  for  you  and  your  children 
to  live,  you  <  sn  place  them  temporarily  tn  a  i  hildren's 
hon»e.  or  with  a  (rusted  friend  or  relative  Thisr  an  be  done 
without  fear  of  being  charged  with  desertioo,  as  long  as  you 
make  11  very  f  |f>ir  that  you  intend  to  return 

•  lawyers.  CrtihtlH<hw  tan  ptovideinformationronceining 
law>rrsandlegalad«wai'es  TheH«MlMiUg«lFMMoii 

assrsts  people  in  obtaining  legal  counsH  and  a  lawyer.if 
nr^eswry  Ihrt  organr/ation  helps  people  who  have  little  or 
no  money  T he  UttttrsiHmjIWnke  has  a  rotating  list 
of  lawyers  tn  recommend  to  you.  if  you  do  not  haveone 
ForremmistRHerral.call  W^iXft. 

•  Caution  Youshoutdr>evertalktotheotherpetsonS 
ail(Hne> .  4%  he/she  t  an  use  what  you  wy  as  evtciertce  against 

you  in  court 


What  it  to  bf  doHi^" 
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LEARN  HOW  TO  AVOID 
FUTURE  ABUSE: 

■  •  CMi  A  CRISIS  INnkVfNTlON  ClNffH  fOk  IMMEDIAIL 
AlWKl  ANDfi^R  THtR  RfftRRAl  S  FOR  HHP 

•  CimUi\*iCOi!NSlLUN(,CENTtRUn  lonK-icrm  hHp. 
Whoihrr  you  do     b.u  k  to  your  hushjnd  or  the  nun  you'rr 
living  with,  or  not.  you  can  benefit  from  this. 

•  S<»ek  d  SMH  TIR  for  you  jnd  your  chikiren.  Do  nut  le»iv€* 
your  c  hildren  with  your  husbjnd  or  the  man  you're  living 
with,  bee  juse  you  c  ould  later  be  t  barged  with  desertion. 

•  Consider  fliINC  CHAHidS.  but  remember  that  this  is  not 
jndbsoUitesohtion  toyour  problems.orj  prevention  of 
future  abuse.  ' 

•  You  may  sec  ure  a  PEACE  BOND  from  a  lustice  Of  1  he  Peac^». 
based  on  a  threat  of  harm.  However .  it  is  only  a  judic  ial  threat : 
and  IS  of  use  in  just  a  few  cases.  You  shouici  obtain  k»gul 
advicebeforedetidingon  thisalternativcv 

•  You  may  consider  a  itCAL  StPAHATION  However  this  is 
simply  a  i  ootrac  t  (based  on  property) .  and  you  would  have 

to  sue  the  other  person  if  it  is  brcjken.  This  is  not  an  effective 
ac  tion  for  battered  women  to  take. 

•  (  onsideraD/VORCf.  This  is  the  most  effective  alternative 
for  the  battered  woman.  A  UMPORARY  RESTRAINING 
()W[R  I  an  be  issued  in  a  divorc  e  aclicjn.  to  prevent  the , 
husband  from  coming  in  c  ontact  with  his  wife. 

•  Consider  a  MENTAi  HEALTH  COMMITMENT,  if  your 
husband  or  the  man  you're  living  with  is  in  need  of 

psyc  hiatric  help.  You  should  contact  )ef  f  Davis  Hospital 
Psychiatric  Unit. 
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Police: 

Housion  Police  Department    222-3131 

Harris  County  Sheriff  [  [  ]  ]  ]  221-6000 

Your  local  Law  Enforcement  Agency 
(Refer  To  Your  Telephone  Directory) 

Hospitals: 

Ben  Tdub  (medical  care)   797-1122 

)effDavis(medicalandpsychidtric)    659-1199 

^^'^^r^r^     797-4011 

N.W  MedicalCenter'>   440-1000 

Your  Local  Hospital 

(Refer  ToYour  TelephoneDlrectory) 

Crisis  Intervention: 

Crisis  Hotline   iiu  tm 

WIRES  228-1505 
^    527-0718 

Counselling  Centers: 

Y.W.C.  A.  Support  Groups  for  Battered  Women 

(ask  for  group  in  center  nearest  youl    523-6881 

United  Fund.  Information  and  Referral   ^27-0222 

Crists Hotline     ;  '        **  228-1505 

Shelters: 

Calvary  Mission  —  women  and  (  hildren  92I  -0237 

Salvation  Army  --womendndchildren. 

Mdl^  children  up  to  six  years    .522-^109 

Houston  Chri*  tiart  Mission  for  Women  — 

no(  hildren    741-1174^ 

Women  sChristianHome  —  nochildren    523-7809 

Depek  hm  Faith  Home  —  Children  only. 

N*mporary  or  lonK-term  shelter   H61-H136 

Legal  Services: 

District  Attorneys  Office: 

Cui/ensComplamts    221-5894 

Vicnni-WitnessAidProKram   221-6655 

(  ity  Prosecutor'sOftice   222-^}27 

Hou•i^on;Le^al  Foundation   2J5  0321 

Lawyer'  , ''{eterralServue    237-9429 

Youf  I  (*M  ,il  Justice  Of  The  Peace 

(Refer  ToYour  li'lephoneDirec  toryl 

Your  Attorney 
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HOUSTON  AREA  WOMEN'S  CENTER 
DESCRIPTIVE  PLANNING  DOCUMENT 


Working  Draft 

Board  of  Directors  -  Proposal  Connlttee 
January  24,  1978 


The  Houston  Area  Women's  Center  was  developed  to  respond  to 
unmet  or  poorly  met  needs  of  all  persons  ,1n  this  region.  We 
believe  that  there  are  many  people  of  both  sexes  and  all  age 
groups  who  can  be  helped,  either  to  enrich  their  lives  or  to 
salvage  them  within  the  context  of  a  caring  organization  that 
focuses  on  t,he  concerns  of  women. 

In  broad  expressions,  these  concerns  are:    How  can  I 
assure  myself  of  my  human  and  constitutional  rights?   Where  Is 
help  when  I  am  In  trouble?   Where  can  I  find  the  resources  to 
expand  my  life  personally,  socially,  and  vocationally? 

AlthQU^tv'SGnie  organizations  or  agencies  deal  witli'^ese  con- 
cerns separately,  there  Is  not  one  place  In  this  region  to 
treat  these  concerns  In  a  coordinated,  systematic  way  that  would 
(1)  maximize  the  sharlpg  of  services  ar>d  existing  cormunlty 
resources,  (2)  reduce  administrative  costs,  and  (3)  prevent 
overlap  of  services. 
Developmental  History 

The  Center  began  In  August  of  1977  when  a  small  group  of 
people  met  because  they  reco9n1zn  the  need  for  such  coordination 
and  they  hoped  that  together  they'^mlght  create  a  truly  comprehen- 
sive women's  center.   These  people^re  from  the  Office  of  the 
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Women's  Advocate  for  the  City  of  Houston,  the  "'•aiition  for 
Abused  Momen,  the  Center  of  Rehabilitating  Alcoholics,  Catholic 
Charities,  *;hc  Harris  County  Hospital  District,  the  Harris  County 
Health  Departir^nt,  the  Houston-Galveston  Area  Council,  and  the 
School  of  Public  Health' (The  University  of  Texas  JJealth  Science 
Center  at  Houston). 

After  a  ser'ie)  of  meetings  in  which  all  groups  shared  their 
personal  knowledge  as  to  what  was  occurring  in  the  region,  it  became 
apparent  that  although  some  activities  had  already  been  started  and 
others'were  still  ip  planning,  stages,  the  efforts  o^  all  would  oest 
be  served  by  a  pooling  df  resources. 

Since  the  Office  of  the  Women's  Advocate  had  already  applied  / 
to  the  Hous    n  Council  on  Human  Relation  for  a  Comprehensive  Training 
Act  Grant  for  three  employees  to  begin  work  on  the  developemnt  of  a  " 
limited  version  of  the  Women's  Center,  permission  was  requested  from 
t>ie  Hou-iton  Council  to  apply  the  funding  to  the -development  of  a  more 
comprehensive  center.    The  grant  was  awarded,  and  since  September  of 
1977,  the  Center  has  had  a  director,  program  developer,  and  secretary 
who-Hprk  in, office  space  provided  by  the  Houston  Council  on  Human 
delations.  . 

In  September  the  first  formal  meeting  of  the  projected  center 
was  held  at  the  School  of  Public  Health.'  Many  .other  regional 
persons  were  invited  who  represented  both  organizations,  and 
individuals  who  were  known  to  have  interests,  expertise,  and 
'resources  important  to  the  Center's  development.    Once  again,  all 
participants  expressed  their  encouragement  and  support. 
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'  Subsequently*  the  Center  was  Incorporated  (Appendix  A),  by- 
laws were  adopted  (Appendix  B),  a  governing  board  appointed  which 
represents  to  the  widest  extent  possible  the  richness  and  rfiverslty 
of  people  interested  in  the  problems  of  women  (Appendix  C)  In  this  ' 
region,  and  officers  were  elected  (Appendix  D).    Together  all  are 
working  toward  the  establishment  of  the  best  and  most  comprehensive 
Women's  Center  anywhere. 
Purpose 

As  adopted  by  the  incorporators,  the  purpose  of  this  Center 
is  to  establish  a  physical  facility  where  all  people  can  meet  to 
further  the  particular  goal  of  equality  between  sexes  and  the  general 
goal$  of  human  rights,  and  to  provide  organizational,  educational, 
and  therapeutic  support  for  women. 
Goal$'«General 

To  achieve  these  purposes  four  main  goals  were  delineated  to: 
r.     Establish  a  physical  facility 

2.  Meet  the  particular  needs  of  women  In  crises 

3.  Provide  the  following  services: 

Shelter  (Emergency  or  Interim) 

Legal  Counseling 

Psychological  Services 

Vocational  Guidance  and  Education 

Child  Care 

Transportation 

Referral  and  Information 

Community  Education 

Support  And  Consciousness  Raising 

Recreation 

Health  Care 

Health  Education 
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Family  Counseling  and  Education  ' 
Resource  Center  {Library^  Audio-Visual »  etc.) 
Meeting  Rooms 
Job  Bank 
Cultural  L  ents 

Alcohol  and  Drug-Abuse  Education 
Spiritual  Counseling  i, 
Human  Sexuality -Body  Awar^n^ss  Education 
Education  Services 

4.     Foster  research  into  needs  for  provision  and  effective- 
ness of  services. 

Goals— Specific  ^  ' 

(Physical  facility  requirements  are  best  considered  from  the 
three  perspectives*  of  present,  short-term,  and  long-term  neeUs. 

Present  Needs:    These  are  being  minimally  ihet'by  both  the 
Houston  Council  on  Human  Re!jtions  which  has  generously  provided 
office  space  at  2518  Grant  Street  for  .^the  three  employees  who  work 
^'on  the  CETA  Grant,  and  the  School  of  Public  Health  which  offered 
rooms  for  public  meetings  sponsored  by  the  Center,  meetings  of  the 
governing  board,  executive  committee,  and  any  standing  or  ad  hoc 
conniittee. 

The  Center's  temporary  office  quarters  are  cramped  and  inade- 
quate, and  neither  the  office  nor  the  meeting  space  provides  the 
type  of  primary  identification  needed  for  the  Center. 

Short-Term  Needst    The  Center  needs  to  establish  as  quickly  as 
possible  a  physical  facility  which  will  house  (a)  the  CETA  employees 
i.and  a  minimal  number  of  other  employees  or  volunteers  working  on  the 
developmental  phase*,  (b)  information  and  referral  services  space  inu 
equipment,  (c)  one  meeting  room  large  enough  for  the  executive  com- 
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mlttee  or  any  other  group  of  ten  to  twelve  persons  Mishing  to  meet, 
and  (d)  Interim  shelter  for  abused  Mooien  and  children  from  the  region* 
These  services  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  governing  board  (for 
reasons  developed  later  herein)  as  having  the  highest  priority* 

Long-Term  Nf*ds:    Development  of  physical  facilities  for  the 
future  must  al]oi«  the  expansion  of  services  now  only  envisioned  by 
the  Center  and  also  allow  for  the  numbers  of  persons  not  immediately 
anticipated. 

At  present  these  are  the  needs  in  a  general  order  or  priorities* 
although  some  by  their  relationship  to  ongoing  programs  (such  as  the 
childcare  center  or  staff  space)  should  be  viewed  as  having  equal 
priorities: 

1.  A  residential  facility  for  recovering  female  alcoholics 

and  other  drug-dependent  wo<itrn  includ1ng--where  needed—their  children. 
This  should  be  developed  almost  conjointly  with  facilities  for  abused 
women  and  female  ex-offenders  to  take  advantage  of  shared  admlnts- 
tratlve  and  program  costs  which  is  a  primary  purpose  of  the  Center's 
establishment. 

2.  ^hort-term  residential  facilities  for  women  In  needi  in 
addition  to  abused  women*  female  ex-offenders,  or  alcohol  and  drug- 
dependent  women. 

3.  A  childcare  center  providing  both  day  and  twenty-four 
hour  care. 

4.  Clinic  room  for  emergency  medical  services,  physical  examina- 
tions, etc.  ' 
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5.  Food  service  facilities. 

6.  Class  and  meeting  rooms  for  vacational,  counseling*  and 
support«group  activities. 

7.  Individual  rooms  for  private  counseling  therapy. 

8.  A  resource  center  for  a  library,  audlo-yisual  materials,  etc. 

9.  Shop  facilities  for  vocational  training,  hobbies,  etc. 

10.  Recreational  facilities  with  showers  for  exerciie,  games,  etc. 

11.  A  non-denominational  chapel  for  individual  meditation  or 
small  group  use. 

12.  Adequate  permanent  and  volunteer  staff  space  as  each 
service  is  provided  or  expanded. 

Goals— Women  in  Crises 

While  one  of  the  most  important  goals  of  the  Center  is  to 
assist  women  in  crises,  we  must  emphasize  that  we  believe  their 
assistance  wiU  best  occur  within  an  envirpnment  of  normal,  healthy 
women  who  use  the  Center  to:   expand  their  personal,  social,  and 
vocational  horizons;  share  activities  with  persons  in  an  environment 
that  Is  women-oriented;  a*nd  to  help  each  other  find  the  resources 
to  assure  hu«.tan  and  con|t)tutiona1  rights. 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  unique  features  of  this  Center—and 
one  we  hope  to  demonstrate  to  others-is  that  it  1s*a  necessary  and 
valid  adjunct  to  a  therapeutic  environment  to  help  women  in  trouble 
within  the  context  of  normality.  We  believe  that  women  in  crises- 
abused  women,  women  recovering,  from  alcohol  or  drug  dependence,  or 
displaced  homemakers  and  homeless  women  ne«l  not— indeeed  should  not— 
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kHf  segregated  fron   their  sisters.    Most  women  in  this  society, 
by  virtue  of  being  women,  indirectly  share  some  of  the  misery  of 
those  in  crisis;  and  healthy  women  can  directly  share  in  much  of 
the  therapy  to  restore  those  less  fortunate  to  health. 

Abused  Women:    Because  the  need  Is  so  desperate,  the  first 
priority  of  the  Center  is  the  establishment  of  an  adequatt  haven 
for  abused  women  and  their  children.   There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  there  are  any  fewer  cases  of  abused  women  occurring  in  the 
Houston  area  than  in  Washington,  O.C.,  which  reports  between  7500 
and  10,000  cases  each  year.    We  know  that  the  Houston  Police 
Department  reports  that  at  least  40  percent  of  their  calls  are  for 
domestic  disturbances.    Houston's  Northeast  Medical  Center  reports 
that  almost  all  of  their  assault  victims  (over  100  each  year)  are 
women  who  have  been  beaten  by  their  husbands.    In  October  of  1976» 

146  women  reported  abuse  to  the  Houston  Police  Department,  Crisis 

Hotline,  and  Ben  Taub  Hospital. 

There  are  few  emergency  shelters  o^  anj^^  kind  In  Houston  and 

only  two  will  accept  children.    The  Sajlvation  Army  provides  shelter 

for  a  maximum  of  seven  days,   but  it  does  not  care  for  male  children 

over  eight  years  of  age.   The  United  Fund  Information  and  Referral 
■Services  will  provide  temporary  emergency  shelter  service.  Neither 

pemit  extended  stays  nor  is  there  a  YWCA  residence  for  such 

Momen  in  the  Houston  area. 

(A  more  comprehensive  proposal  for  the  support  of  the  abused 

women  project  of  the  Center  is  listed  In  Appendix  ). 
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Briefly,  the  need  for  this  project— and  the  details  of  our 
response  to  it--is  documented.    As  our  goals,  the  center  will: 

1.  Offer  an  immediate,  safe,  and  positive  refuge  for  abused 
Momen  and  their  children. 

2.  Assist  women  to  direct  their  lives  better  by  developing 
their  personal  resources. 

3.  Intervene  in  the  cycle  of  children  of  violent  homes 
becoming  the  next  generation  of  abusers. 

4.  Increase  community  awareness  and  understanding  of  household 
violence;  encourage  the  development  of  resources  for  abused  women: 
and  gather  data  on  the  extent  and  nature  of  domestic  violence. 

Today  in  Houston  there  is  no  help  for  abused  women  except  the 
most  meager  of  emergency  refuges.    These  women  need  and  deserve  more. 

Alcoholic  and  Drug -Dependent  Women:    Another  top  priority  of 
the  Center  Is  to  establish  a  protective  and  therapeutic  environment 
for  the  treatment  of  alcoholic  and  drug-dependent  women  through  an 
integrated  program  of  medical,  psychological,  social,  vocational , 
rehabilitative,  and  evaluative  services. 

Traditionally,  alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse  have  been  problems 
of  males  for  a  variety  of  reasons:    in  the  past  many  more  men  than 
women  drank;  and  fewer  women  were  alcoholics.    Few  studies  of 
women  alcoholics  have  been  conducted,  therefore,  the  research  is 
Inadequate  in  this  area.    Many  women  drank  at  home--a1qne  and 
"hidden"  drinkers  were  protected  by  families,  friends,  the  medical 
profession;  and  Ihey  wdre  Ignored  by  law  enforcement  agencies. 
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Thijs  has  changed.    Ue  now  know  that  there  are  many  more 
alcoholic  and  alcohol -abusing  woinen.    Furthermore,  these  women  are 
becoming  alcoholic  at  an  earlier  aye.    Many  also  take  barbltuatcs  or 
tranquilizers  which  compound  problems  of  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

If  only  one-third  of  all  alcoholics  are  women  (and  this  Is  a 
conservative  estimate) t  t^ere  are  over  i^O.OOO  alcoholic  women  In 
Harris  County. 

In  Houston  there  are  only  two  5iO-bcd  intermediate-care  facili- 
ties for  women.    Both  are  modeled  on  male  facilities.  Research 
literature  Indicates  that  m^^le  treatment  regimes  are  not  as  effective 
with  women  as  they  are  with  men  and  neither  facility  permits  nor 
provides  for  children. 

As  with  the  Abused  Momen  Facilities,  a  more  comprehensive  pro- 
posal for  support  (Appendix     )  as  to  the  need  for  this  facility  and 
its  operation  is  later  documented  in  this  proposal.  Briefly, 
the  overall  goals  of  this  project  will: 

1.  Provide  an  Intermediate  (post  detoxification)  residential 
facility  for  alciollc  and  drug-dependent  women  and,  if  necessary, 
their  children. 

2.  Provide  a  therapeutic,  multimodal  and  multidisciplinary 
environment  to  deal  with  women's  alcohol  or  drug  problems  in  the  con- 
text of  their  total  experience  in  society. 

3.  Assist  the  woman  in  developing  an  alcohol  and  drug-free 
life  style  that  will  increase  and  fully  utilize  her  resources 
vocationally,  socially,  and  personally. 
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4*     Increase  conmunlty  awareness  and  understanding  of  the 
special  problefns  associated  with  women's  abuse  of  alcohol  and  drugs. 

,  It.  Is  ironic  that  Houston,  which  boasts  about  having  the  best 
medical'  center  complex  In  the  world,  has  so  few  and  Inadequate 
facilities  for  the  long-term  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
alcoholic  and  drug-dependent  women. 
Female  Ex-Offenders: 

/Jjiother  important  objective  of  the  Center  is  to -make  adequate 
provisions  for  the  re-soclalizatlon  of  growing  numbers  of  female  ex- 
offenders  here  in  Houston.    Institutional  Hfe  has  changed  these 
women,  arid  upon  their  release  many  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  to 
pressures  of  the  "outside".    Jobs  may  be  denied  to  the  female  ex- 
offender  because  of  her  past  experiences  and  involvement  with  the 
criminal  justice  system.    When  she  is  released,  initial  funds  for 
living  expenses  (housing,  food,  and  transportation)  may  be  .in- 
sufficient without  support  from   other  sources. 

Here-  In  Houston,  New  Directions,  Inc.,  provides  a  Women's  House 
for  female  ex-offenders.    This  is  a  crowded,  fourteen-bed  facility 
that  allows  women  to  stay  from  sixty  to  ninety  days  maximum.  It 
offers  food,  shelter,  some  individual  and  group  counseling  at  a  cost 
of  S35  per  week.    However,  women  with  children  are  not  allowed  to 
keep  their  children  with  them.    This  serves  to  further  destroy  family 
unity  and  to  cut  off  support  the  woman  might  otherwise  receive  from 
her  family. 

The  problems  of  employment  are  Indeed  some  of  the  most  difficult 
to  be  encountered  by  the  female  ex-offender.    The  Importance  of  an 
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adequate  Job  bank  and  placement  service  cannot  be  overstressed* 
The  sooner  the  woman  obtains  a 'Job,  the  quicker  she  will  be  }n- 
tegrale<l  Into  the  community  as  a  contributing  citizen.    It  is 
possible  that  the  Individual  may  need  further  education  or 
vocational  training  in  order  to  obtain  a  position. 

Also,  extVemely  important  is  the  psychological  support  role 
that  the  Center  sht^uld  play  to  these  wonen.    Individual  and  group 
counseling  are  seen  as  necessities.    Psychotherapy  may  be  needed  in 
some  instances.    Provisions  for  inservice  training  of  staff  members 
and  volunteers  to  function  in  these  capacities  may  have  to  be  made. 

Legal  services  and  legal  counseling  are  equally  vital  to  the  * 
female  ex-offender.    The  problems  they  have  already  encountered  with 
the  criminal  Justice  system  need  to  be  worked  out.    Viable  aVterna- 
tives  to  their  previous  lifestyles  need  to  be  offered  to  these  indivi- 
duals to  assist  them  with  their  rehabilitation  process. 
Goa Is- -Genera 1  Se^v  i  ces 

As  emphasized  earlier,  the  central  purpose  of  this  Center  is  to 
provide  a  wide  range  of  services  which  are  at  present  either  meager 
or  nonexistent  for  women  in  this  area.    Therefore,  the  Center  will 
provide  a  wide  variety  of  services  organized  about  three  broad  areas: 
Health  Services ,* Information  and  Referrals,  and  Social  Services. 

Health  Services;    There  'ire  many  services  of  the  Center  that 
relate  to  the  particular  health  needs  of  aU^  wOfnen  that  can  best  be  ^ 
provided  in  a  context  sensitive  to  and  concentrating  on  women.  Also, 
a  program  is  needed  that  focuses  upon  health  rather  than  illness. 

Houstonians  are  fortunate.  We  have  onf?  of  the  most  comprehensive 
medtcal  centers  in  the  world;  and,  if  ill,  one  may  have  access  to 
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the  most  advanced  {and  expensive  medical  technology.    However,  as 
most  metropolitan  areas,  it^has  virtually  no  facilities  to  maintain 
or  improve  one's  health.    Therefore^  the  Center  will  provide  - 
personal    ?alth  care  and  health  eudc^tlon  courses  f6\  women  and 
their  families  so  that  they  can  assume  more  responsibi  myXor 
their  health.    Nutrition,  exercise,  proper  hygiene,  body  awareness 
and  human  sexiuality,  and  how  to  get  more  for  health-care  dollart^cnt 
will  be  among  the  areas  emphasized.  .  ■  i  /  ' 

A  full  range  of  recreational  facilities  will  be  provided,^ 
particularly  those  that  enhapce  health  education  courses^  relating 
to  exercise  and  body  awareness. 

Information  and  Referral >    The  Center  will  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive Information  and  referral  service  as  existing  servcies  for  women 
in  grijater  Houston  are  scattered  and  often  unknown.    One  such  service 
presently  in  existence  is  Women  Information  Referral  Exchange  Service 
(WIRES),  a  !^pec1al  project  developed  tj  Women  in  Action,  a  local 
coflitiunity  orgdnization  with  a  volunteer  staff.    WIRES  has  agreed  to 
provide  for  Houston  Area  Women's  Center  information  and  referral 
services  as  soon  as  a  facility  is  available. 

This  service  will  be  maintained  on  a  24-hour  basis,  and  will 
serve  often  as  a  referral  source  for  the  women  in  crises.  Information 
will  also  be  available  on  the  many  educational  and  cultural  events 
which  might  have  special  relevance  for  women. 

Another  associated  service  win  be  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  Resource  Center  for  materials  such  as  books,  pamphlets, 
and  other  media  of  particular  use  or  Interest  to  women. 
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People,  too.  are  resources.   Therefcfre,  one. of  the  Center's 
related  services  will  be  a  speaker's  bureau  to  extend  to  the  comnunUy 
the  expertise  and  philosophy  of  the  Center  on  an  outreach  basis. 

"People"  resources  from  Houston  and  elsewhere  will  also  be 
brought  into  the  Center  in  a  series  of  events  throughout  the  year 
on  topics  of  special  Interest  to  women.   These  events  may  include 
drama,  music,  presentations,  seminars,  etc. 

Social  Services:    Social  services  are  important  to  women,  and 
as  with  health  services,  some  are  often  non-existent,  indadequate, 
inaccessible,  or  scattered  through  the  region..  The  Center  will  pro- 
vide a  wide  range  of  such  iervic^s:   creating  those  that  are  non- 
existant;  improving  those' that  are  inadequate;  making  avallabU  those 
that  are  inaccessible:  ^nd  concentrating  those  that  may  he  scattered. 
vGreat  ctfre  will  be  taken  to  avoid  duplication'of  pre-exivting  services; 
tlherefore,  cartful  and  Judicious  referral  will  be  practiced. 
'  V  Included  in  the  social  services  of  the  Center  will  bt  psycholo- 
gical svc^d^s,  particularly  those  of  a  testing  variety  to  provide 
the  basis  forSuc^PS'*"'^^^'*'*^^^'  legal  counseling  relative  to  the  ^ 
special  problem  of  women,  vocational  guidance,  and,  if  nteded-* 
because  no  appropriate  programs  exist—vocational  education, 
particularly  those  designed  to  raivj  both  the  aspirations  and  vo* 
catlr.  ^!  Icvelt  c>  women;  consciousness  raising  groups;' family 
c6ur:t  i inq  ^nd  education;  ^.he  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  Job 
bank;  '^^Mtual  counseling;  and  a  r/aneral  education  program 
eS}.»Kidr»/  relevant  to  the  interests  of  women.  . 
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Organizational  Structure 

The  tenter  1$  governed  by  a  board  of  directors  who  are  selected 
in  accordance  j^Jth  the  by-laws,  ^he  president,  two  vice  presidents, 
and  a  secretary-treasurer  are  elected  from  this  board. 

At  present  there  are  six  semi -autonomous  councils:    (1)  Health 
Services,  (2)  Information  and  Referral,  (3)  Social  Services,  (4) 
Alcoholic  and  Drug-Dependent  Momen,  (5)  Abused  Women,  and  (6)  Female 
Ex-Offenders,   The  chairpersons  of  these  ccBwittees  serve  on  the 
Executive  Cownittee  together  with  the  chairpersons  of  the  six 
standing  connittees?  Facilities,  Fund  Raising,  Grants  and  Contracts, 
Nominating,  Proposal  Development,  and  Publicity.    (Cf.  Organization 
Chart) 

Councils:   A  most  important  component  of  the  Center's  structure 
is  its  six  semi -autonomous  councils  that  are  organized  to  bring 
together  dedicated  professionals  and  interested  laypersons  to 
provide  developmental  and  operational  expertise,  as  well  as  wide 
community  support  for  the  various  functions  of  the  Center.   A  ^ 
governing  board  member  serves  as  chairperson  of  each  Council,  but 
Council  members  need  not  be  governing  board  members.   The  number  and 
configuration  of  each  Council  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  its 
members. 

As  needs  arise  and  funds  are  provided,  each  Council  will  have 
its  own  paid  professional  director  and  requisite  staff  who  will  be 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  its  services  designated  by  the 
Council.   Selection  of  the  specific  personnel  for  these  posts  are 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Council. 
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|ach  Council  is  autonomous  for  the  professional  development 
and  operation  of  the  services  for  which  they  are  delegated 
responslb^ty  (e.g. therapy  for  alcoholic  women,  content  of 
educational  programs,  operation  of  the  health  clinic). 

Health  Services  Council;   This  Council  develops  and  supervises 
the  many  health  services  to  be  offered  at  the  Center.    Included  in 
these  services  are  the  operation  of  whatever  clinic  is  established; 
health  care  and  health-education  courses;  recreational  facilities 
(particularly  those  conoerned  wUh  physical  fitness);  human  sexuality 
and  body  awareness ^educati on;  the  professional  operation  of  chlldcare 
ficilities;  nutrition  and  nutritional  supervision  of  food  facilities 
in  the  Center. 

Information  and  Referral  Services  Council;   This  Council  ^ 
develops  and  operates  the  information  canter.   Assuciated  responsi-  . 
bilities  include  the  maintenance  of  a  resource  center,  including  a 
library  for  books  and  audio-visual  materials,  a  professional 
staff  library,  a  speakers  bureau,  and  the  developnent  of  a  conwunity 
education  program  which  would  include  cultural  events  relevant  to 
the  Center. 

Social  Services  Council:   This  Council  develops  and  provides  a 
variety  of  social  services  for  the  Center.    Included  are  psychological 
services  (including  both  testing  and  therapy^as  needed);  legal 
counseling;  vocational  guidance  and  education;  the  developnent  and 
operation  of  support  and  consciousness  raising  groups;  family 
cjunseling  and  education;  the  creation. and  maintenance  of  a  Job 
bank;  spiritual  counseling  services;  and  general  education  programs. 
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AlcphollcjLndJruOifiiDden^  This  Council  provides 

for  the  needs  of  alcoholic  and  drug-dependent  women  as  outlined  in 
a  previous  section  (cf.  p.    ).  and  more  fully  developed  in  the 
Alcoholic  and  Drug-Dependent  Women  Rehabilitation  Proposal 
(Appendix     ).    The  Council  is  responsible  for  the  professional 
operation  of  the  residential  rehabilitation  faciliti^es,  including  • 
the  control  of  persons  admitted,  and  the  design  and  implementation 
of  trtatment  programs.  ^ 

AbusedLWomen  Council:    This  Council  is  concerned  with  the  needs 
of  abused  women  as  outlined  in  a  previous  section  (cf.  p.  ), 
and  more  fully  developed  in  the  Abused  Women  Facility  Proposal 
(Appendix     ).    The  Council  is  responsible  for  the  professional 
operation  of  the  residential  facilities  for  abused  women,  including 
the  control  of  nersons  admitted,  and  the  design  and  implementation 
of  programs. 

F>mjjj_Ex--Of fenders  Counci.l :    This  Council  is  primarily  respon- 
sible for  determining  unmet  needs  of  the  growing  number  of  female 
ex-offenders  and  in  making  provisions  for  these  needs.  Specifically, 
the  cdunciVs  duties  will  include  formulation  and  Implementation  of: 
housing-particularly  for  women  with  children;  creation  and  mairt- 
tenance  of  a  job  bank  in  coordination  with-a  program  of  vocational 
education  and  counseling;  therapeutic  support  in  the  form  of 
individual  and  group  counselin    for  re-socialization  and  re- 
Integration  into  non-institutional  life;  and  provisions  for  legal 
services. 
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A  SHORT  HISTORY  Of  71'E  BIRTH  OF  A  '\l\OH 


Di  Ci  uiber  8,   l^;75i  a  Ci»r t  i f  i c.ilc  «>f  Incorpor.it  ion  by  ihc  Stuti'  of  TcxdS 
was  issued  to  C.O.R.A,  -  The  Center  for  Rehnbi  I  i  l.it  ion  of  Alcoholism  -  which  was 
proposed  as  a  flrst*class  rchabi  1  itot  ion  center  for  v/omcn  tilcoholics.     A  Board 
of  Directors  was  formed  to  explore  the*  ycnesis  of  the  Center.     By  Spring,  I977» 
it  became  apparent  that  more  resources  were  needed  in  the  initial  planning 
statjes.     At  that  lime,  Jane  Gideon  of  the  CORA  Bo.ird  appro.icfied  Dave  Kart  in 
at  the  University  of  Texas  School  of  Public  Health  ond  asked  if  the  School 
could  become  Involved  in  the  project.     While  the  School  could  not  be  involved 
in  a  strictly  primary  treatment  facility,  it  could  be  involvcil  in  n  center 
that  extended  beyond  to  secondary  prevention  and  was  broad-b,jsed ,   inter  vent ive, 
and  utilised  a  full  range  of  community  resources.     The  School  would  be  interested 
ill  research  and  evaluation,  be  able  to  implement  the  writing  of  grant  proposals, 
provide  cost/benefit  analyses  and  assist  in  financial  planning. 

The  School  of  Public  Health's  Involvement  was  approved,  and  the  first 
meeting  v<,is  May  2k,  l97/»  between  representatives  of  the  Scfiool  ond  the  C,0,R,A. 
Board.     Tfiere  followed  a  rreet  ing  July  12,  1977,  this  one  also  attended  by 
people  from  Harris  County  Hospital  District,  Houston-Calves  ton  Area  Council, 
St.  Joseph  Ho:,pital,  and  Memorial  Drive  Presbyterian  Church,     At  this  meeting 
It  was  learned  that  the  Worten's  Riyhts  Coordinating  Council,  out  of  Nikki 
Van  Hightower's  office,  was  proposing  a  Women's  Center  with  intake  and  referral 
to  a  wide  spectrum  of  community  resources,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  combining  the  two  proposed  centers  Into  a  coordinated 
center  fur  all  wonien ,  with  and  v/ithout  problems.     The  advanta<jf»s  to  such  a 
coordinated  effort  appeared  to  be  (l)  maximizing  utilization  of  internol  t ''d 
comtrur.  ity  resources  ^  (2)  reducing  administrative  costi^  and  (3)  preefr»ptlng 
over I  op  of  services. 

The  combined  center  concept  v;ouhl,  thon,  be  able  to  atlJrt".'.  the  full  rant/e 
of  needs  In  the  clients'   lives:     vycational,  educational,  enr,tior»al,  pfiysit.al, 
lei]al>,   spiritual,   recreat  lon'al  ,  cultural.     ft  would  fuw»*  family  ccun.eling, 
child  cara  assistance.     It  would  providi?  meeting  ro'uns  for  wiKien'u  <iroups  In 
the  community  v^hich  are  not  ■  problem-nrii'ntt'd. 

Aui)u".t  9,   1977  w.iS  tlie  riext  meet  ini|,   repre\»ent  Ing  t  f>e  Scfujol  ,  CORA,  HGAC , 
Coalition  for  Abosed  Wi»n:en .  Cotfiollc  Charities,  fiarris  Counl  y  flosp  i  tal  District, 
and  tf»e  Women's  Rights  Coord  i  not  i  r>t)  Council.     Tfie  VRCC  h,u\  .ilreadv  .ipplied 
to  thi-  Coiinc  I  I  on  Hurran  Relations  for  a  (jr.mt   fcr  tfirci*  CLTA  (Cdo.prefiens  i  ve 
Training  Act)  employees  to  begin  v.nrk  on  tlu'ir  project,  but  \sere  very  t;iuch 
Interi'Sted   In  the  prnposal   to  con.t>ifif  multiple  projects  int»>  one.     T  fie  re 
follo>veJ  another  meeting  August   lb,  I'j77. 

T'h-  Sentt'jiiber' /,   19/.'  n'l-i".  in.;  wa  .  chaired  by  Ml^.ki  V.in  K  i  u^t' '..i-r ,  wfo 
annou'K  eJ  that   tho  17  rant  fiad  been  re.t'ivid  t  ron  the  Counc  t  I  on  Hu^ian  Ku  Kit  ions 
for  tMi    three  CtTA  erploy^es   (Dirictot,  Pro.ifa.'i  Developer,   Secretar.).  Sh^ 
i'».plalni'.l  to  the  Council  hov/  the  no.-;  cool  it  io-    ha  l  forr.e.l  anJ  toward  what  end. 
The  Coufitll   endorsed  the  idea,  and  said  ifial  tfn    'LTA  employees  could  be  , 
channeled  insncd  lately  to  w^jrit  on  tfie  ovefarchlnfi  project,  the  only  stipulation 
bein-i  a.fi.it   tfie  C<>unc  i  1  be  represented  (>''  its  Board.     Hie  Council  will  prcjvide 
office  space  in  tfieir  facility  at  if  i»  lb  Orant  . 
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Page  2,  History,  Wonen's  Center  ProjvA 

It  was  agreed  that,  for  the  pr!^^e  name  WOHtN'S  CFNTER  PROJECT 
wou^d  be  used.     It  v9ill  have  its  own  Board  which  overarches  c^ch  component 
part,  the  Board  being  made* up  of  representatives  from  each  participating 
cnt'ty  and  agency  and  from  entities  expected  to  be  used  as  resources. 
Each  component  part  (Center  of  Rehabilitation  for  Alcoholism,  Coalition 
for  Abused  Women,  etc.)  will  continue  to  design  their  own  project,  rccogr.zjng 
that  each  will  have  isolated  needs  and  need  a  deqree  of  isolation.     Each  wil 
proceed  with  their  individual  grant  proposals  and  seeking  of  funding,  a  certain 
percentage  of  which  will  qo  into  the  Women's  Center  Project,  which  monies  will 
go  toward  cofraron  administrative  costs.     This  is  allowed  tn  grants,  being 
referred  to  as  "indirect  costs,"    The  arrangement  was  compared  to  a  grant 
within  a  school,  or  to  the  Texas  Medical  Center,  which  contains  numerous 
Independent  institutions.  '  ^ 

It  was  agreed  by  all  that  there  would  be  some  loss  of  autonomy,  but  that 
that  was  minor  compared  to  the  advantage  gained  by  having  a  combined,  coordinated 
effort  which  will  generate  a  top-quality  facility. 

The  nucleus  of  the  starfup  Board  was  designated  as  those  who  attendej 
the  planning  meetings.     Additionally  a  list  of  names  was  drawn  up  of  people 
to  l-vltc  to  be  on  tlie  Working  Board,     The  first  Board  Meeting  was  set 
for  Wednesday,  September  I'*  at  the  School  o/  Public  Health,  at  which  t.me 
officers  will  be  elected,  ar  executive  committee  formed,  meeting  t.mes  set, 
and  goals  outlined. 


Wier  Smith 
September  13,  1977 
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SympoHtum  on  Hvhavioral  Pvdiatrica 

Child  Abuse 

Principles  and  Implications  of  Current  Pediatric 
^  Practice 


Kli  H,  Newber^er,  M.D,; 
and  James  N,  Hyde.  Jr.,  M.S/"'''  ' 


1'liis  paper  suiiunari/cs  data  and  experience  with  child  ahus(»  perti- 
nent to  child  health  practice.  Becanse  oi  the  complex  oriuin  ol  child 
abuse,  and  because  ol  institutional  and^iocial  eluumes  that  will  hav(»  to 
accompany  cxc(»lkMit  practice  il  child  abuse  is  to  be  treated  and  pre- 
vented, issues  ol  prourain  and  policy  development  are  also  addressed. 

WHAT  IS  CHILD  ABIKSK? 

The  classic  papei  ol  Kenipe  and  Killeauues  deliiied  **thc  battered 
child  syndrome"  as  "a  term  used  by  us  to  charaiteii/(»  a  clinical  coudi  - 
tion  in  youim  childr(Mi  who  have  recei\ cd  serious  physical  abuse,  ueiier- 
ally  from  a  parent  or  loster  parent."-**  For  the  medical  profession  (^spe- 
cially.  which  prev  iously  had  not  recouni/ed  a  plienomehon  centuries 
old.  th(»  impact  ol  ihe  paper  was  consid(*rable."  The  < oin cpt  ol  child 
.abuse  as  inflicted  injury  in  the  Kempe  paper  was  admittedly  narrow  and 
was  assoc  iated  with  constricted  delinitions  ol  child  abuse  in  the  state 
child  abuse  reportini;  statutes  whic  h  prolilerated  alter  the  paf)ei*s  public 
cation. 

Toiitaua  proposed  a  more  broadlv  dc^Hned  "maltreatment  sviidronie.** 
where*  th(»  child  "olten  presents  itsell  without  obvious  siuns  ol  beini;  bat 
(ered  but  with  the  multiple  minor  evidenc  es  ol  emotional  and.  at  times, 
nutritional  depri\atioi:.  net>le(  t  and  abuse.  The  battered  child  is  uidv  (he 
last  phase  oi  the  spe(  trum  of  the  maltreatmem  svndroi.ne.'"' 

I )rrr<  toi .  I  .irnrU  I )r\ clnpnictit  St mU .  (  hihticM  s  Mns|iii.il  Mnlii  .il  <  t-nici .  ImsImh  tot  m  IN 

tli.tdrt     Il.irv.inl  Mrf|r<  .tl  S(  linul  Utisum  \1.jss.n  linsi'ils 
AdimriisU.iliM .  I  .miil\  I  )('\  rln(MiM'ni  SiimK,  (  luldh  tj's  Hn\prt;il  \lr«ln  .il  (  rnti  i    Urscii  (  }i 

.\ss(M  i.itr  in  I'rdi.iirn  s,  lluv.ird  Mcdlt  .d  St  luxil,  HusKhi.  M.iss.k  liiisrits 

rrt'srrMt'd  in  iMit  .ruhc  ( dnliii  nir  on  llrsr.ni  h  on  (lidd  Sim  sr.  N.ittiMi.d  1  n^tl(ut('  (t|  <  Inld 
llr.d:li  .nid  llMni.iM  M«*\i  lM|Mnrnt,  llrtlirsd.i.  .hnir  l'»71  Sni)p'»Mrd  ni  put  li\  ,i  v.\.\\M 
linin  till'  OffjM'  nl  (  littd  I  )r\ clnpnU'til  I  )rp.ii  I  iin^nt  »>!  Mc.iltlt.  l.dntJtinti  .ind  Wi  li.nr 
'  |»rop-<  I  ()(  IH.J  t  M  ' 
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!  mini-  I  i*iu  /  lint-  l>\  Willi. im  HcuMiHi 
(IT")!'.  Msii.ilK  siiimn.iii/<(i  thr  <»l 
.ilri»lH»liMn  III  ihis  cli  l.nl  .nr  |M»rtM\r(i  ilnrr 
im't.inhnis  'rl  <l»tW  inii  as|MM  ts  ol  .i  Itm.ullv 
<c)iu<*i\i(l  noluMi  nl  ( Inid  .ihiisr  a  iiinthri's 
(Ir.itli  .111(1  Im-i  I  hiUl's  ,ilj,{iulnnnu'{ir  a  (  InUl 
nniMlfd  nil  a  stake  .iiul.  iiininiiM  iU  lit  (lu> 
tciirmiunui.a  Im1>\  tuinlilwm  1  mm  lis  thimkni 
innllu  j  s  ai  ins  t(»  llu-  snirw.ilk  - 


Uiidi  rlvini;  hoih  n.M  Tovv  ;in(l  hioad  ticliniiious  ol  child  ahusf  :ur  iin 
it  i()i!(c|)is  ol  part'iual  r.iiih.  which  arc  \  i\  idly  underlined  in  C  hapU'r 
n  ol  ihc  si'(  (Hid  cdiiinn  ol  loniana's  hook  ihr  Mult rrutrd  ChiUI:  " Today 
.   the  important  hattic  conliiincs  hctwccn  the  child  innrdeic.r  and  the 
child  saver.**'* 

Such  stroin;  and  anury  responses  to  child  ahiise  are  not  r.ire  in  the 
prolessional  literainrc  and  in  jonrnahsti(  treatments  ot  tl»'.'  siih.ject. 
They  derive  in  part  Irom  the  inteiiM'  leelinus  whicli  t  ases  ol  child  ahnse 
evoke  in  eveivone  .md  in  part  Irom  our  limited  linderstandinu  ol  a 
eom|)licated  prohlein  with  multiple  (  auses  and  many  inaniU  stations  in 
child,  adult  pc  isonalitv.  lamilv.  en\  iroinnent  and  c  ultnre. 

riie  knowlecUe  hase  ahont  (  hild  almse  remains  eonceptually  and 
mcihodolouK  allv  limited,  as  the  lollowim;  statement  in  a  norkinu  paper 
lor  the  Joint  (  ommissioii  on  the  Mental  Health  ol  Clhldren  punnentK 
points  out:  "We  (an  slate  without  e(|tnvot  ation  th.it  in  \  lew  ol  tlic  nhi 
(piity  ol  the  prohlems  here  under  v  iew.and  their  contrihut ion  to  a  mvriad* 
or  other  s()(  iai  ills,  the  paucilv  of  studies  ol  suhslaiuc  and  i  ii;or  is  shoe  k- 
inu.  Kndless  |ritt(  rim;s  o|  a(  a(lemi(  nonsens(*  ha\  ('  gained  rmidiiiu 
under  the  duhious  claim  ol  ( onstitutiuu  hasi*  researcli.  as  il  theoretit  al 
advances  had  ue\er  arisen  Irom  a|)plied  lields.  Most  sik  li  studies  are  ol 
children  easiJv  hroimht  understudy,  which  usually  implies  (onsidcrahle 
interest  <m(.l  inta(  tnc'^s  in  iheii  parents'  personalities.*'*" 

our  nndejslandini;  ol  the  prohlein  ol  t  liihl  ahuse  |s  advaiu cd  l)V 
several  re( ciit  descriptive  reports  which  deinoiistrate  tiiat  childhood  ac 
cidents  and  child  al)Use  are  teinporallv  associated/'     - '  that  the  parents 
ol  ahused  children  are  rarely  neur()ti(  or  psychoti(     and  that  the  develop 
mental  .e(pielae  ol  (  hild  ahuse  and  nevject  are  serious/'     Child  ahuse 
has  also  heen  ohserved  to  he  associatc'd  witli  i)o\  erty.  low  hirth  wemht. 
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paronial  akohol  ;ind  finiu  ahiisc.  criinc.  soi  iai  isolalicMi.  inaril.il  sircss. 
and  uiu'inployincnt.**- »».  u  i  i, an-  also  dala  which  siiuu^'si 
lhai  ihc  coordinaled  iulcniisciphnarv  inan;;j;cin('nl  ol  L-hild  ahusc  l  an 
roducc  the  toh  of  n  injiiry  w  luh'  c  luldrcn  slay  in  ihcir  own  honu's.' 

A  ht'lpful  in(i»uraiinu  lonicpt  in  ihi'  (haunosis  and  inMinirnl  ol 
child  ahnsc  is  x\\v  ianiily's  capacity  lo  protec  t,  its  child,  cither  IVoni  ihc 
consequences  of  their  own  anurv  le(»linu^  toward  him.  or  troni  the  ha/ 
ards  of  his  nuiiurinu  cn\  ironincnl.  AVhelher  or  not  an  in.pn  v  is  inten 
lionallv  inllicicd  is  of  inieri»sl  and  possihiy  ol  inipoilani c  hnt  under 
slandinu  its  oriuin  and  identilyinu  what  can  he  done  to  strcnuthen  ihe 
child's  cnvironnicni  niiuht  hetier  he  ihe  uoals  oj  diaunosis  ol  (  hild 
abnse." 

riiis  is  noi  to  sav  that  a  parent  s  anuer.  expressed  .k  ri\<*lv  or  pas 
sivelv  i(jwarcl  a  i  hild.  is  not  priin.ny  in  many  i  hild  ahuse  <  ases  Sieele 
and  others  have  drawn  attemion  to  ahnsinu  p.nents  c\(('ssi\<'  and 
premature  expectations  ol  their  '  hildrcn.'-      ()li(»n.  ttu'  an'^rv  U'<'l 
inus  ol  which  tlie  tliild  s  nijnrv    s  a  symptomatic  expicssion  .ippear 
lo  derive  Irom  tlie  v  iolent  circ  umsiances  or  di'privation  o|  tin*  paretu  s 
own  uphrinuinu.  J^nl  ihey  m.iN  retlett  a  deep  dis.ippoininu  iil  ih.a  ihe 
child  1ms  not  hcen  ahle  adetpialelv  to  Inltdl  the  narcnts'  own  nnrinrniu 
needs.-*      I'lhs  last  phcnonu'non  h.is  heen  called  '  role  rcNcistil'  in 
psychiatric   literature.'-  It  is  indited  in^portant  in  one's  c onv ersaiions 
with  pareiUs  to  ask  ahont  their  leelinus  toward  the  -hild  .uui  lo  hnd  out 
ahout  what  their  own  childhoods  were  like.  A  particnlarlv  ^/nsitive 
chapter  on  how  to  appr<KK  h  p.ncnts  ol  an  .d)nsed  child  is  lound  in 
•*llelpinu  Hie  liattered  C'hiid  and  His  Kamilv/'"' 


pmtn  I  Ins  luh\  w  ho  .iw.iki  ind  linn  iti  iinddh  u\  the  hiulii  .ttnl  m.iHc  liiiii  .iiiUM  "W\\\ 
sinnu  M  uhu'h  (list  Ihnurs  lustnl  .  hi  .uul  Imlh  t  t  '  hns  sum  ii  <ut  <  lf«  tm  stn\c.(l  u.inuinu 
pot  oi  nnik  iv>  Vapor  tioin  milk  nu  lls  <  .uidlr  't  i.  uhu  h  dttps  on  h.iiull*  ot  poi  k  .nisiim  i(  lo 
npsi'i  anil  spill  milk  down  hoiiuh  »  u)  -nid  into  i.ni  <  h'  Wciuhi  l)r,(m  down  on  l»\vt  '  i  i.  pnlhnu 
sinnu  I  >  whit  h  linnus  miisinu  mppU-  <  k  >  within  l).il)\'s  n  .n  h  In  ihr  incinlimi'  h.ihs  s  \rllmu 
has  .<\v:iki'n('(i  two  pi-i  (  lows  '  1  .uul  m  i  .i.id  lh('\  <hs(  o\ri  inhln  i  wonn  n  '  Im  h  tht'\  piiK  rid 
to  (Ml  t-  ii.ihh'  to  m.isiu  ,iic  M.  ihcv  pull  it  h.u  k  .nul  loUh.  <  .msinu  i  i,ulh-  lo  io(  k  .uul  put  h.ihv 
to  sircp  Put  lotton  in  voui  ens  so  vou  will  not  hr  hothcrrd  ll  hahs  \s.ikt  s  ,i'4,un  * 
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In  the  dcvclopmt'iit  ot*  a  prourain  to  help  a  raniily  l)etter  lo  proieet 
its  oHsprinu,  oric  needs  to  identity  stn^nuths  in  a  family  which  ean  he 
built  upon  and  rrsourcrs  which  can  operate  elteetively  to  intemate 
child  and  parent  safely. 


C  ask  1.  Dntqs.  Itijitrtf  and  Ih'tiKtl.  A  10  inonili  old  boy  was  hinuulit  totlir 
emerueiicy  room  by  liis  mother,  a  n>  yrai  old  unkcinpi  woman  who  on  iirrival 
said  that  she  had  recently  been  takinu  illo^al  psychoactive  drills.  Physk  al  t'xani 
ination  showed  a  stuporous  child  with  a  massive  hematoma  ovniyin^;  the  left 
orbn.  On  iiispeetion  the  n^;ht  eye  was  deviated  leftward  The  moiMer  \ olnnteered 
thai  she  had  been  in  the  child's  nwm  where  quite  by  chance  a  bnH)ni  had  fallen 
over  a  slioe.  She  inadvertently  stepped  on  the  shorter  side  of  the  broomstick, 
which,  with  the  shoe  as  a  hilcrum.  catapulted  the  broom  into  the  child's  crib, 
hittiuu  him  on  ihe  head  and  tausinu  bis  injury. 

This  blatantly  fabricated  explanatinn  for  the  child'x  iixjiny  miuht  be 
taken  by  a  physician  or  nurse,  anuered  by  such  a  urievousiy  injured  baby, 
as  an  intentional  falsification.  One  niiuht  he  tempted  to  hammer  away 
at  the  profH'red  story  in  an  eHbrt  lo  make  a  definitive  diaunosis  of  the 
"battered  child  syndrome."  This  niiuht  expiate  some  of  one*s  own  anury 
feelinus,  but  it  miuht  actually  harm  the  prospec  ts  for  the  establishment 
of  professional  relationships  in  order  that  both  mother  and  child  can 
receive  the  treatment  they  desperately  need. 

The  mother's  story  should  be  accepted  for  the  moment,  and  it  should 
be  construed  by  the  professionals  manauinu  the  case  as  representation 
of  how  profoundly  threateninu  to  the  mother  s  sense  of  herself  is  the 
reality  that  she  has  been  so  unable  to  protect  her  baby.  Her  denial  of  this 
reality  may  be  seen  as  a  desperate  attempt  to  hold  herself  touether.  and 
there  may  be  a  conscious  eff  ort  to  conceal  the  facts  of  the  injm  y  for  fear 
of  leual,  punitive  reprisal.  Shorn  of  her  defenses  by  an  interrouatory 
diagnostic  ;^pproach.  she  miuht  resort  to  a  more  primitive  euo  defense, 
such  as  resistance  to  talkinu  about  the  prol)lem  c?t  all.  blaminu  the  bos- 
pital  for  the  injury,  or  takinu  the  child  and  runninu  fi'om  the  hospital. 

One  jieeds  to  uive  the  child  the  necessary  emeruency  treatment  and 
protection  and  to  attend  to  tlie  parent's  distress  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
appropriate  to  emphasize  to  the  parent  the  need  for  the  child  s  treatment 
and  protect  on  and  to  express  one's  ability  and  intere-'  in  helpinu  the 
parent  throuuh  the  crisis.  This  is  a  dithcult  and  ve>*  ^ocess  fok*  doc 
tors  and  nurses,  who  can  be  overcome  with  iinwv  tov/ard  abn^anu  or 
neulec  tful  parents.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  need  to  form  a  //e/p/»f/ 
rclatiouship  which  will  lay  the  uroundwork  for  future  intervention  to 
strenuthen  the  protective  ability  of  the  mother  and  her  tie  to  her  child. 
This  lonu-term  manauement  uoal  cm  be  id(Mitified  and  kept  in  mind 
from  the  outset,  notwithstaiidinu  the  implicit  or  explicit  efforts  of  the 
parent  to  obscure  the  true  instrument,  timinu  and  vircnmstance  of  the 
child's  injury,  the  parents'  social  status  or  personal  attractiveness,  and 
one's  own  anury  feelinus  toward  the  parent. 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  PROTLCTIVK  CONCEPT  IN 
DIAGNOSIS  AND  INITIAL  INTERVENTION 
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to  ihe  fiiuTufiuy  room  with  Uvr  inolluT.  who  t-oinplaiir/tl  oi  lu  i  iii.il)iliiN  lo  u.un 
weiuhi,  Tlu*  inuiiKT  wms  pooiiv  difssi^n  .nui  ()h\  iousl>  ilrprrsstd.  rhvsir.i!  rx.nni 
nation  showed  a  liiiy.  cinariaifd  thild  who  did  not  ivspond  lo  phiyKiu  :i)  Uwrv 
wvrv  modfiMii*  Inp  and  tdlmw  toniratinri's.  Wvi  wciulii  and  Irnuili  Wfic  wcdl 
below  ihv  third  pert rntilf.  TUv  niolhrr  was  nninarnrd.  and  llir  palii-nt  was  ilic 
fourth  child  ol  a  lourth  Tather  lUv  niolhtr  was  Inirn  and  raisrd  in  North 
Carolina,  where  she  lel  t  her  oldest  ehHd  (mi  t oininu  to  Boston  ;j  vear  helore  t<»  find 
work  as  a  donustie  Both  nuiternal  ur.nidp.nents  wt're  seriously  ill  in  North 
Carolina.  She  had  no  ehild  eare  Ibr  her  two  older  presi  ImmiI  elnldren.  Mother  and 
ehildren  were  supported  hy  Aid  t6  F.unilies  with  Dependent  Children;  the 
stipend  was  alMun  V2  ;i  month,  oi  whieh  SI  !  >  wei  !  for  rent.  I  he  niotln  r  said 
her  teeth  aehed  eonstantly.  hut  she  had  heen  unahle  to  uet  to  a  dentist.  She  also 
complained  of  hac  k  pain,  jever  and  listlessness.  and  a  urinary  trat  t  intci  titin  was 
shortly  diseovered. 

In  this  case*,  a  younn.  depressed  mother  tailed  ah.jec  ily  in  iier  wish  to 
settle  her  laniily  in  an  alien  nu'tro|)olis.  She  could  not  uet  child  care, 
dental  care,  decent  employment  or  iiealth  care,  includini;  contraceptive 
services.  Ht^r  child's  neuleci  was  not  taken  to  he  iter  fault,  and  a  com 
passionately  conducfed  family  assessment  permitted  identil  yinu  a  inaii- 
auement  prouiam  which  enahled  the  eiiild  to  ihri\e  in  her  care.  On 
discharue  from  the  hospital,  a  homemiiker  came  :\  days  a  week,  a  visit- 
inn  nurse  on  alternate  days.  Weekly  clinic  visits  were  scheduled.  Pre- 
school services  were  tbund  for  her  two  older  children.  A  social  worker 
^ave  weekly  counselinu.  which  was  associated  with  an  increase  in  the 
mothers  self  esteem.  Dental  and  medical  treaiinem.  ahinu  ;vith  the 
other  elements  in  ihv  mana^emeni  plan,  were  coordinated  by  the  social 
worker.  ^ 

At  a  3  year  tbilow-up  the  patient  was  physieallv  and  psychohiuically 
normal.  Her  family,  includinu  a  new  younuei  l)iother..were  happy  and 
healthy  (Fiu.  4).  ;  ' 

Were  one  so  inclined,  one  (ould.  on  the  hasis  o|  medical  criteria 


Huutc  5  cast-  2  KiiilU  it)(»iu)i  old  inl.iiit  with  J.hluie  tc  ihnvi-  whosr  tiinilu-i  u.is  de 
pri'sst'd.  inipovt  rishcd  and  i\\ 
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V     FiKurp  4    Family  of  caw  2.  four  yean  after  intervenfion.  The  patient  ii  at  the  left. 

alone,  argue  successfully  in  virtually  any  district,  juvenile  or  family 
court  in  the  United  Sutes  that  this  child  was  in  need  of  rare  and  protec- 
tion and  should  be  found  by  the  court  to  be  dependent  on  the  State. 
Such  a  practice,  which  occurs  regularly,  could  aptly  be  characterized  as 
a  form  of  ''blaminR  the  victim"."  Here,  both  mother  and  child  can  be 
seen  as  victims  of  a  social  system  which  distributes  j^bs^  goods,  and 
chiM  health  and  development  resources  unequally.'^ 

Homemaker.  child  care,  counseling  a^nd  dental  s'ervices,  are 
frequently  expensive  and  difficult  to  obtain.  The  long-term^  effects  on 
child  and  family  of  foster  home  placement,  however  are  known  from 
recent  studies  both  to  psychologically  and  financially  costly."*'^  It  is 
essential  that  medical  personnel  invest  the  necessary  time  and  energy  to 
assure  that,  when  possiblev  families  can  stay  together.  To  do  so  may  in- 
volve, as  it  did  in  this  casCv  time-consuming  conferences  with  the  wel- 
fare department,  letters  requesting  homemaker  and  nursing  services, 
purposeful  and  systematic  efforts  to  engender  a  relationship  of  con- 
fidence and  trust  with  a  parent  who  has  ro  previous  successful  experi- 
ence with  helping  services,  and  convincing  one's  skeptical  colleagues 
that  staying  wit|i  the  family  may  be  in  the  child's  best  long-term  inter- 
est. 

The  arguments  advanced  in  the  recent  book  Beyond  the  Best  Inter- 
ests  of  tlie  Child  have  been  influential  in  framing  discussions  of  the 
management  of  individual  cases.'"  In  this  book«  distinguished  figures  in 
psychiatry  and  law  propose  that  the  traditional  criterion  lor  decision- 
making in  child  welfare  cases  (**the  best  interest  of  the  child**)  is  insuf- 
ficient. One  would  often  do  better,  they  note,  to  choose  **the  least  detri- 
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mental  aUcrnalive.'*  Such  a  concept  provides  a  yardstick  to  measure  lor 
the  child  in  question  the  impact  uii  his  develupnient  ul'a  decision  ati'ect- 
inu  his  family. 

At  the  time  the  critical  judument  was  made  to  invest  professional 
resources  in  this  fragile  family,  one  could  not  have  been  sure  that  the 
decision  to  send  the  child  home  with  her  mother  was  "the  least  detri- 
mental alternative,**  Now  it  appears  to  have  been.  The  capacity  to 
predict  the  differential  outcome  of  various  interventions  is  limited.  I  his 
is  a  provocative  and  helpful  book  fpr  medical  personnel  concerned  with 
child  abuse  and  neulect.  althouuli  a  superficial  readinu  of  it  may  arm 
one*s  colleauues  (if  not  oneself )  with  apparently  simple  and  unitary 
formulas  for  complicated  clinical  problems  with  multiple  causes.  These 
demand  flexibility  and  creativity  in  deployinu  intervention  tools  appro- 
priate to  each  case. 

I'ASI-:  3.  \rif  Yrur's  Ei  f  and  a  "Huttt'i  tiut  Sihliini  "  A  i'  j  y<Mr  old  uirl  was 
broiiuhi  hy  the  police  to  the  enu  ruency  rpoin  in  a  blanket  alter  liavinu  Imtu 
found  unconscious  on  the  urass  outside  a.housinu  projeci  on  New  Year's  L\e 
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(Fiu.  ">)  i  oiudtMir  trinpenuiirr  was  in  i\\v  thirties  Physiral  fx.iininiition 
showida  st'huiomatosf  child  whose  skin  revealed  a  :\  (  in.  hnear  Lu  eratioii  o!  fhe 
left  hiitt(Rk  and  \H)or  ueneral  physical  hvuiene.  ineUuhnj;  tattoos  of  dirt  on  the 
plantar  snrtaces  ol'  both  I'eet, 

The  child's  mother  arrived  at  the  hospital  within  the  hour  and  informed  the 
phvsU  ian  that  she  had  lell  the  patient  in  the  care  ol  her  year  old  sibling  Ae- 
cordinu  to  the  sihiinu.  the  two  had  been  runninu  naked  in  the  apartment,  when 
the  older  child,  anuered  at  the  patient,  took  'uiile  and  chased  her.  manauinu  to 
laeerate  her  buttiK  k  belore  she  t  limbed  u\x)K  the  window  ledue.  and  in  her  des 
peration  to  escape  f  rom  her  sister,  opened  the  window  and  jumpi»d  f  rom  the  si.xth 
floor. 

Further  interview  disclosed  thar  the  patier.t's  mother  iK'came  preunant  with 
the  older  sihiinu.  whose  l)ehavior  had  previously  been  noted  by  a  local  health 
center  to  be  distressed,  w  beii  she  was  a  rehideiu  at  a  traininu  school  tor  uirls.  to 
whit  h  she  w^s  sent  by  the  juvenile  court  alter  her  mother  asked  that  she  be 
declared  a  stiiblwrn  child.  By  virtue  of  her  child's  birth,  she  became  an  eman 
cipated  minor.  She  was  lilxTated  to  live  with  her  child  in  a  housinu  project  on  an 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  stipend,  estranued  from  her  mother 
and  lannh  and  alienated  f  rom  the  social  '  servu  es"  which  had  so  clumsily  inter- 
vened in  her  own  voiinti  lif  e. 

One  miuht  look  on  this  case  as  an  example  ol*  the  •batterinu  child** 
syndrome*  and  simply  attribute  the  child's  abuse  to  a  different  **perpe- 
trator  ^  than  the  parent  customarily  identified  as  the  cause  of  the  child's 
injury.  Similarly,  a  more  penetrating  and  accurate  t'ormulation  miRht 
address  the  obvious  failure  of  the  mother  to  protect  her  2  year  old  from 
her  predatory  sister.  Both  "diagnoses'*  are  correct*  in  the  sense  that  they 
address  proximal  causes  of  the  presentin^  lesions.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  roots  of  the  problem  extend  deeper.  One  may  look  on  this  pa- 
tient's injuries  as  symptoms  of  more  complex  familial  and  social  prob- 


individual  case  or  to  prevent  future  similar  cases. 

The  origins  of  the  2  year  old's  injury  are  at  least  two  v;enerations 
back,  from  the  distressed  relationship  l>etween  her  mother  and  grand- 
mother. The  oourt  action  which  led  to  the  mother's  placement  in  a  train- 
ing; school  ~  in  reality  a  prison  for  children -may  have  been  the  only  way 
that  the  grandmother  was  able  to  j^et  help  for  her  problems  with  her 
teeiKiKed  dau>;hter.  This  is  an  example  of  how  so  otten,  as  Bronf  enbren- 
ner  aptly  noted.  American  service  institutions  are  divisive  rather,than 
inteurative  of  families.'  Addilicnally.  one  mi^ht  observe  that  the  scr 
vices  which  society  made  available  to  this  younu  mother  when  she  was 
*  child,  the  court  and  the  delinquency  ^^proj^ram.'*  could  neither  antici- 
pjite  her  future  nor  provide  adequate  services  when  she  became  a 
mother.  Other  social  institutions,  the  welfare  *  service"  system,  the  Bos- 
ton  public  hous  .lU  ^^pro^ram."  and  the  child  health  services  which  were 
equipped  only  to  do  minimal  health  promotion,  conspired  passively  to  let 
her  not  inconsiderable  personal  and  psychological  problems  take  their 
toll  on  her  offspring. 

It  was  only  when  her  child  was  abused  that  a  systematic  and  coor- 
dinated effort  to  p  ovide  counseling,  child  care,  health  care,  homemaker 
and  belter  housinw  beuan.  Ironically,  and  tragically,  it  was  necessary  to 
invoke  the  authority  of  the  same  juvenile  court  which  committed  her  as 
an  adolescent  to  force  her  to  accept  these  services.  It  was  impossible  to 
convinct*  this  mother  that  we  meant  to  help  her  better  to  care  tor  her 


lems.  which  challenge 


medical  worker  to  cure  the 
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children.  Her  experience  with  ^helpiiiu  '  siTvices  had  been  umrwaidinu 
or  punitiv  e,  and  she  had  no  basis  for  trust. 

As  (nedical  practice  is  currently  orv;ani/cd.  it  is  olten  impossible  to 
operate 'effectively  on  the  causes  of  individual  child  abuse  cases  such  as 
this  one.  To  prevent  future  such  cases  will  require  attention  to  the  dis 
tribulion  a^d  quality  of  such  social  services  as  housing,  health  and 
coonselin«,\he  courts,  schools,  as  welt^as  opportunities  to  compete  lor 
the  essential  iioods  of  si)ciety. 

The  disturbing  question  of  whether  our  culture  actually  »cc(/s  child 
abuse  hiis  be^n  taised  by  (ill  a^d  by  C.elles.""*  Simply  sanunari/ed.  the 
question  is  whether  the  sensational  nature  of  the  problem  convenii*nlly 
obscures  its  true  social  determinants  (Gil  uses  the  provocati\e  metaphor 
'  smokescreen"  of  public  and  professional  interest).  l)oth  because  ol  so 
cieiy  s  need  to  obscure  its  neulect  of  so  many  ol  its  younu  by  deprix  inu 
them  of  the  resourced  necessary  for  them  to  ^row  in  lamilii  s  \vlM)se 
basic  heeds  for  ^oods  iUid  services  are  m^t.  and  because  ol  individual 
families'  needs  to  makc\accepiable  their  own  violent  pareniinu  prac- 
tices. '  \ 

The  acceptance  of  violibnce  in  oiu*  culture  is  und()ubtedly  part  ot  the 
complex  causal  underpinning  of  child  aluise.  A  vivid  visual  rennnder  ol 
the  acceptability,  and  even  the  desirability,  of  violence  in  our  (  ulture  is 
found  in  Figure  6.  which  porlfays  the  culmination  of  a  '  I'o.n  kill  *  in  rural 
Viruinia.  Here,  a  toddler  is  niviV  the  coup  dc  (/nur  to  a  Io.n  ihiwn  liom 
its  lair  into  a  circle  of  waiting  cl^bs. 

These  three  cases  Uivi'  a  uciieral  impri»ssion  of  the  complexity  ol 
child  abuse.  Its  diai^nosis  requireifc  more  than  a  comlortable  re( oncilinu 
ol  svmptoms  with  parental  e.vplanation:  its  manauement  includes  tools 
not  found  in  the  medical  clinician^  own  olfu  e:  and  its  prevention  shall 
involve  addiessinu  cultural  traditions,  social  values  and  ecoiioinii  reali- 
ties which  exert  a  deleterious  impact  on  a  lamiU's  alnliiy  to  protet  l  its 
ofl'sprinu. 


hiiiiin-  l»    "I  (>\  Kill.  "  I. lit-  M.iu.i/inr.  PHJ 
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hiiiiif  ^    fast-  4  rKtcc  wi'i-k  old  inlaiit  with  hiind  sh.ipcd  itcLmihims  un  Ir!l  Inuplr 

The  next  case  raises  another  coiiipU'x  set  ol' questions,  iiieliidinu  the 
»  mental  ilhiess  of  a  parent  and  the  problems  associated  with  (lie  report- 
ing of  middle-class  families  where  child  abuse  has  oci,urred. 

(  ,\sh  \  A  Pmfrssiomil  Prr^nn's  ('////*/,  A  3  wwk  old  bov  was  hnmuht  to  the 
iMiunuiMu  v  room  by  his  mother,  '^ho  promf)tlv  inlonncd  the  staff  (hat  the  c  hild 
had  rci  rived  his  injury,  a  hand-shaped  en  hyniosis  over  the  left  tiMni)on)tri.i('tal 
area,  al  llie  hands  ot  his  lallu^r,  a  pnilessidiial  immsom  who  worked  in  another  lios 
pital  >n  the  lioston  area  (Fin.  7/  The  professional  staff  was  reluctant  to  rcpftW  (he 
ease,  as  mandated  fiv  law,  to  tfie  Department  ol  Pid)lie  Welfare.  'i\u'  ratherVva> 
seen  hv  a  soc  ial  worker  and  psvehiatrist.  who  noted  a  severe  personality  (Usorlit'r. 
witli  partoinid  h'atini»s  and  poor  ini|)ulse  coJUrnl.  He  assoi  iaud  the  birth  olliis 
first  ehdi.  witfi  .i  sens(»'ol  al)andonnu  iit  hy  fiis  wile.  ,  I 

In  t^u*  present  case,  the  issue  ol  primary  adult  |)sycho|)atholouy  is 
raised  I'he  Imdiim^  in  the  psychiatric  and  psycholouical  literature  ire 
somewhat  in  eoiilliet  on  this  |)oint.  Ouv  contp)lle(l  sti'idy  ul'the  personal- 
ities or  abusinu  parents  indicates  no  dehnitC'  pattern  ol'  neurosis,  draw 
mu  attention  to  erely  Irustrated  de|)endency  needs  and  ^serious 
'  parental  inabilities  lO  enipatlii/e^with'^their  children.''  Another  laruer 
study,  where  the  cases  were  orjsimiilicantlv  lower  social  class  than  the 
controls,  indicated  a  hiuh  prevalence  of  parental  personality  disorders 
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and  neuroses."  Here,  the  psyehiatrie  eonsultant's  pereeptinus  and  ree- 
ommendalions  were  helplul  in  treaiinu  the  pvobkMU. 

]t  is  well  known  that  professional  personnel  are  IVet|Uenllv  ri»lneiant 
to  report  child  abuse  eases  I'rom  middle  and  upper-elass  homes.  Survi»ys 
of  the  private  practitioners  who  eare  i'or  the  children  of  more  aK».ieni 
families  indicate  that  they  are  seeinu  many  mort»  cases  than  they 
report  -  And  the  19()5  poll  ol  a  representative  sample  of  ortlinary 
American  citizens  conducted  by  the  National  Opinion  Research  C'entc»r 
as  part  of  (iil's  national  study  of  child  abuse  in  the  late  IfMiO'.^  U»tl  to  a 
national  incidence  extrapolation  lor  which  the  ^l.")  pt»r  <  rxn  coniidenee 
interval  was  2.5  to  4,0:\  million  cases.  ;  .  a  time  when  few(»r  than  7000 
cases  wen*  reported  each  year.'"  The  data  suuuest  that  child  abuse  is 
more  prevalent  amonu  middle  and  upper-class  |amilies  than  case  re- 
ports mdicate.  ,  ^\ 

The  same  survey  also  posed  tlu»  intriuuini»  (|Uestion,  "Could  yon  in- 
jure a  child  imder  a  vear  of  at;e  in  your  can*?"  to  which  (i  of  10  respon- 
dents Kuve  an  aftirmative  reply. 

A  disproportionate  number  of  i'amilit»s  who  are  poor  or  nonwinte  ap 
pear  in  case  series  of  child  abuse  and  in  reuisters  of  child  ,diust»  case 
rep(nts.  To  what  i»xtent  do  the  circumstances  of  poverty  contribute  to 
this  apparently  ureater  frequency  of  the  phenomenon  amonu  poor  peo- 
ple*? And  to  what  exten*  does  the  preferential  selection  for  reporihiu  of 
impoverished  familit»s  make  it  appear  that  poor  people  abuse  their 
childriMi  more?  Recent  res(»arch  (mdini»s  suuuest  that  certain  (Miviron- 
memal  and  social  stresses  an*  iniportantiv  associated  wuh  child  abuse.*' 
These  may  he  i\\perienced  disproportionately  -  but  not  exclusively- 
amonu  the  poor. 

Kiuuie  8  displays  child  abuse  case  reports  to  the  Roslon  arcM  Web 
fare  l)e|)artment  in  1^)71.  fhe  leuend  at  the  top  which  sunnn<ni/es  Ihe 
nund)ers  ol  cases  re[)orted  by  physicians  in  practice  snuuests  in  part 
why  such  a  larue  number  of  the  cas(»s  on  the  rolls  \vt»re  poor.  Thr  reports 
came    predominantly    Ironi    four   inner  city    hospitals    with    ac  tive 
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emeruency  st»rviti>s.  wlicre  poor  lamilics^  children  n^coive  episodic 
primary  care.  Also  of  note  in  the  fiuure  is  the  hiuh  weekly  prevalence 
child  abuse  in  the  v.cek  before  Christmas.  Ibis  implies  that  child  abuse, 
like  such  other  human  troubles  as  suicides,  disturbances  in  prison,  and 
mental  hospitals,  and  violent  crimes,  nets  worse  at  times  of  year  when 
people  lonu  for  missing  family  supports,  and.  in  their  desper.ition.  may 
turn  on  their  children  when  they  make  unacceptable  nurturing  de- 
mandsv 


HOW  EXTENSIVE  IS  CHILD  ABUSE? 

There  have  been  many  efforts  in  the  interval  since  Kempe's  landr 
mark  paper  to  uather  insight  into  the  extent  of  the  problem  of  child 
abuse  in  America.  (;irs  projected  upper-bound  estimate  ol  between  2,5 
and  4  million  cases  each  year''^  contrasts  sharply  with  the  extrapolation 
to  the  national  experience  of  the  lindinus  of  a  1970  survey  of  physicians 
and  hospitals  in  Massachusetts.'^'  The  incidence  limne  applied  to  the 
population  of  all  50  states  resulted  in  an  annuaf  estimate  of  200,000 
cases.  In  1972.  approximately  22.000  cases  of  child  abuse  were  othcially 
reported,  while  Kempe  in  the  same  year  estimated  that  there  weie  about 
60:000  incidents^  -' 

One  cannot  but»be  impressed  that  information  IVom  sucli  respected 
and  competent  sources  can  be  so  widely  divergent.  There  are  several  ex- 
planations: 

1.  No  uniform  definition  exists  for  the  events  beinu  counted.  While 
some  experts  employ  narrow  definitijns,  such  as  the  one  implicit  in  the 
phrase  ^'battered  child  syndrome.''  others  include  in  their  estimates 
children  who  are  neglected  or  have  suffered  emotional  abuse. 

2.  Estimates  which  derive  from  cases  reported  to  state  and  local 
authorities  reflect  artilacts  of  bia^  toward  the  reporting  of  certain  demo-, 
graphic  uroups  in  particular  areas. 

3.  Incidence  estimates  derived  from  child  abuse  case  reports  lump 
louetherdata  from  many  different  jurisdictions.  These  have  diverse  cri- 
teria for  reportability. 

Clinicians  mav  wonder  why  thev  .hould  be  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  deliiiinu  the  extent  of  cbild  abuse.  The  matter  is  of  concern 
because  of  the  current  state  of  the  service  delivery  system  and  the  avail 
ability  of  services  for  families  whose  children  have  been  or  are  at  risk  of 
beinu  abused.  The  recent  enactment  of  federal  child  abuse  leuislation. 
PL93-247.  as  well  as  the  continuim;  evohuion  of  state  statutes  across 
the  couiurv.  has  focused  national  attention  on  the  problem.  At  present 
there  are  few  if  anv  states  which  have  child  protective  service  personnel 
and  resomces  to  deal  ^ulequately  with  the  ever-increasinu  nimiber  of 
new  cases  reported,  woi  to  mention  the  much  laruer  number  of  families 
wfio  have  already  been  identified  as  needinu  services. 

fable  1  contrasts  the  relatively  small  mnnberof  case  reports  in  I9()8 
with  the  much  laruer  mnnber  in  an  incomplete  1972  survey." 

Because  the  services  provided  in  the  public  sector  are  an  inteural 
part  of  the  child  abuse  maiumement  system  in  all  states,  it  is  well  for 
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Table  I.    Co}fip(irison  of  1968  Rrportitm  Statistics  with 
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physicians  and  other  professionals  concerned  with  child  abuse  to  be 
aware  ol  disparities  between  need  and  service.  Accurate  data  on  the  in 
cidence  ol  new  cases  and  the  prevalence  ol  children  already  identified, 
and  therefore  still  at  risk,  will  be  an  important  stimulus  lor  the  improve- 
ment of  services  to  abused  children  and  their  families. 


OVERVIEW  OF  CURRENT  CHILD  ABUSE  REPORTING 

LEGISLATION 

All  50  states  have  child  abuse  reportinn  laws  which  mandate  certain 
professionals  to  report  cases  of  child  abuse  or  neglect.  While  the  specific 
details  of  these  statutes  vary,  the  formats  oi  the  individual  laws  follow 
similar  patterns.^  Currently.  36  states  incorporate  statement  of 
purpose  clauses  in  their  statutes.^**  The  majority  of  these  statements 
speak  to:  (a)  the  necessity  of  providing  protection  to  the  child;  (b)  the 
prevention  of  further  abuse;  (c)  the  provision  of  services  to  families; 
and  (d)  the  non-punitive  intent  of  the  l.iw:  to  help  the  family  rather  than 
to  identify  and  punish  the  perpetrator  of  the  act. 

There  is  variability  in  the  manner  in  which  states  have  chosen  to 
define  abuse,  and  the  trend  n.itionally  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
broadeuinii  the  dejinition.  While  some  laws  enumerate  reportable  con- 
ditions in  technical  lannuase.  others  may  define  abuse  as  generally  as 
.  .exploiting  a  child  to  such  an  extent  that  the  child's  heahh.  morals,  or 
emotional  well  bein^  is  endannered**.^**  Wald's  recent  scholarly  review 
speaks  pointedly  to  the  need  lor  the  development  of  realistic  standards.^** 
As  the  trend  in  defining  child  abuse  has  expanded  the  criteria  for 
reportable  conditions,  so  too  has  the  list  of  moudated  pwfessiotKds 
required  to  report  been  lengthened.  All  states  require  physicians  to 
report;  34  states  require  reporting  by  nurse.i.  25  by  social  workers.  24  by 
teachers  and  9  states  by  police  officers.'"  Additionally,  1(3  states  require 
reporting  by  "another  person  who  has  reasonable  cause  to  suspOct/'  and 
all  states  pvrwit  reporting  by  any  citi/en.'" 

Inintuuitif  jrofu  Hohmtif  lor  reporting. cases  of  suspected  abuse  is  a 
universal  feature  of  these  statutes. 

Most  child  abuse  laws  uhroimte  privilytied  cojututiuicdtion  be- 
tween patient,  client  and  physician,  social  worker  or  other  mandated 
professional  when  such  communicatipns  involve  child  abuse  as  defined 
by  the  individual  statute. 

Many  child  abuse  reporting  laws  treat  extensively  the  proevdure  to 
he  followed  hif  the  mem  if  reeeivimi  a  report.  Most  ofteu  this  involves: 
(a)  investiuatidn  of  the  situation  leading  to  the  report  within  a  specified 
period  of  time;  (b)  provision  of  services  to  the  victim  and  his  family;  and 
(c)  authorization  empowerinn  the  mandated  agency  to  remove  a  child 
from  its  home  in  a  bona  fide  emergency,  in  six  states  without  having  to 
prove  in  court  the  deuree  of  dan^^er.**' 

Most  slates  include  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  a  reutrid 
rei;i>iti  r  as  a  repository  lor  information  of  all  reported  cases  of  abu^^e 
and  neulect. 
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I  hv  ina.joriiy  ol'  stales  Ikim*  provisions  lor  sonic  lurin  ol'  in  ifultif  for 
jailurv  to  report .  I  hv  sanctions  in  these  states  ranue  ironi  a  simple  mis- 
demeanor to  one  year  in  prison  or  »i  S 1 00  line.  Kempe  has  reeiMitly  noted 
that  a.  person  i'aiiinu  to  report  a  ease  ol'  child  ahusc  may  he  liahle  lor 
damaues  in  a  civil  suit.-'  I'here  are  now  at  least  two  cases  in  which 
physicians  and  a  hospital  were  sued  Tor  malpractice.  In  one,  a  siihstan- 
tial  award  was  mad(*. 


IMPLICATIONS  OF  CHILD  ABIJSE  REPORTING  STATUTES 
FOR  CLINICAL  PRACTICE  AND  SOCIAL  POLICY 

An  accepted  tenet  ol*  cliild  ahuse  manauement  tells  professionals  to 
he  compassionate  and  to  con\ey  to  parents  their  interest  in  helpinu  to 
maintain  the  intei:;rity  ol'  the  lamily  unit.  On  the  other  hand,  child  ahuse 
reportinu  laws  Ibree  physicians  and  others  to  make  Juduments  ahoul 
I'amihes  which  ihov  and  the  lamily  may  leel  are  onerous  and  heavily 
vahie  laden.  Additionally,  the  perceived  cHVcl  ol  reportinu  is  to  hrinu  to 
hear  a  quasi-leual  mechanism  which,  while  in  theory  nonpunitive  in  ori- 
entation, may  he  the  opp.()site  in  practice.  In  such  states  as  Viruinia  and 
Calilbrnia,  parents  may  he  jailed  as  a  result  ol*  the  mandated  case  report. 

One  may  thus  he  torn  hetween  one\  leyal  responsihility  to  report 
and  one's  clinical  Judunient  which  may  suuuesl  that  reportinu  itsell* 
may  jeopardi/e  the  opportunity  to  devehip  a  satislactorv  treatment  pro.- 
uram  l')r  the  family.  Often  this  conllict  is  expressed  in  reticence  to  iiy 
form  families  that  they  are  heinu  reported,  or  reluc  tance  and  eveOvliaiiK 
refusal  to  report  cases  tsl*  .ihuse  andiic;Ucct^    

While  there  are  no  cut  and  dried, rules  which  resolve  this  confhct 
definitively,  two  simple  uuidelines  make  it  easii'r  for  the  mandated  pro- 
fessional to  come  to  terms  .with  leual  responsihility  and  clinical  judu- 
nient: 

1.  Ihe  family  must  he  told  that  a  report  is  heinu  filed.  Much  of  the 
apprehension  which  may  surround  the  receipt  of  this  information 
can  he  alleviated  hy  explainiim  to  the  family  v/liat  the  reportiim  process  is 
and  is  not;  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  child  will  he  taken  away 
or  that  a  court  hearinu  will  he  held.  The  reportiim  process  can  l)est  he 
presented  to  the  family  as  a  referral  of  the  family  for  services,  and  an 
explicit  acknowledumen^t  that  they  have  a  serious  prohlem  in  pnitectinu 
their  child  which  others,  includinu  the  reportiim  practitioner,  (an  help 
to  solve. 

2.  The  mandated  reporter  can  also  explain  to  the  family  that  the 
report  represents  an  ohiiuation  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  which  he 
or  she  is  hound  hy  law  to  fulfill. 

Often,  ratlier  than  reacting  in  a  hostile  or  anury  way.  families  will 
Kreet  tlu*  news  with  relief  ihe  reportiiu'.  process  may  produce  help 
whicli  they  have  l)eeii  seeking  for  a  lonu  ti'iu\  and  they  may  be  relieved 
to  hear  that  the  suspicions  others  hit\e  had  about  them  and  their  parent- 
ing are  finally  out  in  the  open  where  they  can  be  dealt  with  in  a  straiuht- 
forward  maimer. 

7^^    ■■  .  , 
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VVIwlr  such  an  approach  to  child  ahusc  cast*  rrpuriinu  niay  palliate 
the  anxiety  oi  n*purterand  laniily.  it  does  not  reniovi'  the  hmI.  inh(M'ent 
labelinu  and  siiumali/inu  aspects  ol  the  reportnm  proc  ess  as  it  I'xisfs  in 
most  ctl*  the  stales  today.  Llnrortunati»ly.  this  is  a  prohleni  that  cannot  he 
alleviated  simply  hy  a  revision  ol  reporiinu  itsc'll :  it  is  rather  an  aspec  t 
of  our  society's  perception  oi  child  abnse  and  the  ahnsinu  parent.  So 
lonK  as  child  abuse  is  viewed  as  a  lorni  ol  radically  deviant  l)eha\  ior. 
and  as  a  symptom  ot  pathology  and  sickness  in  others,  the  stiuniati/inii 
process  will  continue*.  All  concerned  to  prevent  and  treat  child  ihuse 
have*  thererore.  a  responsibility  to  demylholoui/e  the  problem:  to  recou- 
nize  that  the  potential  to  iict  in  ways  which  we  identity  as  deviant  is  in 
all  ol"  us.  Until  altitudes  and  policies  clumue  toward  troubled  lamilies. 
whore  children  may  bear  physical  siuns  ol  their  distress,  we  shall  have 
to  work  witliin  the  prevailinu  h*nal  framework  iUid  to  assure  to  the  e.x 
tent  possible  that  children  and  families  are  helped -not  harmed -by  it. 

All  state  statutes  abrouate  privileued  connnunic  ation  when  it  in- 
voi\es  a  case  ol  known  or  suspected  child  abusiv  In  reportinu  to  man- 
dated stati'  auencies.  the  reporter  shc)uld  identity  the  fads  as  they  are 
known:  hCiUsay  and  secondary  source  inlcMUiation  can  be  lalieli»d  as 
such.  At  least  44  states  have  provisions  in  their  statutes  Inr  l  entral  reu 
isU'rs.  whicli  may  become  repositories  lor  information  both  lounded  and 
unfounded,  di'pendinu  on  the  expunnement  pro\  isions  of  the  individual 
statutes.  Who  has  acci-ss  to  this  information  is  lel't  up  to  the  individual 
states,  and  It  is  well  to  remember  that  inforniation  that  is  submitted  in 
such  reports  may  be  used  at  some  later  date  to  raise  the  issue  of  compe- 
tency  of  a  lamilv  or  the  risk  to  a  child. 

Hie  principle  on  which  most  prevailinu  statutes  are  built  is  that  ser- 
vices should  be  made  available  to  lamilies  in  which  child  abusi*  has 
been  reported  as  a  problem.  The  reality  in  most  states  is  that  the  ac  tual 
funds  available  lor  the  impliMnentatian  ol  these  statutes  nowhere  invirly 
approximate?^  the  existinu  demand  lor  services,  l  liis  [)roblem  h.is  been 
seriously  exacerbated  recently  by  expandinu  reportinu  criteria  and  lists 
of  professionals  mandated  to  report  c  ases  of  abuse  and  ni  ulecl. 

Kvcn  in  the  presenc  ol  an  ellicient  svstem  tor  identilyinu  lamilies 
where  (  hild  abust»  has  o(  curred.  I)uduetary  constraints  may  make  it  im- 
possible lor  adet£uatt;  si'rvit  t'^s  to  be  provided  except  i"  ibe  most  c  ritic  al 
"oHasev  This  niakt's  it  incumbent  on  the  individual  reportinu  a  case  not 
sinipiv  to  view  l^ie  report  as  a  relerial  for  ser\  ice  which  will  uo  forth 
with  or  without  the  piolessional's  continued  inxolvenienl  in  its  nianaue- 
ment.  bm  rafli(»r  to  us^un'  that  help  will  be  uiven  and  that  the  lamily 
will  not  tall  bcawiMMi  the  (  r.u  ks  ot  the  servicf  structure. 

I  he  I'ssi'uti.d  elenuMUs  ol  child  abuse  and  neulec  t  emc^rucMicv  ni:ui- 
auement  are  suinniari/ed  m  1  able  2. 

MOUhL  SYS  I  KMS 

1  ranslatinu  thes^  complex  and  sophistic ated  clinical  practices  into 
elfective  pmuianis  lor  laruc»  mmibers  ot  ihildren  iUid  taniilies  is  a 
challeiiue  not  to  be  taken  huhtU'.  In  closiuu  we  should  like  to  propose  14 
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Table  2.    Enwrqctn  if  Mamninnt'iit  oj  Child  Almsr  dinl  Sailvi  i 
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si.ificlijm  «ii  i.iiniU  s  shi'imihs  .md  n-soun  i  s 
Nut  Slim  •-\. dii.it  COM  oi  I  hild  s  (Ks  (diipiiu-iit  p.iiciit  ( lidd  m  l.iiinnship.  .iimI  l.iMiii\  s  \ui[n  i 

p.Kiuii  in  40innniiiii\  hr.dlli  strut  liiirs 

ll'iin  St  r\p|.l(i|t|tMI  o|  tin-  Iru^l  IrsptinsdMhtv  tn  itpnit  (lit  f  ,isr  (n  (  hr  Wcll.ilt'  tlr  p.ii  t  ilitil  t 

ti\  th(  pliV'vH  I. in  t 
i'»  ptiPl  (t»  lh«  |»»il>lit  .iiirnt  V  ni.ind  Kt-tj  l>\  l.iu  tn  i  tt  <  i  \  f  itpt»i  is  ot  t  .isrs  nl  t  hiltl  ilmsr  .iinl 

III  -.  li  t  I 

IMiti(«>-ji  iph  .tnti  sk<  li  i.ii  sitiArv  i!  intlit  .itt  t) 

AppMipi i.Kf  ( finsnii.it  MUis.  ^-spt-t  i.ilU  ps\t  Iimim  .is  iiitin  .Kftl 

(  (iiiiiiiiiiiu  .it II Ml  .iintiMU  ph\  sit  MM  SOI  i.d  wtJiKti  .nid  inii  sr  (<>  di  t  idr  pittm.iiii  ot  t  .in 
tnh  1 1 1  iflnnt  I'mi/rt/  tn 

I  nit  1. 1  (MM  I  <>l  it-h.ihihl.iiUf  tdliMls  ttir  tmih  •  hiltl  .iiid  t.iiniK 

Mt)l'ili/.i!ion  t>|  hiispit.d  .nitl  t  tinnniniiu  it  siniii  i  s  v  hit  li  m.n  Im  .i\  .ul.ddi-  ttH  ihf  I.uimIn 
r  U  t  hiiti  I  •lit-.  |Ms(ti  pljt  rnitiii .  ( t)iii  Mil  lint  \  't.iiniU  sci  mi  i-  and  lii-.iltli  mt  ih  ii  s 
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attrihuti's  ot  inotlcl  systrnis  lor  tlu»  picvi  iUion  and  rontrol  ol  ( Inlcl 
■ahusf  and  iiculrrt.  I  lu'se  ^t»iH»ral  piomainiuatit  piim  iplrs  would  apply 
at  various  levels  ol  stale.  Iroiu  individual  inedital  piaetiee  to  hospital  to 
eonmiunity  service  aueney  to  state. 

I.  C  hild  abuse  seen  as  a  symptom  ol  fnntilti  (  .'/s/s,  with  profes- 
sional si'i  vices  oriented  to  niakinu  iaaiilies  stroiiuer. 

'    1.  liecu^nition  ol"  the  eoninninitv  eontext  in  which  child  abuse 
oct  uis:  attention  to  the  values  of  the  coiinniinitv.  its  indiueiions  tech 
ni(|ues  ol  problem  solvinu.  its  traditions  oT  child  re;iriim.  its  resources 
and  its  leadership,  in  both  the  develo|)ment  ol  |)rourams  to  hel|)  lainilies. 
and  in  the  approach  to  preventing  child  abuse  on  a  laruer  social  sc  ale 

:V  Services  should  be  able  to  respond  creatively  to  individual  land 
lies'  problems  with  services  suited  to  their  needs,  to  include;  s<Kial 
work  counselinu,  liaison  with  otiier  stM  viees  and  slii?cinres:  (b)  niedical 
and  psychiatric  consultation  and,  where  necessary,  treatmeut:  'c;  ad 
vocacy:  (d)  child  devclopmeiil  services,  includinu  education,  child  care 
and  psycliulouical  intervention;  (e)  leual  services:  (!)  teniporarv  loster 
home  care:  and  (u)  round  the  clock  emeruency  services,  such  as  home 
maker  services,  to  prevent  lamily  break  up  and  coiuinued  child  abuse  or 
ne^lec  t. 
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4.  Prutecticn  of  intbrt|KUioii  aboul  people:  eonsis>t.'nl  and  rigorous 
identification  of  the  rights  oi'  children  and  their  paints:  and  advocacy 
at  all  levels  of  intervention  action  to  assume  that  ^yndamental  civil  liber- 
ties ivce  not  violated.  /  j 

5.  Reuular  evaluation  ol  the  eH'ectivenessfol/nitervention  on  sev- 
eral  levels:  for  the  individual  case»  both  :o  assure  continued  physical 
protecti9Ji  and  the  promotion  of  health  and  psycholoukal  urowth:  and 
for  the  prouram  ni  ueneraK  to  assure  the  adherence  to  the  hiuhest  prin- 
ciples ol  human  service. 

b.  It  would  identify  who  is  responsible  to  whom  for  what:  mini- 
mize to  ihe  extent  possible  uninformed*  rellexn'e  and  precipitous  action 
on  the  part  of  intervention  personnel:  maximize  the  career  development 
possibilities  for  these  personnel  in  . the  context  of  the  prouianj  structure; 
iiiteurat^nto  the  career  development  prouram  a  systematic  method  for 
recruitim;  and  traininu  professional  personnel  from  minority  uronps; 
and  allow  for  the  acknowledument  and  reward  of  successl'ul  work. 

7.  Services  would  be  provided  24  hours  a  day. 

8.  There  would  be  an  adequate  commitment  of  resources  to  assure 
that  a  successful  prouram  would  be  able  to  continue. 

f).  It  would  assure  adequate  leual  representation  for  all  parties  in 
any  court  proceeding  relating  to  child  abuse;  and  active  and  hiuh-level 
advocacy  to  assure  judicial  determinations  consonant'  with  tin*  hiuh 
standards  of  modern  family  law.  Its  uoal  would  be  to  integrate  families 
rather  than  to  punish  parents:  to  use  the  authority  of  the  courlr.  when 
necessary,  to  force  I'amily  chanue:  arid,  as  a  la.st  resort  when  families  ut- 
terly and  completely  faiK  to  allow  children  who  are  dependent  on  the 
state  maximal  opportunities  for  urowth  in  homes  they  can  identify  as 
their  own. 

10.  Administrative  oruani/ation  allowinu  l)oth  Ht»xibility  in  staff  de- 
velopment, supervision*  and  assiunmeni  and  at  the  same  time  hiuh-level 
access  to  the  hunian  services  leadership,  in  order  most  eifeciively  to 
promote  collaboration,  constructive  and  mutual  prouram  plaimniu.  and. 
ultimately,  the  evolution  ol  a  human  servict*  system  which  would  iden- 
tify the  luntihf  as  the  unit  ol*  practice.  rathiM*  than  ;is.  at  present,  to  iVau- 
ment  health,  social  and  psycholouical  problems  into  discrete  prouram 
units.  '  ' 

1  2,  It  would  incorporate  child  advocacv  (as  delined  in  the  report  of 
the  Joint  C  ommission  on  the  Mental  Health  ol  Cliildri'n)  and  child  de- 
velopment education. 

1  2.  Sys(eniatic  alt(Mition  to  the  development  o|  public  policies  which 
.strenutheif  family  lile.  basi>(l  o))  what  is  already  known  about  laniily 
strenuth  r.nd  stress. 

I.'^.  C'iti/en  supervision  ol  professional  policies  and  pnictices 
throuuh  i'ommumty-l)as(>(l  (  ouneils  for  r  hildren. 

f;  14.  rhe  prouram  should  be  population  based:  all  people  should  he  el- 
iuible  for  servil  e.  Nt^thera  small-scal(»  pilot  pn)uram  nor  a  major  under 
tat;inu  tbi  usinu  on^'  on  the  protection  of  the  children  whose  cases  liaj) 
pen  to  be  re|.H)rte(l.  it  should  identify  th(>  dim(*nsions  ol  the  probk'm  cUid 
all  possible  avemies  of  individual  and  laru.er  scale  intervention,  as  well 
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as  recruit  and  sustain  the  interest  and  participation  bi  competent  and 
varied  providers  of  service.  Emphatically,  it  should  not  be  identified  as  a 
poor  people's  program,  although  it  is  certain  that  many  children  of  the 
poor  will  be  reported,  partly  but  not  exclusively  because  of  the  circum- 
stances oi  poverty  which  may  lead  their  families  to  fail.  It  should  be  a 
program  to  which  private  medical  practitioners  and  voluntary  family 
service  agencies,  as  well  as  suburban  school  systems,  would  feel  com- 
fortable in  reporiinu  cases,  because  its  services  would  be  helpful  and  its 
orientation  toward  keepinu  families  louether  and  toward  preventing 
child  abuse. 
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IUr«M«4 froM  PtDtATRlCS  Wil7«IU.  1977. 
All  AftffVfv* 


Pediatric  Social  lllnMs:  Toward  an  EtMogic  Clattificatiofi 


a  H.  mn^tigir.  M.D..  M«f  1.  M«<  ntD..  JMiica  .H.  PwM  ^0. 

llMiW  tlf^k^  V4<i^  ^intm 


AVnUCT.  1W  litliiiir  ul  •niio0i«l  «lm  failan  far 

M|^.  liilMr  llMfw.  «rc«dni|ik  mm!  pu<w»i*w|Ci  «m 
MicM  M  i^r.  uitmtmnmlr  aUlMk.  nd  Hfciik-  KroMp 
wttli  «^  b«d  cwMMnMy  •ctUr  iMdkal  roadt- 

ttM.  OMs  mt  —imiaid  frum  ihc*HUldrcB*«  laedkil 
rMidi  Mid  fran  «■  ■■ttM*»i;  RMtrnMl  Mrrvtew  wfilrh 
■raUd  iMilffte^  and  iwliiBnMfV  funlU.  fnvifoaaicnUl. 

Hm  Mtafi  Wffoit  dM  bvii  VpodmH  Umi  Uw 
occwnm  oL  pidi^  wrUT  illMs  ii  Mioctolcd  wttb 
tocfMid  fMRiy  Mm.  CAdd  dbttv  bi  ainctettd  wMh  morr 
Mimt  <nti  to  ^  CilflKpHn  rtiidicd;  adiMV  Io  thrive 
•Itfi  — IiimI  Mflntirat  dni'i.  })OTccivM  ikiiirw  al  dw 
todM  ddld.  iod imtmpmtty  mciai  imjkMtm.  md  arcidrali 
•ttli  vrwtampanty  hiiiiMiiiild  trim.  \m  additive  iMide  ol 
piMHH'  tKiii  aflW  nofe  Wvere  lymptom  MandeiUtkim  h 

S|M-^  al  ridi  ite«»  wevr  «k)  noted.  Aithmif^  t^ild 
iKiK  wparatad  dMrply  fRMn  die  ot)-  r  enlitkn  in  •  dm  rim- 
iMl  IvKlkB  iigiiMiiW  mmK^  ol  Ihr  data,  iW  UHMat-irnl 
|»<dktWf  powvr  (d  die  pctoctpal  dm  mniiiaHiNi  fraturet 
MiriBrii  that  prapoHd  pra(raim  tu  wfe««  for  n«k  of  I'liild 
ibwv  tn  of  qwnlteaaMr  amiraA'>  and  «orial  ullliiy.  Mlal- 
tka  A:  ITS' in.  twn.  lui  iAL  lUJveMca.  it«u«.  rHiu> 
aavat.  r/uurM  tu  tmbivi:,  Mt  ikmti.  ru4M>NiM<..  crinrMi- 
ouicv. 


•Hit  "wial  iHmrsirs"  of  |iedi  ?ritA  itiiliide, 
child  abtur  and  nexltnt.  Uilun*  (n  thrive,  acci- 
dents, and  poiMJoinfts.  They  ait  oiint  for  a  nuj<ir 
ilmre  of  the  mortality  of  prrNchool  children  atid 
alien  have  iiiKnilkant  phy^iiiil  and  |>Nychol(it;itv* 
•e<pielae.*  *  lliey  are  cla«^ihed  partly  iici^rdii  ^ 
Io  lKi*ir  niinifr^led  »yinplom«  and  p<irtly  on 
nippuned  rauwl  factors.  Hut  ]hc  lo^ic  iiiidcrlyitiu 
this  lajuxiomy.  as  can  be  seen  iti  Talde  I.  provides 
the  clinician  with  a  ciNKepliial  framework  in«id- 


equate  lu  orjquiixr  th«.*  complex  <lala  (Wall  with  in 
practice.  Their  simple  formulatiorat  can  miadireii 
the  approach  lb  the  indtvkhial  patient,  and  they 
bmtrihute  to  the  developmental  impact  of  theie 
Jl^twacs  00  children,  for  whom  clinical  practice  is 
.^kcomklenl  oncanixation  and  (|U^ty. ' 
^Tliere  it.  moreover,  little  reliablr  olnervationjil 
il^crmation  to  support  the.  notions  of  cause  and 
effect  built  into  these  diaipHNes.  For  example,  a 
child  witlyacaHered  Imiises  on  his  body  mif^hl  he 
Identified  either  as  an  accident  victim  or  as  a 
victim  of  child  abuse/  In  thdatter  case,  there  is  a 
p«c^imption.  but  rather  nireRlh  practice  kmrn  l- 
fd$jr.  of  pftrenlal  fault.  Interv^lion.  when  il  i% 
made  available,   is  often  individiialHlinriied 
psychiatric  coiin^^eling  of  the  parents  while  delib- 
eratioiis  proceed  on  whether  or  iK>f  to  place  the 
child  in  foster  htmie  care.  The  criterioti  off 
fiK-cessful  manaKemetit  is  prfjlecticm  from  his 
pArenis,  iht  proximal  cause  of  the  child's  diseau*. 
with  litlk*  rq(ard  tu  llie  social,  familial,  environ- 
mental, or  child  developmental  determinants  of 
the  child's  injury.  !lelp  in  rvdiainK  uru<*nt  stresi 
INI  the  family  is  nut  aclinowliHl^5«Hl  as  a  IrcaMiienI 
vehiclt*  when  the  diagmntic  f<iiHis  is  toward 
defining  the  responsibility  of  the  |)erpelrator  for 
the  injuries  of  the  vl<  iTiii^  -* 


Krtri\i-^l  jiitM*  2ft.  rr\iM<Hi  4tirpl«<tl  (in  piiMutflioti 
IVti  iiitirr      m7li  ' 

l*rrM*nti'U  in  {lar^  hHolr  lh«'  Sin  Mi\  (im  Rrsrin  fa  H<  t  tilld 
l)k*vil«ipitieiil.  U^nvrr.  April  II,  tHT> 
Suppirird  l>y  a  «ran(  (rum  Ihr  ( Mfn  i*  u(  ( ihild  IVvfluoiiH  iil. 
t)«^r1mnil  'd  Health.  tCdui^lHiii  4inI  UVU^rr  Pnifett 

(x:t><:R-iii  ^ 

\t)Dfll««S  H)R  RK PRINTS  ;K  H  N  K*imh  l)r*i  l.-piin-m 
Stiid>.  rhililrni  H  llfMpil^l  M«-di« (  mlfr.  .H/)  I  <mik«>mnI 
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H\  iimtrasl.  if  ihr  rliilil  h  tj.issthnl  .in 
Mrkleni  viiiiin.  tlien*  iim>  Im*  mm  iinplii alitmv  nf 
filiiiilul  i«iMM'  jinI  iiu  Ircatiiinil  H  \\iv  pirM  Htiiii; 
k'SMiii  IS  MTii  «N  ri-Miilinu  (roMi(.ih  ail  i>l  <><kI. 
ihrrt*  IS  h«(r(ll\  «inv  iH'itl  fur  ilijuiiusis  or  itM  i.ipv 
Ikmii  a  niiul  «%nrkrr  iir  psvi  liutrisl.  '*1ms  priKi'ss 
(if  M'ltH  tivt*  i  Lssifii  iitijii.  ImviI  i>m  sIhii  Im^m  jI 
«iiHt  eiiipirk-iil  Mippt)rl4,  Imhimmi's  u  iiijtlri 
H*riim%  uiiiihciilidiis  for  tliiiK  Ml .  priiiliri*  .;imI 
MM'ut  piilii A  \i,t\vn  till*  ftiKliiics  of  prrVMMis  work 
the  pri'fi'ri'iitiiil  siis4  rp|ilMlil\  of  |mmh  .omI 
MiMMiritv  ihiUlrni  Id  rrii'ivi*  llii-  iti.i^iiov*s  rhilil 
jHhim*  jUid  iie|(lrii.  ulillr  r||iUlri-ii  ol  iMiikllr  - 
iip|)rY  i  U%s  lii)iiu*s  iiu\  In  iiiDrr  uftrii  mU'I  iI 
lis  vii  tims  of  i(j4*iils7' 

Srvrt«ii  siimII  liliiiinl  sliiilu's  lijvr  snm^i  shil. 
«iHiiitHHi  rrliitliHiUii|i^  dtwniM  lllr  \  jnoiis  i  .ilri;o- 
ru*M)f  iMtlMtrii  VM-iiil  illiii  sscs  for  rxuiiiplr.  piior 
•urid«*Mls  III  lUilil  /|Ihis4'  i  js4'sv'  '  Ttiis  rr|)oit 
rxpli)ris  MiHlt'rlviMU  i  oimiiiom  nnuins  4111011U  IIm-m, 
ttMNllliotis,    Willi   d   vii'W    In   (Irfiiiitii;  a  iiioii* 

«*tlol<n{lV  <«|S    oppOS4^  lO  lliaillll'S|i|||0||«||  illiio 
t4lK(NHllll%. 

^trtftTThMfy  of  Common  Ctiolocy 

U  w«is  |MiMlitl  iImI  lliis  I  (Hniiioii  \t*l  tii  1  in  iiiii- 
sliiiii't*^  iiii  IimIi-iI  rli-iiii'tils.  of  liiMoriiiil  .mil 
iimtiMnpi>r«iMi*(i*is  ^trrss  llisirMif  .1l  slrrs\4*s  m-n- 
(l('fiiH*<l  as  strrssr^  iNiiirrint:  ^^i*' 
iiMtrnuil  cjrr  ^ivf'r  up  In  llii*  tiir.r  ol  ^lo- 

ttHK-(*ptiiNi  of  till*  iiidt^x  i-liilil  (  iiiili*iii|Mirai  ms 

s(n*vM*s  ii>ff*r  li»  riiviroiininilal.  s(k  lal.  familial. 
aiiU  iH'altli  prol>lniis  (Kiuriutu  stmr  (Im- 
ttnK('|rtMMi  i)f  llir  rliitil  as  wril  as  Itp  s(n«sv 
iiniMiMnl  li\  iMiM|iM*  allriliiiirs  of  iIm*  i-ImM 

SUCXCTS  AND  METHODS 

\tl  .liilrrii  iiMtJ4*r  I  \t'ais  ol  aut'  si't-ii  m  i-illirr 
iii|iatM'nl  or  oiil|)alioiil  il4*pailiii(-iits  of  tin-  <  Itil 
ilrni's  lloNpiUl  Miilual  (.'iMiU'r  m  Hosloii  lor 
Ih-diatrtr  soiial  illm*%s  wvtv  i  lii;iMr^i>r  si-ln  (11^11 
Mill)  till*  siiidy  us  "lasi's  "  (Jiilificn  iiol  Ihmiimi; 
IMflutru  MHial  ;lltN*ss  iliaK!M»s4*s  Mrrr  i-hi;ilil<-  lor 
^IiiImhi  >  itilo  llir  roiilrol  Ui'Xip  dlililirii 
sii)fi*riiii;  from  rliroiiu  01  h-iiMiiial  illm  o^-s. 
hov%c*vi*r.  v%ert'  v\(  liiilnl  Iroiii  tin-  \  (uilrol  iHtpiiLi 
Im>ii  Tlie  ^iiiplr  ^«as  .is<  i>ilaiiM*il  iM  lwmi 
l)ii  enilirr  .1*172  arNi  Ma\  tOT  I 

( !aM*s  wi*ri>  iiialrhitl  lo  1  oiilmls  om  iIm'  Imsis  ■»! 
ai;r.  ra<e.  anil  tlir  most  rrailiK  .ivailalitr  iiiilrx  itl 
sot  iiM  oiiolilK'  slaliis  al  till'  liiiH'  ol  III)'  (aiiiiK  s 
hrM  i  I  -  ^li  Willi  \\iv  liospilal  imIh  llirr  oi  lint  llir 
Mi'Ifdiv  .'I'parliiii'iil  paiil  llir  iiinlu  al  lull 

H<uailM>  llilrrvii'Ws  III  till* '  MiiriUflK  \  linini 
«olilil  lint  Im*  |M*iloimr<l  aflt^r  Mr«'  v  iMt  v\itli  tlic 
|ili\suiaii.  I  as4>s  and  umiIimIs  im  that  .irra  Mrn- 
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sainpir<l  on  Ihr  lusis  <»l  thru  pirst  iilim,  sv  oiptoiii 
iii)tiiv  ni  ihUrNlioh  .  hut  nil  ihc  I'  l  ^  ul  a  im  dit  al 
(liai;iioslit  hiiiiiiilaliuii 

Kl\i'  hniKlrcil  si\tv  1  hililrm  .mil  l.millirs  v\rir 
sliiiliril.  iiH  hiihiii;  UM  mp.ili<  iils  ami  2'iT  oiitpj 
IkmiIs  I  ahh  II  summ,oi/i  s  tlir  ihiimIk  I  ol 
iiialrrihit  Milrr\  h-M  s  |X'ifuiMir(|  lor  rai  h  illaU- 
noslir  '^ruiip. 

To  assMir  I  n||ipaialMht\  v\  till  pir\  tolls  ir 
vanll.  iliiM  alMis4'  was  driiiird  111  Irims  of 
iiiHii  Iril  iti|iir\  aiii^  .1  ( liuii  ti^  imprrssiuii  ol  i;irat 
risk  ti\  piolrssioiials  oii  llir  hospilal  s  liauma  \ 
Irani  r\|lt  ilrhi  ril  Willi  mk  h  "prol4>rll\r  |iroll 
Iriiis  Child  hri;li'rl  is  a  rair  1  tmn  al  ili.iunmis  at 
(  hildirii  s  ^l(»spilal.  Ihr  Miiulr  1  aM*  III  llir  pirsi-nl 
stndv  IS  nil  hiilitl  loi  .inaUlu  piir|>os«'s  with  Ihr 
I  asi".  ul  (  hild  ahiisr 

Intofvtow 

llir  pimnpal  msltimu  id  lui  tlir  slml\  was  a 
slru(  liord  mlrt\ir\\  i*!  tlir  siil>|rii\  mollii'l. 
( iiiiiliii  Ird  at  llir  hospital  I  hr  inlri\  irw  hn  iisimI 
oil  ii-.ihtirs  m|  ( Inld  drVrtMpionil.  famtU  irlalion 
shijis  liratth  fiiMtu  rs.  «'Hiplt»\  nirnl.  and  hoiisinv^. 

I  m;i  1  It 

N )       p  <  «i  I \  n  t<v  II    ^  IS  I  \i  II  I'm  II  M  ( .n* i- 
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as  as  Mil  s|HH-i(i(-  litf  i>\}HYi(>iM-rs  of  iIk* 

iiintli<>i  ^(1  UvT  (liild  liitcrvifws  lasted  ahoiit  45 
iiiiiiiit(*s  aiiff^tTt*  roiitliM  ted  l)\  spcrially  traiiK'd 
inter vu'v^tTs.  Vlthniii^h  ii  was  ntit  |M)ssjblc  to 
IiIiikI  tht'  iiiterviewrrs  to  llii*  rhild's  elliiical 
diauiKKis.  t  ari'tnl  ri'vit'U  cl  the  interview  |)r»K.'ess 
hv  A  res«'arrli  sii|M>rvrv>r  and  in>(|iient  lnt>etiu^s 
Mitli  tht'  iiilerv  iewe^  l»v  a  slaH  |)s\  ihiatrist  with 
no  otiit'i  tie  to  the  |>io|e('t  were  |M'rforiiiei) 
tontniiially  to  h»vter  niterohsorver  reliahihtv  and 
to  iiiiiiiiiii/«>  ohMTvrr  [Mas. 

EthkAl  Ittut^  Confidentiality.  Intormad 
_    .  JConitnt  AMtAdvQCKy  

\s  iiitorniatioii  ehnted  in  the  ('oiirv  (»f  tlie 
'interv  iew  ronhl,MTve  as  a  liasis  tor  roiieern  alMiiit 
risk  to  til*'  I'hihK  the  project  (levehi|>ed  toriiial 
l^tiittt'hnrs  tor  sharmu  at  ( ess  to  the  tiata  uith  tln> 
hitsptt.il  f)rotessiptiat  staH.  This  was  not  an  easy 
niatt^'i  lo  tarkh'.  toi  the  iniphciitions  ot  sliarniu 
nivfsfiiiative  d.ltu  In  revan-li  of  this  n;itiire  ar»' 
i^Vfat.  t)n  tliT'  r>iie  hand.  v\e  would  fi;ivt'  preferred 
to  \i.i\v  ahsohitt'i-oiifideiitiahlv  as  the  o|M>nilional 
ini])4'rattvt'.  iiet  anv-  ol  tiie  potentiallv  (jeh'terioiis 
eHvets  ol  lalM'hne  a  tJnily  as  "at  risk"  h>r  cliihi 
abnsi;  or  oixhM  t.  On  ihe  other  haii<l.  ue  feared 
tlir  ( onsiMjittiK cs  ol  ^lot  t.ikniu  an\  arlioii  ,itter 
oht.Hnmi:  intoVin^tion  v«liu  h  viUi^estcd  dunuer  to 
threhiUI  '  / 

nie^Wtitlrn  (Oiisewl  torih  und  inetliod  lor 
o(itainii|^.  t  oiiMMit  and  tre.itini^  resean  li  data 
att«Mii|>trd  to  r('(  out  lie  dns  ethical  tliteinni.i  \Vr^ 
Ml il|>iiloiulv  adhered  to  iIk'  loltou  niu,  iiiultivtt'p 
pnMcdnie  tor  oht^nnii^  t  (Misrnt  and  shaiiiiU 
intcrvieu  data 

I   I'noi  to  iii.ikniu  tontat  t  with  a  mother  to 
ask  {H'tiin^Moh  tonitervie'A.  the  |>t)v>i(  ijii  respoii 
siltje  Ifir  tlif  (  hdd  s  |i()S|>,{,d  (  .ue  v\.i\  asked  for  Ins' 
ot  hei  pi:ninssion  to  iiiteiMrw  \hv  iiiothei 


2.  II  .1  social  Worker  uas  a^^i^ned  to  the  ease. 
liiMor  she  was  also  asked  loi  perinission. 

i.  Mter  |)ernussions  I  and  il  wt'ie  t)l»|anird. 
(  ontaet  was  iiia(h>  with  the  nitrtliei.  . 

I  Alter  explannnu  llit>  ^o.lUand  natiire  t»t  the 
slmlv,  lint  U»'lore  U'liniiimu  tirt'  niteivieu.  it  was 
explained  to  the  mother  (hat  the  inloniiation 
t>lii'itt*il  dimi«u  the  ( tMiversation  was  ( mifideiitial. 
hilt,  that  it  was  possilih-  that  intorniation  niiv^ht  l>t' 
stiareil  uitli  the  physii  ian  and  <ii  sot  lal  worker  it 
it  were  fell  that  it  niH*ht  assist  them  in  caiinu  loi 
the  ehild.  ' 

5.  In  tlu'  iiistanees  whore  it  was  lelt  neeessarv 
to  share  the  ihlorniation  with  a  piohssionat 
jM'rsnii  res|Yoiisih!t>  lor  tlH>  nianauenient  ol  a 
imtMit.  the  inltrrviewer  snhmittetl  a  wrUten 
ahstraet  of  tli(^pertinent  portions'ot  the  inteiview 
to  tlic  pliysieian  tir  siK-ial  w(>rker.  The  ordinal 
interview  was  le.'ver  rideaseil.  Kaeh  ol  thesf 
alisfVaets  was  (ht>ii /itaniiM't):  "Not  hir  insertion  in 
the  iiiediea!  reiord."  In  only  ten  ol  Vitl  iiilerviews 

.was  ititorniatioii  sliared. 

(i.  hiterview  s('ht>dnles  were  kept  ni  a  loi.-ked 

*fih'  and  rett^reneed  onh  thronuli  a  etMled  svsiein 
desii^ned  to  prevent  Inikiiiu  the  names  ol  res|Min- 
dents  to  the  interMew  form  without  aeeess  to  \h\* 
itKle. 

lieeaiisc  ot  tlie  emphasis  on  envnonmei.t.ii 
st*^ess  III  llie  interview;  wf  felt  an  etliit  al  <ihlma; 
tion  to  olfer  asststanee  to  ameliorate  tlie  ideiiti 

•  ftrd-prnWrttrtr-Tt*  tfm  fttti  •«  •♦wnilv  i«Wfw-t^-v 
proiirim  was  develo|>ed  wfni'li  was  availaj»le  to 
all  participants.  |)es|^nt'tI  initiall\  to  ht'lplamiht's 
i;et  snch  essi'iitial.  and  laekniu.  supports  as 
adetjn^te  hoijsini»,  thild  eaie.  Iei»al  serMtts.  and 
adnit  tit'ulth  eare,  the  protiiaiii  cvolvctl  into  .ui 
or^alll/ed  servu-t'  availahlf  to  all  hospital 
patients  I'ersoiniel  with  no  lormal  piolession.il 
Iraiiiiiiii  were  tan^lit  and  snpcrvwd  to  help 

*  families  (h>ul  with  eonteiii{>oVary  tih'  stresses  ahd 
in  juaiinnu  access  to  esscnrtal  scrvici's.' 

RESULTS 

9tmo|raphic  Characttristic ; 

1liis  sliidv  p  ipniatioii  reHccts  the  dillctciK  t  s  ni 
tlcmo^raphlc  composition  ol  the  Itosjiital  s  inpa- 
tient and  eiiM'rueiicy  looin  servucs  Tahlc  III 
siiinmari/es  the  demoiir<jj|in  <  h.iraelrnstn  s  ol 
the  (  asc  and  control  i<toiip\. 

The  inpatient  stndv  popuKithMi  comc^  liom  the 
^re.ltel  Itoslon  :ire;i  .ilid  (ends  (o  Im  vooii^ei-. 
prcdommantK  vliile.  and  moie  iiiiddli  i  lass.  I'hr 
»'iiierm'n<  >  room  s.miple  mioh-  nearl\  iepre\»'iils 
the  |>fedoniiiiaiitlv  hl.ick  and  low  iiicMnr  t  oui 
innnitv  direttlv  .iroiind  the  hospit.il  llieir  .mc 
siii^litU  more  male  childn  n  m  all  \iih»i|)\ 
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iititli  i  until  (i(ii«-iililr  l)»t  ^M  iv^lti  . 


Tin-  in.iU  lnnu  i)t  i  .ima  ".iiul  t DulroK^ou  sorial 
i  lass.  tau'.  atnl  .lur  is  satisfaitorv. 
"  Vs  1*ul)lr  IN  illiislratfs.  hnvvrvrr.  ihtu'  arr 
iti.uknl  ilnnoiji.ipliif  tlilfi'rriu  t  s  anioni;  ihr  rasr 
<  alriiiMii'v  In  llir  pU  M  iil  sa»n)lf.  thf  palifuts 
siiHrrum  triMii  failinf  lu  ihiut"  ami  thild  .ilmsr 
triul  In  viHitiui  r  ami  inalr.  (hnsi-  siitffi'iMU  flniii 
•  Jailiiif  Ml  lliru«'  air  innrf  frr<|urnllv  wliili'.  ami* 
tliijsf  MiHrnm;  fiMiii  rlill<l  ahiiM'  arv  |HM»r. 

Mtdic|  and  Family  Data 

Fiiiuii'  1  Mumnari/rv  tlif  un^lit  at  ailiiilsMtui 
ir  Ih^'-i  jj' '^••^^'I'Jll  Lt'll  iiijiahciil  i^MMips-.  I ij ly'irit  _ 
III  (hr  ili'liiiitioti  i»|  failiiK'  to  tliiivr  is  tin;  small 
si/r  ot  thr  ( litld. 

Ill',  nt  iidrrrst  tn  Iiotr  that  rhlMri'li  I)t  aniiU  tlir 
rhtUi  al>iw'  iliai;n()sis  m  tlir  sImU  satnplr  ui'rt' 
als<».(lisnri)|)<)rtiiMiatti\  sni.ill.  Itipalitiit  roiilrol 
siil»irrts  tiad  arntr  im'l|ral  tDmliUDiis  rci|uiniii; 
liospitali/aliDii.  an  oiitiliiiu  m  p.irt  lo'  tlinr  I«av 
vvri^ht  <:liililri'ii  iiktJtilii'd  as  liasiiiu  had  '  am 
tli'tital'  Ir.iumalu-  iiijiirifs  Ifiidt-d  In  br  si«:iiili. 
raiitiv  inorf  rolmsl.  as  indir.itrd  Imlli  l)V  llirir 
wriulits  and  liv  tlifir  molluTs'  rrpDrls  ol  lluir 
hralth.  than  thost*  \\\  liir  nthi't  st-uK  l  altUnru  s 

Thr  irsiills  iif  thr  iiiatrriiai  IntrrvifUs 
niu-iui/iMl  tnin  ,1  svxWk  1)1  a  pinni  M-ah^  drvt  lnpi  il 
Id  iiirturatr  and  rxptr«.s  data  hrarinu  <  ii  ijii' 
n-iilial  livpxiliists  of  liir  stndv  thr  anllnm  lir 
niians  ol  vvlmli  aru  rxpirssrd  in  ral>lr  \  l" 
drvrlnp  IIiim-  vnitintaliv*'  invasnn  s.  an  rstmiatr 
ui  llir  dts.  Mmiiialini;  pDUr:  i»l  l  ai  h  alttilmlr  uas 
inatlr.  and  .i  ^^rii;hlrd  s»  ')ir  u  a*.  drviM  il  I'lir 
^tmK  inslniiinnls  aiul  (htajK  ui  thr  aiiaUHi 
HirdMHl  an  a^ailalilf  >iu  u  ijni  st  fnnii  llir  scinnr 
.inlliiii  > 

Ww-ss'  ^t  .iIiA  an-  liaM'd  nn  ihr  miiii  uI  pnMliM- 
ir.pniisi'^  ill  a  uurn  iatr'4iu\    S|tr«.'   in  dir 


inothiT  s  rhiUfliood  im  indrd  lrn|iinit  » taiiulv 
innbilitv.  a  lin)k<  n  lioinr.  and  vnlniilrctrd  mini 
nialion  almnl  a  prrsnii.d  hislniv  ol  vmlfmr  and/ 
or  nri;lt'rl.  Tin*  stah-^Mri  ss  in  thr  rutrt'nt  Iionsf  ^ 
hold"  w.is  hasrd  on  ifirnl  inohilils  ami  <  haiim-  in 
hoiisglmld  romposilion.  ThiW'alr  'lai  k  o|  soi  ial 
Mjppoi'r"  was  dfsiunrd  lnain'a^HH»-^u  iai  isolalion 
and  im  hidrd  l!u'*ahsi-m  i'  ol  a  Irh  jiliom-  and  a 
molhrrs  jM-rrcption  of  lu'i  miuhljorhoiMl  as 
nnfiHMidiv . 

\s  lliis  tahir  hhous,  strrss  was  pnsittsi  ls  assir 
riaird  uitii  al)  pt'diulrir  social  ilhu'ss  ralri;orirf 
\rrid(  Ills  wni'  cliar.it  trri/rd  nniijm  K  hs  .i  luuli 
Hi  ' sv jT  i  onFr nTji «^a I iroi  is  stlT^r  T . i sr s  i  irriTTTi  1 1  ■ 
to  llni\<-  and^)f  child  ahiisc  sliarnl  Inuli  IrVfis  of 
niatcnial  liislDriral  stress  and  lark  ol  so(  i.d 
support  StiI)i<M  ts  hrapnu  tin'  diaunosis  of  j  lnld 
aliiLsr  had  hiii;lit  r  srorrs  m  all  Ihrrc  stirxs  rat(  l^o 
til's  Partu  niarlv  of  iiolr  is  thr  vrr\  htuh  IcmH 
rnrtrnl  hoiisriiold  stress  in  thr  rliild  ahijsr  (  asrs. 
snmirstinu  a  ^rratrr  roir  ol  onuoim;  rrisis  th.ni  is 
ronnnntiK  arkno\v Ird^rd  in  thr  i'lio|ou\  and 
tiralnirnt  ol  rhihl  ainisr.f 
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Low  h(MiMfh«ild  titmt 
ly 

Niii  welfare  ilrpMi- 

ikriit 
OkJi^r  iliiUl 

Hatiy-^ltliiiK  hrt|> 


lni>f%tum 

(Jhilil  ir;iruii(  pnil> 
Moilirr-thihi 
Oilier  i  liiUI 


h'ailuw  to  thttt  i 

«-^<M>r  liCrfMh  of  ( )ul<l 

YoiMiiici  (h(Ul 

NUIr  i  hdil 

Mollicr  W\\  vihn  .1 
lioii  (hxn  falluT 


Nvi^l)urho<Kl  nil 

frit'iidly 
K<iiiiiiv  |)h>Mn«iii 


.\husf 

Hi  t  rot  moM-s 
Nti  Irlrplioni- 
MothcrHiiiM  M'p.i 

Viiniis  rliililiicKMl 

lri>iil>liA  hii  (moIIm'i 
Frw  i  hililrm 

KatliiT  oliirr 


l.i)w  |ol»  status  fur  \a 


Hi'Hulir  liiMlth  i,iM* 
hVw  ri*(rnt  muM  s 
FrM  (lii)(l-rr<iriuU 

IKCitllllUS 

So  lirokni  Uiiuiy  (ti 
inollirr's  tinlilluMMl 

(  liilil  iiiitutinl  m;(m 
r<itioijs  ii'  H  .  fill  • 
fii'dlllt  rrasitiis) 

N()iKii|\  to  tari'  for 
thiM  mIicii  iKothfr 
HiH's  out 


Clattjficatioii  Ditcriminantt 

SiiliM*()iu>nf  (lisiTiiiiiiiaiit  ftimtion  rfurcssioii 
4imlyM.'s  WLTf  coiuhirtiHl  Ut  dftLTiiiino  wliidi 
spei'ifil:  iiiterview  varialiK*s  wcrt*  proilu  tivc  nf  a 
given  c'atf^ory  in  tlit*  cniivLMitioiul  taxuiMl^- 
{Thvsv  (lisiTiiniuaiit  ftiiu  tions  wrrt*  dfteniiiiFtl 
by  cictiiiin);  the  tatrj;<»>y  interest  as  "I"  anil 
defining  all  other  tate|;nrir\.  l)otli  eases  and 


eontnii\.  a" 
ealentatc 
jtiinilar 


Table 
taiKT.  wliieh 


A  step-wiM*  reuression  waK  then 
[I.OI  variaUle.lThe  rrsnlts  arc 
L'ss  seale  expressions  of  jht^ 


tlniMJ  items,  in  order  of  iin|K>r- 
V  si^niKeantly  predietivu  of  a 
ijiven   inpatient   etassifkation.   The  "eontrol" 
eoliMun  MMninaif/.es  distinetions  In'tweeH  eases 
and  eontrnis  in  the  ajy;rej;ate.  Kami  lies  of  ehil- 
dren  with  |K*diatrie  MK'ial  illness  eontrast  sharply 
with  'thr  eonipariMHi  uroiip.  Tlirse  families  hi\ve 
less  regular  health  eare.  many  recent  moves, 
nianv  ( liiUl-rearinK  problems,  and  a  history  of  a 
broken  familvin  the  mother's  ehiltlhoiKl;  tlifv 
have '  also  i*x|H*rieneeil  mothrr-initiated  sepa- 
ratinns  Ifotn  tlu*  child.  Thesr  fac  tors  stiei;est 
M'Veial,  anil  somewhat  different,  patterns  of  strc'ss 
iiy  tiK'  liiMiilies  of  i  luldren  in  the  ras^;  i»roup.  \i> 
elear-riit  similarities  aiiN)ss  irronps  an-  nnleil. 
Ilir  prrdiiti>rs  of  thr  spn  ific  iimdifmir.  le'ad. 
^  however,  'to  feiifativt*  tmnnilations  of  cti^loi^v 
^liicli  niav  Ueuin  \o  Im-  tianslated  into  a  itioie 
'^oijieaPclassificalton  sclji-inr.  Knr  ex.iinpl*-.  i 
attnlititt  s  wlneli  an-  liii;hl\  predii'tiv^^)f  t 
**(  hild  alnisc"  eg!it\  inrlticje  carlv  aiiiT  nm\ 
uiiii;  lamiU  iiislabilit\ .  ixpiissed  in  niU^i 
isolatioii.  and  rarl\  srp.n.ilions  <>f  flic  i  liim  •i>i.. 
lis  tnotlnM.  'rhi-'faiiiilial  orii;iiis  srein  pioininent, 
as  eonip.irrd   to    'tailmr    to   thrive,  "  wliere 


attriliHtrs  of  the  ehild  himself  v>rt  out  as  the  more 
.si^n^fi^ant  descriptors.  Aithnni'h  the  present  data 
do  not  define  pathnmMiesis.  they  di  serf  Ik*  assmia 
tions  which  may  help  inform  practice  and  ijuide 
fnrthL'r  resfareh. 

tmplk«tiont  of  Clattification  of  Social 
lllnttt  In  Podiatrk  Practko 

bi  pres<»nt  clinical  practice,  whether  or  not  a 
child's  injuries  an*  charactrri/ed  as  having  Inrn 

"abnsivelv"  or  "nei;lectbilly"  ''htalm^  dcpi'nds  

" 7)nrtl~etinieian'%  iibil i t y -or  xvilTuinn i*ss ^ t o  at 
tribute  the  cause  of  syinptotiis  tn  the  i  liild  s 
|)arcnts.  Tlie  names  "battered  child  syndronn*'* 
and  "maltreatnienf  svndronu  *  have  formalized 
the  concept  nf  parent.il  faidt  in  the  tnedical 
literatnre.'= 

Makini;  such  diaunoscs  and  filini;  legally 
mandated  case  r4'ports,liavc  immense  value  impli- 
cations which  ni.iv  contradict  the  traditimial 
ethical  |>ostnrr  of  mi'<lical  and  behavioral  profes- 
sionals; to  help  indivi(hials  in  distress.'   As  it  is 

^  rare  in  pravtiec  to  knnw  with  certaintv  tlic  exact 
»imin»(.  instrmih-nl;  and  circinnstaiiccs  of  cinl 
(ircn's  in,    icsi  it  is  not  \nrpHsini;.lh>4-M!.i!iy  arr 
misclassified  as  ^"accident   \ictinis/'  mcatiinu 
isolated,  random  events,  because  of  t\\v  cliniciati  s  ^ 

'  understandable  relnclance  (i).  nnplicitU  condtMun 
.  tilt*  paients  of  liis  pafienfv. 

fMitclatsification  and  Child  Abus« 
Scrt«ninf  \ 

The  iii.itfei  of  iitisi  lassifu  atioii  is  jiai  lu  iilai  ly* 
nnpottant  when  . one  l  onsldets  t  i|iieiil  inferest 
SI  leeninl;  Iop  risk  of  /fiild  al>nse.  I  siim  lllose  iten/ 
from  tilts  sfiulv  wl.iih  are  miTst  liiyhU  il'scrtmt 
n.itmi;  foi  rliilil  almse  'I'.iMe  \'l  .  i'  is  possible  lo 
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it)a<(tnK't  an  r(|irviti<>ii  which  would  allow  oi\e  to 
wet  ihe  rilrni  lo  which  suh)ei<U  in  the  pediatric 
locial  ^llnr^^  categories  and  t)ie  control  group 
might  be  icWntifieii  or  mi^iidentilied  $s  being  At 
risk  for  child  abiue  at  different  levels  of  a  scale. 

Figure  2  expresses  as  a  cumulative  percent 
graph  the  discriminant  function  .tcores  for  all 
ewes  and  controls.  It  is  clear  that  a  few  charac- 
^terisiics  distinguish  the  child  abuse  cases  from 
thow  in  the  other  diagnostic  categories,  tligh 
scores  mean  that  families  are  similar  in  these 


discriminating  attributes  to  families  where  child 
abuse  occurred.  The  difference  in  the  distribution 
between  child  abuse  and  other  cases  notwith- 
standing, it  may  be  n^d  that  were  one  to 
develop  a  "quick  and  dirty*'  screening  instnnnent 
on  the  basis  of  these  features,  one  would  correctly 
screen  in  only  75%  of  the  child  abuse  cases  at  the 
Acvcl  which  wotild  inchide  over  3(1%  of  the  other 
"  categories  as  well. 

Similar  ^puitions  can  lie  constnicted  for  each 
diagnostic  category.  The  classification  capacity  of 
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thr  set  of  discrtniiniinl  fiiiK-lions  (Irsi-ribecl  in  the 
previoas  wttion  i%  suinni)iriZ4*d  in  Tuble  VU.  (In 
ccNvtriKUnK  this  table,  the  cutoff  point  was  set  at 
the  mean  miniu  one  standard  deviation  fur  iill 
discriminant  uxires  [roiif(hly  1*001  parable  to  but 
generally  to  the  left  of  the  dotted  lines  diKiLvsed 
in  Fig.  2|.  A  column  in  Table  VII  refert  to  the 
category  for  which  the  discriminant  functitm  was 
calculated;  a  row  refcre  to  the  }Hro\ip  of  cases 
being  classified;  entries  marked  with  an  asterisk 
diow  ttie  impressive  percentages  of  false  nega- 
tives, i.e.,  the  proportion  of  each  cAtegi>ry  that 
was  hot  identified  by  iu  own  discriminant  func- 
tion, using  the  cutoff.  All  other  entiies  are 
percentages  of  fabe  positives,  i.e..  the  proportion 
of  a  given  patient  group  that  would  lie  min-las- 
sifted  by  some  other  diKTiminant  function.  Scan- 
ning thU  table  indicates  that  the  FIT  discrimi- 
nant function  [second  column]  performs  better 
than  the  others  eicept  on  inpatient  controls,  and 
that  the  minlaMifliation  is  generally  large  when 
using  the  outpatient  discriminant  functions  [last 
three  columns).) 

It  is  well  to  pi)int  mit  that  in  the  face  of  rtipidly 
rising  numliers  of  child  abiiMr  caw  reports,  protec- 
tive nervicc  institutions  acro\s  the  Tniled  Slates, 
which  even  in  better  ecouoinic  liuies  were  p(¥>rly 
funded  and  staffed,  have  liati  inereasiiii*ly  to 
resort  to  rapid  clinical  screening  inelhiKls  anil 
radical  management  alleriialives  to  protect, 
victims  of  vhild  abuse. 

|>l4irkla\  ihirt-vriii  nkl  rfnlrjl  n-|milliii>  s\Mnti  I(U  (<«%r  <•( 
wn|ir(-t«<l  f  htid  .ilHrn*  twv}i%t  w  Mill  lNn:i(i<«l  ilnun  tit  4it 
itv«-rl<iwl  ill  iiMitpUuils,  •itni*nllv  ntnitiiii;  Jl  l.  ilKI  2,(NN) 
prr  iiiiHttIt  <^7.llfl>  nHiipluirils  It^vt*  U-t'ii  tttailf  suuf  (he 
MMtfWiili-  hmltftf  sr^iitil  ik  inUi  ),  mtl  t.  .  In  iiti-li(t|Mil 
lUii  urftis  tlif\  4tf  Mi  sU4nt|ii>il.  uuikfis  lifinl  iit^t'Nli^4(|<iits 
In  (t.iiipltfinls  Mliitit  "vhiimI  lltr  unrsi,"  v4>n  liotliitt' 
^ii|ii-ntv>r  \\*t\  Kttn  Prill'  , 
Ks|)ei-ially  bei'aiise  of  kiu^wii  si*lriiii>ii  bias 
favDhn^  minority  and  |XH>r  ehildn  11  fr>r  the  cliild 
a)|i(s4*  (hu^niMis.  a  nheuofnerioii  |>arllv  atlrilMil* 
able  to  the  public  uini<  al  sclliniis  in  which  most 
(»f  ihesi*  dia^iKises  are  made  and  parltv  lr>  the 
relui  lance  of  physicians  id  private  praeliee  to 
make'  damning;  value  jtid^nienls  about  [Mretils. 
eanlion  is  iiri^ed  in  inlerpreliiit*  these*  findiii^w  to 
Mi|i|M)rl  the  value  i>f  predictive  s<  reeriiiiu  f'tr  child 
abtiMV  TIk'  VH-ial  |)(iliey  iinpliealiniis  for  ptHir  iuitl 
niinnrilv  fatniliei^  partieiihirly  iniulil  Ih*  niiiiiioiis. 

Slier  vs  Filers  liaS'e  underlined  perliiieiil  issiii  s  in 
5ar<l  t(t  ehiltl  abiis*'  s*  re*Miiu>».  ' 
Fiirlli<-r  shidv.  f<Mmjni{  luiire  s|>i<lli<atK  iiitil 
thriH'llv  on  the  major  diseriiiiiiialiii^  elh<r.ii'leris- 
li<  s.  is  iKH  essarv  to  dis<Milaiii;le  llie  seeinihi;!) 
c«tnsal  sliaiids  asvKialed  willi  syrii|)loiiis  ii(  prdi 
alric  vKial  illnevs.  liefore  iiion-  is  ktiov^n  iiluuil 


the  priKCvs  of  palhi>i;enesis.  the  extent  and  nature 
of  what  we  alrciidy  know  alNHil  iiiisclassificalioii 
should  incline  us  away  from  elnl<l  abuse  screeii- 
i"K 

III  the  search  for  a  more  eli<iloi;ie  laxoiHiiny  of 
|X*dialrie  stKial  illness,  vse  shall  have  let  1h'  vi»»i- 
laiil  neither  to  blame  the  victim  by  tociisin^  on 
the  parent  assumed  to  1h*  respoivsible  for  a  cliihl's 
injiirv  iK)r,lo  fulfill  the  propheey  of  risk  by  a 
reflexive  applit  alioii  of  statistical  findin^s.  '  '  A 
fiKiis  on  the  sIresM's- ainl  the  strengths— asso- 
ciale<l  with  die  vitinn.  bis  family,  and  his  life 
sA'llini;  may  enabie  us  more  acviiralety  aii<l  hti* 
maiiely  to  identify,  to  treai.  and  to  prevnit  the^e 
illiiessi's. 
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im 

21.  l.itehl  H;  \h4iMtl  4Im1  iM*flftted  ihililrrii  in  \nit-rii-4  \ 

MmU  (if  «llrriMtivr  p(»lite>  M«rvar(l  (Uhit  Hrv 

22.  Folti  A  M   Thr  ilrvrliipnienl  ttt  iMMliit{iMiii%  frdrr<i) 

|M»litv  (^rlv  4ImJ  |M<ri(idi(-  m  r<'i'fiii»t<.  ditfienmi^,  ^ikI 
IrrNtMifMl  tKPSDT)  llr^lth  VHirtv  SWt. 
21  Rv«n  U   HUiiimK  thr  Vr    m  Nrw  Yurk,  P^nthrttii. 
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Envlronmtntal  Corralattt  of  Ptdiatric  Social  lllnttt: 
Provontivo  Impllcatlont  of  an  Advocacy  Approach 

AtMHAME.  MoRSt.JD.JAMfsN  Hvht  J«  MS. 
KiiH.Nf  Wifur.iii.WD.ANDKoiMT  B.  Run.  PhD 


AMrwl:  ^  conlMkU  prospeclivr  %luti>  of  child 
abuse  «nd  nrg^cvl.  fiulurv  lo  Ihnvr.  MCidcnl%  and  poi- 
siMint^  im:liMlcil  tnptiicnu  and  257  oui|iaiicfii% 
AMiy  %i%  o(  UMierMl  inicrview  iifid  climcal  dau  demon- 
\iniied  Mgmfkani  differences  between  ca^s  and  con- 
irols  in  Nummjlive  indices  of  environmenlal  >\fts>.  in- 
cludini  hdUMng.  cmpkiymeni.  and  acce%«  lo  Mtcniial 
^rvices. 

The  iA«MiCMiion%  wilh  a  pcHlulaied  common  c«u\al 
underpinning  of  ihetc  iHne%te«  ariiie  for  a  broadened, 
ecokiftc  conceptualiialion  of  cliolofy  and  a  wider 
rai«r  of  preveniive  appruaches.  A  family  advocacy 




prof  ram  addresktnf  ihc  Mre%%  i%\uc%  and  uliliitng  com- 
munily  Ka\cd  individu^iU  %^a\  offered  lo  '''««nilie%  wilh 
pediairK  uicial  illne%i  and  lo  a  compariMtn  group.  In- 
direci  corrvboralion  of  ihe  impaci  tif  cnvintnmcnCal 
cn*i%  1*  indicaird  by  Ihe  prevalence  of  requeM%  for  lhi% 
help  in  inpailieni  catcs  of  abM%e  1^  per  cenO  i«nd  m- 
iCMion%  per  cenil  v%.  conirol%  M4  per  cenil.  Di%- 
criminani  funciion  regression  analysis  of  data  from  Ihe 
"^malemai  inlerview  demonstiales  stmilaniy  belwecn 
Ihe  ailnbMies  which  most  salienily  dcvcribe  ihc  abuse 
■roup  and  ibosc  which  describe  Ihe  users  of  advocacy. 
tAm.  J.  PuHic  Heallh 67:612-615.  1977) 


* 

CInM  ^>€  jnd  negleci.  jci  ideiHs.  pwsomngs.  »nd  W- 
uft  t«thnve  jre  lnumn  i«»fc-»e  f^lwl.  child  de*elupmenial. 
^ildenviruiMirtMtfijntccfdeni^  '  'We have yel. however. lo 
de»ckip  *  ralMMUl  h^^e  of  praciKt  Un  ihe^c  di\ordcr« 

The  child  iMI  iht  en»ironmenl  m^y  he  furgotlen  m  child 
4iu^  nrglcci  c^se  miiu^emeM.  because  the  diagiwMic 
l4iheK  "Abuse"  and  "negkci"  focus  ancntran  on  hurtful  aci% 
and  their  perpetrators  Oiiucal  apptoKhcs  lo  accidents.  po«- 
sontngs .  iind  f «lure  to  thrive  derive  from  imflicii  concepiuJ 
eiodeU  i>f  chimce  or  idMiMthic  bccurreiKe  w  Ihc  names  of 
Ihe^  "skKid\  iMae^^s"  They  fucuvclimcal  aUeniHin  on  the 
childS  symptom,  which  m^y  be  trexied  while  the  faimliii  Mid 
en»  irtmmenul  4n(ecedem\  ^nd  cuncomitaniN  of  the  symptom 
Mt  iBrnwrd 

In  iirdcr  i«i  develop  *  mure  nearly  ddc^te  illne%%  cU\fti- 
fkMton  Hhcmr      ihu  r»»«r  «if  disorders,  we  deM^ned  4 

'  Imkh  Iht  UrpartmtM  ol  M«ewiM  I  liiUf«<i\  HtfSfiU  Me*c«l 
(tiMffi  ■,niiii».*<rf«itDtftrt«»ii«flf  N*alrK».Mar>*dMeAc*l 
VHool  *J<tf»siffn«f«*»uii.»Dr  f  kH  Ne*be»eti  ttfttujr 
(•Mihiy  Dt»tlupiimt  «Hudv  CtMirfienS  Ho^d  M«e*c«i  I  tM«f .  M 
|iMtwueiA»fiiM.BmUifi.M  Dr  l4ofse«  AAiw^nrtw. 

family  DtMlup—iii  M)/.  m4  1U%«««li  Aiiocmm  m  P«*^ne». 
HM^m4  M«*cirf  School.  Mr  h»  <e  i%  I>f«liir  of  Pr«»»iMivc  M<4i- 
CM.  M4%%«hi»t«ii*  Dv^tmrn  ^  hMK  H9d\»4  Vt  ««t^  m 
Mtfituic«l  c  iMSMhjM  ¥mt\y  1  m  ior^m  Smey!^  hirfcswr  i4 
■«oM«liMK%  Hjrvjtrf  SfcKnA  ill  HcaMi  Ttn%  -nwk. 

imnte  tn  ihr  »««KiMi  Otccmlicr  tO.        wai  rcvMC^  Md  accc^ 
ra<  rijNKjiMia  J«iiti^y  10.  IS77  Xhts  tludy  wai  r*^Mtd  m 
Iht  l«7*  AiMMiaJ  MMiineDf  ihr  AmcrK«ilPMMK  H»«Hh  A^uK  irftHm 
m  MMffli  tt«Ah 
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controlled.  epMkmiokieic  Mudy  in  *hKh  »e  interviewed  560 
mother\  iind  revwwcd  medic 4I  dalaon  iheir  iliiMiefi.  Subjcvl 
children  were  under  four  years  of  dgr  Three  hundred  three 
cates  of  child  abute  and  neglect,  jccideiuv  pwviwing..  AfiA 
fMhire  to  thnve  were  mtiiched  00  age.  dhmc  ^uiu^.  aivJ  so- 
cioeconomic status  with  ii  compMnson  group  of  2^"^  children 
with  compir  jHy  Aute  illnesses  of  orgamc  origin 

A  maternal  interview  esplorfd  p«sl  and  presrnl  events, 
rvtffflies.  jnd  stresses  which  seemed  to  be^r  on  the  c^pacrty  of 
Ihe  child's  nurturing  contest  to  support  hts  gftrnth  and  pro ' 
tect  him  from  h^rm  The  central  hypothecs  was  that  ihese 
"social  Illnesses"  are  reMed.  and  that  their  common  etwkig 
K  underpmnii^  includes  important  elements  of  stress  in  the 
family  before,  during,  and  after  the  Nrth  of  the  child 

Of  puriiculw  interest  w  js  Ihe  impact  on  a  family  s  pr olec 
ti»e  cMpvciiy  of  stresses  originating  m  the  ptesem  life  cimtesl 
The  interview  focused  strongly  on  such  issues  *s  access  to 
esscniiiil  services,  including  housi(«g.  heiillh.  iiml  child  C4ie. 
and  we  were  fMrticul»riy  cnncemrd  l»  identify  sikmI  isi»Ij 
tion  of  families  *  We  were  not  wirprised  l«  hnd  jt  high  piev^ 
Knee  of  these  pioWems  in  the  families  M  children  hearing  the 
diagm«sis  of  whiM  abuse 

Hec^iusc  «if  Ihe  lj«gr  number  of  families «  hom  we  sei  ihii 
lo  mtervicvk .  wr  perceived  anethtc J  3i!ertmj  couW  wrpo^ 
siNy  Ignore  the  pn»Wems  whah  we  w4Hild  identity?  I)nI  wc 
have  a  respimsihilrty .  hjsing  hienlihcd  such  issues.  li»  iiftei 
help  to  Ihr  families  of  chiMicn  in  NHh  ihe  case  and 
paris«mr*up*'Weci»tfluded  ihaflhere*.isni»gcthn|j.iw,n 
friHnihi.'tfspiinsihilitv.and  so.viheniniervie*ks!»K  the  l^^tn 
ily  Development  Study  siaited  in  DecemKci  l"'^!.  we  al- 
heRan  1  familv  .ulVfH'acy  pfojiMm 

/U#»MJy»r.  \9r7  Vol  Ho 
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Druutcd  rrsiiiis  iif  ihe  inKr^iCH  %iiid>  jrr  rrpiH Ird  cl« 
where  '  In  ^nef.il  ihe  xuppiin  ihe  Ki^ic  hvf^Mhev^  ihai 
(i»>fcreniijl  (evclx  irf  hypiMhe^i/etl  Mre%NC>  ^ml  pcrMmjl  <»nd 
MifcMl  Mrrnfth^  cimfnhulr  lo  ihe  occurreiwe  m  '  prJiairK 
«kmI  iMne%%  Ihev  tndKMieih^l  child  .itni%e  t«  .i^stKuicd 
»iih  »riiHe  di^f^iniie^  hei*een  \ire**  dttii  ^trenfth  Ihjn  Ihe 
iHher  tllfie%%e^  MudieJ  ^  diwninifiiim  lum.  lMmtle%eltif«il  in 
tifMififiii^h  het»een  aNi^  jnd  iill  (Hher  <iifMiienu  %i(Miied 
flA'cil  imiM  weifhl  ihc  fiaio^rint  v4n»Ne%  h  receni 
mtue%  2*  *kn<.iielerh»»nx'  '»m<'<her  chiUl^ep.irjmm^  4i 
»eiHm*€hildhi»«Hlirn»iNexh«Mhem»«<hei  ^ife»chiWren  hi- 
tjther  iMet.  jml  7i  km      %Ulu>  M  ihe  Ijlhei 

nii«  i^fwr  Je^nhe%  ihe  unique  t|uJtt»c^  it|  ihit^  l.imi 
lie«  »hit  rei|iie«leO.  ^ml  received,  help  Iih  rnvirtmrnentjl 
|H«<Hem%  hienhhrd  In  ihe  ^tw^^  of  ihe  research  inirrvie»% 
The  MM  s.tmrle  b(*ntJined  niughly  equ^l  pritritniim^  i4 
pHliem^  whi»  were  nute  ^  lemMk  »hile  ^nd  niH)-»hile. 
ynder  ^  »\tf  IN  mmiih^  jnd  wtlh  4nJ  wiihtiui  puNh;I> 
j%MMed  meJivMl  iMymem  TV  iwiM***^^  Oi^htlv 
yuuf^r.  »iih  mure  iton  while  aod  pijblicly  <4^MsieJ  mnlicjl 
phiymeni  ih«n  Ihe  inpulienu 

One  huMlreO  l»eMy  imeof  Ihe  fmHher %  if«er>ie»ed  Jur 
int  lhi\  ^itMty  *.c«fi4etl  ihe  t^ler  jiJvtKMi  y  j^^ulMiice  Uh 
tine  owwe  imwe  ii(  iheir  currenl  rrt44em%  fhii^e  »hn  .iv^  er* 
cil  .MJ«iii..K  y  .i%M%l.ifKe  W'ete  di^inhuleJusrr  all  of  Ihe  tline^^ 
iMiefiwie^  The  4dv'(icjcv  piiup  incluJeJ  ^  fmfiher%  iH  in« 
p.iiicniH  jnd  71  imither^  id  iNHfMltenU 


I'Mmtly  jdviic^y  M  iiitervenlion  cufKCpi  which  wl- 
ijfe^%e%  preveiH-Jjy  life-cmMe^i  ptuNem\  u<  families  By 
vitMkiiV  111  j^sjre  jcce^^  10  e^^niial  %«rvice^  ihnuMng. 
he»llli.  chiU  core.  e4uc4lMiiul.  welUie.  jimI  I«mI.  fiw  ei- 
4m^t)  l^ly  WviiCM-y  eMk^vm^  ^^e^^ively  m  cftofiie^ 
ID  heller— Ihe  ecukigfC  vciimii  Iiw  child  renniif  jnd  lo  lokier 
Ihe  develufwieiK  jimI  funclMMiint  ^  adults  and  children  Ad- 
vucicy  «efvice%  devebi^  hy  iwr  Ingram  dti  mM  %«ek  lo 
rtf4^«  utlter  more  iradHioiul  Iikhh  v4  mxwI  iMertentMm 
Wt  4rc  cimcemed.  ihoufh.  lu  siimuUe  j  mure  ii|»piuprwle 
re^msc  in  our  ciMnlv*  nerdv  tnd  lo  liwce  mure  produciivtly 
Inm  Ihe  Ncr^ice  «yUf  m  M  iheir  benefti 

A  di%lificl.ve  €llJ/Mleri>lK  of  lomily  adviicitcy  4%  jn 
iMervrnlMMi  proce«\  iv  Ih^l  il  de^h  prmurily.  il  ikH  eulUMve 
ly  wiih  lheprp»Mi  *  Advuc^cy  1%  diMingui^hcd  Inm  mkuI 
casework  hy  Ihis  lime  uncnUiMM.  by  jn  orienlJiNm  lo  dire^i 
proviMMiuT  help  r^lher  Ihan  low  ardeffcclint  change  lhriHi|h 
coufHChUf.  aitd  hy  Ihe  advuctnev'  educaliaiul  and  perMm«l 
biM:hfniuiid%  Ad««  vlev  Mtd  no!  have  a  cuttofe  dere«  bu' 
mu%t  he  elTcclive  peofi'  lenmed  how  lo  deal  wilh 

children.  ^duHv.  pnire\WNMi^.  and  Kireaucrol^  in  a  rafitfc 
m%tiiulioii«  I  We  ei^i^td  and  inuncd  iwru  »uch  individuals  lo 
^rve  a\  ^«ucatc%  liw  lomdiev  whose  proHem^  were  idenli- 
IWd  in  the  corneal  id  our  revcarch  inlemew\  ) 

By  workup  with  fmrenU  around  ^pecilk  enviriHimenlal 
and  ^kmI  proWem^.  advucaie>  help  ihem  lo  develop  j  re- 
newed «nvc  id  pers<Mul  efTWocy  and  ciwintl.  and  parenl^ 
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ENVlHOM*rNT*l  rORReiATFS  OF  PErHATRfC  90CIAI  MNf  $$ 

begin  lo  >ee  ihcmvfKc*  m»i  .1%  p.inmu*  M*.limx  boi  4>  av'ive 
a|teni>.  heller  ahle  li«  i  iHiirtil  ihcM  ph\  xual  .ind  pxvchi>l««f kmI 
environmeni.  well  .1%  lhal  «>l  Ihcii  ihiMien  Ihc  r^in^ipul 
iti^>K  which  ihr  advm..iie%  wx  .ire 

1  Diiewl  .ind  inlen%i%e  coni.Ki  wilh  ihc  l.imiU  al  ihe 
Itmr  iA  irltfir.il  lhriHi|rh  honv-  umIn  lelephiw  wim 
lOkU.  and  nlKe  OkCe^MNlH^  Ihc  (»mIn  .hc  .iI  m dc- 
velitr  'I**  «'*r^n  .iihI  lru%lin|t  iel.ilii>nxhip  wilh  Ihe  lam 
iK  bi  to  dfliiV'  in  coniunvli«*fl  wilh  ibe  umilv  ibe 
ltiul%jrKl^^«»pci4  lhr.HhiK.«ieMn>(ii%enwnl  .indi'i 
ine^i.tNiNh  jdi>i%M*n  ol  i.iNk>  Mish  ih.ti  ihe  .uhicsr 
menliil  g«MK  will  iepre%cni  .1  nnni  (ffiHl  between  Ihe 
fomilv  .ind  ihe  od^i^au 

2  Know|edpeit(lhepciif>le  p<Hictc>.  .ind systems whibh 
.lie  a^ait.iNc  U*  .i^m^I  ^<lh  Ibc  l.imiiy  and  the  odvn. 
Calr^  in  iiwiU  ingibc  pntMems  w  huh  .ifTecl  l.imihe^  * 

).  iXiia  and  inrorm.itiitn  t(»fH.MC(l  in  Ibr  ^nuiNr  i4  help- 
ing  lamilie>  whuh  «..iii  be  fruited  and  generalized  m 
mdei  lo  \uppiKi  bro-Mlly  It^u^ed  elTnn>  Iim  in^iiiti- 
liorul  and  vki.iI  ch-ingc  ' 
During  Ihe  hx<\  lew  JavN  .dier  lelrrr.il  Ibe  advtKate 
keepvin  frequent  loucb  «iih  f.imilK^  boihby  lelephnne  and 
throuph  home  vimI>  ^>  a  reuilt  >•!  ihis  mlen^ive  cufHocl.  il 
(4len  bevivne^  apfirenl  ih.ii  ihe  pi«»Hem> !«»  whKh  families 
iniiLiilv  reque>i  4s>i>i.ini-e  <tfpre<^ni  imlv  ibr  rhy>i  immediate  i 
c*m^-c»nN  In  re  Nf^tndin^  l»«  ihe  r.mijt  «•*  i>>oe>  which  *t  idifn- 
Illy,  we  encouiogr  lamt!^>iii  uxe  .Hher  resources  when  and 
where  piKsiMe  vi  ih.ii  j  r*(o(r.icied  dependency  lelolMm^hip 
bclween  ihe  lamdy  and  ihe  .idstK-.iies  can  be  avoided 

Il  i\  well  10  nnle  lhal  all  during  iheir  work  wtlh  lamihe^. 
Ilw  advocal(>  preseni  ihem«clve>  a>  members  id  a  ho^ptlal 
'  team" .  ihe  uihvfs  bring  ihe  phy  sKian  providmg  Ihe  child\ 
medical  care,  ibr  nurse  and  m  many  but  noi  all  cas<>.  ihe 
MKMl  worker  The  adviKale  i>  intriiduced  lo  ihe  family  by  a 
membci  (d  ihe  clinical  learn  n«i  ollempl  i>  mode  to  maich 
advocale  and  famdy  im  >ek.  stwiul  clas>.  or  eihiMc  slalus 

The  famdy  adviwale  i>  seen  by  Ihe  hu^piial  grofe^sMmal 
%Uir  as  an  mMfralor  and  laciliuioi  who  does  nol  rel>  im  a 
viogle  method  rr  icchnique  id  iniei  venum  and  who  toikir^  hts 
or  her  approach  In  the  parlKuU  pr<ddem  .11  hand. 

Thu>.  while  a  le||rpbiine  wall  to  a  landlord  may  be  ef- 
fective in  having  a  famil>  ^  hr.il  resinred  in  one  sdualNm.  k  • 
may  heiitme  neccssat  y  m  another  ^iiuaiiim  10  secure  a  lawyer 
and.  subsequenllv.a  ciHirl  iwder  on  behalf  td the  family  Facb 
vttuaiMm  ba^  lo  be  appntockifd  with  ihe  knowkdfr  Ibat  there 
i\a  vasi  range  id  melbod^hml  lecbniqucv  as. liable  any  com- 
binaiiitn  id  whiehmay  ^uil  ihe  need>«4  a  spec  ihc  lomdy  while 
pmvmg  u«rles\  when  applied  i.i  .mother 

Advocacy  is  no(  sitlely  nmcrmed  wiib  smb  obfevlive 
meavure^  id  iMilcomr  a^  geiung  a  famdy  a  new  apartment, 
vocunng  legal  avsisiance .  or  finding  s<imeone  a  tob  While  il  is 
pnmanly  orienicd  toward  «ccuiing  goitd>  abd  servnes  for 
people,  advocacy  J  so  aim^  u*  proside  fafflilie\  and  individ 
uaU  wiib  il«  lechnn'al  and  p^vchidogKol  revwrces  lo  sidve 
Iheir  owp  priddem%  THe  steps  thai  the  odvivaie  takc>  to 
secure  a  new  aparlmenl  f«ir  a  family .  lor  e  sample  really  vtm 
«titule  a  learning  process  inr  1h.1i  lamily  a  proctfv\  wbkb. 
once  learned,  may  be  jtppiied  lo  seeking  s(dutNm>  10  other 
probiemv.  In  the  long  mn.  what  .in  indis  iduol  learnx  aboullits 
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4hiiii>  lo  cffrvt  vlunffc  in  hi\  o%kn  life  nvi>  be  «t(  tji  yrcjlri 
Mffiitk  Jiwr  llufi  the  ».'hjntc  itNcit 


I Ne litllii«^in|t  jrr t«i» r % jmpir \ i4  jJvoc jc >  in  < jmt^  M  %, 
hiii«J  It  K'tnj 

'  fiif         ^  4nd  her  v hihJ      >ecn  titr  their  iniful 
;  11  the  piinur^  vMC  vhnk'  Jtci  <in  ttrigiful  referf*il  lr«mi. 
!he  cmeqiriK^  rin>m,  inhere  her  old  h*h>  h^ 

l»kc  heen  >een  l.»f  nwrnu  irjHfiU  M>  A  >»n  4i^fy  >«Hinj 
«^iM«un  »h(t  immetlijiciv  beviMTiev  biHtile  i«mjrJ^thr  phy^i 
vMAc^timimngher  h4h>  When  he  <i\k^»;ert<im  quc%li«>n* 
him  her^hiMKMJvuihim^lt  ShC4i;vUH<%hiHh  (he  ph>MwMn 
jmJ'the  hii^ptul  i4  uia^t  pr«ctiv-c^  4nJ  tif  ^^intint  to  ukt 
<i«^.i>  her  child  The  iUkUh  k^rn^  %he  hvc%  ^kine  «itt)  her 
Kih\  in  4  diW  jfMrtmcnt  m  4  hiHiMiit  prtfKw  1. 1^  ^r»Hl  l«»  p\ 
«tut,  jital  (celv  ni«  t4ie  1^  dtung  <invthint  for  hei 

The  phy  vii'un  j%kv  jn  ^voc«itc  io^pr«ih  »Hh  the  mu(h 
cr  The  jiIv(k<iic  U\k^  »>th  her  jKmt  her  houMitf  fKoWrm 
jAd  also  jt  icfifllh.  jNmjI  her  c«MK(ins  4s  i  y«Hiiif  muther 
tiytng  to  nuke  4  lite  tor  her>eM  jimI  her  ihihJ  PIaas  arc  nude 
lor  J  hoine  vi>it  torvaluair  (^KtmthnuMng  In  jdditMirt.  the 
«hi>le  purpiHe  of  the  mtdn  ai  vi^t  is  talked  (Hit .  Mh  sides  arc 
understood 

a  lewh  of  thi«  meeting,  medical  treatment  is 
given  in  a  healthy  atmovr^ere  and  »nhei  priiWcmv  which  the 
mmher  feels  are  urgent  ore  addressed  The  family  is  helped  M 
get  4  better  ofMrlmem.  and  they  wsiam  coiiuci  with  the  dm- 

K 

(  Tm,»~  K  (hrc«  >ear-old  hoy  is  \e«n  in  the  hospital  s 
emergency  riiom  fof  head  cuntuvKHis  which  appeared  on 
caidMl  physical  e^amiiMtioA  to  have  heen  inlWcted  He  is 
hfought  to  the  iMispttal  h>  a  relative,  who  e«pl^m  that  the 
w  htkJ  folien  jnd  that  his  nH^hei  is  >ick  ^nd  afraid  lu  leave 
her  opanmem  The  child  is  admitted  tu  the  hospitjl.  where ^ 
signs  ul  peev  wus  troumia  4\  weU  as  a  minor  bleeding  dMihesis  * 
are  discovered  ^n  jdvucole  Asigficd  to  the  ctive  afldaUed 
10  cuurdifMie  he>ilh  cart  plans  for  tulh  child  and  fHolher 

<  ^Itemplv  to  coMACt  the  m«4her  vu  the  telephone  ore 
unvoccesvfHl.  so  a  home  vi^t  iv  mode  At  Home  a  «ad.  lonely . 
hugely  obese  young  mother  is  hnind  hving  in  abject  poverty 
on  the  seventh  floor  of  a  housing  pro^'t  m  Boston  The  ncigh- 
hi*lh^wd  vyrriiunding  the  pr4»ject  is  e«lreffi<ly  danger«His. 
with  a  h^  crime  rale  legendary  m  the  crty  The  building  itscll 
,  isinvrryun^amtarvandunsjifccurtditMin  The  child's  mmher 
says  she  is  in  pi»»r  heaHh  Her  obcMty  emburrasses  her.  and 
%he  IS  also  afraid  to  go  to  the  dtictor  because  youths  in  the 
neighborhood  have  threatened  U>  break  m  to  steal  the  l(«v 
btbn^i^s  she  possesses  She  says  that  a  relative  hurt  her  buy 
and  that  she  is  very  cuncrmed  but  does  mrt  know  ti»  »hom  to 
gu  ftirltelp 

Workup  in  conjunclHin  with  a  state  proteitive  servKC 
s4Kial  wofkei  wl^ivoncentratestmlhemolhef's  rcljtionsbip 
to  her  child,  the  advocate  obtains  a  commitment  friHn  the 
Housing  Autlktrtty  to  irkicate  the  family  irt  an  adequate  and 
safe  e»vironmenl  this  is  jci. (Hnphshed  after  weeks  »»f  ottiv 
ivm  agamvt  the  bureaucratic  resistance  of  iitcal  housing  <4Tt- 


cials.ind policies  Ounnttthisiime  o^crienhoois.tiespeMin 
conjunction  «vith  the  Mvial  «viKhei  ind  .isommumty  health 
nurse  in  a  Hxnt.  c;iiKdinated  clforl  to  hi'lp  ihr  mother  meet 
b.isic  nggds  and  lespitnsihiltits 

iewh:  V^hen  this  family  no^^d  mio  thtu  iie«>  .<p.itt' 
mem.  thennHher  ente»edhiHh  a  i>c«v  enMn.nincni  .»rHl 
peftiidtif  undersiandiny.indcomp<tenvv  iiKKin«»Alrd^c  md 
III  act  ««  her  and  hri  child's  needs  <fncc  the  Kmnlv  «V4^ 
lesituaied.  H4*is  weie  mode  «vith  the  niothri  toenioll  hei  son 
in  a  child  development  prtigum  jnd  ti»  rfi.ci»«'  continuing 
medical  care  through  a  hospiul  ,.|inK  vkhvrc  ,iils«K.itcs  .uc 
based.  Ms**,  the  itHKhei's  imn  meJKjl  pntWcms  »<ic 
treated  Thiee  vtj«s  bier  the  child  is  phv^u.illy  *fll  .ind 
de^etopmentjMv  noifittl  His  nN»thri  h.i'.  lost  j  i.iinsideMbk 
annvunl  i»l  a  eight  jnd  she  is  j  h.tppici  pel  mir  I  hcie  h  js  been 
no  luithef  .ibux  <K.C4si«inally  wihen  pn»Mcm  Mtujti«tns 
arise  %he  «iil  call  discuss  them,  and  .iv  t  jppropiMtcIv  itn  bet 
own 


ihytim  tn  rChunn  tvnytu  \  ot  tht'  L  \t'r\ «»/ 

In  order  to  ga*in  a  hetlei  undersijmlinn  t.n.ti»r^  m 
solved  in  a  m»>ther's  accepting  the  ortei  ol  .KlsoL.icy  within 
the  c«HMevt  ol  itur  study  dis4:riminjni  luncHons  similai  to 
those  used  to  identity  whaf.K'teristKsol  the  s  jrious  ptdMiiK 
social  illnesses  «vere  calculated  lo'disimguisb  between  the 
advocacy  and  non-advncocy  groups  hK  the  ^nttic  vimplctil 
^  intervie»v  j  moderate  am»Hint  i4  dts,.rimin.iii  »n  was 
achieved  (R  Ml  llf  the  121  mothers  wh«i  mode  use  ot 
^vocacy.  A3  *vere  parentv  »il  children  with  pedutnc  mkijI 
•llness  iiif  *vh«»m  H»  were  cases  »if  child  abuse  ,»nd  neglecti  .ind 
W  were  parents  ol  childien  in  the  s«>mparison  Ki«Hip  fhey  are 
characten/ed  m  lelation  to  the  gr«Hip  whuh  did  n*»t  leque^t 
^viicocy  by  these  attributes  0  short  dui.ili«»n  ol  present 
marriage.  2*  pr«)blems  with  housing  iplumbinif.  elei-tiKity, 
heating,  telephone,  repaus).  U  pfoblems  *tth  i.hi|d  rcinng 
ifeeding,  sleeping,  disciplmeh  and  *\ short  lesidtfn*.^  .ti  prcs 
ent  address 

All  of  these  variables  entered  the  fegresMi»n  tfnu.iti.m  at 
the  ^  per  cent  \n  greater  sigmhcaiKe  le»el  t  he  xei.i»nd  and 


TAiLl  1-ChMrttrttiw    0»tr»  •!  Ad^i«e«ey  ••nrtew' 


OiapaM^ 


N     MO  N     303  N  ?S7 

M    3t  n    n  R  39 

(i)Sbo«\dweii«n     (ilSeooustfouHM  n) 
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chMf«anr^9 
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I^HVIHONMCNTAL  COIIflCLATCS  Of  PCOtATAtC  SOCIAL  ILLNESS 


ihird  Mt  iiMlK-jfivr  thr  ivpe^  v4  fViiMrm^  »ttH  »hKh  «Hir 
4d«tK4CV  «<r«K:r^  Ur^h— him\inf  ^nd  whiU  cjrr  The  Nrvt 

«kiii;(-^^uv«r%t  ihr  pii%%iKlr  ahsciwr     ^up|iitrl%  ncnktl  In 
iiifw  »tthrnvir(wm«iH;ilpr«t^4«m^  Thr^c  f>Adinc^  arc  %imil4r 
Ut  tlH>^  rtp^f tn  i< frtorr  virr%v  Mi^irv  tfthich  uf nitk;difMl> 
Ji^limniisli  pnlijir*'  mWuI  Hlnr%%  liitfn  Ihr  ciXDfDinvtfi 
juJ  »hich  jir  PiiriK-uUI>  pit%rr1ut  ttw  ihr  vhild  ibuNT 

Whrn  dlH'rlmtrunttllm;lMW^  »rrr  run  s<pNf  jirlv  »iihin 
Ihr  iiHVttirflt  jiiJ  twfrwiitrni  jilviKiKV  mm  jdviKJO 
frt«uf\  OiphiU  hifhrr  diMirimifuinirt  iKhtcvrd  IK 
fiw  ififMiirflU  R  J**  l»H  (HitfVMirfM%i  Thrrr  mjv  j  dtf 
irrrncr.  himrvrr  m  Ihr  v^irijMcv  fMrnnf 
r«|UjlNW^  AiroNN  Ihr  frnwp^  \«kmf  thr  fiwr  «jrMH«^ 
Ih^l  rnirrrd  ihc  Uisv'nimiufii  tufKUw  tm  ihr  liif^l  vimpir 
khiU  ir  jnnf  pritMrm^jnd  %lmr1  Jih^I'iWi**  pfr^ni  mjnufr 
vh4iji.irM/«d  Ihr  tfif^ltrnl  u%rr*  ti4  .tJviK.KV.  •hilr  fri»h 
lrm%  «ktlh  hiHiMng  M  ^hurl  Uur^tHm  jI  prr^rm  jMrt^^  »rrr 
i.hjrjvirnvtN:  iM  iiuip4licniu«<r^t44dvtx'.K'v  irTr%prv'ii«r  H 
»hrihrr  ihcir  chiUrrn  »rrc  cbvMhcJ  tt>i  MinIv  purpi»s«^  in 
Ihr  MKtJti  Mlnr«<k  c     or  >n  the  womfstriMtn  pnup  * 

^ddMimuJ  varijMr^  rnirrrd  Ihr  JmnminjfM  fum^lMm 
iiif  iniMlirnK  jmJ  tiiroutp  itirnl^  Anmnn  inrwiiirni%  ihr  hr^i 
%.irMMrlMriMrrlhc  rqujiHm  wrjv  jhiMiirv  nl  s<rhHi%  IrmiMc^ 
m  Ihr  vhfWhMNl  of  ihr  nkMhcr  ihrnUn  htwnr  hi^  muhiliiv 
ot  <llnc^«  m  t jmiiv  >  ^mnf  ouipaitcfilv .  under rmploymrnl  i4 
thr  I.Mhrr  »  jv  jn  «ddrt>tifi«l  divtiAfMi^hing  jlirihuir  i4  miKh- 
cr^  whii  Jvvvptrd  4dviK-Jv'>  ^imvCv 


V^r  '  'rrpiri  thrsr  tdtn|^%  lo  mrjn  thjl  ii^rrv  i4  4dv>i< 
vA.>  j«  A  MiRrr'ev  rn%  ininmcnt  jI  jAdUmilMl  ^irc^^r^ 

%im«Ur  III  irij^  which  jrr  invitlvrd  in  iht  rtH)44»f>  o4  prdMtrK 
uitul  ilinc^^  jnd  tKit  thr«  nM>  Hv  jvMKUtrd  »ith  ruk  of  khiM 
4h)^c  in  Ihr  mdi^idiMl  A  srn%iii«r  diMiu^^ion  i4  ihr 
mtdtun$  iiC  Mrrv%  m  khild  jhu^c  hv  Strrk  rmpltJM/c^  it^ 
impiHljfK-r  hut  »4fn«  jfjtnvi  Miitvrrly  \imp<rfurfiiul4iiimt4 
V  ju^  iMl  tHfx  X  ( Hw  muvt  jImi  cMivHirr  thr  pcrMmil  NK'k 
fmund  (4  Ihr  iMJividuji  rs^^^'ulK  r  jrlv  chtUhtKtd  jKin^  iu 
nc|l«ci.  »hWh  nuy  pfrdivpu^elothrusr  u4  'Aurrwiimjvj 
mcjnviiC^uMem  stdvinf.  avcu.npinicd  h>  jljck>4rmpjihv 
liHiiihrr  hunun%  jdimihi^hcd  ihiliiv  jnd  impitvrrivhrd  icp 
rtl^tirr  loct>pr  wriih  virrw.  jnd  j^ulncrjhtlilv  inihrr^jmplrv 
»4aiife%tio«and*»ol»ncrf  re^«nlfd^v  mmtiv  amlLulturr  "  " 


iu«imm<ai  pfiiHtm%  i%  undoyMrdli  iCrtlrd  K      tiii  Iu^hm  .rf  irn 


Kn«irt«ftmrfiljl  fiHvr%  jprc.n  Iriwn  thr<<  UjU  Iu  r^rri  j 
ptmriful  impjci  iw  l4mil<%  KHh  ihi<%«  »hi»sr  chiUrrn  hrji 
\iffi%  ot  prUiaIrK  mkmI  ilNKv%.  4nd  Ihitsr  »i(h  i^hrr  .M.ulr 
mrdic'l  ^itddiiiitn^  M  .l^  il  jprcjT%  ihr  toim^r  iriitup  %u(lris 
ffwtrr  ^  »r  muM  pjy  hrrj  A  stninsrliny  jpf>f(KM,h  »ili  n»i 
sulhit  tHcurr  Ihr  Ijck  i>i  Jt>iC^^  inr%«<niMl  <.rr«K-r%  Mmpiv 
III  jllrihuir  thr  invirtwrnrnijl  pr(iHcm%  lo  thr  pjiriMv  (4 
IhcNT  children i%i(*  'N.(mr  Ihr  tKlim  l^jmil^  4dvoc<*».\  Jt 
Ihr caW level tjnworkeffei'tivelv  loreduve  vlre%v(ifi|iiulinf 
tn  Ihr  life  ctWieM  ^nd  i«i  li^ler  j  f jmH>\  jhiliiv  lo  iiiih/e 
vervK'evtiif  lUvhiUren 

We  uNKludc  that  f.imiiy  4dMK-.KV  hj%  impiirt^ai  pie 
veiHive  iniflK4lHW%  In  our  enlhluM^m  tin  ii%  ^ucce^^  ihr 
mdiMdujI  »ith  whuh  »e  hjve  »nrked.  h«mr^er  »e 
l^y5^er  loKr  mindful  111  Ihr  cieit  i|iimKci%  ,4  khiUrep  •ind 
fOTHte^  »Hi»  Mt  deprived  M  r%venli.tl  rrMHlr^e^  fo  Jlldle^^ 
Ihr  »hi4e  pupulnum  in  need  »ii|  ir<|ttiir  KMh  Wgrr  M.jk 
epnlemuiliific  dm;iimrnijiitin  jnd  .tdMK..K'v  ti>r  chjnfe  M  in 
siMuiiTMUl  4nd  fitvernmenlJ  kteU  "  " 

MFIRfMCft 

*«IIK%  44  4U  |«iW 
:  Kort  H  S  laihiiri«Mlirtvcjnd(«i«ltmuft J^Jvl1«(lAuhm  Km 

J        (  hikJ  im  «l  IW*  . 
\  Sfhtfpti       H  .  V»h«r^r  i   M    RKNin.Mi4  I  h  (  HtU 

heaklim  AmeiK  j  rim^rdj  iikNulfuNH  istlK  \  MiKwA  Mr 
■    Mnn^  f-uad  gujneflvHfAitH  juJ  SAiri«  M  :-r<  l^fi 

4  r»^«*»  S  VkmI  Mippttfl  jv  4  imidffMtH  i4  lifr  •Uir^^  f«»^h>> 

«MfMiK  MedKinr  »  ¥»  iv^ft 
^   St^tvtptt.l   H   Rrrd  R  H   IWmel.  I  H  .  Nt<lr  I  S  Ku 

irkhiKk  M  Prdi4i'KMM4litl«e%^  t»m4id*ii»in*^ vIj^m* 

h  I    H  I  mr  ^fl^•t^•«KJl^«rlJMcmw^t4t•l•fkp(«. 

iKf  VkiaI  (  J«»i>tk  ^*  4f< 

Milht  N  A  frMie»<Kk  Im  rtr^r«il»*«  cl»«ir«V  hc*»ih  d«m 
a»i«  (o  hr«lth  «r«ici«lifit  lilr  (^llrni%   Am  J  P^Hk  He«tlh 

ft  (  hiUrcii  \  Ilrtciiw  ^und  |>M(M^4iiJ  IMUi^jir  MiH  t^mni^ 

WjUunfio*!  RfWAivh  h>*tr»l.  IfH   «j4ii«ic(;m  IM  iH^'h 
**  Km«ci  J  1^  I  hiU  mI^ika.^  a  K'^pein^^  Am  i  <»»ih»» 

IU  Wmyri.  A  .(laibK  J  tcfii'^i  1^  I  l^iKduMfi  0  9 
I■ftill^r«lt^^  jnd  rffK>rfK>  (4  indtfrthni^hcAHh  JMlr^ifi  «  pr^di 
jiiKuolp«ltr«MJc^nK<il  Am  J  PuH  .HrjHhA^M^  I^T^ 

M  Me«W  h  >  VHi4mir  withm  Ihr  f«n>lv  (  hiM  Ahu««  a«d 
Nefkct  the  l^urnlt  4nd  The  (  omffitMult  eduN  ht  HeWti. 
R  ^  .  Krmff  i    H  ip       jmhnOfr.  MA  Hjilinrr  hiMiWi 

i:  RtJif  W  Bl^mincl^  ^M""        Y««»i  Rj«d»i*nMiiu»« 

n   M%('prfiiH.k.  V  J  «l^(K.Kt  A  nrtk  dimCfiMtHi  in  v^ul 

14  Miltei  (  A  S.iMfl*l%KJ»Wr^pwNfc  hc*»lh  A  'Jmrnrty 
Am  J  fuHK  Mr*lih     ^*  I'*"''  ^ 

f>i*  ^lutlv  taj*  %uppor1rd  m  pjn  J  ftjnt  fi»»m  ihc  HfRce  i4 
t  hiM  Dr^rltifmrfii.  Ilrr^nmcni  i4  Hrdfh  I  tius^lMM  aMt  ^rHdcr 
ihoKCl  <X  l>i  H  I4li 
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^'lJru,K.  h!  Ai.  r  M  si  hv  jci 

ALCOHOL  DRUGAUIISL  ANO  ML N  T  AL  HI  AL 1     ADM iNl S7  H A T  ION 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  EDUCATIOM,  AND  WELFARE 


Harch  20,  1978 


SATlwN*l   ,N-,THUT>  tit  MtNUl  MIAllM 
WU  i  I'JMCH'i  I  kSt 


H'XK.lUr    MARTli^Nl)   MK  20^57 


louitamumixtWKmmm 

Tel.!  301/AA3-3728 


Honorable  Jwi  H.  Schfu«r 

Chalman,  Subco«ilrt««.  on  DoMitlc  and 

IntamatloncI  Sclantlflc  Planning, 

Analyali  and  Cooperation 
U.  S.  Uuuaa  of  Rtpraa^ntatlvat  ' 
Sulta  2321  Raybum  Houaa  Office  Building 
Uaahlnftton,  D.C.  20513 

Daar  Mr*  8ch«M«r:  ^ 

Thli  la  In  raaponae  to  your  latter  of  Karch  6  In  which  you  had  i  ked 
that  I  Identify  the  laauaa  and  question!  pertaining  to  domcatlc 
•  violence  that  are  In  need  of  further  raiearch. 

^  Attached  ypu  will  find  a  Hating  of  the  eeveral  reiearch  lesuce 
^  and  queet lone  that  need  to  be  addreeeed. 

Let  mm  aieo  take,  chle  opportunity  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
other  ImW  dated  Match  6  thanking       for  ny  recent  appearance 
before  the  SubcoMlttee  on  Doaeetlc  jind  International  Scientific 
Planning,  Analyele  and  Cooperation.    It  wae  Indeed  a  pleasure  to 
teetlfy  before  your  SubcoMlttee  and  I  hope  the  Information  I  waa 
able  to  provide  will  be  of  eo«c  use. 

With  By  very  best  wlihes. 


Sincerely, 


V 


Saleea  A.  Shah 

Chief.  Center  ^or  Studies  of  Crime 
and  Delinquency 
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SoM  Research  Needs  and  Questions  Pertaining 
to  Domestic  Violence  i 


More  precise  epidemiologic  information  concerning  the  incidence, 
prevalence,  intensity  and  sequelae  of  violence  witWin  tho  family. 
(Thii  would  include  periodic  national  surveys  .designed  ro  determine 
changes  over  tittt  and  the  possible  relationship  of  such  changes  to 
.broader  social  developments  and  trends  in  our  society.)  « 

Longitudinal  studies,  preferably  using  prospective  approaches  and  • 
auccessive  cohorts,  designed  to  determine  more  ^rtcisely  the  effects 
(both  short-  and  long-term)  of  domestic  violence  on  the  victims,  the 
aggresaors,  and  on  other  members  of  the  family  unit.    Cohort  studies 
are  especially  important  in  order  to. avoid  the  biases  of  ascertainment 
when  only  selected  samples  are  studied. 

A  variety  of  knowledge  development  efforts,  cutting  across  various 
disciplines  and  research  approaches,  designed  to  improve  our  under- 
at4bing  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  violent  behaviors  more  genrrally 
aa  well  as  specific  forms  and  types  of  such  behaviors,  vi«.,  domestic 
or  intrafamily  violence.    Such  long-range  basic  research  can  provide 
the  knowledge  basa  that  could  help  to  illuminate  end  to  guide  a  variety 
of  public  policies  an4  intervention  practices. 

Broader  studies  of  family  functioning.    For  example,  traditionally  the 
family  took  responsibility  for  child  care,  socialization,  care  of  the 
elderly  and  handicapped,  and  related  economic  maintenance.    What  are 
the  family  at^titudes  and  values  toward  these  traditional  responsibili- 
ties now?    And  how  do  changes  in  these  attitudes  and  values  affect 
family  breakup  and  intrafamily  violence?    Of  especial  interest  might 
be  violence  toward  children  and  the  elderly. 

What  kinds  of  violent  interactions  are  taking  place  yithin  the  home? 
What  are  the  interrelationships  between  them,  e.g.,  between  spouse 
abuse  and  child  abuae:  between  child  abuse  and  sibling  abuse?  Does 
violence  between  certain  family  members  encourage  violence  at  a  later 
time  betwefn  other  family  members?    To  what  extent  and  under  what 
circumatancea  does  violent  behavior  in  one  generation  tend  to  repeat 
itself  in  the  next  generation? 

What  are  the  changing  relationships  of  the  family  with  support 
institutions  of  church,  school,  and  work?    And  how  do  these  changing 
relationships  affect  domestic  violence?  .Relatedly,  how  can  social 
support  systems  for  the  family  -  especially  the  more  disadvantaged 
and  vulnerable  families  -  be  made  more  effective? 
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A  variety  of  ttudiea  of  the  general  aa  well  aa  various  ^•P^i^^c 
factor*  affecting  the  nature,  incidence,  and  neriouaneaa  of  violent 
interactiona  within  the  fwily.    -^e  kinds  of  factors  to  he  investi- 
tated  would  include:     (i)  Major,  aocietal  values  pertaining  to  the 
uaea  of  varloua  fonsa  of  violence  aa  a  neana  of  reaolving  conflicta; 

(ii)  Ralifibua  and/or  oth*r  major  yaluea.  beliefs.  affiliation«  and 
practicea  of  the  family  unit  anH 'of  major  reference  groupa; 

(iii)  f-ily  atructure  and  tite;  (i^v)  Claaa  and  ethnicitv;  (v)  Living 
circuMtancea  and  economic  and  rtlateH  atreaa;  (vi)  Uae  of  alcohol 
and  other  druga;  (vii)  Nature  and  extent  of  physical  and  mental 
illnaaa  among  family  membera  -  eapecially  those  involved  19  violent 
interactiona;  (viii)  Felationahip  of  particular  "life  events  affect- 
ing the  family  unit;  (ix)  Ownerahip  and  availability  of  firearms  and 
other  waapona;  (x)  Mode*  of  diaoipline  and  aiiperviaion  uaed  in  child- 
raaring  and  apecific  competenciea* and  akilla  in  child  care  ^nd 
•>a^«n^^««"  functiona;  (xi)  Specrific  family  values>noriii»  and  ^ 
practicca  regarding  the  uae  of  phyaical  punishment  as  a  tiajor 
diaciplinary  lK>de  in  child-rearing,  etc. 

Phyaical  aaaau)ta  and  battering  within  the  family  need  to  he  viewed 
and  atudied  wichin  the  broader  context  of  conflicta  and  stress  within 
the  family  unit.    Attention  also  needs  to  be  given  to  the  effects  of 
•  chronic  conflicts,  reaultant  verbal  and  psychological  abuae  ^nd  atress. 
and  the  effecta  of  au«h  experiencea. 

More  detailed  an*  apecific  studiea  ahould  be  aimed  at  better 
underatanding  the  aocial-paychological ,  ecological,  and  aituational 
aapccta  of  interperaonal  violence.    For  exampW,  the  preciae  aequenttal 
interactiona  that  lead  to.  maintain,  and  help  to  escalate  the  frequency 
and  intensity  of  vioftnt  behaviora.    Of  equal  and  perhapa  even  more 
importance'la  the  need  to  alao  atudy  the  variablea  that  serve  to 
inhibit  and  to  reduce  the  frequency  and  intenaity  of  violent  inter- 
actiona . 

I«aaa7fh  concerned  with  the  development,  ^eating,  refinement,  nnd 
the  ayatamatic  raplicationa  of  varioua 'aervicea  and  intervention 
afforta  aimad  at  tha  prevention,  remediation,  amelioration,  and 
traatmant  of  violent  bahaviora  and  their  conaequencea.    "Hiat  ia, 
v«.naa4  to  know  mora  praciaely:    What  typea-of  individual,  with  / 
what  particulate  typaa  of  needa  and  problems,  aeen  to  reapond  heat  ^ 
to  what  apecific  typaa  of  aervicea  aa  provided  by  what  typea  of 
counaalora  9t  tharapiata? 

In  order *that  there  be  adequate  and  more  accural  •  aaaeaament  of  the 
demonatrated  benefita  of  the  wide  range  of  aervicea  and  aupport 
ayatama  provided  for  victims  of  doa^atic  violence  (e.g.,  battered 
wivea),  it  ia  moat  important  that  aome  uniform  reporting  and  Jata 
collection  ayatema  be  developed..  Such  aystematic  evaluation  of  the 
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ef fectivtnett  of  services  is  most  essential  in  ord^r  to  facilitate 
efforts  at  further  refinement  and  to  develop  service  modclii  for 
wider  use. 

12.    Studies  designed  to  facilitate  the  identification  of  "high  riskV 
families  (as  veil  as  of  *'high  risk*'  individuals  vithin  such  family 
uniCs)»  in  order  more  carefully  to  target  preventative  servicies. 
(The  term  preventative  services  is  not  being  used  here  to  refev*  only 
to  psychotherapeutic  and  other  mental  health  interventions,  but  is 
used  more  broadly  to  include  $  vide  range  of  social  support  systems 
snd  services  that  might  be  provided  by  a  variety  of  health,  mental 
health,  and  social  agencies,  as  veil  as  by  various  "self-help" 
groups . ) 

Research  it  also  needed  to  elucidate  vhy  certain  families  at  seemingly 
high-risk  for  involvement  in  domestic  violence  do  not  display  such 
behaviors  . 

1}'.    fiveluetrve  research  to  assess  the  effects  of  various  public  education 
#  '     «n4  rmXtted  efforts  designed  to  facilitate  prevention  and  other  improve^ 
r-v     tenta  ttith  respect  to  the  problem  6f  domestic  violence. 

:%^,.    Kes*#Tcb  Chat  will  facilitate  early  detection  of 'domestic  violence 
V  ^^^by >hiealtb  csre  providers,  as  well  as  the  delivery  of  primary  preventa- 
i^,>vfi#«  aervices  by  such  providers  and/or  allied  services  (health,  mental 
-l^tth  and  social  services).    An  important  contribution  of  such  research 
vill  He  an  increased  understanding  of  the  key  roles  that  general 
hot|>itals  (especially  emergency  room  services) »  private  physicians, 
etc.  csn  play  in  the  early  detection  and  prevention  of  domestic 
violence . 

15.  Research  focusine  on  the  study  of  regional,  cross-cultural,  and 
cross*nationa1  v^Hriations  in  the  incidence,  prevalence,  nature, 

f    seriousness,  and  the  handling  oT  domestic  violence,  as  well  as  with 
regard  to  violent  behaviors  more  generally. 

16.  Research  that  is  designed  to  test  empirically  various  assumptions 
underlying  a  variety  of  longstanding  public  policies*  legal  doctrines, 
anH  related  practices  related  to  the  topic  of  domestic  violence.  For 
example/  legal  notions  and  doctrine  regarding  the.  child  and  wife  as 
"properties"  of  parents  and  husbands,  respectively;  the  balance  that 
is  coamonly  drawn  by  courts  between  the  rights  of  children  and  those 
of  the  parents;  snd  the  differences  in  the  rights  accorded  to  women 
and  to  men  in  the  marital  relationship. 
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«17.    Studies  focusing  on  "uter*-oriented"  disteaination  and  utilisation  of 
r«tearch  findings  in  ordtr  to  increase  their  itipact  on  practices 
^(atrvice  delivery »  training »  etc.)  and  policies  relevant  to  the 
•  probUn  of  domestic  or  intrsfanily  violence. 


Ssleem  A.  Shsh.  Ph.D. 
Chief,  Center  for  Studies  of 

Crine  and  Delinquency,  DSMHP/NIMH 
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Cultural  •nd  Social 
OrganitatioMi  Influancai 
on  Violanca  Batwaan 
Family  Mamban, 
^Ulumy  A.  StntM 


ll  ii  oNloMiif)(  10  tfiiok  pC  ^yiAcil  violtMi  Mionf  fsMjiy  iMiMbtfi  it 

NiPPvMip  ■llf9^VPII|r«  MM  wIMII  N  W  llippVII«  M  VfVflf  1119  IVIMl  01  VHIV 

irfti  ft  itiioniwiliy  of  tfw  twwNM.  wtft ,  if  diiM  who  wof  t»  to  it.  Mtlmof 
Item  i^tvi  M9Mi  to  W  cofTtci*  LtivlRf  nMt  w  io4  rtoitt  phyiteil  ifpftiloo 
owofi  iMo^  bflitfy  ownhtvi  owt  oilio  iluii  N  occofi  moo^  ofliit^ 
iitnown.  piiluiiOim  yoriiioo  of  <!•  fwrily  «  >  ttMioi  >0f  Hiliow  mwi 
10  %fftf  10  fvffy  Ibffo  of  fkplak  ikkmm  fmm  ilifi  lo  toitoit  mi  wmim.  It 
nn*  Mioi  101  lo  oi  pRjFvm  viomiw  ofiwtio  loioNjr  himoooii  ■  w  wmmf  lo 
•cm  at  MM  poM  «R  «M  Hfo  cycb  diM  ii  CM  It  hM  10  ^  alMM 
rtiis  to  iM      *M  M  vtolMiit  Ii  at  IM  « trpiai  of  f Mtty  M 


Pot  r^TfoMt  of  UHi  iHniMin.  imi  vIoIiom  ha  MM  m  M  of 
fliyiteii  fWct  Miwio  faioijr  limihin.  IM  4oti  ooi  Miy  dw  kmpottuum  of 


> 

1 10  *•  Umitf  Mil  itf  looM  of  oioio  violtoct  itto  My  oHmt 
McW  iiliiloiiiip.  i»  antfaHa  ifytaco  thai,  •tth  ma  Mcay Hom, 

kari^  aHMhtt  afalMl  aooikaf  tta  ||h  laiall  of  lodalhr  iMnitd  mo  aodalir 
paiiaiMd  Mavlof.* 

lhaaa  lUltiiiMii  tiHI  ha  4ocoMiaia4  laiar,  hoi  lha  piloiafy  pmfm  oClMi  ^ 
Aafiat  ll  lA  Aoor  iwaflicii  af  ailtortl  aMiaaiai  yadaniioo  oMrligi  aiii  dii 
>  VMMca  haioM  faii%  flKoAata  Ii  «m4  w  lUoMnia  cohonl  aoi 

» It  ll  M  Mfact  of  f Mriir  hihavlar  iwi  ii  oot  «o4]r  iMo^ 
of  «  haloi  aaaUhf  pMaiMi.  h.li  hofa4  tfMl  IN  aowllv  of  Ml ««  oMlM  *a 

lof  *iiidiiyao4iMCMlioatoo*afMrf(rMi4MMio         '  &  |f 
dMity  tliM  voiM  ha  lha  caai  arfih  Moai  otfut  aipacia  of  iMiity  hfhortaf •  ^  ^ 
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oihe?  dottly  related  behdvion.  A|peition»  for  example»  ii  cloiely  rebted  to 
fioicflcf .  But  there  are  many  ways  to  bt  aggressive  The  use  ofpliysical  force  ii 
only  one  of  Ihem.  Ont  can  be  excruciatingly  Cruel  without  ever  lifting  a^flnger. 

If  that  is  the  cate»  why  mtrici  the  ditcuuion  to  physical  violenct TTt.ert  ait 
grvtfal  reisons.  Fint,  a  somewhat  narrow  and  specific  focus  is  needed  for  clarity 
and  precision.  Seamd,  violenct  is  a  much  neglected  aspect  .of  family  behavior. 
Iherefore,  some  of  the  material  on  violenct  presented  to  illustrate  cultuni 
influences  may  also  be  of  interest  for  its  own  sake.  Third,  ¥ioknce  is  of 
Hemendoui  lmportai\ce  tn  understanding  the  family  (Steinmttt  end  Straua 
197f).  fouffli.  as  already  noted,  the  novelty  of  looking  at  physical  violeooe 
between  family  members  on  bring  into  Aarper  focus  the  influence  of  cuhunl 
bctoes  and  also  the  limitationa  of  such  a  perspeciwp. 


Tktjiilfctpt  ofCuituit 


When  we  talk  about  ''cultuial  influence**  we  are  really  Itlking  about  causes.  So 
^  the  topic  of  this  chapter  uanslates  into  the  question  of  the  extent  to  whidi 
culiure  causes  t^olence  between  family  members.  Before  that  question  can  bo 
answered,  we  must  flrst  be  clear  about  what  culture  k^^ 

The  term  culture  means  something  roughly  similar  to  aocfef  hirtdiiy.  TUi  ia 

'  ftm  tout  legacy  of  past  human  behavior  that  is  effecUve  in  the  present-that  lg» 
what  is  avaUable  tp  be  learned  from  others  (Williams  1910).  That  covers  a  vast 
domain  ranging  from  how  to  hold  a  spodn  or  uy  the  word  fither  to  the 
oompteAities  of  matrix  algebra.  So  a  great  deal  of  the  culture  of  a  society  is  nol 
.^^nfi  interest  to  those  conctmed  with  understandingithe  family.  ^ 

/^^'TTm  atfiect  of  culture  that  k  of  direct  interest  to  those  concerned  with 
V^VVerstanding  the  family.  Is  what  are  c^d  sockl  norrm.  A  aodal  norm  is  g 
prescription  of  what  Is  correct  to  do  wKirn  intending  with  another  person.  For 
Ihese  norms  to  be  cuirurwl  isorm^  they  must  be  prewrtptions  that  are  sfl»rerf  by 
the  sodety  or  sector  of  a  sociejy  in  which  the  behavior  takes  place.  They  must 
also  be  rules  of  behavior  that  are  kknedfrom  othfft 

V  It  b  the  cultural^iio^ms  that,  in  large  part,  account  for  differences  betweeia 
the  family  plienu  oTpeopk  in  different  societies  and  in  different  subgtoupa 
within  one  sociuy^(for  example,  differences  between  sddal  classes  or  between 
groups  such  as  French-speaking  and  Engjish-speaking  Canadians). 

There  are  cultural  norms  regulating  almost  all  aspectt  of  family  life*  Piey 
provide  a  blueprint  of  the  behavior  appropriate  for  husbands*  wives*  chOdren, 

'  grandfathers;  in  fact,  for  etch  of  the  relationships  within  a  Csnily.  Tliusi  the 
culture  contains  norma  specifying  such  things  as  hew  marrlagn  art  to  be 
moged(aifil»  if  necessary*  diaadhed).  who  ia  to  be  regarded  u  a  member  of  die 
ftmily«  what  actKUiei  a  husbMtd  should  carry  out  in  itlation  to  the  wife  ai:^ 
V  ilcgverai,howdUldifn.shouldb0bfou#itiip;attdaoon. 
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UiritaitoM  orCikMl  DtltnriniM 

Tht  diflicuhy  with  iht  i4ti  of  cultural  iionm  as  mim  of  fviiily  bthavior  ii 
#iit.  if  ttktii  liicfiUy,  It  mtam  that  all  Cufiiliti  within  a'|iim  aodaiy  can  bt 
axptctfd  to  Mnva  in  iht  Mine  amy.  OMotnly  that  It  not  tha  wqr  ihinfi  Italy 
aM.  Evtry  family  ii  in  lomc  waymniqua.  llMiffoif .  avtn  thou^i  cultnit  doai, 
on  Mkropfrar^.  tmify  Hfa  k  Mka.  it  it    from  tha  whob  ttocy .  To 

i«im4  OMt  tha  ttory  m  mm  aontidar  at  laatt  two  oihai ^etarminantt  of  what 
foat  on  hi  tha  Cunily.  TIm  am  tha  pataotaUtiaa  of  lu  nianAafa  and  tha  wi^ 
fiunly  andthatoctetyamoiianiaad.lotficanniyfaiday^^    of  ihacuitwt 
and.  aa  wll  ha  Aown  laiar »  cm  asm  pmmita  which  am  contradictofy  to  tha 
cakinlnoraM. 


For  moat  Horth  Anwricantp  tadMdual  ^cholotkal  tratu  am  tha  Aral  thhigt 
iiat  coma  to  nind  whan  atkad  for  an  axplanatlon  of  tooia  hahaH6r.  Suppom, 
far  anamyla>  diat  wa  wara  to  atop  a  man  l^  tha  tiraat  and  daacrlba  a 
hypothaiicnl  family  Im  whkh  tha  wifa  throwa  iMnp  at  tha  hii*and«  If  wa  than 
aUad  for  a  fuatt  m  to  why  tMa  happcnad,  dia  chancat  am  axtrtmr|y  |ood  thai 
hi  would  my  mmtthlnf  aboot  tha  wifa  baing  an  av«aiim  or  itneontrollad 
parton  or  tha  husband  haini  a  httaochiai.  ftftonality  tralu  auch  mlham  aA 
hnportani,  but  (h»1i«  noted  thit  fkt)  lhay  wH  maaift  Httk  attention  from 
hem  on.  Ihlt  h  parly  beaum  pqrcholo|ical  factoia  am  almady  a  firm  part  of 
our  natural  way  ofr  ihiokini,  and  theiffom»  them  la  little  need  to  take  tpaea 
arfaint      iMr  baportance.  Howamr,  the  unique  .Ming  a  aocMoiitt  caal 

^  oonirtbuta  to  an  um  imtandlni  of  the  fmrily  la  to  point  up  and  IBiMmm  cultual 

^  and  other  todaltlruttumlinfluencM  on  the  family* 


JbcW  Opwlmlioiiaf  A^/hfenoo 

What  am  them  other  aodal  atructumi  biflt  jncat?  IBay  am  what  aodotoiitta 
rMually  call  aadtf  crgmitwioml  influancea,  Slocbl  oipnlsation  meant  the 
patiem  of  rektioprfiipi  among  InditMualt  and  (»mon|groupi*how  the  parti  am 
related  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole. 

Soma  aapactt  of  vxlal  oiganlaatlon  am  dkfaiad  by  the  culium,  but  maiqr  am 
not.  Whether  or  not  It  b  pitacrfhad  by  the.ctthum,  each  atpact  of  aodal 
.  orpnimtlon  hm  contaquencea  that  am  dhidnct  from  tha  cultural  influencea.  For 
eiampla»  a  ftmOy  m^t  con^hi  one,  two»  three*  fouTi  or  eight  children.  Ihem 
ait  o^tiiml  ^MmT*  ^peciiyiog  how  many  diUdian  one  dmuld  ham.  lha  curmnt 
mlddMam  rutm  land  to  ipeoliy  two  or  thma  chldmn.  Anyone  who  hmno 
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children  findt  himself  under  coniideiaWe  cuUural  pressufc  lo  produce  lome,  and 
viyont  who  has  nany  It  under  timibr  pressure  lo  stop  at  that  puini.  The 
prenuif  ii  often  subile:  "Why  donH  you  have  any  childrenr'  or  ••How  comt 
you  have  tU  children?*'  Bui  subtle  of  not,  the  social  pressurel  to  conforn  to  this 
aspect  of  middle-datt  norms  do  exist  and  most  of  us  do  follow  the  rules  of  the 
culture.  .  ^ 

Now,  llie  fact  that  there  ta  one  child,  two  children,  three,  four,  six,  or  eight  in 
a  family  mAtt  a  difference  to  what  goes  on  in  tlut  family*  irrespective  of 
whether  tli«  couple  had  tha  number  of  ciiildren  tliey  did  because  of  cultural 
rules,  biological  limits  on  fertility,  or  contraceptive  failure.  To  take  a  very 
^ple  example,  if  it  is  the  family  custom  to  eat  tlie  evening  meal  together,  the 
fhiknber  of  children  present  is  going  to  influence  bow  long  any  one  child  can.  on 
die  flveragr,  talk  at  the  dkmer  table.  Assume  that  each  child  an  equal  chance 
and  that  the  meal  bsu  30  minutes.  If  there  jre  two  childrtm,  each  chUd  could, 
other  things  being  equal,  ulk  for  10  minutes  (I  am  allowing  10  minutes  for  the 
parenu  to  uy  something).  But  if  there  are  four  children,  then  each  child's  limit 
would  be  cut  to  S  minutes.! 

Table  4-1  provides  illustrations  of  psychological,  cultural,  and  social  organi- 
ational  influences  on  several  aspecu  of  the  family.  The  flrM  row  of  this  table  b 
'  concerned  with  th«  example  of  talkativeneu  at  the  dinner  table.  The  right  hand 
entry  ki  thia  row  refers  to  th^  elemenury  but  important  aspect  of  social 
orgaoiation  just  dcKribed,  namely,  the  site  of  the  group.  Table  4*1  tlso  polnta 
out  that  ^'talkativeness  the  dinner  Ubie**  can  be  uactd  to  psycholpgical 
differences  between  children  such  as  their  drive  level  and  degree  of  fluency  and 
to  €uliiiml  norm  such  as  the  old  rule  that  **dilldren  Aould  be  seen  and  not 
heard.** 

Assuming  that  the  examples  in  Table  4*1  make  clear  tha  distinction  between 
paychologtoal,  cultural,  and  aodal  orpniaational  factors,  we  can  letum  to  a 
deuiled  examination  of  violence  between  family  members  as  an  illuatratlon  of 
fta  idea  of  social  structural  influences  on  the  famUy-that  U,  cultural  factors  and 
organiiational  factors.^; 


Tha  Myth  of  Fanily  Nonviolence 

Ihere  Is  a  sUrtiing  contrast  between  the  cultural  norms  concemi'^g  vioknct 
bets^en  family  memben  and  the  actual  luucture  of  social  reUtionshipi  In  tha 
family.  The  fanuly  to  usually  thought  of  as  a  group  committed  to  nonWolmrr 
between  its  n>embers.  Family  mentNit  tre  supposed  to  maintain  benevolent  and 
loving  reUtionshipi.  Yel«  m  aW>  be  shown  in  the  next  section,  violence  Is  so 
common  aa  10  be  almost  uaivtiisL 

iTht  atnteetlaA  kstwasn  psysbelailesi,  mMmk  aai  sodal  afgaalaaiional  factoo  Is  pm^ 
tor  MairtM  pmpeass.  la  in  aett^  opentlen  ef  mp  lecftal  gmp.  tha  thiee  aie 
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Eumptei  of  r^nrcholosJcal  and  Social  Sinictoial  Explanaliom  of  lltdividoal 
Mavior  ani  Famfly  r^ttcim 


Ty^  oC  tBHaoatioo,  aiattl  fKlor,  or  "Indtftiideni  vaiiaMt" 

Social  StfiKmri 


ViiMbW 

PSYmOlXXUCAL 
(ladivMliial  m 
lalrapiifclite) 

rtJlTURAL 
ilN  vociciy'i 
mkiof  cofMlaci) 

SOCIAL  OKCANIZATION 
(Sirocian  of  inieraciioii, 
.of  ofpniaaiioiii,  and  of 
Maoaanet  ami  amalrainia) 

<»i  diaatf 
iMi)oraaf 
•MdiiMla 
ifaiaily 

CHW%4&m 
ImliM  wrW 
flatncy 

Co1Kffpuo^ro^ 
I9CI  or  poliit 
brhavior  by 
d«il4r«n 

Nvmbarof  Aildrta  iatlii 
famUy 

hnmiutm  j 
fwriia^^ 

fUsMnrifiiMi  ' 
aarcfit 

Rtcomiptii^aiioa 

oTclUldcait 

nptria 

Hi|h  rate  of  tocial 
chaaia  and  influenca  of 
oihar  aodaliuUon  aimta 
fcducv^aicntat  audiorlljr^ 

• 

lacompaiMa 
paiiofiatttktar 
iMiitaMairf  . 
villi  aamaa 
ao4  Moy  odnta) . 

Monnal  rnlrlo- 
tloM  on  dHfoica 

NmnbtroTwivta 
(monoyamy.  ft  polyiamy) 
Of  ikt  of  oat  ipottai  lo 
family  of  ofteauiioa 
Initrftrt  with  obllaatloM 
;o  family  of^roctaatkMi 

Aa#iofilariao 
pfftOMllty 

trial  mtfktiooi 
00  iKlal  c^aUty 
itnactifig  mi 
w  f pfcl  jn^aotww 

MamMiiploa 
hittardiW  oiianUatloa 

Dapitariva 
pmaaallty 

Uwt.  folkwaya 
or  mofta  forb4d- 
Oifif  or  rtquiriog 
aakiUf 

Social  Inuiratlon 

WiMakaiMl 

Lo«tt<la«  iiMla 
valuta  anU  belicfa 

Unrmploymcat  or  pthcr 
ffwnit  that  Ucprtvt 
tittfband  of  mcun«  of 
malnutnlng  fill  tKMition 

Ultra  ii  thua  a  diacrcpancy  betweon  the  Idtalized  pictvra  of  (ht  famUy  (if., 
At  cuiiural  norms  and  vaJuea)  and  what  actually  ton  on  in  tlit  family.  Tht 
idealiaailon  b  a  useful  and  perhaps  even  nectssar>'  lOvial  my^h.  Tlie  uitfulness  of 
tht  myih  attim  from  iht  faci  thai  iht  family  it  a  tremendously  i  'iportant  social 
inatltution,  and  tUboratt  precauUona  art  uktn  tc  strtngtlten  and  support  it.  In 
Waaltm  countrttt  ona  of  ihtat  aupportlvo  dtvices  Is  tha  my  tit  of  familial  lovt 
and  ftnilenttt*  This  Meal  titootiraiet  peopit  to  marry  and  suy  married  despite 
the  tt/esaei  and  siraina  cf  family  Ufa  (Ferriera  1963).  Thua,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  preaervlni  the  iole|rity  of  a  critical  social  inaUtution,  such  a  mytholo0  it 
MfhiyMaefW, 

At     wna  tima,  tha  aainkacifd  natuia  of  the  family  hai  pctfonted  it 
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obKctivc  analysis  of  ihc  exact  nature  of  intrafamilial  violence.  To  bcjin  wlth» 
there  H  tht  tendency  jmt  mentioned  to  deny  or  lo  ivold  consideritlpn  of  the 
%Weipreid  occurrence  of  violenc^  between  memben  Of  "nomtar*  families. 

This  U  the  myth  of  family  comenius  ind  harmony.  Another  H  the  idci  ihil 
wife-betters  and  parents  who  abuse  their  children  must  be  mentally  ill.  No  doubt 
tome  art.  But  the  studies  of  child  abuse  by  CU  (1970)  and  Celles  (19^)  indicau 
tfut  such  Ktiom  more  often  reflect  the  ctrrylni  out  of  a  n*  modtl,  which  the 
abualni  pcrent  or  the  tlolent  husband  /«merf  from  his  or  her  pwems  and  which 
k  bfouiht  into  play  when  social  lUcssts  become  severe. 


Fnsuency  of  Family  Violence 

Just  what  is  the  Incidence  of  vlblence  between  family  members?  The  most 
ubiquitous  type  of  physical  ttolence  is  corporal  punishment  by  parenU.  In 
En^snd  aid  the  United  Sutes  various  studies  show  that  between  B4  and  97 
percent  of  all  parents  ute  physical  punishment  at  lomc  point  in  the  child's  life 
(Steinmets  and  Straus  1974).  Moreover,  thv  use  of  physical  force  to  maintain 
ptrenul  authority  ia  not  confined  to  early  childhood,  Steinmcti  and  Straus  have 
^ta  on  students  in  three  different  regions  of  Ute  United  Sutea:  half  of  the 
petenu  either  used  physical  punishment  or  threatened  to  duiing  Iheir  senior  year 
hi  hifh  school  (St^Jinmeti  1971;  Stnus  1971;  and  Stelnmeu  1974).  "Spait  tht 
n>d  and  spoil  tlie  chlM"  is  not  a  dead  Ideology  in  the  United  States  or.  I  suspea. 
in  Cantda. 

•  Of  couiu,  It  can  be  objected  that  physical  punishment  la  not  really  tht  same 
m  other  violence.  I  agree  that  It  is  not  the  ume.  But  It  is  violence  none  the  less. 
In  certain  respects  It  haa  the  same  consequences  as  other  forms  of  viotenct. 
dispitt  the  good  Intentions.  For  example,  the  research  on  parenU'  uie  of 
physical  punishment  *ows  thit  parenU  v^*o  utt  It  to  control  the  aggresivcnese 
of  their  chUdren  are  probably  ificrcasing  rather  than  decreasing  those  aggrtstivt 
icndincies  (Eton,  Walder.  and  Lefkowitt  1971;  and  Sean.  Maccoby,  and  Uvto 

1957).  Violence  begcu  violence,  however  benevolent  the  moUvation*  

It  ia  not  altogather  rare  for  violent  tendencies  thus  built  Into  the  personaUiy 
«r  tht  child  to  bt  turned  i^ainst  the  parents,  u  in  the  case  of  Liatt  Bordts 
who.  In  1192,  at  tht  famous  rhyme  goes:  • 

. .  Jcok  ea  «x 

Whtn  thi  toh  W4I  fieerl/  iom 
Ski  ftvt  her  mothtr  forty-om. 


Of  coune*  moat  InuafamOy  vtdenct  U  less  bloody  than  that  attributed  to  Ua* 
Bordtn.  But  a  ptat  dial   thla  bloody.  In  fact,  whtn  ont  txaminta  tht  natuft 
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tht  rtbtkmship  Miwtrn  a  murderer  and  his  or  her  victim,  the  largest  tinglt 
category  oT  victim  li  that  of  family  member  or  relative  (Palmer  1972). 

Iht  magnitude  of  family  violence  struck  home  to  mi  during  a  summer 
^heatwave.  On  page  I  of  the  A'tw  York  nnes  for  July  22,  1972,  ^  an  article 
dbcvtiing  the  Increaie  in  murd^n  that  had  occurred  during  the  previous  few 
days  of  extreme  heat  in  New  York  City  and  summarixhig  the  sutistics  for 
murder  in  New  York  during  the  previous  six  months.  Un  page  2  was  an  articit 
gummifiting  the  deaths  in  Northern  Irelat.d  in  the  previous  three  and  one«half 
years  of  disturbances,  Iht  striking  thing  about  this  juxtapodtioa  of  materials  U 
that  it  showed  that  about  ts  many  peop>  writ  murd^rtd  by  their  rrlaUvei  k 
one  six  month  period  in  New  York  City  u  had  been  kilkd  in  all  of  the 
disturbances  in  Northern  lrt!H»4  in  thrfe  and  a  half  yevs! 

SUll,  you  my  a^ese  tre  unusual  things.  After  all,  even  tltough  mort 
pt<^e  are  mbtdtrc^  by^memben  of  their  own  families  than  by  smy  oth^r  type 
of  ptnon,  and  even  though  thr  Ignited  Sutes  is  a  country  with  a  high  rate  of 
hoi^ide,  th?  rate  k  stilt  only  7  or  8  per  100,om  of  population.  So  let  us  turn 
to  aonlethal  physical  vfolence  between  husband  and  wife.  Ikm  often  does  this 
occurf  It  U  very  hard  to  obuin  accurate  statistics,  but  we  can  start  with  the 
phenomenon  as  fr«n  by  the  poih:ff,  or  more  accurottty  as  feared  by  the  police. 

Just  as  rtlaUvcs  are  thi  largest  ingl^  category  of  murder  victim,  so  family 
nghu  are  the  largete  aingle  category  of  polict  calk  One  legal  mearcher  (Pamaa 
I967»  p.  914)  estimalei  that  more  police  calls  involve  ramtly  conlVct  thwi  do 
calls  for  all  criminal  incidents,  Including  murden,  rapes,  nonfamily  assaulu, 
robberies,  and  muggingx.  It  seems  as  tho?j^  we  thould  be  at  least  as  concerried 
with  "Niolence  in  the  home**  as  we  a;t  with  "^ctime  in  the  streeu.**  Moreover,  the 
polica  dread  these  kinds  of  calk  In  the  first  pbce,  a  family  disturbance  lacks  (be 
glamour  and  prestige  and  public  appreciation  of  a  robbery  or  an  accident  citt. 
Second,  and  more  important,  they  are  exiremwly  dan^trous.  Many  a  policeman 
coming  to  the  aid  of  a  wife  being  beaten  hzs  had  a  chair  or  a  bottle  thrown  at 
him  or  has-been  stabbed  or  shot  by  iht  wife  who  either  suddenly  became  fearful 

what  was  going  to  happen  to  her  husband  or  just  plain  turned  het  rage  upon 
the  police.  TWenty-two  percent  of  all  police  fatalities  come  from  investigating 
problems  between  man  and-wife,  or  pttrent  and  child  (Pirnas  1967). 
•  Of  course,  ooe  ninnot  uiyitem  these  dt^L  on  police  calls  Just  what 
proportion  of  all  husbands  and  Wives  have  had  phy-i  al  Hghti,  since  it  takes  an 
unusual  combination  of  events  to  have  the  potict  called  in.  The  closest  published 
wimate  is  to  bt  found  in  the  studies  of  Ltvingar  (1968)  and  0*Brien  (1972). 
Both  these  rtaearchm  studied  appUcants  for  dlvc^ce.  0*Biien  found  ttiet  17 
percent  of  his  cases  apontaneoualy  mentioocd  overt  violent  behavior*  and 
Lrvinger  found  that  23  percent  of  the  middlt <]iao  couples  arjd  40  peroant  o^  thi 
workin(<iasa  couptes  pve  ""phyakal  abuae"*  as  a  major  complaint. 

Bodi  iheaa  fi|um  pcobably  underestimate  the  amount  of  physlol  tdolcooe 
bftwoM  bMhaada  mi  wim  btcasM  thett  wwe  probab^  Hobstt  hicbh«lathac 
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f^re  not  meniloned  or  not  listed  as  a  main  cause  of  the  divorce.  Perhaps  theie 
rigures  should  be'  at  least  doubled.  Even  then,  we  are  far  rrom.  knowing  the 
txtent  of  husband-wife  violence.  First,  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the 
0*Brien  and  the  Lcvinier  fijures.  ^cond.  these  figures  apply  to  couples  who 
have  applied  for  divorce.  It  may  be  that  physical  violence  is  less  prevalent  among 
other  couples;  or  it  may  be,  as  we  suspect,  that  the  difference  is  not  very  great. 

Tht  closest  thing  to  data  on  a  cross  section  of  the  population  is  to  be  found 
hi  a  survey  conducted  for  the  National  Cornmiuion  on  the  Causes  and 
Frcvcntion  of  Violence,  which  deals  with  what  violence  people  would  approve 
(Stark  and  McEvoy  1970).  These  figures  show  that  one  out  of  four  men  in  this 
furvty  and  one  out  of  six  women  would  approve  of  slapping  a  wife  under  certain 
conditions.  As  for  a  wife  slapping  a  husband,  26  percent  of  the  men  and  19 
percent  of  the  women  would  approve.  Of  course,  some  people  who  approve  of 
dapping  wilt  never  do  it  and  some  who  disapprove  wHl  slap-or  worse.  ProbaWy 
die  latter  group  is  larger.  If  so,  we  know  that  husband-wife  violence  at  thia 
minimal  level  occurs  in  at  least  one  quarter  of  American  families. 

Our  own  two  pilot  studies  also  give  tome  indication  of  the  high  frequency  of 
violence  in  the  family.  First,  Richard  Cedes  is  doing  a  series  of  in^lepth  cm 
iludiet  of  a  sample  of  80  families*  He  finds  that  about  56  percent  of  the  coup^f 
have  used  physical  force  on  each  other  at  some  time  and  about  one  quarter  do  'lp 
repeatedly  (Celles  1974). 

The  second  of  our  exploratory  studies  is  being  done  by  questionnaires  given 
to  freshmen  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire.  These  studenU  responded  to  i 
leries  of  questions  about  conflicts  that  occurred  in  their  familiei  during  their 
mior  year  in  high  school  and  to  further  quesUMsajiij^  how  these  confUcU 
were  dealt  with.  Included  in  the  conflict  resoluMpection  were  questions  oit 
whether  or  not  the  parties  to  the  disputes  had  #rer  hit,  pushed,  shoved,  or 
thrown  thinp  at  each  other  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  disputes. 

The  results  show  that  during  that  one  year  62  percent  of  these  high  school 
aeniors  had  used  physical  force  on  a  brotlier  or  sister  and  16  percent  of  their 
parents  had  used  physical  force  on  each  other.  Remember  that  these  are  figuiei 
for  a  single  year,  the  percentage  who  had  ner  used  violence  is  probably  much 
peaier.  How  much  greater  is  difRcult  to  estimate  because  wc  cannot  simply 
accumulate  the  16  percent  for  one  year  over  the  toUl  number  of  years  married, 
because  some  couples  will  never  have  used  violence  *nd  others  will  haire  used  it 
lepeatedly.  Nevertheless,  it  leems  safe  to  assume  that  it  will  not  always  be  the 
aame  16  percent 

Ihere  ve  two  Mpects  of  the  husband*wife  violence  dau  that  should  be  noted 
before  returning  to  the  question  of  how  culture  and  social  organization  i-^r.uenoe 
family  violence.  The  (Usl  is  that  these  are  f«porU  cf  the  uie  of  violence  that  are 
blown  to  ihk  €htUL  They  may  well  be  undeiesUmates  beauei  middle<laaa 
parent!  often  take  care  lo  have  (heir  battles  when  the  children  are  not  around. 
Second,  tlmt  wm  dUnoat  no  diflemce  between  huabanda  and  wim  In  the  im 
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or  violence--that  ii.  women  ire  juit  u  likely  to  use  videnee  agilmt  tbilr 
husbands  as  the  other  way  around  This  is  an  unexpected  mult  sinoi  the  cuhunl 
norms  tolerate  markedly  km  Temali  uia  of  violence  than  male. 


Influences  of  the  Laffer  CnHure 
on  Family  Violence 

Hie  Tigures  just  given  make  clear  vifhy  this  discussion  opened  witli  tlie  statement 
that  violence  between  family  members  it  ao  common  as  to  be  almost  unimsal. 
Where  then  do  cultural  innuences  come  into  tlie  picture  to  help  account  Tor  thb 
hi|h  level  or  violence  in  a  iroup  to  whidi  todety  looks  Tor  love  and  gentleness? 
Ihe  major  cultural  influence  is  the.carry<cver  into  the  TamOy  of  the  high  level  of 
violence  that  characterim  the  United  Sutes  and  probably  many  other  societies. 

The  United  States^is  a  society  that  practices  and  approves  of  violence.  The 
widespread  approval  of  violence  in  other  spheres  of  lire  cannot  help  but 
influence  what  goes  on  in  the  Tamily.  Moreover,  there  U  evidence  to  show  that  It 
ii  a  circular  process:  the  violence  occurring  in  the  <2i  lUy  is  one  of  the  thinp  that , 
makes  Tor  a  vidence*approving  society  in  other  splieres  of  life  (Adomo  et  al« 
19S0;  Sean,  Maccoby,  and  Le^in  !9S7;  and  Owens  and  Straus  1973). 

First,  0  to  the  prevalence  of  violence  approval  as  a  cultural  element,  there  are 
relevant  data  Trom  large-scale  surveys  conducted  in  1968  and  1969.  The  study 
done  Tot  the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Frewntlon  of  Violence 
(Stark  and  McEvoy  1970)  revealed  that  72  percent  of  the  U^  population  felt 
that  while  it  is  unfortunate  that  dvitians  arc  killed  in  war,  it  can't  be  avoided. 

The  unfortunate  truth  is  that  Americans  approve  of  war  as  a  means  of  settling 
conflicts  between  nations,  and  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  Is  only  a  ipeciflc  example 
(Schuman  1972)*  This  approval  of  wi^naii  most  directly  in  the  violenci 
commission  data,  which  shows  that  5t  percent  of  the  respondents  agreed  with 
the  statement  that  ''Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  there  must  always  be  war 
and  conflict.**  To  the  question  asking  whether  the  United  Sutes  is  ^..fre*^ 
quently  Justtfled  In  using  mlliUry  force  (npinst  other  countries?),**  some  62 
percent  answered  •^es.**. 

What  Aout  the  use  of  violence  on  their  Tellow  Americans?  A  national  sample 
conducted  in  1969  found  that  84  percent  approve  of  capital  punishment 
(Blumenthal,  Kalin,  Andrews,  and  Head  1972).  Almost  aU  approve  of  the  police 
arrying  guns  and  using  them  in  n\f  defense  and  even,  if  necessaryt  lo  halt 
nonviolent  crimes.  The  1969  survey  found  that  60  percent  of  those  interviewed 
said  that  the  police  wen  **i^most  always**  or  **sometlmes"  justified  In  shooting 
to  control  gNtto  riots.  Only  17  percent  said  **nrver**  juatifled*  It  may  be  argued 
that  thb  approval  of  shooting  Is  a  spedal  case^becauae  it  bivohes  blacks  and 
h«m  may  reflect  ndalanimoattieaaa  muck  as  or  more  than  it  reflects  approid 
of  vMence  to  pnmU  Ibt  does  Mt  aaein  lo  be  the  cage,  TV  sm 
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were  asked  about  steps  ihat  would  justined  in  handling  student  disturbances. 
Here  the  pcrcentafte  rejectini  shooting  were  greater  (27  percent)  but  not  enough 
to  alter  basic  findings  that  most  U.S.  citizens  support  the  use  of  extreme 
physical  force  as  a  means  of  social  control. 

The  use  of  firearms  to  maintain  law  and  order  is  part  of  the  frontier  tradition 
that  is  daily  drilled  Into  millions  of  children  by  TV  westerns  and  used  to  be 
drilled  into  people  rty  age  on  the  radio  «nd  in  films.  Over  and  over,  in  these 
weiterns  and  James  Bond  type  shows,  the  *'good  guys"  triumph  over  the  "bad 
guys"  throu^i  the  use  of  violence.  Violence  in  television  would  be  no  problem  if 
the  message  of  such  filmicould  be  regarded  as  something  that  exists  only  on  TV 
and  is  confined  to  the  world  of  fantasy.  Unfortunately,  this  seems  unlikely.  The 
Violence  Commission  daU  show*  that  the  idea  of  jus-Jcc  through  violence  b  a 
living  part  of  U.S.  culture.  Exactly  half  of  all  Americans  in  the  sample  (in  equal 
proportions  of  men  and  women)  fell  that  **Ju5tice  may  have  been  a  little 
rough-and  ready  in  the  days  of  the  Old  West,  but  things  worked  better  then  thin 
th«y  dp  now  with  all  the  leg»l  red  Upe*"  (Stark  and  McEvoy  1970); 

FkmiUa  m  Ttm:hm  of  Viotencc 

It  Is  now  time  to  link  this  to  the  family.  A  personal  incident  may  illustrate  the 
inue.  When  my  son  was  about  nine  yean  old,  one  of  the  women  in  our 
neighborhood  expressed  concern  to  my  wife  about  the  way  we  were  bringing 
him  up.  The  problem,  from  this  woman's  \iewpoint-and  it  turned  out  to  be  one 
diared  by  other  neighbors-was  that  when  other  boys  hit  John,  he  usually  didn't 
fight  back.  By  some  miracle,  we  had  been  successful  in  teaching  our  son  that  the 
best  alternative,  if  peace  can't  be  restored  in  any  other  way,  #  simply  to  go 
awiy.  But  these  neighbors  were  concerned  about  the  moral  development  of  our 
son  because  they  considered  tlus  behavior  unmanly  and  cowardly.  V 

It  is,  of  course,  always  possible  that  the  neighborhood  was  atypical  in  some 
way.  But  I  suspect  not.  This  suspicion  hu  now  been  confirmed  by  data  in  the 
U.S.  Violence  Commission  survey.  Almost  three-quarters  of  this  nationwide 
sample  felt  that  "When  a  boy  is  growing  up,  it  is  very  imporunt  for  him  to  have 
a  few  fist  fights.'*  This  and  other  evidence  summarized  \f>f  Sieinmett  and  Straus 
(1973)  shows  that  cultural  norms  approving  violence  are  a  pervasive  part  of 
American  culture  and  that  these  norms  alio  pervade  the  family;  in  fact,  they  art 
systematically  inculcated  by  the  family. 


Colttiral  Contradictions,  Social 
Ofpoiiation,  and  Family  Viotencc 

Allhou^  eultuiil  norms  aie  tAfluential.  they  by  no  means  determine  family 
bihavior.  This  section  will  examine  two  of  the  reaaons  why  culture  ii  not 
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delerminiiUc:  the  prcseiKc  of  cultunl  contridictiofw  wd  tht  tafluence  of  lodal 
orpnizatlofi. 

Oifmnif  Qmtmdknom 

There  mt  certain  contradictions  in  what  hu  been  pfcienied  up  lo  this  point. 
Molt  notable  is  the  conuast  between  the  ojltunl  derinition  of  the  family  as  a 
piace  for  love  and  gentleness  coe%istint  with  a  fenc ral  cultural  appronl  of 
violence  that  pervades  the  family. 

Cultural  conuadictions  are  found  in  most  or  perhaps  all  societies.  Ihey  are  by 
no  means  entirely  undesirable.  In  fact,  cultural  contradictions  help  prevent 
lociety  from  stagnating,  open  possibilities  for  social  change,  and  allow  for  a 
im:i!*jre  of  individual  autonomy;  without  them,  we  might  well  be  staves  to  the 
Scutes  Df  culture.  Each  individual  and  each  family  can  and  must  manipulatt 
many  and  often  conflicting  normi  and  values  to  work  out  a  strategy  for  his  or  iu 
lift.  This  i^oceu  of  selecting  from  and  reconril  ng  the  different  aspects  of  a 
culture  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  existence  of  cultural  norms  does  not  lead 
ID  every  family  being  the  same  as  every  other  family. 


So€kl  Orfiniimtion 

A  second  aspect  of  social  life  that  prevents  culture  from  being  deterministic  are 
the  unintended  consequences  of  social  organization.  The  effect  of  social 
organization  on'violence  in  the  family  can  be  illustrated.wilh  the  very  simple 
spect  of  family  orpnization  mentioned  previously-the  number  of  children. 
The  studies  reviewed  by  WUIiam  Coode  (1971),  my  own  daU  on  familie^J  of 
university  students,  and  data  on  families  In  Hong  Kong  reported  by  Nancy  Olson 
(1972)  all  show  that  the  more  children  in  a  family,  the  more  often  corporal 
punishment  is  used*  One  cannot  claim  that  this  is  a  cultural  influence  because  it 
cuts  across  both  Chinese  and  Amerian  culture  and  because  nothing  in  our 
culture  says  that  if  you  have  more  children  you  should  beat  them  more.  Rather 
it  is  what  sociologists  would  call  a  "itructural"  or  "organiutional*"  effect.  Thh 
particular  influence  has  long  been  recogniwd,  for  example,  in  (he  nursery  rhyme 
•There  was  an  dd  woman  who  lived  in  a  *oe.*'  The  harassed  dd  woman  in 
queition  was  putting  into  practice  a  irutli  only  too  well  known  by  parenU  of 
Urge  families:  the  more  children  there  are,  the  less  time  can  be  spent  on 
explaining,  reasoning,  guiding,  providing  alternatives,  and  other  techniques  short 
of  brute  force! 

The  more  general  point  la  that  the  aoctal  orpnization  of  the  family  and  the 
mkty  oftefl  pieces  people  in  situatioitt  for  which  violeooe  aeema  to  be  the  only 
idutioo.  RoBo  May  has  aptwed  the  e«cntlal  dilemma  well  in  his  recent  book 
itoMT  mi  bmocmn  (1972)  when  he  saya  that  -VWence  ariaea  not  out  of 
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tupcriluity  or  power  but  out  of  powtrlcisness . .  .  Violence  is  the  expretsion  or 
impotence.**  At  lome  point  or  other  we  ill  reach  the  end  of  our  tether  and  can 
no  longer  deal  reaionabty  and  iQvinily  with  our  families,  tt  U  no  wonder,  then, 
that  at  lomt  point  or  other  lo  many  resort  to  blows.  Hence  the  paradoji  that  one 
of  the  factors  makinf  irtolenoe.  a  continulni  element  in  fami^  life  ia  the  very 
depth  and  Inteniity  of  our  commitment  to  the  family.  ^ 


Combined  Effects 

It  would  be  possible  to  list  a  number  of  other  viotence  producinf  or  vioknce* 
diminishini  for  eft  that  art  due  to  the  social  bipniution  of  the  family* 
However,  althou|h"the  efTect  of  such  orpnlutional  factors  cuts  xross  cultures, , 
one  can  come  better  to  pips  with  the  bsue  if  the  family  orpmutional  factors 
are  considered  in  relation  to  relevant  aspects  of  the  culture  and  the  penonaUty 
of  the  family  niembers*  ^ 


Hrmt'Oiid'Yioknct 

To  continue  with  the  eumpte  of  the  number  of  chiktitn  innuentinf  parental 
use  of  physiat  punishment,  peater  predictive  accuracy  can  be  obtained  if  v^ 
include  in  the  analysis  somelhinf  about  thf  personality  and  v|Iuh  of  the 
parents.  We  can  cnjdely  take  into  account  the  values  and.  resources  of  the 
parents  by  dividing  our  sample  into  blue<olUr  fathers  and  white<dlar  fathers 
(Kohn  1969).  An  analysis  doing  just  this  ihowed  that  having  many  children 
seems  to  increase  the  use  of  physical  punishment  in  the  wofking<Jass  families 
but  has  almost  no  effect  in  middle<Uss  families. 

It  will  Uke  additional  research  to  find  out  why  the  effect  of  the  number  of 
children  is  greater  among  'ihe  working<lass  families.  For  the  present,  however, 
we  can  consider  some  plausible  reasons,  any  one  or  all  of  which  might  be  right. 
First,  a  large  middle-clao  family  may  be  a  matter  of  ch/fice,  rather  than  due  lo 
contraceptive  failure  or  nonuse  of  contraceptives  as  tends  to  be  the  case  in  the 
working  class.  There  can  be  an  important  difference  between  the  wiy  parents 
ueat  a  group  of  children  whose  preKnce  indicates  fulHilment  of  a  pefsonal  or 
cultural  value  as  compared  to  children  who  result  from  *^accidents**  or  the  will  of 
Cod.  Second,  and  probably  related  to  the  first  of  these  speculations,  k  the 
possibility  that  mlddle<la8s  parents  who  lant  a  big  fsmily ,  more  often  have  the 
social  competence  to  manage  one,  A  third  speculation,  and  one  which  seenns 
likely  irrespective  of  the  first  two,  is  the  fact  that  middle<dass  pafenU  have 
sufncient  income  to  support  a  relatively  lart^  family:  they  can  afTord  baby 
aitten,  sdequiU  houaii^.  and  moiu  labor  aavtng  apptiances,  which  puOf 
leduees  the  straisu 
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Economic  rictors  also  combine  with  niltural  factors  to  influence  vi6tenot 
between  husband  and  wife.  In  most  tocletiet  the  husband  it  expected  to  play  tha 
role  of  family  leader  or,  as  it  te  called  in  the  census,  li«ad  of  the  household.  In 
some  societkSp  such  as  that  of  traditional  lndia»  the  autliority  of  the  husband  it 
bised  on  his  position  in  the  network  of  kin-tkit  is,  at  the  repreienutive  of  hit 
lineate.  However,  in  industrial  societies,  the  position  of  leadership  b  based  on 
the  prcttife  and  earninf  power  of  the  husband*t  occupation.  Consequently  Jf 
the  husband  is  unemployed  or  does  not  earn  an  amount  consistent  with  other 
men  in  the  family's  network  of  astodatet,  hit  leadership  position  it  undermined. 
*  Data  from  a  ttudy  by  O'Brien  (1971)  tltowt  that  when  this  happens,  hutbandt 
tend  tu  try  to  maintain  their  tuperior  position  throu^  the  use  of  physlal  force. 
Dau  from  my  ttudy  oCthe  parentt  of  university  studentr  given  in  Figure  4-1 
provides  further  evidence.  Figurf  4*1  ahowt  that  the  percentage  of  hutbandt 
who  ttivck  their  wives  in  the  tost  year  ranges  from  a  low  of  4  and  7  percent  for 
those  whose  wives  af^almost  completely  or  completely  satitned  with  their 
ftmity  income  up  to  l\and  18  percent  for  thoat  whose  whes  are  slightly 
aitlslM  or  not  at  d  aithflH 
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'4  My  intcVprcuiion  of  findings  such  a$  ihosc  shown  m  Figure  4-1  is  that  ihey 
^irprfscnt  the  combined  effecrs  of  ?  social  organizational  factor  (Ihc  economic 
'  Inte  of  the  family)  with  a  cultural  factor  (ihc  norm  spccii'ying  that  Ihe  Kuibjnd 
has  superior  power).  Neither  of  these  by  thcmseWes  would  produce  violence. 
*  U  is  going  to  take  a  much  mo^e  comphcatcd  analysis  of  the  data  than  hu  %o  ** 
Ur  been  cj^rried  out  tolcnow  tfc*hether  this  interpretation  is  correct.  HwvJver.in 
the  meantime,  one  addition4(  «t  of  data  can  be  presented  'h-t  u  at  least 
consistent  with  this  Inlerprelatton.  This  is  a  lat>ulation  relaimg  tlie  amount  of 
husband-wife  violence  lo  the  relaiiv?/power  of  iht  husband  and  the  wife. 
Inspection  of  Fifure  4-2  shows  that  the  rate  of  vioix  ncfc  is  low  for  husband-led 
families  and  stays  low  for  families  in  which  husband  and  wife  have  about  equal 
power.  However,  it  goes  uj)  sharply  fOr  the  families  to  the  right  of  the  chart. 
These  ire  families  In  which  tlie  wife  has^the  prjrdominant  power.  Again,  this 
seems  to  be  a  joint  product  of  this  aspect  of  family  organixation  and  the  cultural 
norms  that  specify  nule  leadersliip  is  the  appropriate  form  of  family  orpni* 
zatioA.  These  noriTii  have  now  been  modiTied  to  give  cultural  approval  to  an 
rgaliiirian  organization.  Wheii  the  day  arrives  in  which  there  is  true  equality 
between  *e  sexes-espedally  in  that  sUonghAd  of  male  power,  the  famfly-l 
pttdict  that  the  high  1ml  of  vioknce  In  R|uil  4*2  fa  :h«  %Kre4t4  fa^ 
no  longer  be  found. 

It  also  foUowi  that  if  iht  culture  were  to  change  go  that  the  husbtnd  no 
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lontcr  iKcd  be  ihc' leader  nof  base  hts  power  position  on  occupational  prefti|e 
and  caminp,  low  income  md  uneniploynKnt  mould  W  \on|rr  be  a  cause  of 
vk>lcnct.  aTfiitariy^^i(Jhe  culture  tuyt  the  lame  but  the  lodal  orpuiiaUon  ot 
aockty  were  to  chanfc  in  a  way  that  guanMteed  tfery  man  a  job  with  prcatiin 
and  earnings  consistent  vyith  hii  ramOy*a  expe^atlons,  vldeoct  fmm  thli  aouice 
would  no  Ipnier  occur. 

Summit  and  Conclusions 

A  number  of  ihings  have  been  covered  in  this  diapter,  of  which  the  moat 
rnportant  are  the  rollowin|: 

Fint,  ihere  was  an  attempt  to  clarify  and  illusmie  what  is  meant  by  a 
cultural  inHucnce,  and  mpre  specincally.  tlie  idea  that  the  aspect  of  cultiire  of 
kiterest  to  thoK  concerned  with  the  family  is  cultural  normt  By  this  is  meant 
the  standards  for  behavior  that  are  learned  from  and  shared  with  others. 

Second,  imporunt  u  are  cultural  norms,  they  •  e  only  one  aspect  of  the 
complex  way  tn  which  iocial  forces  shape  the  pattern  of  family  life.  In  addition 
to  cu  ure,  one  must  also  consider  the  socially  patterned  aspects  of  peisonality 
of  the  family  members  and  the  social  grpnizalion  of  the  poup.  Since  the 
impact  of  social  organizatian  is  less  widely  recognized  than  are  the  influences  of 
culture  and  personality,  major  emphasis  was  given  to  illustrating  how  social 
organization  influences  the  family. 

Tliinl.  the  cultural  and  social  organizational  factors  affecting  the  family  art 
'^nol  conHned  to  those  tbinp  directly  concerned  with  the  family.  Specfflcally.  the 
pervasiveness  of  violence  and  the  approval  of  violence,  as  a  means  for  achieving 
socially  desirable  ends,  unavoidably  affect  the  family.  The  family  becomes  a 
reflection  of  and  also  a  training  pround  for  the  use  of  violence  (n.all  aspects  of 
our  Uvr  (Owens  and  Straus  1973).  . 

Fourth,  in  the  real  world  it  is  not  the  psychological »  the  cultural,  nor  the 
social  orgji  ^zational  factors  that,  by  themselves,  produce  violence  among  family 
members.  Rather  it  b  certain  combinations  of  these  elements,  working  upon  the 
ongoing  process  of  social  interaction,  which  must  be  ijnderstood.  Some  examples 
o.f  these  combined  effect  procisses  were  given  In  this  chapter.  A  more  fonnal 
txcktment  of  the  family  as  a  social  system  producing  violence  U  betw  developed 
(Stau\l973). 

Fifth,  and  finallyp  this  chapter  has  presented  Information  on  violence  in  the 
famliy.  William  Cocde  (1971)  holds  that  force  and  violence  are  the  foundation 
on  ^-hich  ine  famil *  *  system  rests.  If  this  is  true,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  then  both 
defenders  and  aiua  of  the  preMnt  family  system  must  have  a  fuller  understand* 
ing  of  the  plienomenon  of  violence  in  the  famOy,  1  hope  tlut  this  chapter  hai 
made  a  contibutioo  toward  knowicdfe  6f  this  little  understood  but  centrally 
important  aspect  of  the  family. 
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As  the  titLa  o£  this  paper  indicates,  thert  are  two  sain 
objectives:  T^o  first  objective  is  to  present  soie  o£  the 
findings  on  violence  between  spouses  tio»  a  recently  cospleted 
study'  of  <ABPric«n  coui^les.  -  These  fiudings  are  unique  because 
they  at*  thV  first  such  data  on  a  nationally  represent  at  J.«e 
saiple.  Although  the  findings  have  liiitations,^ they  give  at 
leaf-*  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  «ife-beatxng  is  part  or 
the  xay  of  life  of  Aserican  faailies. 

The  second  objective  is  to  help  explain  the  paradox    of  why 

it    is    that    the    group    to    which  mosl  people  look rfor  love  and 

gentleness.  is  also  the  los^  violent  civilian  group  or 
institution  in  our  society. 

The  first  of  these  objectives  poses  treaendous  technical 
probleos.  The  second  objective,  in  addition  to  the  technical 
probleas,  poses  theO^retica  1  problems  which  are  fundaaental  to  our 
understanding  of  huoan  society.  Therefore,  what  follows  should 
be  taH-en  as  highly  tentative,  beginning  answers  to  tuese 
question  s. 

TO  be  aorp  specific  about  sose  of  the  probleas,  data  will  be 
presented  on  a  saop] e  of  of  over  2,300  couples.  This  saaple  was 
chosen  in  a  way  which  saHos  it  extre&ely  likely  that  they  are 
r4presentative  of  all  American  couplos.  ■  Moreover,  such  things  as 
the  ages,  race,  a.id  socioeconoaic  status  of  the  couples  in  the 
sa.Plp  corresponds  quite  elosely  with  census  data  for  the  nation 
a«  a  whole.  So  far  so  good.  But  what  about  the  data  on 
wif  e-beatimj? 

WHAT  IS  WIFE-BrA7I!lG7 

TO  do' research  on  the  incidence?  of  wife-leating,  one  ou^t  be 
able  to  detine  it  in  a  -a  y  which  can  be  objectively  o-sasured. 
h"*  ore  .oon  realises  tha-  "wife-beating"  is  a  political  rather 
than  a  sci.ntiac  tor..     For  re..,  {.ople       ^  »  r-^'^/^f "  J 

to  »ho:.e  inst.ncor.  in  which  :i.vr.rc  .laa^ge  is  inflicted.  Other 
violerco  is  tr^af-.J  ar,  normal  or  Uujhed  off  For  e.anple,  a 
joke  I  retp-.b^r  h.-arin?  as  a  child,  a:.d  which  I  heard  a.jain  on  oy 
car  radio  -hile  irivinc,  across  northern  Sngland,  goes  li<e  this 
in  the  BSC  vet-,ion;  One  wo:,an  asks  another  why  she  feels  her 
husband  dopr,n't  lovo  her  anynore.  The  answer:  "He  hasn't  bashed 
Be  in  ^  fortnijht."  Or  take  the  following:, 

cor.coil,  W.H.  (AP)  The  !K'w  Haowihiie  Comoission 
on  the  :)tatus  cf  Wonen  has  rejected  a  plan  to  help 
battened  wivts,  saying  that  wifo-beating  is  caused  by 
the  rise  of  te'ainit.a. 
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••Thost  woien  fibbtrs  irritate  the  hell  out  of 
their  husbands,"  Said  CoMissioner  Gloria  Belzil  of 
Kashua.  ^ 

At  a  setting  Honday;  cosaission  aeabers,  appointed 
by    Got,      Heldrii    Thosson,     said    any  prograp  to  help 
battered  wives    would    be    "an    invasion    of  privacy." 
,  (Portssouth  He:  lid.  Sept,     i3,  19770  \ 

This  staterent  suggests  that  a  certain  asount  of  v^iolence  io 
the  fasily  is  •♦noroal  violence''  in  the  sense  that  it  Is  deserved 
(for  example  by  "irritating  th-e  hell''  out  of  one's  spouse)  and 
that  unlike  violence  outside  the  faiily,  th^  state  should  not 
interfere. 

The  sase  conclusion  is  suggested  by  a  recent  conversation 
with  a  student  who  had  decided  to  do  a  ten  paper  on  violence  in 
tlh«  faaiily.  ,She  caie  to  see  ne  for  belp  on  how  to  narrow  tha 
topic  to  sooething  aanagable,  I  suggested  that  she  could  choose 
to  concentrate  on  either  husband-«ife  violence,  parent-chili 
viole'-xe,  or  violence  between  tht  children  in  a  faaily.  She  was 
astounded  at  the  latter  possibility  and  said  "Veil  I  never 
thought  of  ey  brother  hitting  ne  as  violence-"  So  there  seeas  to 
be  an  iaplicit,  taken- for-g ranted  cultural  nora  which  aakes  it 
lejitiaate  for  faaily  aeaibers  to  hit  each  othdr.  In  respect  to 
husbands  and  wives,  in  effect,  this  aeans  that  the  aarriage 
licence  is  also  a  hitting  licence, 

Bu*  at  what  point  ioes  one  exceed  the  bounds  of  "noraal" 
faaily  *  violence?  When  does  it  becooe  "wife-beating,"  The 
<:olution  to  this  probleo  which  Suzanne  Steinaetz,  Richard  Gelles 
and  I  tcok  for  our  research,  is  to  gather  data  oa  a  continuuo  of 
violent  acts,  ranging  froa  a  push  to  using  a  knife  or  gun.  This 
lets  anyone  dra'w  the  line  at  what^^vcr  place  seeas  lost 
appropriate  for  their  purpose, 

flEASUBlNG  WIFE-BEATING 

But  this  "solution"  can  also  bf»  a  oeans  of  avoiding  the 
issue.  So  in  adJition  to  data  on  each  violent  act,  wo  also 
combined  the  aost  s^^vece  of  these  into  what  can  be  called  a 
♦•r.overe  violence  index"  or,  for  purposps  of  this  paper,  a 
"Wife-Beating  Index,"  . 

The  conflict  Resolution  Techniques  (C?T)  scales  were  used  to 
gather  this  data  (Straus,  1976b)-  These  scales  provide  data  on 
how  faaily  aeabers  atteapt  to  deal  with  conflicts  between 
theaselves.  The  Physical  Violence  Index  of  the  CPT  contains  the 
following  eight  iteis: 
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Throwing  things  at  th«  apoust 
U  Pushing,  shoving  or  gribbing 
n.  Slapping 

K*  Kicking,  biting,  or  hitting  with  tht  fitt 
0.  Hit  or  trittd  to  hit  with  S0B€thi&g 
P.   Beat  up 

Q.  Threatened  with  a  knift  or  gun 
Used  a  knift  or  gun 


The  overall  Violence  Index  consists  of  the  extent  to  which 
any  of  those  acts  were  carried  out  during  the  previous  twelve 
•onths.  The  wife-Boating  Indejc  consiiits  of  the  eitent  to  which 
acts  N  through  B  occurred. 

jt 

The  choice  of  acts  N  through  P  as  the  wife-Beating  Index 
does  not  reflect  our  conception  of  what  is  peraissible  violence. 
I  find  none  of  the^e  to  be  acceptable  for  rtlationi^hipa  between 
any  huoan  beings,  including  parent  and  child,  brother  and  sister, 
husband  and  wife,  student  and  teacher,  sinister  and  parishioner, 
or  colleagues  in  a  department.  In  short,  I  follow  the  aaxii 
coined  by  John  ValuseK:     "People  are  not  for  hitting." 

what  then  is  the  basis  for  selecting  iteas  N  through  R  to 
sake  up  the  Wive-Beating  Index  7  It  is  siaply  the  fact  that 
these  are  all  acts  which  carry  with  theo  a  high  risk  of  serious 
physical  injury  to  the  victio.  With  these  considerations  in 
■ind,  wt  can  turn  to  the  question  of  trying  to  estiiate  the 
extent  of^  wife-beat ing  In  the  Oijited  States.  • 

THE  EXTENT  Of  ^^Irl;- BEATING 

It^lll  Ih^iithZt*  8^^^  direct,  but  in  some  ways  also  a 

oisleaTing,  statlsti?  eoerging  froa  the  fiata  on  the  2,l43  couples 
ic  our  sdiple  is  that,  for  the  twclye  aonth  period  preceding  the 
interview,  3. OX  of  the  respondents  reported  one  or  oore  physical 
attacks  which  fall  under  oar  operational  definition  of 
wife- l*eat  ing.  Kj  plying  this  incidence  rate  to  th.?  approximately 
^7  DiUion  co«u>les  in  the  USA,  means  that  in  any  one  year, 
approximately  1.8  million  wives  are  beaten  by  their  husbands. 

I  a*jntione.i  that  this  can  be  a  fci^leading  figure.  This  is 
because  there  are  two  other  things  which  oust  be  considered:  how 
often  thes  beatir.gs  occur,  anJ  how  they  fit  in  with  the  overall 
pattern  o.     iolrnce  in  the  faaily. 

ISi£lX  Aaong  those  couples  in    which    a  beating 

occurred,"  it"^  was  typically  not  an  isolated  instance,  as  can  be 
seen  froi  the  "Frequency  In  1975"  coluaas  of  Table  1.  However- 
the  sean  frequency  of  occurance  overstates  the  case  because  thtt« 


Table  1,    Comparison  of  Husbfi^nd  and  Wife  Violence  Rates 


CRT  Violence  Item 


Incidence 
Rate 


Frequency* 


H 


W 


Wife-Beating  and  Husband-Beating  (N  to  R)           3,8  A. 6 

Overall  Violence  Index  (K  to  R)  12.1  11.6 

K.  Threw  something  at  spouse        '  2.8  5.2 

L.  Pushed,  grabbed,  shoved  spouse  10.7  8.3 

M.  Slapped  spouse  5.1  A. 6 

N.  Kicked,  bit,  or  hit  with  fist  2. A  3,1 

0.  Hit  or  tried  to  hit  with  something  '  2.2  3.0 

P.  Beat  up  spouse  1.1  o.'' 

Q.  Threatened  with  a  knife  or  gun  O.A  0.6 

R.  Used  a  knife  or  gun  0.3  0.2 


Mean 


H 


W 


8.0 
8.8 

5.5 
4.2 
A. 2 
A. 8 
A. 5 
5.5 
A. 6 
5.3 


8.9 
10.1 

A. 5 
A. 6 
3.5 
A. 6 
7. A 
3.9 
3.1 
1.8 


Median 


H 


2. A 
2.5 

2.2 
2.0 
1.6 
1.9 
2.0 
1.7 
1.8 
1.5 


W 

3.0 
3.0 

2.0 
2,1 
1.9 
2.3 
3.8 
l.A 
2.0 
1.5 


*For  those  who  engaged  in  each  act,  i.e.,  omits  those  with  scores  of  zero 
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are  a  few  cases  In  which  violence  was  almost  a  daily  or  weekly 
event*  for  this  reason,  the  Jiedian  <gives  a  aorc  realistic 
picture  of  the  typical  frequency  of  violence  in  the  violent 
faailies.  This  is  2.4^  i.e,*  the  typical,  pattorn  is  over  two 
serious  assaults  per  year.  But  of  course  there  is  great 
variation.  For  about  a  third  ol  the  couples  who  reported  an  act 
which  falls  in  our  wife-beating  category,  it  occurred  only  once 
duriBg  the  year.  At  the  other  extreae,  there  were  cases  in  which 
this  occurred  once  a  week  or  sore  often.  In  between  are  about 
1911  who  reported  two  beamings  during  the  ye^r,  16%  who  reported  3 
or  U  beatings,  and  a  third  who  reported  five  or  aore  during  the 
y^ar. 

(Table  1  about  here) 

\  sore  literal  interpretation  of  the  data  can  be  obtained 
froa  looking  at  the  figures  in  Table  1  for  each  type  of  violent 
act*  By  a  "more  literal  interpretation"  I  aean  restricting  the 
Cite.jory  of  "wife-beating"  only  to  those  who  used  the  terc  "bea^ 
up"  to  describe  what  happened  (iteii  P).  This  gives  a  figure  of 
l.li  during  the  year,  with  a  aeiian  of  1.7  b<»atings  per  year 
a;onj  the  couples  who  reported  a  beating.  While  this  is  luch 
lower  than  the  3.8%  figure  taking  into  account  all  the  severe 
violent  acts,   it  still  represents  over  half  a  Billion  faoilies. 

Duration  of  tta^tiage  Faigs.  Another  aspect  of  wife-beating 
which"*?u5t  be  consider ed*'is  the  proportion  of  fairilies  in  which  a 
fcedting  evej  occurred.  Unfortunately,  our  data  for  «vents  before 
the  year  *of  the  survey  do  not  distinguish  between  who  was  tha 
assailant  and  who  was  the  victis.  So  all  that  can  be  reported  is 
that  28  percent  of  the  couples  in  the  study  experienced  at  least 
one  violent  incident  and  5.3  percent  experienced  violence  which 
'we  consider  a  beating* 

In  sooe  of  these  cas<»s  it  was  a  single  slap  or  a  singla 
beating.  However,  there  are  several  reasons  why  even  a  single 
beating  is  isportant.  First,  in  Biy  values,  even  one  such  event 
is  intrinsically  a  debaseoent  of  huaan  life.  Second^  there  is 
the  physical  danger  involved.  Third  is  the  fact  that  oany,  if 
not  DOst,  such  beatings  are  part  of  a  faaily  pow*?r  struggif».  It 
often  takes  only  one  or  two  slaps  to  fix  the  balance  of  power  in 
d  fasily  for  saoy  years-*-or  perhaps  for  a  lifetioe. 

Physical  force  is  the  ultimate  resource  on  which  sost  of  us 
learn  as  children  to  rely  if  all  else  fails  and  the  issue  is 
crucial.  As  a  kttsband  in  one  of  the  fasilies  interviewed  by 
LaRossa  (1977)  said  when  asked  why  he  hit  his  wife  during  aa 
arg  uaent : 

..She  sore  or  less  tried  to  run  se  and  1  said  no,  and 
she    got  hysterical  and  said,  **X  could  kill  youl"  ind 


I  .jot  rathpr  iiryiy  anfl  r.lapved  her  In  the  face  three 
or  four  tinos  ar.,1  I  said  "Don't  you  e»er  say  that  to 
00  a.jaint''  And  wo  haven't  had  any  proble*  since. 

tjtpr  in  tb<»  iiitervi*'-,   the  husband    evaluated    his    us«  of 
physical  force  as  follotc;: 

YOU  don't  use  it  intll  you  Are  forced  to  it.  U  that 
Dcint  I  fplt  I  I'^i  ♦o  do  r.oaething  physical  to  stop 
♦he  bad  pro-ir^^^-ion  of  events.  1  took  ay  chijices 
iith  that  'ir..'.  It  -.-rk.-d.  Iti  those  circuistancos  ny 
jui.go3<?nt  was  correct  and  it  worked. 

Since  suFPvior  stronjth  and  size  ^ives  the  advantage  to  aen  In 
s  ch  s'uuicns,  the%i.ujle  bPatinq  aay  be  ^^^^'P"^""* 
factor  in  aiintair.inj  =alp  donir.ance  in  the  faaily  s^stea. 

,   -                 ^•.ti7.\*^s.     HOW  3uch  confidence  cm  be  placed  in 

tho-.»"fi4u?:s?^  ^r"ir'?eascnably    confident  that  the  sa:.?le  is  . 

reprpv4ta'iv^  of  Saeri.-an  couples  .jtr.eraUy.     D«t  that  is  only 

onP     ar.r..-t     of     tl.o  accoracy  question.     The  other  aain  aspect  is 

whether  our  ro.ion-^nts  "told  all."  Here  I  have    doubts  for  the 
following  rp\?-otiP: 

.,,.,':i;';;;,r;':r;::^-r?;..*;;?  oru.:-.:^ 
'.rr:r,ru;ir;i5, »^ 

halif^r.^'d  dutin.)  t!.e  .^ntire  lfr..)*h  ot   the  nairia^e. 

(^1    so^rwi.at     u-aM->-xic-nlly,  ti,..rr  is  =ilso  undp  r  mpor  ti  r.q  at 

♦  he  c;Ur^n  of  thP  v.ol.M.c.  c  r  i  r.  uu=- - *o  ..e  who  Pxporion.ol 
.ucb  rni.re  vi.l.n-   ,ct.     as     boing     bitten,     ^it     with  ' 

pus,r.  .»v-i..  ,i*w-'^^?     w\th  A  kiifp  or  qun.     These  are  thinjs 

•  SricrVo"i;;yori  t^-  :.  U  ilolc\^::"'of  f.ln,  l^e.  there^  is 
te  usance  ^o  a.lnit  =  n.h  a.'.  Opcause  of  the  r.ha  xe  involved  if 
oDe  is  t.he  victim,  or  the  ,uilt  if  one  is  the  at- acker.  ,., 

(11    A  'iril  r.  i;-.nr.  f..r  lejarUr.g  t he ..e -figures    'are  drastic 
...ri  -'dtp-^     Up-.     i:.  t;.-  naturo  of  our  sacpLi.     Sir.cp  a  rajor 
und..Te..--?atPo     1 1*  vn  vp -J  t  iga  te     the    pxtent     to  which 

v^iol^nce'  s'     lat^d^o^-o.hlr  a^pLts  'of  husband^wife  -teraction 
wt  raoplpd  only  couplos  living  -ogether.     Divorced    persons  were 

:i,.riliriioi^  th.^urr.nt      <«^«^ "  ''--c:  ^'^eic 

♦  in*  liaits  and  recall    accuiacy     probleas)  .       Since  excessive 
vio^DC*    iV  a    aajor    cau^e  of  divorce,  and  sines  our  sa.pU  is 
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lial^.od  to  couples  living  together,  thpse  a^ta  pr^ba^ly  onit  many 
the  hi9h  violence  casos, 

consider^itionr,   plus  the  hi«;hv>r     ratos     m     oac  pilot 
.Midios    dnd  ir.foLCil  ovi'.oncro  (wh^ro  tior.o  of  the  f\.  *..:i>;  leading 
to  ondorreportinq  were  loss)   su«^^ost  that  the  truo  inci'li:?^^© 
is     i>robablY  closec  to  ^0  or  fO  He^rent  of  All  caupl$3  thjB  U  k§ 
i1  *Ai'^lYittmi  «hQ'*weti  liiiUa  12  ^iiSilli^e  violpnt  acis  ia  A 

HUSBAND  BEATING 

Sow  I  co2^  to  soae  fin^Unqs  which  aay  be  :^urpr isir.g  ' to  soae 
r-^i^1<=»rs.  This  is  the  tact  ^hat  the  rational  'jaaple  data  confiras 
whi*"  all  of  )'ir  pilot  studi»?s  have  shown:  (-Jplles,  197ap 
i^oinaetz,  1 9 /7  3^-^5t.ra  l'^?**)  that  violence  betwo*»n  husband  and 
wif..*  in  far  fioia  a  one  way  streot.  The  old  cartoons  of  the  wife 
ch\?iin'j  a  husband  with  a  rolling  pin  or  throwin-?  pots  and  pans 
<re  clcr.pr  to  r*?ality  than  T.o£t  of  us  (and  especially  those  of  us 
kith  fv-ainist  ayipathies)  realise.  This  can  be  seen  froa  an 
:  I. '.poet  ion  of  the/wift?  coluans  in  "^able  1. 

V^olonce  Hate^'  overall  figures  in  the    second    row  of 

T^tile"^'r"skcw"that ,   for  all  violer.t  acts  e.urinj  the  r.urvey  year, 

♦  I..>ip  ?:»ly  a  li'-jhtly  his'hor  :nciv3once  for  husbands  than  for 
wiv  vt^tsus  n.b%).  In  addition,  those  wives  who  were 
v:^l'»n^,   ter..^ei  ♦o  p:i>:ia^e  in  oUch  acis  soD*^what     more  frequently 

li-^    *  t  h»5-  huj^bi  r.Ji^  in  t:-*is  i:--3:iple  sOvUdn  of  3.0  tiaes  in  tho 
y*...r  c'^  ;ar^d  ^o  2.0  times     fcr     ^-hp     hu^l^r.dc)  .       Moreover,  the 
t.is*     row     of     Table  1,    which  <;i-^o^  the  data  on  severe  violence, 
I  '  r  "MS     that     the     wivps     wetr     nore     violent     evon       in  this 
tr    li   lonal  s'ense  of  the  word  violence, 

cific  Violent  Acts.  If  we  look  at  the  specific  types  of 
violent"  acts  "^aBlIed"  by  the  CPT,  there-  is  evii-rco  fc;  t  ho  pot 
\:.  \  pan  throwing  stereotype  since  tho  rusher  of  w*vcs     wh:>  threw 

♦  livrJjs  at  their  hur.band  is  almost  twicp  as  larvio  as  the  naaber  of 
'.u;t'inds  who  threw  things  at  th*»ir  wifp.  For  half  of  the 
vioWnct     acts,     howpver,     the  rate  ^s  hivj^^pr  for  the  hu-band  and 

♦  ^•o  frpqupncy  is  hi^jhpt  for  the  hur.ban^.b  than  f.jr  thp  wivps  for 
\\i  but  two  of  the  iteas.  The  hij^jest  discrepancy  in  favor  of 
wlvoj  occurs  in  the  kicking  and  hittit.^  with  objects.     Such  acts 

i.  r.s  dependent  on  :;uperior  physical  stron«;ht  to  be  etfrctive. 
Thi:,  seeDS  to  be  consistent  wita  the  view  that  a  sain  difforence 
F  hi  Hrfeen  oale  and  female  do:»estic  violence  steias  froa  the  osaller 
size,  weight,  and  auscle  devclopaient  of  aost  woaen,  rather  than 
froa  *ny  greater  rejection  of  physical  forca  on  aor*!  or 
noi^aative  groudds. 
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polic,^  I  ipiicatigns^  Although  these  findings  show  high 
rates^of  ▼iolinre'*bi  Siyos,  ♦his  should  not  divert  i\ttention  tiom 
the  need  to  vjive  priniry^ittpntion  to  wives  as  yictigs  as  the 
iaaediate  rocis  of  social  f.^lioy*  There  are  4  na..ter  of  reasons 
for  this: 

(1)  \  validity  study  carried  out  in  preparition  for  this 
reseiich  (Bulcroft  find  Str^^us,  1^75)  shows  that  undor-reporting 
of  violence  is  greater  for  violence  by  husbands  than  it  is  for 
violence  by  wives*  This  i^  probably  because  the  ur-e  of  physical 
force  is  so  asuch  a  part  of  the  Bale  way  of  life  that  it  is 
tyi^ically  not  the  dranatic  and  often  traumatic  event  that  the 
saie  act  of  violence  is  for  a  woaan*  To  be  Violent  is  not 
unaascaline*  Put  to  be  physically  violent  is  unfeninine 
accordirrg  to  contpaporary  American  standards*  Con?^*jueQtly,  if 
it  were  possible  to  allow  for  this  difference  ia  reporting  rates, 
it  is  likPly  that,  oven  in  sirple  nuaerical  tens,  wi f e-beat iag 
would  be  the  aore  severe  problei* 

(2)  Evpn  if  one  docs  not  take  into  account  this  difference 
of  underreporting,  the  data  in  Table  1  sKow  that  husbands  have 
higher  rates  the  aost  dangerous  and  injurious  foras  of  violence 
(b.eating  up  and  using  a  Knife  or  gun)* 

(3)  Table  1  also  shows  that  when  violent  acts  are  coaaitted 
by  a  husband,  they  are  repeated  oore  often  than  is  the  case  for 
wives* 

(u)  Those  data  do  not  tell  us  what  proportion  of  the  violent 
acts  by  wiv^s  were  in  response  to  blows  initiated  by  husbands* 
Wolfgang's  data  on  hu5bani-wife  hocsicides  (1^57)  suggests  that 
this  ic  an  important  factor* 

(5)  Thp  greater  pJ.ypical  istrpfv^th  of  aien  aakes  it  sore 
likely  that  i  vo^.m  will  Le  seriously  injurpd  when  beaten  up  by 
her  husband  than  the  rev^'r.;**. 

(6)  k  disproportionately  large  nusbpr  of  attacki^  by  husbands 
seei  to  occur  wh*»n  the  wife  in  pregnant  (Gel'les,  1975)  thus 
posing  a  danger  to  the  as  y^>t  unborn  child* 

(7)  Uoien  .ire  locked  into  a^rri^ge  to' a  ouch  greater  extent 
than  apn*  Eecauce  of  a  variety  of  pconociic  and  social 
constraints;  th^>y  often  have  no  dl^.prrative  to  potting  up  with 
beatings  by  their  husband  (Jelles,  1976;  Martin,  197o;  Straus, 
1976a,  1977b). 

ID  Short,  wiv«s  are  victitnized  by  violence  in  the  faaily  to 
A  luch  greater  extent  than  are  husbands  and  should  therefore  be 
th9  focus  of  the  aost  ioQediate  reaedi^l  steps.      However,  th»se 
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Flow  Ch«rt  inu»tr«tln|  Sorw  Of  The  Tjintori  Account InR  For  IllRh  Incidence  q(  Wife  letting  (foUd  Unci) 
And  FoeLtlve  fcedbtck  Loopn  Maintaining  Tht  (H.i^tu'd  lln05).  f 


I.  HIGH  uvtL  or  COsaiCT 

INMEMNT  tN  THE  FAMILY i 
Many  iaplnglng  actlvUlcs 
XnCtntlty  of  InvolvtMnl 
light  tu  Influenca 
Agt  4  t«i  dlffarancas 

In  Intftratta 
Involuof  ry  — fubariihlp 


2.  HIGH  LEVEL  OF 
VIOLKNCE  IN  THE 
SOCIETY:  , 
Murdar»  Assault , 
Pollca  violence, 
lapa,  Var,  Riots 
Lynching,  rtc. 


6.  SEXIST  ORGAN UAT ION  OF  THK 
SOCIETY  AND  ITS  F.\MILY  SYSTEM 
Restrlcte'J  Job  opportunlt  t*«a 
lowar  pAy  for  sane  Job 
Pri»ei3ln4»nce  of  wifr-role 
Pri>5u  ::ptlon  that  wife  Is 
prlrarllv  responsible  for 
nuccess  of  rhr  n.irrlaRe 
Child  tare  prl*TLirlly  wife's 

rusponstbtlltj^  _ 
Presunptlon  that  J  Usp  of  vloJ 
husband  Ifi  head     as  ultlnata 
•f  the  family      ^  rcsourvi.  to 
Havcullnlty  aaLntnln 
ld«ntlfted  with  superior 
via)snce       .    V  pow*fr 
taclalizatlon  of  uuc«n  foc 
suW^rdlnata  roles,  passivity 
and  nega tlva  aalf-lauga  
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3.  FA:iiLY  SOCIALIZATION 
IN  VIOLENCE  THROUGH: 
Obstrvadon  of  parantal 
vlotanca 

Physical  punlshntnt 
Tolerance  of  atbllng 

violence 
Tro-vlolcnca  v«Iuas» 

capaclally  as  taught 


5.  VIOLENCE  INTEGRATED 
INTO  THC  FERSONALITY 
4  ICHAVIORAL  "SCRIPTS" 
Fusion  of  low  4  viol. 
Moral  rlghtncss  of 
viol,  for^jo-'d  ends  


4.  CULTURAL  NORMS 
LECITIMIMNG 
VIOLENCE  BETWEEN 
FAMILY  MEMBERS!  "The 
Marrlaga  licence  la 
hlttlni  licence" 


HIGH  LEVEL 
OF  WIFE- 
BEATING 
(AND  VIOLENCE 
tH  ALL  FAMILY 
RKUTIONSHIPS) 


oo 


btflng  baatan 
or  living  In 

poverty 


7.  WIFE  PUTS  UF  WITH  BEATINGS  OKCAUSE  OF: 
Econonic  dependence  on  husb^indi  thoice  of 
Denial  o'i  puhllc  assistance 
Doubts  about  own  .iblllty 
Near  universality  of  def:iult 

on  child  support  p«\ynentB 
Husband  has  de  fa": to  cnitrol  of  hort|^ 
Lack  of  police  ot  IcR.il  protection  agalnat 

threats  to  kill  If  wlf*^  leaves  or  In  f  onM 
Hyth  'fhat  keeping  the  mdrrlaga  together  la 

always  best  for  the  children 
Hope  that  he  will  change,  gtow  up.  etc. 
CjIU  feelings  over  wh.it  nhf  night  have 

dona  to  deserve  It 
Stlgna  of  divorce  applies  owstly  to  wlfa 
Noma  legititDtzlng  family  members  right  to 

hlc  to  "correct"  or  In  angar 
Faodly  privacy  4  above  noraa  laada  othara 

to  >  not  loterfara"  
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da\a  also  indicate  that  a  fundatental  solution  to  the  problea  of 
ifife- beating  cannot  be  restricted  tq  the  ioaediate  problei  of 
assaulting  husbands.  Bather,  violence  is  eabedded  in  the  very. 
*tructurs  of  the  society  and^ie  f a»ily  systes  itself  (Straus, 
i;l6al.  The  particularly  bTfl^al  fors  of  violence  known  as 
ifife-beating  is  only  likely  to  end  *rith  a  change  in  the  cultural 
and  social  organixational  factors  underpinning  parent-to-child, 
child-to-child,  and  wife-to-husband  violence,  as  well  a» 
husband-t^tfifs  violence.^l 

THE  CAUSES  Of  WIFE-BEATING 

Now  I  turn  to  t:  ■>  proposition  that  the  causes  of 
ifif^-beating  are  to  be  found  in  the  very  structure  of  Aacrrican 
socisty  and  its  fssily  systei,  Desonstrating  this,  .  even  in 
principls,  is  •  vast  undertaking.  All  that  can  be  done  in  this 
paper  is  to  identify  seven  of  the  iain  factors  snd  to  give  the 
general  flavor  of  the  atguient.  An  overview  of  these  factors  and 
•  oae  of  their  interMlationships  is  given  in  figure  1.  These 
are:  ^ 

(Figure  ,1  about  here) 

(II  The  fact  that  the  fatily  is  a,  type  of  so<i,al  group 
characterixed  by  a  high  -level  of  conflict,  (2)  The  fact  that  the 
USA  is  a  ilation  which  is  f undaientally  cossittel  to  •  the  use  of 
violence  to  saintain  the  status  .quo  or  to  achieve  desirable 
•charies,  (3)  The  fact  that  the  child  rearing  patterns  typically 
esployed  by  Aserican  parents  train  children  to  be  violent.  This 
in  turn;  *  (i)  legitisixes  ^violence  vithin  the  family  and  (5) 
Builds  violence  into  the  sost  f undasental  Isvels  of  personality 
and  establishes  the  link  between  love  and  violence,  (6)  *he  sale 
dosinant  mature  of  the  fasily  systea,  with  a  cotiesponding 
tendency  to  use  physical  force  to  taiotain  that  doainance  wbcc  it 
is  threatened.  (71  The  fact  that  the  seicual  inequalities 
inherent  in  oar  faaily;  systea,  economic  systea,  social  servicer, 
acd  criainal  justice  systee,  effectively  leaves  aan/  woaen  lockei 
into  a  brutal  aarriags.  They  literally  have  no  seans  of  redress, 
or  even  of  leaving  such  a  aarriage. 

It  is  the  combination  of  these  factors,  as  shown  in  figure  1 
(plus  others  not  diagraaaed  for  lack  of  space)  which 
faaiiy  the  aost  violenf^f  all  civilian  institutions,  and  which 
accounts  for  that  aspect  of  fasily  violence  which  we  call 
Sif^elting.  Let  us  look  at  the  first  three  of  these  ^jctors  in 
a  little  aore  detail,  starting  with  the  gusstion  of  what  aakes 
conflict  »o  auch  a  part  of  faaiiy  life. 
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HIGH  lEVBL  or  rAHIlT  CO!frLICT*» 
^  1 
It.    Ills       lilik*    '^^^  •Iei«ntary  faiily  char'ac) 

«ccountin<}  for  tb«  hi9h  incidence  of  conflict  and  yiolexicj^flfs  thi 
faaily  is  the  fact  that  so    •any*  hours    of    tht    day    art  i^^^ 
irttracting    with    oth€r    family    seobers;     rAlthough    this  , 
isportaot  factor^  ths  ratio  ()f  intrafasily  violence    to  v^otMc 
•xp6rienc«d    outsid«    the  'faoily    fat    exceeds  the  ratio  of 
spent  io  the  fafily  to  tise  sppot  outside  the  faiily,    ,  k  ^;ioi«ht 
speot    coiparin9    the    tasily    vith    other    9roup9  ia  ^hbih  Iar^« 
aaounts  of  tia#  are    £pent,     euch    as    work    groups,  (/^viaes 
concrete    way  of  grasping  the  fact  that  far  aore  is  iny&lved  than 
Just  "tiae  at  r *  sk, " 

2i    SissT  £3Uiig  2i  bi^kiklkti    a&i    {aistidls-  "est 

0OD*faaily  social  iateiactious  are  focused  on  a  specific  purpose. 
But  the  prisary  ;group  nature  of  the  fasily  takr^^  faaily 
fnterac.tions  cover  a  vast  raii^e  of  activities.  This  ■e>ft.v^^<&^ 
therp  arc. acre  "events"  over  which  a  dispute  or  a  failure  to  ffp^^t 
fxpectations  can  occ;lr. 

luItl?LDvi*i  £i  11} voi vem^n^.  Not  only  is  there  a  wider  range 
of  ev«n^.f  over  whicii  d'di 6put<>.  or  dissatisfaction  can  occur#  but 
^  in  additi,on#  thg  tiejr*^^  ot  injury  felt  in.  such  instances  is 
,*ll<ely  to  be  auch  greater  t  h<»n  i^  the  sase  issue  wete  to  arisa  in 
relation  soa^one  outsii^  the  faaily*  The  failure  of  a  w6rk 
Colleague  tu  spell  or  to  eat  properly  may  be  aildly  annoying  (or 
■ore  lik«»ly  ju?3t  a»  subject  for  derision)*  But  if  .the  bad 
si^elling  or  tattle  ranntrs  are  those  of  one's  child  or  spouse,  the 
pain  experienced  is  often  e xcruciavlng • 

I«£iU€iaa  lSiiZili€5*  fj/^y  f«"ily  activiti«>s  have  a 
••z^ro"  ^ui"  aspect.  conflict  as  structured  into  such  thirds  as 
whether  Bach  or  rock  will  be  played  on' the  faaily  stereo,  wh«»th»»r 
to  'go  to  a  novie  or  bowliri'^,  or  a  line  up  for  ur.e  of  the 
^bdtSroDS.  Los?;  obvious,  but  '^ju-illy  iapoitant  i::  the  ii^^irtjing 
on    one's    personal  sj'ace  or  t^el.f-itt.a*;e  broug*ht  about  by  the  life 

•  styl«?  ind  halits  ot  others  in  the  laaily,  such  as  those  who  le^  ve 

•  'things    arouni  ver.sjs  these  -no  put  e  ver:  yt.*iir.g  away,  or  those  who  • 
eat  quickly  and  those  who  like  leisurely  aeals* 

•5i.'^^Jlii  12  iDtluiQce*     rtesbership  in  a  faiily  carries  wirh 
it    a'R     iapllc-it    r^htTto    influence    the    behavior     of  other??. 
^ Conse^jently,  the  aibsati sfaction  over  undesirable    or  ispirgiug 
activities  of  others  is  further  exacerbated  by  atteapts  to  change 
the  behavior  of  the  other. 

ii.    Aai  ftUi  ill  UiLsSCeiifL^ieS-  fasily  is 

coapo^ed  of  people  of  differenct  sexes  and  age  (ei^peci^lly  during 
the  child  rearing  yei^s)  ,  coupl-ed  wit^  the  existence  of 
gecerational  and  sex  differences  in  cultiraiand  outlook  on  life, 
■akes    the    faaily    ao    arena    of    culture    d^nflict^      This  is 
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tpitotlied  in  such  yhasts  as  "battle  of  th^  sei%?s"  and 
"•generational  conflict*** 

7iL  ftlStibti  E^lta*  Cotpounding  the  Kobl«a  ot  aje  and  s<?i 
differences  is  the'fact  that  faeily  st^tus^s  anJ  roles  ate:  to  a 
very  considerable  eitent,  assi«lned  on  the  basis  of  .these 
bioloqical  characteristics  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  interest 
and  coipetence.  An  aspect  of  this  which  has  traditionally  been  a 
focus  of  ccntentlon  is  socially  stractuied  seual  inetiuality,  or 
in  contespoc4ry  language,  the  sexist  organization  of  the  fasily. 
k  seiist  structure  has  especially  high  conflict  t^otential  tuilt 
in  when  such  a  structure  eiists  in  the  context  of  a  society  mth 
equalitarian  ideology.  But  eten  without  such  an  ideological 
inconsistency,  the  conflict  potential  is  high  because  it  is 
inovitablr  that  n>t  all  husbands  have  the  coipetence  needed  to 
f'ilfiU  the  culturally  prescribed  leailersbip  role  (Kolb  and 
StraOs,   197**;    Allen  and  Straus,  1975). 

Si.EftJllX  £liiaSX»     ^"  societies  the  noraative,  kinship, 

and  bottseaold  structure  insulates  the  fasily  froa  both  social 
controls  and  assistance  in  coping  with  intrafaaily  conflict. 
This-rch^racteristic  is  sost  typical''of  the  conjugal  fanily  systea 
of  urbaD^l^dustrial  societies  (Laslett,  1973). 

« 

St  l5V2luDi4tl  fliatl'IStiE*  Birth  relationships  are 
obviousrly  iivol ji) tar  y,  and  under-age  children  cannot  thesselves 
terainate  such  relationships.  In  addition,  Spr^y  (1969)  shows 
tha*  the  conjugal  relationship  also  has  non- v^^luntary  aspects. 
There  is  first  the  social  exr*»ctatlon  of  aarrxaje  a?;  a  long  tert 
coiaaltaent,  as  eipressed  in  the  phrase  "until  death  do  us  p^kt." 
In  al.iiticn,  there  are  eaoti^onal,  aaterial,  and  legal  rewards  and 
cdasttaints  which  fceqiently  aake  aenbership  in  the  faailjr  group 
ir.*?scapable,  socially,  'physically,  or  legally.  So,  when 
conflicts  and  dissatisfactions  arise,  th«i  alternative  of 
resolving  thea  by  leaving  often  does  not,  in  parctice,  eiist — at- 
l«ast  in  the  percpetion  of  what  i9  practiral  or  possible. 

IQj.  \Li^h  t^vgi  of  S-L£££5»  Para  JoxiCilly,  in  the  light  of 
the  "previews  jJaragraph,  nuclear  farily  relationships  are 
unstable.  This  C0T.es  boat  brcinse  of  a  nusl>er  of  circuastances, 
:itar*ing  with  the  general  tendency  for  all  dy  t  lic  r elat ioi.sh^  ps 
to  be  unstable  (Sipael,  1955:  118- 1M4) ..  In  addition,  the  nucUar 
fanily  coDtinuoufly  undergoes  aajor  changes  in  structure  as  a 
r»>3ult  of  processes  inherent  in  the  faaily  life  cycle:  events 
such  as  the  birth  of  children,  aaturation  of  childreB,  ^ging,  a:jd 
reticeoent.  The  crisis  like  nature  of  thes«  changes  has  long 
bee&  recognised  (Le»asters«  1957). 
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HIGH  LEVEL  or  VIOLEhCB  IN  THE  SOCIETt 

Th«8t  ten  characteristics  of  th«  fasily>  cosbined  with  th« 
huo«  esotional  io%estient  which  is  typical  of  fasily 
relationihips,  seans  that  ths  fasily  is  liksly  to  bs  ths  locus  of 
sees,  and  socs  serious,  conflicts  than  other  groups.  But 
conflict  and  violence  are  not  the  sase.  fiolence^  is  only  one 
sears  of  dealing  with'  conflict,  what  accounts  for  the  use  of 
violence  to  deal  with  conflicts  within  the  fasily?  One 
fundaseotal  starting  place  is  the  fact  that  we  are  talking  about 
fasilies  which  are  part  of  a  violent  tociety.  There  is  a  carry 
over  froB  one  sphere  of  life  to  another,  as  I  have  tried  to  show 
in  a  paper  ccapariog  levels  of  fasily  violence  in  different 
societies  (Straus,  1977a).  However,  even  granting  the  carry-over 
principle,  this  is  by  no  seantf  sufficient.  Conflict  is  also 
high*  for  eiaapl^,  in  acadesic  departsents.  But  there  has  -eve^ 
been  no  incident  of  physical  violence  in  any  of  the  sis 
dipartsents  I  hive  taught  in  during  »t:ie  past  25  years.  Is  fact^ 
I  have  only  heard  of  one  such  incident  occurring  anywhere. 
Clearly^  other  factors  Bust  also  be  present. 

•  rAHILT  SCCIALIZATIOII  IP  ?I01ENCB 

cne  of  the  sost  fundaoental  of  these  other  factors  is  the 
fact  that  the  fasily  is  the  setting  in  which  sost  people  first 
eiperience  physical  violence*  and  also  the  setting  which 
establishes  the  eaoticnal  conteit  and  seaninq  of  violence. 

Learning  about  violence  starts  with,  physical  punishsent* 
which  is  nearly  universal  (Steicsetx  and  Straus*  1974).  rfhen 
physical  funishaent  if  used,  several  things  can.  be  eipected  to 
occur.  rirst»  and  sost  obviously,  is  learning  to  do  or  not  do 
whatever  the  punishsent  i«  intended  to  teach.  Less  obvious,  -but 
equally  or  sore  isportant  are  three  other  lessons  which  are  so 
deeply  Itarned  that  they  bkcose  an  integraJ^  part  of  one*s 
personality  ai^  world  view. 

The  first  of  these  unintended  consequences  is  the 
association  of  love  with  violence.  Physical  Funishaeot  typically 
begins  in  irfancy  with  plaps  to  correct  and  teach.  Hoasy  and 
daddy  are  the  first  and  usually  the  only  ones  to  hit  an  infant. 
And  for  sost  children  this  continues  throughout  childhood.  The 
child  therefore  learns  that  those  who  love  his  or  her  the  ^ost, 
are  also  those  who  hit. 

5econd,  since  physical  runishsent  i<»  used  to  train  the  child 
or  to  teach  about  dangerous  things  to  be  avoided,  it  establishes 
the  soral  right&ess  of  hitti&j  other  fasily  sesbers. 

The  third  unintended  consequence  is  the  lesson  that  when 
sosethisg  is  really  isportant,  it  Justifies  the  use  of  physical 
force. 
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Thestt  indlrtct  lessons  art  not  confined  to  i>rovldin9  a^iodel 
for  Ittttr  trt«tt«nt  of  one's  ovn  children.  Rather,  they  bccoie 
such  «  fundtsenttl  part  of  the  individuals  percon^lity  and  worli 
view  that  they  are  generalized  to  other  social  relationships,  and 
tspeci4lly  to  relationship  which  is  closest  to  thdt  of  parent 
and  child:     that  of  husband  and  wife. 

Ill  of    the    above    suggests    that    early    eiperlences  Mltb 
physical      punlshDent    lays    the    groundwork    ^or    the    nocsatife  ' 
le'iltisacy  of  all  types  of  violence    but    especially  Intcafaaily 
violence.      It    provides  a  role  aodel  — indeed  a  specific  "script'" 
(G^gron  and  Siaon,  1973;     Hugglns    and    Straus,     1975) --for  such 
actions.      in    addition,  for  sany  children,  there  Is  not  even  the 
need  to  generalize  this  socially    scripted    pattern    of  behavior 
fros    the    parent-child    neius    In    which  it  was  learned  to  other 
faellY  relationiblps.    This  is    because.    If    our    estlsates  are. 
correct,  •illlons  of  children  can  directly  observe  *nd  role  sodel 
physical  ticlence  between  husbands  and  wives-  (see  also  Owens    and  ^ 
Straus,  197S). 

COLTOBAL  HOUHS 

The  preceding  llscusslon  has  focused  on  the  way  in  •  which 
violence  becoses  built  into  the  behavioral  repertory  of 
individual  husbands  and  vlves.  Isportant  as  that  Is,  It  wogld 
not  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  high  level  of  failly 
violence  if  It  were  not  also  supported  by  cultural  noris 
If  ilt  Islilng  such  violent  predif^t'osit  ions..  Since  scst  us  ten! 
to  think  of  porss  which  call  for  love  and  gentleness  within  the 
family.  It  is  difficult  to  t^rceive  that  there  are  aifo  both  U 
lute  and  de  lacto  cultural  noms  lejitlslzlng  the  use  of  violence 
between  la^ilf  oecbers.  Or.ce  one  is  sensitized  to  the 
ro-slbillty  that  such  roles  exist,  eiaiples  pop  up  all  o^*^' 
i'hese  rules  are  soaetiaes  explicit  or  even  lania  tory-*a  s  Irt  the 
case  of  the  right  and  obligatJ-pn  of  parents  to  use  a  "ni*cessary 

>!nd  appropriate  level,  of  ^^yslcal  force  ^o  adequately  protect, 
train,  and  control  a  child.  In  fact,  parents  .^re  peraitted  or 
expect  to  use  a  level  of  physical  force  for  thpse  purj;oses  that 
Is  denied  even  prison  a othoti tlee^^  In    relation    to    training  and 

^controlling  insates. 

In  the  case  of  husband-wife  relations,  siailar  noris  are 
present  and  powei^ful,  but  they  are  largely  implicit  and 
taken-for-granted  and  therefore  also  largely  ur.recc  jnized.  But 
the  fact  is  that#  just  as  parenthood  gives  the  right  to  hit,  the 
larrlage  licence  is  also  a  hitting  licence.  The  evidence  can  be 
found,  fpr  instance  in  everytfay  eiprsssions  and  jokes,  such  a« 
the  dittyj 
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A  vostn,  s  hocft^,  tnd  t  kickorj  tr»t 
Tb«  »oct  you  bt«t*ts  th«  b«tt«i:  th«y  bt 

or  th«  jokt  stntiontd  taclitc  itt  this  ptptc.    naoy  of  tht  stn  and 
vostn      intecvitntd      by     Ctllts  '    (197a:58)     txpctsstd  tisilar 
ttttitudtSf  as  ctprestftted  by  such  phrases  as  "I  a'sktd  for  it, ••  or 
nttdtd  to  bt  brought  to  htr  stnsts*^^ 

But  tht  sarria^t  lictnct  as  a  ••hitting  lictnct**  is  not  just 
a  satttr  of  tht  folk  culturt,  Hort  ispoctantly,  it  also  rtsains 
•sbtddtd  in  tht  Itgal  systts  dtspitt  sany  Itgal  rtforss  favoring 
tostn.  In  sost  jurisdictions,  for  txaaplt,  a  wosan  still  cannot 
sut  htc  hMsbADd  for  dasagts  rtsulting  froa  his  assaults,  btcaust# 
in  tht  vords  of  t  California  Suprest  Court  judgestnt  (Stlf  v.« 
Stlf,  1962)  this  "Kould  3tstroy  tht  ptact  and  harsony  of  tht 
host,  and  thus  would  bt  contrary  to  tht  polict  of  tht  la««'*1 

Of  courst,  crisinal  actions  can.  bt  brought  against  an 
assaulting  husband,  but  htrt  too  thert  is  an  alsost  equally 
tffectivt  bar.  Inhtrtnt  in  tht  nay  the  crisinal  justict  systes 
actually  operates.  Hany  policesen  personally  believe  that 
husbands  have  a  legal  right  to  hit  their  wives,  provided  it  ^ 
does  not  produce  «n  injury  requiring  hospitalization --the 
so-calltd  ••stitch  rult"  found  in  sort  cities.  If  a  wife  wants  to 
press  charges  she  is  discouraged  fros  every  step  in  the  judicial 
process,  beginning  with  police  officers  <pften  tht  first  on  tht 
sctne)  who  will  not  sake^4rresrs,  and  going  on  to  proisecuting 
attorneys  who  wxll  Pot  bringURV  case  to  court,  and  by  judges  who 
block  convictions  in  the  Isinwrul**  fraction  of  cases  which  do 
reach  the  court  (field  and  FiJpld,  \97  3) . 

Finally,  there  is  evidence  fro|B  surveys  and  experi»«»nts  also 
pointing  to  the  isplicit  licence  to  hit  conferred  by  aarrii'je. 
.Perhaps,  the  sost  direct  of  this  type  of  evidence  is  to  be  found 
in  the  survey  conducted  for  the  National  Copaissioa  on  the  Caubes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  (Stark  and  HcEvoy,  1970).  This  study* 
found  that  about  one  cut  of  four  of  those  interviewed  agreed  with 
the  opposition,  that  it  is  soaetises  permissible  for  a  husband 
♦ox  hit  his  wife.  Equally  cogent  are  the  results  of  an 
urwpublished  eiperisent  by  Churchill  and  Straus.  This  showed  that 
tltn  prepenteJr with  identical  descriptions  of  an  assault  by  a«s«n 
/n  a  woaan,  those  who  .were  told  that  the  couple  is  ssrried 
tecosaendtd  such  less  £«i«dce  punishsent. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  other  evidence  supporting  the 
tence  of  the  ••sarriagt  licons^  as  a  hitting  lictntt"  nors 
IsVuus,  1976).  What  was  Just  prtsenled  say  at  least  sakt  tht 
cast^Stiausiblt  and  allow  us  to  sovt  on  to  s  considtration  or  ont 
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SEXUAL  imcU»LIT»  AND  TH!  VIOLENT  SOClETlf 

Th«  Uat  cauMl  factor  to  bt  consi^^ted  can  be  suttariitd  in 
th«  IcJpoiuio.  "h.t  th.  .e«i»t  oc^anUation  of  th.  soci.ty  and 
It.   i.aily    ir«ttt    it    ont    of    tht    iost.  fundattntal  factoci 

ib,;:.  "Sir.  r-ns-irJ^i^.. :;  p.  :i'-£V. : 

igiii.  '  Hartin  1976:  Stcaut>  1976a,  1977«,  o) .  Soee  *8F«cx» 
r.v.*.l.e  b.in'pc..;n;.d  *atli«  in  this  pap.c.  A  suwac,  of  th. 
."n  iu.tnt.  of  s.xis.  which  >ad  to  «if.-b*atinq  is  pr«s«t.d 
in  boi«ts  6  and  7  of  Fiquc*  1. 

PachaDB  it  if  just  Mil  that  tht  coibination  of  spact 
li.it!"o«  and  'th.  availability  of  pc.vious  -otk  on  .*»i5.  and 
ilf.-b«atiBq  ltd  to  0..1V  suBBacizinq  tht  arqusent  in  Pisurw  1. 
jichaS.  d"»otin9  an  ina pptopriat.l,  .Ball  part  of.thi.  p«ft  to 
««.  of  th.  Boat  iBPortant  of  tht  causal  tactors  can  setva  to 
dc.BatiSt  th.  Uc?  tS"  iBpoctant  a.  is  sexisB  in  -nd.csiandin, 
-Ift'beatinq.  it  is  only  one  part  of  a  co»tl.«  causAl  tatrli. 
Thil  can  bt  s..n  froa  tht  fact  that  tv.n  thui-^h  B«t,  «re  ^otlnant. 
•Jilijc  dSBi«a"rdotB  not  pcottct  tb.B  ftoa  »iol.nc,  b,  othcV  a^-n. 

If  Ht  iaaqint  th«t  trut    tquality    b.t^een    the    f«xtii  xwi. 
ro=»hii    to    b.    Ichi.».d  \o«orrow,  «U  fotrs  of  taoily  »iol.r.c« 

uncudi'nr-iJ'-bMtiM) " 

It  a  8oi.«hat  lo«.r  incid.nc.  c^t. - -unlfs-s  at.p.  ^st  tak.t  to 
!lfio  alt.'  th.  factors  identified  in  boies         3,  and     5  of 

Fiouc.    1.      This    Beans    *tep3    to  lo*«  tn«  l«»el  "f  ttaa"«*"ij 
and  Btens  to  end  the  training  in  violence  that  is  part 
:r  ;  otin,    up    iS  i  t;pic«l  Aaerican'u.Hy.    violence  is  truly 
built  into  the  very  fabric  of    Aaerican    society,    and    iato  the 
MiUnalUy,  belUf*.  »«lv»es,  and  into  behavioral  scripts  of  «o»t 
Tf  our  popJ'laflon!    hisination  of  «:*''«*^'»2it!ri2J't!ir.y2tU 
Tn  elisiaatiDg  aewal  iaequaiity,  but  aito  on  altering  the  ayatea 
of  !loleoc«  OB  -hick  BO  auch  of  Aaetxcan  society  depend  a. 
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FOOT BOTES 

•Tb#  ■at«rials  In  this  pap«r  ulll  b«  pr«s«nttd  aort  fully  In 
a  forthcoiinq  book  VIOLEHCt  III  THE  AHEKICAM  fhniU  (Straus* 
Gelles  and  St^lna^tx,  1978).  Thia  paptr  is  part  of  a  rtstarcb 
proqrat  on  iotrafaoily  violtocs  supported  by  grants  fros  tbs 
iationaL  Institute  of  flsntal  Htalth  (HH27SS7  and  IIH13050),  A 
progras  bibliography  and  description  of  current  projects  is 
obtainable  on  ceguest. 

• 

The  paper  was  presented  at  the  conference  on  "Battered 
Hives:  Defining  the'  Issues,*  Center  for  Besearch  on  vcsen* 
Stanford  Oniversity,  Hay  20,  1977;  and  at  the  2Dd  World 
Congress,  International  Society  on  fasily  Law,  Hontreal,  June 


•1.  sose  of  the  specific  steps  to  accosplish  this  are 
outlined  in  another  paper  (Straus,  1977b), 

•2.  This  section  of  the  paper  is  adapted  fros  Gelles  and 
Straus.  (1978)  to  which  readers  are  referred  for  «  sore 
cosprehefrsive  analysis  of  theories  of  violence  in  the  fasily. 
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VIOI.F.KCE  IH  THE  FAMILY:  AN  AS5ESSMKNT  OF 
KWOVfLEDGE  AND  RESEARCH  NEEDS 


Murray  A.  Straua  Richard  J,  *Cellcs  Suzanne  K.  Stelninetz 

Univ.  of  New  Hampshire       Univ.  of  Rhode  Island       Univ.  of  Delaw^e 


Several  screams  of  social  science  research  provide  the  ihcoreclcal 
And  empirical  basis  for  our  approach  to  describing  and  understanding 
physical  violence  within  the  family.    Most  directly  related  is  the  work 
of  criminologists  on  nurderer-victim  relationship.    This  work  has  nadc 
clear  that  raorc  murder  victims  arc  members  of  the  samd  family  than-any 
other  category  of  nurderer-vict im  relationship  (Curtis,  1974;  Palmer*  1972: 
i^olfRanR,  1958).  Another  major  stream  of  work  Is  represen*- 

ted  by  those  social  scientists  who  have  pointed  to  the  existence  of  a 
love  and  hate  relationship  as  characteristic  of  families  and  all  ijitlnate 
groups  <Coser,  1956;  Eibl-Eibcsfeldt ,  1971;  Simmcl,  1955),  and  which  has 
recently  come  to  be  %  focus  of  considerable  attention  (Bach  and  Uyden, 
X968;  Charny,    1972).    A  third  stream  of  work  is  Jihat  of  clinicians 
concerned  with  the  "battered  child"  syndrome 'and  most  recently  with  "wife 
beating"  (Gil,  1970;  Kempe  et  al,  1962). 

Despite  the  existence  of  these  thrco  streams  of  work,  .md  dcsoile 
the  recent  focus  on  child  abuse,  it  is  still  customary  to 'think  of  physical 
y  lolcnctf  between  t'amily  members  .is  bein^  inf  rBquent  and,  when  it  does  occur, 
AS  being  the  lesult  of  some  defect  ur  abnormality  of  the  husband,  wife,  or 
child  using  violence.    Neither  of  these  views  seem  to  be  correct.  Leaving 
aside  war  and  riots,  our  piecing  together  of  the  available  evidence  aug- 
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Ktsti  that  phyilcal  akjRrcsfilon  orrurs  between  family  mcmhrvs  move  often 
than  it  occuri  between  any  others-    Moreover  the  predominant  position 
of  tht  f«lly  «•  «  letting  for  violence  probably  applies  to  every  form 
of  physical  violence  from  slaps  to  torture  and  murder.    Some  form  of 
physical  violence  between  family  memb^ri.  in  fact.  Is  so  likely  to 
occiir  at  some  point  In  the  life  cycle  that  it  cm  be  said  to  be  almost 
uni'verial.    Violence  between  family  members  nay  b^  .n  least  as  typical 

y 

of  family  relationships  as  is  love* 

If  these  statements  are  correct,  violence  In  families  is  a  pheno- 
menon which  affects  Just  about  everyone  since  almost  everyone  partici- 
pates in  a  faplly,  and  usually  over  a  considerable  length  of  time  and 
>with  relatively  Intense  Involvement.    Thus,  merely  In  terms  of  the 
e»tensiven<!BB  of  the  population  exposed,  the  study  of  Intrafamily  violence 
ii  of  high  importance.    But  the  importance  of 'research  on  violence  bet- 
ween family  members  goes  bey<nd  mere  numbers  since* the  family  is  such 
a  crucial  element  In  the  lives  of  most  of  the  population.    For  children, 
there  is  first  the  rifk  of  physical  injury  to  the  point  at  which  mcdijcal 
attention  Is    eeded  and  it  can  be  labeled  as  "child  abused 

Apart  from  .  lysical  Injury,  the  existence  of  a  high  level  of  phirsl 
cal  violence  as  p.-    of  the  socialization  context  probably  has  majoi* 
consequences  for  all  levels  of  personality,  including  char.K^tcr 1st  ice 
auch  as  aggression,  anxiety,  guilt,  and  authoritarianism  (Stcinmetz  and 
Straus,  1974  vart  IV;  Becker,  1964;  Park,  1970,  1972)  and  specific  atti- 
tudes and  values  such  as  approval  of  violeme  to  effect  social  reform, 
further  national  Interests,  and  control  criminal  behavior  (Blumenthal 
•t  al.,  1972;  Celles  and  Straus,  1975;  Owens  ani»  Straus,  1975).  Finally. 
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th«  relationships  between  husbands,  wives>  and  children  are  the  focus 
of  deep  emotional  comnitacut  ancl  of  expectations  for  affection  and 
solidarity  which  are  likely  to  be  difficult  to  achieve  if  these  same 
relationships  are  characterized  by  physical  violence*    We'*  conclude  that 
both  the  ubiquity  of  violence  between  family  members  and  the  importance 
of  the  possible  consequences  of  violence  in  this  setting,  make  it  im* 
perative  that  any  overall  concern  with  research  on  the  level  of  violenct 
in  this  country  focus  attention  pn  "violence  in  the  home"  as  well  as  on 
"crime  in  the  streets." 

FREQUENCY  OF  FAMILY  VIOLENCE  ^ 
What  is  the  evidence  for  suggesting  that  violence  between 

family  members  may  at  least  as  typical  of  family  relationships  'as  love? 
In  this  section  we  will  try  to  show  that  although  this  is  a  reasonable 
conclusion  from  the  available  evidence,  that  evidence  is  far  from  ade- 
quate. 

Physical  Punishment.    We  start  with  this  aspect  of  the  use  of 
physcinl  force  within  the  family  because  it  Is  probably  both  the  most 
frequent  asptct  and  also  th^  best  researched.    But  even  in  the  case  of 
.physical  punishment,  the  evidence  lacks  the  necessary  systematic  char- 
acter, representativeness, .and  specificity. 

Various  studies  in  the  USA  .-^.td  Knglaml  (Blumberp,  1964-1965; 
Bronfcnbronner,  1956;  Erlanger,  \^1U\  Stark  and  McEvny,  1970)  show  that 
between  84  and  97  percent  of  all  parents  us'  phyclsal  liunlshmcnt  at  some 
point  In  the  child's  life.     However,  even  piecing;  togcthiffr  these  studies, 
it  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  age-speclflc  rates  because  some  studies 
cover  a  broad  range  of  ages  and  do  not  provide  tabulations  by  age;  other 
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•  tudlos  use  approval  of  pun Ishmunt  rather  than  actual  punishment;  and 
ttlU  others  are  on  unrcprcsentat  Ive  .  rl  In  Ic.u       other  populations, 
•uch  as  parents  of  university  students.     In  short,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  available  data  for  a  representative  iutmylv.  of  families  o^^  the 
fretiucncy  with  vhich  children  of  dUferent  a?.eH  are  actually  hit. 

The  question  of  age  specific  rates  well  lUuiitrntes  the  need  fop 
■ore  fiysteraatic  f!at.i  on  this  Issue  because,  contrary  to  what  we  expec- 
ted before  our  owi  exploratory  research  on  ;.hyslral  punishment  »  we  found 
that  the  rates  arc  un^»xpec  tedl  y  hUh  well   int>>  id<Wesc  cn.e.     In  three 
different  studies  based  on  reports  by  university  studiMits  of  events 
which  occurred  duHnt;  their  senior  year  in  hl^.h  srhuol  ,  wc  found  that 
half  of  the  parenV  ;  ha  ',  either  usoil  physiral  luniishment  or  thre.:t<'ned 
ic  durii.f.  tlat  year  (Steinmetz.   1971  ,  197m  :  Sttaus,  19/1). 

Of  cc     se,  plr/'.leal  punishnent  Is  not  the  s  me  as  other  violence, 
prlBi..'ily  because  it 'is  normntlvely  Approved  and  because  of  the  pre- 
sumed altruistic  motivation.     But  it  is  violeme  r.diie  th»?  less.  M 
certain  respects.  It  1  is  the  same  consequenceH  as  oiher  forms  ot  vio- 
Icnce,  despite  the  good  intentiims.     Kot  exanple.  thv»  studies  of 
parents*  use^of  physical  punlstw-nent  sh:>w  that  parents  who  use  pliysi^-al 
punishment  ti  control  the  afigress iveness  ..f  their  children  are  probably 
JncrcaslMii  rather  th.-in  dt-creaslng  the  aiU'.r ' »v»*  teudcne  ler:  of  their 
child  (liandura.  Kron,  Walder  and  I.ef ku^i I    .   I'^/l.  :;ears.  Ma.  cohy 

and  Levin,   1937).     In  sliorr,  there  are  K.riHuuis  for  heUevinj;  th.it 
violence  he/.ets  violence,  however  peaceful  .iiul  altruistic  the  imKlvation, 
Ii»  addltlon_to  Its  possible  effects  on  tr.iin;uj;  .MUlren  In  the  use  of 
violence,  parental  use  of  physical  punisliment  may  also  lay  the  jjround- 
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work  for  carrying  this  use  of  force  to  the  point  at  which  it  can  be 
considered  child  abuse. 

Child  Abuse*    Estimates  of  the  Incidence  of  child  abuse  range 
from  a  low  of  6,000  cases  (Gil,  1970:60)  to  a  high  of  one  million 
(New  York  Sunday  Times,  November  30,  1975).    A  major  problem  with        < > 
these  estimates  is  that  they  are  influenced  by  a  variety  of  factors 
which  make  using  or-  interpreting  Ihcac  data  oulte  difficult.    A  first 
problem  encountered  In  compiling  or  estimating  is  "What  constitutes 
child  aburf*??"  Gil, 

for  instance,  defined  child  abuse  as  "intentionally  inflicted  physical 
in^ry  by  a  parent. or  a  caretaker  on  a  child  under  eighteen  years  of 
age.'*  Others,  however,  include  sexual  abuse,  malnurishment ,  maltreat- 
metn,  and  mental  injury  as  facets  of  child  abuse.  Thus,  the  Incidence 
Statistics  arc  variable  and  often  not  comparable  uecausc  of  the  varied 
definitions  emp'loyed. 

A  second' problem,  and  o.ie  familiar 
to  criminologists.  Is  that  of  using  official  statistics  as  bases  of 
establishing  measures  of  true  incidence.    Gil's  estimate  of  6,000  cases 
per  year  was  based  on  the  number  of  confirmed  i   Ports  of  child  abuse 
from  each  state.    While  this  work  Was  underway,    he  also  carried  out  a 
national  sample  survey  which  asked  respondents  whether  they  personalJ|^y 
knew  families  involved  in  incidents  of  child  abi.sc    ^Ul  extrapo,lated 
'the  results  and -vst iar.fcd  that  bctwci^    Z^OO  to  AOO.OOO 

Americans  knew  al.oul  .in  incident  ul  ^hiUI  al>u.sr  whitli  ^-cc^rrcd  in  the 
previous  12  months.  ^These  data  sara:*-*st  tli^^t  ^  of  f  ic  i^I  stat  ist ics 
on ^hila  abuse  repres'*^  a  gubstantial  underreport it^g  of  the  true 
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incidence  of  abuse.    The  offlclnl  st.ntlHtlrs  .irc  Influonrod  by  InJlvl- 
duel  awarenes.  of  cnild  .base  and  by  Boclal  and  ttchnologlcl  procedures 
u.ed  In  ca.e  reporting.    The  rates  of  child  abuse  found  In  official 
•t.ti.tlcs  will  y.ry  depending  on  those  factors  as  well  as  the  true  rate 
of  child  abuse. 

A  third  factor  which  Influences  tha^nc  Ideiice^d&ta  on  ^ 
child  abuse  is  that  of  labeling  ..nd  gatekoeplnR.     As  Gcllfs.  {\^7^j^, 
1975b)  shows,  there  is  no  objective  behavior  which  car**  ..utomat        ly  be  ■ 
recognised  .^s  child  .buse.     In  most  inst.inc.s  :.f  physical   injury  ..f  a 
child  there  Is  no  clear  cut  admission  of  gullt.^nor  Icgnlly  vallM  evi- 
dence.   Thus,  pediatricians,  police  of  f  leers,  social  workers.^md  .  judges 
can  upon  their  pvm  experience  and  deductive  powers  to  determine  whether 
an  injury  Is  the  result  of 'an  accident  tr  was  intentionally  inflicted  by  a 
parent  or  .arct.^ker.  Thu^  child  abuse  st'.ulsllcs  are  the  product  of  soeijl 
labeling  rather  than  a  clear,  objective  property  of  an. act.  Consequently. 
"on^  cannot  tell  if  people  of  low  socioeconomic  status  are  •  overre- 
presented  In  the  official  statistics  on  cl  -  >d  abuse  because  they  are' 
Dorc  Ukely  *o  abuse  their  children,  because  they  are  more  likely  to 
get  caught  abusing  their  children,    or  becaui^e  they  are  more  Hkely  to 
be  falsely  suspected  and  accused  of  abusing  Iheir  children,  or  some 
combination  of  all  of- thos*-  fartor.s. 

Murder.     Murder,  l^s  the  nnc  aspect   of  iniraf.inlly  vii,h'n(.   v-u  wlurh. 
there  are  r^.1?;onjbly  good  ilata.     Stcinr.iet/  .i.ul  Si  i  .nr.  ( Pw . )  .;.iju',i-?:'l'^ilut 
this  iK  because*  U  is  a  crime  which  Umvcs  pby«Ic.»l  evidcnrc  th.it  ^  .;r''or 
,be  ignored  In  the  sarae  wny  that  the  nnrm.it  ivc  bi.ii;  of  tl»e  S(u  ii  t/  i  .iusimI 
both  laypersons  and  researchers  to  if.nore  other  tt.rm»:  of  inir.iljnulv 


violence  In  tho  p.ist.    A  grnphlr  I jnl it  at  I(»n  of  tht*  i'>«t(Mit  ot  Jntrn- 
famlly  r.urder  can  be  g!eaned     from  our  estin-Ui'  that  each  ycir  about 
as  many  people  arc  murdered  by  tholr  rclativj-i  In  Now  York  City  as  • 
have  been  killed  In  all  of  the  disturbunccs  in  Nort!»orn  Irel.ind  to 
date.     In  Atlanta.  3lt  of  the         horalcldf;  in  1972  were  th*^  result 
of  domestic  quarrels-        (Boston  Clobt?.  1973:12).     Tlie  sltu.ition  in 
Atlanta  is  typical  uf  the  nation  at  l.u'i;r  .ind  app.irrntly  also  .1  numb*!r 
of  other  soc  letter.  (Curtis,  197A).     For  example,  th^.'  Afric.m  societies 

■* ' 

Studied  by  Bohannan  (1960:2^i3)  slinll.irly  raiiKi^  fi*''^  22  Co  63  percent 
intrafamily  homic  ides,  and  the  hiKliest  rate  (67  percent)  Is  for  a 
Danish  H.implc, 

Assault.     Turning  to  non- lethal  phy.si»'.»l  viuli-nce  betwfon  husband 
and  wife,  one  source  of  data  are  police  reptirt;*.     Just  as  relatives  are 
the  largest  single' catego*-,        tnurder  victiri,  so  iaoiily  fi^'.hts  are  the 
largest  sinf.le  category  ot  po)  in^  call:;.     One  U^.a]  researchei*  (Pnrnas, 
1967:9n)     estimates  that  more  police  rails  involve  family  conflict  than 
do  calls  for  all  criminal  Incident*:,  Inr lading  murders,  rapes,  nun-faml- 
ly  ns?iaultR,  robberies  and  muggings.     TwenLy-two  perrrnt  of  all  police 
fatal  it  11..  cone  from  I  twest  Igat  i  uj!  problems  botweri^man  and  wife  or 
parent  and  thilri  (Parnay»  1967).*  Aggrav^ti'd  aastnil't  bctwi'on  husbands 
fnd  w  ivi^^m.uli'  up  1135  of  all  .iggravat  td  .is*.nults  Iti  St.  l.ouls  (Plttn.m 
and  ll.'iidy,  19^/«  :/.r)7) .  .md  in  ivtroit   (Uouduuris.  1971:668).  Tlu'sc 

figure!)  probably  are  .ui  undere'.MinNti'  n!   the  pt  rt  t?nta)*c  of  .ii.s.uilts  bet- 
ween husbands  and  wives  duu  to  rhi*  fact  that  m  iny  police  offlcur.;  attempt 
to  di«;uade  wives  frt>n»  filing  assault  charges  .ind  nuny^wivvs  to  do  not 
see  an.  act.jck  by  n  husband  as  a  ^  nsi*  of  leg.il  /iss.iulT.     Thcrufore,  one 
cannot  tell  from  tliese'data  on  poUc*;  c.iUs  and  assault  chargi-s 
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Just  what  proportion  of  all  husbands  ami  wives  have  hati  physical  flRhtj* 
•  Incij  It  takes  an  unsusual  combination  of  events  to  have  the  police 
called  In.    Aside  from  our  own  work,  the  closest  published  ostlmnt'c  Is 
to  be  found  In  the  studies  Levlngcr' (1966)  and  O'Urlen  (1971).  Both 
studied  appUcafvra  for  divorce.    O'Brien  found^'that  17  perccni  of  his 
esses  spontaneously  mentioned  overt  violent  bchavinr,  and  hcvlnt^cr  found 
that  23  percent  of  the  middle  class  coupU's  and  AO  per<?cnt  of  the.  working 
class  couples  gave  "physical  abuse"  as  a  major  complaint. 

.    '"These  figures  probably  undercKt  lm.nte  tlie  amount  of  physlr.il  vlolonrc 
between  husbands  and  wives  because  there  were  probably  vloleni  incldouts 
which  were  not  mentioned  or  whi'ch  were  not  listed  as  a  nuln  c.iuso  of  the 
Mlvorce.     Perhaps  these  figures  should  be  at  least  doubled.     Even  ihen 
we  are  far  from  knowing  the  extent  of  husbaiid-wlfe  vlo^iMine.     First,  there 
Is  a  discrepancy  between  the  O'Brien  ard  the  KevlnRor  flj^ires.  Second, 
these  figures  apply  to  couples  who  have  applied  fot  divorce.     U  may  be 
that  physical  violence  is  less  aroonu  a  crosii-section  of  .couples.    Or  It 
may  be,  as  '.^e  suspect,  that  the  difference  is  not  very  great. 

The  closest  thlnR  to  data  on  a  croi;s-'scct  Ion  gf  ^he  population  is 
to  be  found  1'  a  survey  conducted  for  the  National  CommlsKion  cm  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  which  deals  with  wh.it  violence  people 
would  approve  (Stark  and  McEvoy,  1970).     Ihesc  dat..  show  that  one  of 
four  men  In  this  survey,  and  one  out  of  six  womeii, would  approve  of  slap- 
ping a  wife  under  certain  rond  i  t  i.mn".    A!«  for  a  wife  •.l.ippHiK  i  f.ii>;h;ind . 
26  percent  of  the  men  and  19  percent  of  the  women  would  ..ppr^^ve.  Of 
course,  some  people  who, approve  of  slarpiur.  will  .never  da  it  and  tior.u. 
who  disapprove  will  slap— or  worse.    Probably  the  latter  Rroup  in  larger. 
U  so,  we  know  that  husband-wlfc  violence  at  Uils  minimal^  1  ev.'l  oours 


In  at  least  one  quarter  of  American  families.-  - 

Finnlly,  our  own  pilot  studies  give  somo  indication  of  the  fre- 
quency  of  violence  In  the  family.    The  first  of  these  pilot  studies 
(Gcllcs,  197A)  is  based  on  informal  depth  interviews  In  80  families. 
This  revealed  that  54  percent  of  the  coupler,  have  used  physical  force 
•on  each  other  at  some  time.    However,  since  this  study  is  based. on  a 
snail  non-randoci  sample  of  small  tnwnNpv^anipiihire  families,  the  re- 
presentat lycnetis  of  this  data  Is  unknown. 

Cencrallzatlons  from  the  second  of  our  I'xplorat ory  studies  are 
limited  by  the  fact  that  it  Is  a  study  of  freshmen  students  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  (Straus,  197Aa,  b).    These  students  respon- 
ded to  a  series  of  questions  about  conflicts  which  occuriid  In  their  • 
families  during  their  senior  year  in  high  sctvool,  and  to  further^  ques- 
tion about  how  these  conflicts  were  dealt  with.'    Included  In  the  con- 
flict resoluthji)  section  were  questions  on  whether  or  not  the  parties 
to  the  disputes  had  ever  hit,  pushed,  i;hovi.'d,  or  threw  things  at  each 
other  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  disputes. 

The  results  sho^  that  during  that  one  yenr  62  percent  of  these  hi^ 
r.chool  seniors  had  used  physical  force  on  a  brother  or  sister  and  16^  per- 
cent of  their  parents  had  used  physical  force  on  each  other.    There  are 
figures  fnr  a  single  -year.    The  percentage  who  had  ever  used  violence 
is  probably  much  greater.    How  much  j'.reatcr  ij;  difficult  to  eBtinatc. 
One  cannot  simply  accumulate  the  U)  porrent  for  one  year  over  the 

total  number  of  years  marritd  because  some  couples  will  never  have  used 
violeivce  and  othcrn  will  Ijave  doru-  so  repeatedly.     Nevertheless,  it 
•ecBS  aafc  to  assume  that  it  will  not  always  be  the  same  16  percent. 


So,  It  !•  probably  b«at  to  fali  back  on  tho  54  percent  rstlnaie  Crom 
tht  SO  depth  Interviews.  ' 

Tht  fl^urci  juAt  presented  should  m^ki;  clear  the  basis  tor  our 
asitrtlon  that  violence  between  faally  mccibcrs  is  by  fnr  the  most 
coMon  type  of  violence?  a  typical  person  Is  llKcly  to  f-Kpcrlcn.:<?-  But 
tven  accepting  the  correctness  of  this^ assert  ion,  the  limitations  of  the 
•tudlei  en  which  it  Is  based  do  not  enable  us  to  know  l»ow  frequently 
each  of  the  v^irious  forms  of  family  violence  occurs.    Each  of  the  stuJiei 
Ml  aajor'limi  tot  ions  of  one  sort  or  another*  for  example,  divorced 
couples  aay  well  differ  froa  other  couples  In  their  use  of  violence, 
reports  of  whether  "phyilcal  abuse"  wiiS  one  ^f  the  reasons  for  divorce 
My  not  adequately  detcrlbe  the  ex'reut  to  which  husbahd-wife  violence' 
occurred,  unlveriity  itudenti  are  not  likely  to  know  aljout  all  such 
flfhti  between  thtlr  parentij  and  In  any  case, their  parents  arc  pro'uab- 
ly  not  repreientatlve  of  the  general  population,  especially  the  loaer 
•oclotconoBlc  itatiti  groups.    All  of  ihese  limltatlon^siiggest  the 'need 
for  itudlei  which  can  provide  data  on  a  representative  sample  of  the 
population  and  which  uses  technique!  that  will  minimize  the  problems  of 
Boaaureaent  which  we  noted.  « 

KORMS  Atffl  MEAJJIKCS 
Just  ai  vc  need  to  know  the  t'Xtent  to  whith  violem<'  .ictj;  occur 
between  husbands  and  wives,  parent 5  .ind  chilcircn.  nnd  brothers  ..nd 
•  litera»  It  li  also  necessary  to  know  tlie  subjective  moanine  of  intra- 
fa«lly  violence,  Including  the  normative  approval-disapproval  dimension. 
Tht  liiut  li  difficult  to  deal  with  because  In  our  judgement,  there 
•xliti  ilaultaneouily  norai  condemning  and  also  norms  which  , .^tify 
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vloVnce  within  the  family  (Straus,  1973,  l97Ab) .    Thus,  ont  level  of 
formal  and  lnform.il  norma  is  strongly  opposed  to  husl?ands  and  wlv«3 
hitting  cacW  other;  but  at  the  same  time,  there  seem  to  be  implicit 
but  powerful  norms  which  permit  and  even  encourage  r.iich  acts.    This  !■ 
lllustratftjd  by  the  carjc  of  a  husband  who,  having  hit  his  wife  on  sever*! 
occasions,  felt  that  this  v/as  wrong,  regretted  the  occasions  on  which 
it  hippencd,  but  iionthciesr.  did  s^i  ar..iin.    He  explained  that  he  and  hll 
wife  get  so  worked  up  in  their  arguments  that  he  loses  control •  Thus, 
in  his  perception,  i".  was  almost  a  non-volutitary  and  certainly  a  non- 
normative  act..  But  the  marriage  counselor  in  the  case  brought  out  the 
implicAt  normi;  which  permitted  him  to  hit  hia  wife  by  asking  the  hus- 
band why  he  did  not  stab  his  wife  (Straus,  J.973a20).    This  possibility  - 
(and  the  fact  'that  the  husband  did  not  stab  the  wife  despite  "losing 
control")  shows  that         hitting  the  wife  was  not  siroply  a  reversion  to 
primitive  levels  of  behavior,  but  in  fact  wa«t  uader  normative  control. 
We  .-.cnclude  that  the  implicit,  unrecognized,  but  nonetheless  operating 
norms  for  this  husband  enabled  him  to  his  hi.s  wife,  but  not  to  stab  her. 
There  Is  other  <*vf   .uCe  wh<ch  tends  to  «»upport  the  proposition  that  a 
marrlaj»e  licence  is  also  a  hitting  litenro,   tnr hiding  jokes,  plays  such 
as  those  of  Ceorge  Bernard  Shaw,  one  laboratory  experiment,  and  one  field 
experimt»nt  (Strvuis,  1975).     Howvvcr,  ru>ni''  of  these  provides  the  kind  of 
systeir.at  ic  and  broadly  representative  dat.t  whlcli  i«  noL»ded. 

Ii.  .iddi.MMi  li»  the  Intriii'iic   imp.'i  I  am  r        t!u'  data  on  norn«i  and 
mcatiiuGs,  this  <lala  is  a)si^  nerer.sary  to  pr^i.-riy  r.ake  use  of  the  data 
on  overt  violent  acts.     It  in  a  socio lop.ical  iru^sn  rh.it  the  i;anie  overt 
act  f/in  have  vastlv  differen»;  antecedents    and  consequences  depending 
on  tue  actors  subject  i^v.-  definition  of  the  .situation.     In  particular, 
as  noted  in  a  previous  .*eview  paper  (Strau;;,  flellcs,  and  Steinmctt,  1973)* 
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rigur^rrjijHjuX  iLC  re 


rigurt  X.  Family  Violence  TypoloRy 

LKCITIMACY  OF  VIOUNCE  FOR  TllK  nKSPONDKNT 

t   ^  

High 


FREQUKNCY  OF 
VIOLENT  ACTS 


Low 


3.  Illcf;ltlmi»tely 
Violent 


1.  I.CRltinutcly 
r.'on-Vlolcnt 


4,  l.ct'.lt  Ii-utcl'V 


Non-VKilont 


♦  There  actually  needs  to  b<»  three  such  classifications  for  i»nrh  family 
alncc  either  norms  or  acts  or  both  can  differ  between  the  spuusal  role, 
parental  role,  and  sibling  role. 


r 


C';:;.o 


the  legitimacy  of  an  act  is  of  crucial  Importance.     Researchers  using 
InforDdil  case  study  methods  will  have 

no  difficulty  taking  into  account  the  subjective  neaning  and  nornatlvo  stance 
of  the  people  they  studysi.ice  this  is  one  of  the  traditional  .strengths  of 
informal  field  methods.    However,  in  the  context  of  qu.in  t  i  tat  Ive  survey  research 
the  meUjod  for  doing  so  is  not  immediately  obvlou'i.    Uc  sucRCSt  chat  such 
^udies  usV  a  scries  of  questions  to  classify  respondents  in  respect  to  their 

r      ■  I 

liormotv^e  Stance,    The  normative  data  can  then  he  cross  classified  with  the 
^lent  ^cts  data  to  produce  the  four  types  depicted  in  Figure  1. 

CAUSAL  THEORIES 

^  Important  as  it  may       to  establish  the  p.iramoters  of  intrafanily 
violence  in  terms  of  types  of  .f  requeue  ios ,  mennlngs,  and  norms  con^jerning 
violence  in  the  family,  the  most  fundamental  task  for  research  is  the 
development  and  testing  of  theories  which  ran  account  for  .these  phenotnena. 
Gelles  and  Straus  have  dealt  with  this  issue  at  length  in  a  forthcoming 
handbook  on  theory  in  family  sociology  (1977).     In  this  paper  the  most 
wc  can  do  is  to  summarize  in  figure  2  eurrent 


Figure  ?  abuut  here 
work  on  aggression  and  violence  which  seen  to  have  putentlal  applicability 
to  the  understanding  of  intrafamily  violence* 

The  fact  that  Figure  2  does  not  incluile  p,4'net  Iral  ly  transmitted 
characteristics  of  the  species  or  of  Indlv idu,ilr.  or  the  neurobio lojjlral 
make  up  of  s,H»cific  individuals  doen  not  n)ean  that  we  think  these  things 
arc  unimportant.     It  is  purely  a  function  of  this  paper  being  audrcsscd 
to  social  science  rather  than  bi^logicil  science  Issues.    An  additional 
important  point  to  keep  in  mind  in  relation  to  Figure  2  is  that  it  should 
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not  b«  regarded  as  4' list, of  alternative  thcvirles.  nr  t-vcn  .is  «i  list  of 
cxpUnatory  factors  which  car  someday  be  added  toRcther.    Hither  ae 
Bandura  (1973),  van  den  Berghc  (197/i),  and  others  cmphaBi?c.  the  basis  for 
a  more  efficient  theory  (In  the  sense  of  accounting  for  more  than  a 
trivial  percentage  of  the  variance  in  intrafamlly  violence)  is  to  be  found 
in  tha  research  which  investigates  the  intcrjiction  or  coiitiur.f'"t  effects 
of  each  of  these  types  of  causal  factors  in  relation  to  the  others. 

In  view  of  what  has  Jlist  been  said,  it  should  be  clear  that  whett  wc 
ua«  tha  ter«  "explains"  in  Klgnre  2,  it  does  not  mean  to  Implv  "fully 
•xplaina/'    On  the  contrary,  the  causes  of  violence    are  located  in  the 
cooplcx  interrelation  of  all  these  types  of  explanatory  factors.  The 
entries  in  this  table  are  therefore  stated  in  a  ,way  which  emphasizes  the 
coaplcaantary  nature  of  the  factors. 
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FiRtirc  2.    SuRwary  of  th^  Dlfttinctlvc  Contributions  of  St-lectcd  Theories  of 
Violence  (adopted  fron  Gelles  onUStraus.  1974), 


THEORY 


CONTRIBUTION 


fSYCHO"  Tlipre  Is  llttlp  pv idrnco 'th.i t  nientnl  illnp?;a  £er  se  causes 

PATHOLOGY*  violence.  Rathrr  than  an  pxpl.m.itorv  .theorv.  violent  behavior 

of  tl\p  .mentally  ill  ;nust  it  icll  be  explained  in  terms  of  soeial 
psychological  and  soc  lo-ciil  tur.il  factors.  For  cxanjolo,  the 
behavior  of  m<5ntallv  III  perr.dnr.  vnrlcs  from  soclctv  to 
society,  frnia  sector  n(  '?i>cictv  to  sector,  arid  .iccordlnR  to 
the  partlcvilar  life  c  lrri:.>st.uKes  of  the  afflicted  prrr.on,  ' 
There  does  not  r.eem  to  he  anyil»lnr.  Inherent  in  rental  Illness 
which  leads  the  .iffllcteil  ofrr.on  to  Ijfhave  in  an  aR^^resslve 
or  violent  way  esct-pt   Insofar  .is  a  person  wljo  Is  violent  Is 
labeled  as  mcnn.ill.y  ill. 

ALCOHOL  Ills  the  same  thc»irrticnl  statur.  .i?>  psycliupnLholoj»y,  I.e., 

AND  DRUGS  the  behavior  of  IntDX icUed  f-iTsons  r»;fleclii  sucial  definl- 

tlons  of  what  one  dorr»  when  drim!-  or  liigh,  .ind  thp.  li.*p-- 
tinacy  of  Bueh  behavior.     Moreuvi-r,  tJ.ese  dofinitlons  ind 
•  normative  statements  vctv  frum  liVcIety  to  aocLety,  from 

sccl^     to  sector  of  ;;cicicty,  at:cur(iin^  *.o  culture  of  each 
society  or.«;ector,        di)  also  tin*  rat**^  of  alcohol  and  drug 
use.     However,  alcohol  use  ij;  of  >;;reat  practical  importance 
^     because  of  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  associated  with 
violence  tn  our»  ;ioc  iet  y . 

FRUSTRATION-  Also  occupies  a  fcieoretlcal  posit  inn  similar  to  that  of  psycho- 
Anr.RESSION  p.Ttholoj'^y  becau>;i\)f  theory,  as  r.cner.'illv  conceived,  docs  not 

expl.iln  the  procer\i  by  \.'hlch  frustration  is  linKoH  to  aj:?.re»s- 
ion,  eticept  by  posit  in*'  an  innatr  af*.>'.ressive  dtivc  in  response 
y  to  f  rust  r.it  ion.  ,  However ,  when  viewed  as  a  special  case  of  so- 
^   cial  learn inn  theory,  it  explains  why  the  tendency  to  respond 
to  frustration  by  ar.p^resslon  ir.  so  con-jron.  It 
helps  expl.Tin  fimiJy  vinli^nce  because  the  family  is  the  focus 
of  hlRh  personal  involvpment  .ind  of  UirM  f runtr.i tlon . 

SOCIAL  Aiifiertr.  t>nt  hun-a*^  af.f.rer.s ion  and  violence  Is  a  learned  conduct 

LF^r.VlK'C  and  specified  tfu   learnlur.  t>rocc-s^,  er.prclallv  direct  exper- 

ience .'ind  observiur.  t)n'  l,eli.  vlir  of  otherr..  I'xnlainr.  both  the 
varittion  butvcen  persons  and  the  variation  lu-tveen  situations 
in  the  ccnilrncy  to  respond  .if^'rc.sivelv.  bv  rcf it'-hcl-  to  prior 
v-^nerlencc,  ren.f'>rce»nrnt  pattern?;,  .ind  co>Miit'.  '  processes. 

SF.^.r-  A?.srrts  that  in  .i  societv  which  values  violence,  persons  of 

ATi'lTUDF  low  self-eivteem  -ny  jieek  Lo  bolster  their  imap.c  in  the  eyes  of 

others  and  th«'r'r;:lveK  by  carrylnp.  eat  violent  acts.  Kxplalaa 
the  propenslt/  • -»  violence  of  those  for  whora  society  makes  it 
difficult  to  rcMUtve  an  adequate  level  of  self-esteem. 


Sol) 


CLOCKMORX 
OKANCE 


SYMBOLIC 
INTEI^ACTION 


FUNCTIONAL 


CULTURAL 


STRUCTUML 


SYSTEMS 


Asserts  thtt  there  Is  an  optlnum  luvcl.  of  stresji  or  tciiMlon 
snd  that  Jf  the  life  circumstances  do  not  provldi*  thin  level, 
sggrccslon  and  violence* wlli  occur  ar,  a  nc.ins  of  r.iovlnj;  toward 
the  opf.loua  level.  Explains  tho  "senseless"  ar.Rrrsslon  ,ind 
vlclenck  which  can  occur  In  hlr.lilv  intor,ratrd»  smDOthiy  funct- 
ioning groups,  such  as  an  apparently  model  fatally. 

Specifies  the  process  bv  which  a  j:elf-lTwr»e  and  Identity  of 
"violent"  is  formed  and  by  which  violent  acts  acquire  Indivi- 
dual and  socially  shared  racanlnp;.  Explains  the  origin  and 
nalnteoancc  of  the  structure  6p  n^anlnr,  vhlcli  is  nrcessary  for 
all  human  social  behavior,  Inclutilnr,  violence. 

Asserts  that  Infraction  in  niarri:H;e  is  >;uviTncd  by  p.iitners 
seeking  to  maximize  rewards  and  ninlmlzc  Cv>?.ts  in  tht'ir 
exchange  relations;  ih.it  actors  expett  rt'w.jrds        bo  pro- 
portional to  Investments  ("distributive  jus-,  ice") ;  and  that 
costs  «ind  rewards  are  jud^jed  in  the  l  iyM        il  tfrri.jt  ivcs. 
Explains  the  r.rowth  of  rcKCMUnont,  ,inf,cr,  and  ;».)stility 
when  the  principle  of  dis^tr ibut  ive  justice  is  violated. 

Asserts  that  vioU-nre  imu  bi-  impurt.int   f^r  n.i  i  ni  li  tt  i  m:  t  he* 
adaptability  of  tlie  family  to  clianpinr.  c  ir.'ijr.stan^  o-.,  and  licnce 
to  Its  survival,  txnlains  why  violence  nc»rsir,t.4   ni  hviman' asso- 
elation,  including  ^ family. 

Asserts  that  social  values  and  norms  nror^idi*  ncnainr.  and  direc- 
tion to  violent  acts  and  thu-;  facilitate  or  lirln,'*.  about  vlo-l-' 
ence  In  situations  r.pcclflt'd  l>y  those  norns  .wid  v.iluor..  lix- 
plslns  whv  sonc 'sectors  of^socictv  or  d  i  f  f  t-rciu  .  soc  ic  t  i  cs  are 
more  violent  rhan  others:  einont  lal  I  v  tlut  tlu-v  hive-  cultural 
rules  which  IcKltirilze  or  require  violence. 


Asserts  th*f  social  r.ronpn  differ  in  rospoct  to  tholr  typical 
level  oi»4J^er.s,  de:>r  ivat  Ion ,  an- 1  fni'-.rrat 


sources  at  their  dlspt>sal  to  deal  i.'itn  tlu* 
u\\y  different  Meclors  of  socU'tv  ov  diltoi 
twre  vllent  than  ottjerr. :  essential  Iv  iliat 
stress  with  lov  rcsDwrces.  Alsn  oxt^l  iin*.  t 
PVTlntcnanci*  of  a  cuIHirr  of  ■/ 1  j  1  c  tu- 1- ;   ^'S;  ■ 
tJic  c  Ircu'nr.tancc?  of  a  y^jiTin',  virlcnte  b»M:  ' 
the  form  of  v.j/ucs  vUlcli  jii-aifv  .uid  ti.ipi  .  .1  i.- 
carry InR  out  tl»e  vIoIlmU  acts.    (Owt-ns  and 


n  .i;'-;   in  t  he  re- 

M  rt         •  Kxplains 
t   t  .♦'.1 1  »e*i  arc 
r..ril/lne  hl^.l^ 
,      :  .<onrf  and 
,il  i  .■  t'.'  It  *-lK'n 
,aif  led  ill 

.  I'^/J). 


Describes  the  cvbemctlc  at\d  morphoKenic  nror<'*.nos  ufiirli 
characterlte  the  use  of  violence  in  fanih'  litt  .Tic  t  Icn .  Ix- 
pUins  the  way  In  which  violence  is  nianap.ed  a  ad  Malnll'<?d. 
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CONFtlCT  AiMcrts  that  funcKimcnCal  caunal  fnctors  which  lead  Co  violcnc 

arc  the. dlf f errnt  "Intorc-.tf!"  of  family  members.  Kxplalns  why 
there  Is  conflln  and  vlohrnce  In*  one  of  the  most  intep.ratcd 
And  fiolldary  of  hunun  cfo^f'"*' 

RESOURCE  Aiscrc^lhat  violence  is  one  of  the  resources  which  Indlvl- 

.duals,  or  collectivities  can  ur»e  to  maintain  or  advance  their 
Intere'Jts.  By -^polnt  Inp,  to  thu  ran^e  of  other  resources  avail- 
Able  to'aperson  or  group,  it  explains  the  circunstances  under 
which  violence  Is  used:  essentially  when  these  other  resource* 
arc  not  effective. 

ATTRIBUTION         Spt^clfles  the  proi'ers  used  by  aotory  to  impute  the  disposi- 
tional state  (mot  iv/it  ioT.K)  tif  others.     Kxpl.iins  how  the 
structure  of  family  relations  is  such  that  there  is  high 
probability  of  malevolent  irtenc  being  attributed  to  the 
actions  of  other  family  moabers,  thereby  setting  in  ^lotlon 
in  escalating  cycle  of  rescntmout  and  agfiresyion. 
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THE  SPECIAJL  CASE  OF  TME  FAMILY 
- 1 

To  what  ut«nt  arc  th«  thaorict  of  interpersonal  violence  suwaa* 
rlsad  In  Flgura  2  aultablc  for  axplalnlng  violence  between  family 
•MlbersT    In  one  aenae  family  violence  nay  be  looked  at  as  not  essential 
ly  different  than  other  forms  of  violence.    From  this  perspective  re- 
aearch  on  family  violence  could  be  conducted  so  as  to  verify  or  develop 
ona  or  more  of  the  general  theories  of  interpersonal  violence.    On  the 
Other  hand,  violence  in  the  family  may  be  considered,  for  a  variety  of 
raaaona»  a  apecial  caae  of  violence  which  requires  its  own  body  of 
theory  to  explain  it.    We  suggest,  chat  violence  between  family  members 
la  a  apecial  enough  caae  to  require  study  in  its  owi^  right.    This  is 
partly  bacauae  of  the  extraordinarily  high  incidence  of  intrafaoily 
violence,  partly  because  all  general  theories  need  to  be  specified  to 
Apply  to  particular  manifestations  of  the  phenomenon  they  seek  to  ex- 
plain,  and  partly  bacauae  even  though  the  family  shares  certain  charac- 
tariatlca  vlth  other  email  groups,  as  a  social  group  and  aa  an  institu- 
tion of  society,  the  family  has  diatincitve  characterists.    These  are 
likely  to  be  important  for  understanding  why  the  family  is  such  a 
violence  prone  group,  aoclal    ettlng,  and  institution.    Space  limita* 
tiona  dcct  permit  the  detailed  presentation  we  have  provided  elsewhere 
(Celles  and  Straus,  1977),  ao  we  will  simply  list  the  characteristics 
of  the  family  which  seem  most,  relevant: 

1.  Time  Jt  Riak.    The  fact  that  ao  many  houi  r.  per  wffk  are  spent 
Interacting  with  other  family  members  is  obviously  important.  However, 
the  ratio  of  intrafamily  violence  to  violence  '     side  the  family  far 
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exceeds  the  ratio  of  time  within  the  family  tc  time  outside  the  family. 
So. that  this  factor  may  not  be  as  critical  as  ic  at  first  seums. 

2«  Range  of  Actlvltlei  and  Interests.    Most  non-family  noclal 
Interactions  are  focused  on  a  specific  purpose.    But  the  primary  group 
nature  of  the  faoiily  makes  family  interactions  cover  a  vast  range  of 
activities.    This  means  that  there  are  more  "events"  over  which  a 
dispute  or  a  failure  to  meet  expectations  can  occur. 

3.  Intensity  of  Involvement.    Not  only  is  cherva  wider  range  of 
events  over  which  a  dispute  or  dissatisfaction  can  occur,  but  in  addi- 
tion, the  degree  of  injury  felt  in  such  instances  is  likely  to  be  much 
greater  then  if  the  same  issue,  were  to  arise    in  relation  to  someone 
outside  the  family.    The  failure  of  a  work  colleague  to  spell  or  eat 
properly  i|ay  be  mildly  annoying  (or  more  likely  just  a  subject  for 
dcrliion).    But  if  the  bad  apelling  or  table  manners  are  those  of 
one*!  child  or  spouie,  the  pain  experienced  is  often  excruciating. 

4.  ImpinR^ing  Activities.    Many  family  activities  have  a  "xero  iiim" 
aspect.    Conflict  is  structured  into  such  things  as  whether  B.ich  or 
Mendelson  will  be  played  on  the  family  stereo,  whether  co  go  to  a 
novie  or  bowlings  or  a  line  up  for  use  of  the  bathroom.    Less  obvious, 
but  equally  important  is  the  impinging  on  one's  personal  space  or  sd^- 
image  brought  about  by  the  life  style  and  habits  of  others  in  the 
family,  such  as  those  who  leave  things  around  versus  those  who  put 
everything  away,  or  those  who  eat  quickly  and  those  who  like  leisurely 
meali. 

5.  Right  to  Influence.    Membersliip  in  a  family  carries  witli  ic  an 
implicit  right  to  influence  the  behavior  of  others.    Consequently,  the 
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dissatisfaction  over  undesirabls  or  Inplnglnf  activities  of  otharw 
is  furthsr  txacsrbstsd  by%tteBptB  to  change  the  behavior  of  the 


rsaring  years),  coupled  with  the  existence  of  generational  and  sex 
diffsrcoct^  in  culture  and  outlook  on  life,  nakes  the  family  an  arena 
of  culturs  conflict.    This  is  epitomized  in  such  phases  as  "Uactlc  qf 
ths  sexes'*  and       "gen<^^*^^c>n^^  conflict*" 

7«  Asclfibed  Roles*    Compounding  the  problem  of  age  and  sex  differ- 
•ncss  is  the  fact  that  family  statuses  and  roles  are,  to  a  very  consider* 
able  extant ,  assigned  on  ths  basis  of  these  biological  characteristics 
rather  than  on  ths ^^asis  of  interest  and  competence.    An  aspect  of  this 
which  has  trsditonally  been  a  focus  of  contention  is  socially  structured 


sexual  inequality,  or  in  contemporaif^y  language the  sexist  organization 
of  ths  family*    A  ssxist  structure  has  especially  high  conflict  poten- 
tial built  in  vhsn  such  a* structure  exists  In  the  context  of  a  society 


with  squalltarlan  Ideology.    But  even  without  such  an  Ideologal  Inconsis* 
tency,  the  conflict  potential  is  high  because  it  is  inevitable  that  not 
six  husbands  have  ths  competence  needed  to  fulfill  the  culturally  prc- 
scribsd  Isadership  role  (kVI>  and  Straus,  197^;  Allen  and  Straus,  1975)* 

8.  Family  Privacy.    In  Mny  societies  the  normative,  kinship,  and 
household  structure  insulates  the  family  from  both  social  controls  and 
assistance  in  coping  with  intrafamily  conflict.    This  characteristic  is 
•ost  typical  of  ths  conjugal  family  system  of  urban-industrial  societies 
(Uslstt.  1973). 


The  fact  thj<t  the  family  is  com 


possd  of  psop^s  of  different  saxes  and  age  (especially  during  the  child 
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9,  Involuntary  Mcmheriihlp,    Birth  relationships  are  obviously  in- 
voluntary, and  under-age  children  cannot  themselves  tcrninate  such  re- 
lationships.   In  addition,  Sprcy  (1969)  shows  that  the  conjugal  relation- 
ship also  has  non-voluntary  aspects.    There  is  first  the  social  expec- 
tation of  flurriage  as  a  long  term  commitment, as  expressed  in  the  phrase 
"untill  de.ith  do  us  part.'*    In  addition,  there  are  emotional,  material, 
and  legal  r>!wardf;  and  constraints  which  frequently  make  membership  in 
the  family  group  Inesmpahle,  soci.nlly,  physic.nlly,  or  leg.nll.y.  So, 
when  conflicts  and  dissatisfactions  aifise,  the  alternative  of  resolving 
them  by  l^avin^,  often  does  not,  in  i>^<)ctice,  exist— at  least  in  the  per- 
ception of  what  is  practical  or  possible. 

10,  High  Level  of  Stress.    Paradoxically,  in  the  light  of  the  - 
prcviQUA-^ragraph,  the  nuclear  f.imily  is  also  an  unstable  group.  This 
comes  about  because  of  a  number  of  circumstances,  starting  with  the 
general  tendency  for  all  diadic  relationships  to  be  unstable  (Slmmel, 
1950;118-1A4).    In  addition,  the  nuclear  family  continuously  undergoes  major 
changes  in  structure  as  a  result  of  processes  inherent  in  the  family 

lifm  cycle:    Events  such  as  the  birth  of  children,' maturation  of  children, 
aging,  and  retirement.    The  crisis  like  nature  of  these  changes  has  long 
been  recognised  (LeMasters,  1957).    All  of  this combined  with  the  huge 
emotional  investment  which  is  typical  of  family  relationships,  means 
that  the  family  is  likely  to  be  the  locus  of  more,  and  more  serious, 
stresses  thon  otner  groups. 

.     11.  Normative  Approv.il.    Another  aspocL  of  the  family 
whli  h  is  important  for  under s land irt>;  why  an  nmrh  vinlc*nce  occurs  within 
that  setting  is  the  simple  but  important  fact  of  dc  Jure  and  de  facto 
Cultural  norms  legitimizing  the  use  of  violence  between  family  members 
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in  iltuatlon*  which  would  wke  the  use  of  phyalcal  foce  a  surious 

•oral  or  Isgal  vlolitlon  if  it  occurred  between  non-fnftily  members. 

thli  li  mot^t  obYloui  in  the  rlghtt  of  parents  to  use  physical  force. 

lut  there  is  also  considerable  evidence  of  deeply  rooted,  though 

Ifrtely  unverbaliied,  ncras  which  wke  the  wrrlage  licence  also  a 

hlctint  licence  (Strsus,  1975). 

12.  Socialitatlon  into  Viclence  and  jts  CeneraH2>'»tlon.     It  seens 
likely  that  an  important  part  of  the  explanation  for  the  high  level  of 
intrafamily  violence  lies  in  the  fact  th^  the  family  Is  the  _sej: ting-  in 
which ^Boat  ^op^le-fiTit'rxpefience  physical  violence,  and  also  in  the 
ewtional  context  accoapanying  this  experience.    Specifically,  we  pre- 
vioualy  noted  the  neaj  upiveraality  of  physical  punishment.    When  phyai- 
csl  punlahMnt  ia  used,  aeveral  thingf  can  be  expected  to  occur.  First, 
and  aoat  obvloualy,  ia  learning  to  do  or  !*ot  do  whatever  the  ounishment 
is  intended  to  teach.    Uaa  obvious,  but  equally  or  more  Important  are 
two  other  leaaona  which  are  so  deeply  learned  that  they  become  an  iate- 

\ral  pa,rt  of  the  peraonality  and  world  view.    The  first  of  these  unin- 
tended conaequancea  ia  the  aaaociation  of  love  with  violence.    The  child 
learna  that  those  who  love  him  or  her  the  nost  are  also  those  who  hit 
and  have  the  right  to  hit.    The  second  unintended  consequence  Is  the 
leason  that  when  aomething  is  realJy  important.  It  justifies  the  of 
physical  force.    Finally,  we  suggest  that  these  Indirect  lessons  .ire  not 
confined  to  providing  a  model  for  latter  trtsitmcnt  of  ouc'h  own  tliildren. 
Rather,  they  become  such  a  fund.iment.il  p»>rL  of  the  individuals  pcrnonali- 
ty  and  world  view  that  they  are  generalized  to  other  suri.il  rj- 1  .it  ionships^ 
and  especially  to  the  relationship  which  ifi  cloueHt  to  th.n  of  parent  and 
child:     that  of  husband  and  wife.    Therefore.  It  is  suRgestcd  that  early 
experiencea  with  phyaical  punishment  lays  tlic  groundwork  for  the'  norm.i- 
tive  legitimacy    of  intrafamily  violence  previously  noted  and  provides 
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a  role  model— Imlced  a  specific  "scripc**  (Cacnon  and  Simon,  1973,  Huggins 
and  Strnus,  1975)--for  such  actions.    In  addition,  for  many  children,  ch«r« 
ii  not  even  the  need  to  gener*ll7e  this  socially  scripted  pattern  of  * 
behavior  froa  the  parent-child  nexus  in  which  it  was  learned  to  oiher 
faally  relationships  because,  if  our  estisutes  arc^cor^ect.  Billions 
of  children  can  directly  observe  and  role  model  physical  violence  bet- 
ween husbands  and  wives. 

CHllOREN  AND  WIVES  AS  VICTIMS 
Despite  the  large  amount  of  work  on  child  abuse  and  the  scattered 
work  on  violence  between  husbands  and  wives,  little  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  victims  of  intraf amil ial  violence.    An  examination  of  the 
child  abuse  literature  reveals  virtually  uo  empirical  studies  whicu  systema- 
tically examine  the  role  of  the  victim  in  bringing  about  incidents  of 
child  a^buse,  nor  empirical  research  on  ai'uiC  from  the 

point  of  view  of  the  child.    A  number  of  clinicians  have  speculated 
about  the  child's  perception  of  victimization  and  have  commented, 

that  these  children  do  not  know  they  have  been  abused  since  the  child  has 
no  basis  of  comparison  to  draw  such  a  conclusion.    These  clinicians 
suggest  that  it  might  be  harmful  to  remove  abused  children  from 

their  homes  since  the  children  may  feel  they  have  done  somt^thing 

2/ 

wrong  which  caused  their  parents  to  give  thorn  u)i. 

V  i  c  t  i  m  1  y.  .i  lion  K.i  t  vt»      Although  little  ri'stMr  rb*  li.jy  been  Hono  on  th»» 
actions  and  peroeptions  of  child  abuse  and  spouse  nbuse  victims,  there 
are  nt  least  some  nation.il  statist  icj;  on  the  inridej:co  of  vlct  imiitat  ion. 
First,  there  are  the  analyses  of  the  victim/of  I  vnuU-r  relation  in  homitAac 
summarized  earlier  in  this  paper.    Second,  is  rhe  recent  study  by  C'jrtis 
(197A)  of  cases  cleared  by  the  poUco  in  17  ciiiC*;.    Recalrulat  inj;  the 
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figures  In  hU  Tabic  3.1  to  exclude  tlio  "auknown"  ratr^-.ory  slujwa  that 
12  percent  of  the  assaults  cleared  by  tlio  polioi»  wore  botwron  liuskuiil 
and  wife,  and  another  6  percent  between  other  family  mi>mbiiri- .  Kowover, 
huabond-wUe  assaults  are  vastly  under-repori  lM .     F.von  when  ihi*  pniicc 
are  called  In  to  "family  disturbances"  formaJ  changor.  art'  r.irc,  ht^ice 
they  cannot  appear  In  the  statistics  for  "cast's  cloatfd"  (5''irau:;,  ly/S}. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Curtis  figures  tell  uii  sumethinr,  ab'Mit  tho  ri»la- 
tive  rates  of  victimisation  as  between  husb.iiwl  .luJ  vil^*  a;:ioii>;  th,u 
BBiall  fraction  of  husband-wife  assaults  which  beco:;if  (officially  recorded 
crimes:    Wives  were  the  victims  almost  tnri'c  t  imfs  (.'.'^.')  nuirv  ufton 
than  husbands..    But  even  this  figure  is  suspect  betMusc  U  is  (juito 
possible  that  Ideas  of  "masculinity"  cause  husban.l^vicc  im  cascy  to  be 
even  iejs  rarely  recorded  than  wife- victim  raseri.     Some  imiicMtiun  that 
this  Is  the  case  can  be  Inferred  from  tlie  fact  Ihnt  when  the  husband  Ls 
not  physically  able  to  prevent  fv^rmal  chargt'v--as  occurs  in  the  case  of 

m 

husband-wlfe  homicide — the  husband-v  Ic  t  im  rate  does  not  «Jiffcr  much  from 
the  wlfe-vlctlA  rate. 

Victlo  Perspectives.    One  study  which  examined  tlu*  actions  and 
perceptions  of  victims  (GcUes,  197^0  is  bar,cd  on  intervii»ws  with  80 
families.    As  In  Ihe  case  of  homicides  this  revealed  ttiat  vLctirnn  often 
precipitate  their  fate  through  the  use  of  verbal  aj»j;rL'ssion.  Gellt^n 
concluded  that  wives  often  are  arcutety  aware  of  thoir  hushar.ds'  poinls 
of  vulnerability  and  also  tend  to  posseys  superior  vi*rbal  sKills  C(imt»arrd 
Co  their  husbands.     This  combination  of  factt^rs  can  JeaiJ  tf>  the  plivsical 
victimisation  of  the  wife. 
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In  another  paper »  Celles  an.ilyicd  why  women  remain  with  their 
abusive  spou'Hfs  (1975).     Interviews  with  ahuned  women  who  remained 
with  violent  spouses»  and"  with  woryn^who  soiiRht  outside  intervention, 
Indicated  that  three  major  factors  (influeiut'd  tht  act  ions  of  victim- 
ized wives.    First,  the  less  severe  and  less  frcquenu  fhr-  violence,- the 
■ate *1 ike ly  a  wife  was  to  remain  with  her  husband.     Second,  the  more  a 

J 

wife  ^(is  struck  as  .}  child  by  her  p.ircntf;,  the*  more  likely  she  was  to 

remain  with  her  abusive  spouuc.    Tiiird,  tlic  fewiT  "resources" 

(such  as  education  or  paid  employment)  a  wife  had  and  tlic  lowtr  her 

power,  the  more  likely  she  w.is  to  stay  with  lu»r  husb.ind.     It  also  seems 

likely  that  factors  such  as  the  level  of  conjup.al  violence  in  tlie  cownuui- 

the  wife's  subjective  meaning  of  violence,  and  external  constraint 

imposed  by  others  present  in  the  house,  influence  the  actions  of  abused  « 

wives    (Cclles,  1976). 

Social  Definitions  and  Vict inizat ion  Research.    The  inability  to 

ascertain  true  measures  of  .victimization  of  children  and  wives  at  the 

hands  of  other  family  members, and  Che  almost  conplcte  lack  of  attention 

paid  Co  these  victims  by  researchers  raises  the  question  of  why  abused 

« 

wives  and.  children  are  the  missing  persons  of  official  victimization 

Stat i sties '^knd  the  scholarly  literature  on  violence  and  aggression. 

The  Cfcntative  answer  that  we  offer  to  this  question  is  that  there  has 

been         "selective  inaction"  (Dexter.  l^j'jH)  to  wonen  .Tnd -ciU  Idren  .is 

victims  of  Jntrafar,ily  violence  as  a  result  of  the  conceptual  nodclri 

0 

used  in  approaching  child  and  wife  abuse. and  also  due  to  legal  tradi- 
tions concerning  specific  aces  of  family  violence. 

The  traditionul  conceptual  model  which  has  been  applied  in  examining 
voMfi  and. children  who  arc  abused  by  family  members  is  the  **medical  model" 
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«nd/or  thtt  %fd  in  th«  Mnd"  •od«l.    Moit  of  the  attention  originally 
directed  towards  child  victlM  of  parental  violence  waa  (ron  the  medical 
profeaaion*    The  aedical  profaaaion  created  the  image  of  child  abuse  aa 
a  **ayndro««'*  or  pathology  (aa«  for  cxanple  Kempe  et,  al.«  1962  on  the 
'^battered  child  ayndroae").    Tha  medical  model  classifies  child  abuse 
aa  a  psychopathology*    The  conaequences  of  this  classification    is  that 
tha  abuse  of  children    is  viewed  as  though  caused  by  some  germ  or  disease 
and    tha  abuser  rather  than  the  child  bccomscs  the  only  patient. 
Thus,  almoat  everything  written  on  child  abuse  dircusses  how  to  ••cure" 
tha  abuser »  while  little  if  any  attention  is  paid  to  the  child  victim. 
Wife  abuse  la  also  conceptualized  aa  some  kind  of  pathology — the  offender 
is  aeen  aa  auf faring  from  a  paychiatric  disorder  (Snell«  Roaenwald,  and 
Robey,  1964)  and  the  victim  often  is  aeen  as  a  aado-masochist  who  actual* 
ly  enjoys  being  beaten* 

Before  the  intereat  in  child  abuse  in  the  1960's  and  still  pre- 
dominant in  relation  to  apouse  abuse,  is  the  conceptual  model  which  we 
caHfd  the  ''head  in  the  sand**  approach*    We  suggest  that  this  approach 
to  children  and  women  as  victims  of  family  violence  occurs  because  vio- 
lence exploded  the  cultural  vision  of^  the  famlTy  as  loving  tranquil  and 
peaceful  (Steinmets  and  Straua,  1974)*    Consequently,  a  persistent  view 
haa  been  that  child  abuse  and  wife  abuse  are  really  rare  .^nd  abnormal 
eventa*    If  our  view  of  these  phenomena  aa  bein^  the  staListic.Tl  norm— 
even  if  not  the  cultural  norm— is  correct,  t\\ct\  nrcurate  data  on  the 
incidence  dat**  of  fii»^tly  vtolrwce  la  needed  to  br^^ft  about  un  ^iwarcness 
of  lhi»  magnitude  of  this  prublcM* 

Vls'ra  aa  VXcv*Am«  And  che  ^w.    The  hick  of  Intotmation  anJ  statij^- 
tics  concating  wivea  is  victima  of  intc valf/{.nilly  violence  nuy,  in  largt 
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part,  be  due  to  the  do  Jure  and  dc  facto  outlook  of  the  law  towards 
cases  of  husband-wife  violence.    The  legal  view  of  the  family  as  a 
sCBl-scarcd  institution  results  in  preridonts  and  legal  processes 
which  first  serve  to  deny  or  nake  difficult  a  woman's  .ihllity  to  press 
charges  against  her  husband  and  second,  leads  many  women  to  feel  that 
they  are  not  victims  ot  any  crime.    For  instance,  the  California  Penal 
Code  states  that  a  wile  must  be  more  Injured  that  commonly  allowed  for, 
battery  before  charges  can  be  pressed  against  her  husband  (Calvert, 
1974:89).     Many  jurisdictions  still  follow  the  rule  of  "spousal  lawvmity" 
which  prevents  a  wife  from  suing  her  husband  for  assault  and  battery 
(Straus,  1975:7;  Truninger,  1971:269).     In  the  case  of  violent  sexual 
assault*  wives  are  also  denied  the  right  to  bring  legal  actions  against 
their  husbands  (Callen,  1967:6;  Straus,  1975). 

Even  when  the  lav  allows  women  to  take  legal  action  against  a  violent 
spouse,  the  process  of  the  law  aake^  such  action  difficult.    Sobc  police 
departments  practice  a  Stitch  rule"  where  a  wound  must  require  a  cer- 
tain number  of  sutures  before  an  officer  will  make  an  arrest  (Field  and 

r 

Field,  1973:229).    Prosecutors  arc  often  reluctant  to  pursue  cases  of 
conjugal  assault,  a"nd  wives  who  bring  charges  against  their  husbands  arc 
often  "cooled  out"  at  every  step  by  legal  officials  (Straus,  1975:9). 
The  i«pact  of  a  legal  system  wfhich  officially  acci»pts  violence  and  rape  • 
between  ''consenting  adults"  ccntribiitcs  to  the  general  .icceptance  of 
family  violence  found  In  the  society  ami  to  victims  of  conjugaJ  violence 
believing  that  thi»y  are  not  victims  of  a       lic  (Bidcrman,  1975).     As  a 
result,  violence  by  husbands  towards  wives  typically  docs  not  come  under 
s  criminological  fraoework  either  in  the  law  or  In  the  eyes  of  the  vic- 
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Wow€n>  Children,  mnd  the  Criminal  Just  ice^Fjiamcwork.    We  have 
•uKgctttd'  chat  there  is  a  need  for  research  focusing  on  the  victim's  pulnt 
of  vitv  and  actions.     It  seess  likely  that  such  ^  focus  would  have  the 
tfftct  of  ■oving  the  study  of  wife  abuse  and  child  abuse  away  from  a 
Mdical  »odel  toward  a  criminal  justice  pcrspcc't  ivc. 

It  is  difficult  to  estinate  or  evaluate  whdt  the  off  -t  would  be  of 
brinsing  intrafamily  assualts  which  do  not  result  in  a  treatable  injury 
within  the  framework  of  the  criminal  justice  system.     From  a  civil -liber- 
ties .point  of  view  such  a  change  could  be  seen  as  expanding  the  legal 
rights  and  protection  of  the  family's  least  powerful  members.     At  the  y 
•0Bent»  if  the  victims  of  violence  do  not  require  medical  attention  and  are 
women    or  children,  they  have  few  legal  rights.    As  noted  in  a  previous 
aection,  because  of  legal,  social,  and  material  constraints,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  children  and  wives  to  leaye  the  family.    Without  the  ability  to 
seek  legal  redress  these  less  powerful  merabcrs  of  society  either  have  to 
learn  to  liVe  with  victimization  or  else  make  major  sacrifices  in  order 
to  avoid  continued  violence.    However,      if      women  and  cliildren  are  put 
on  a  equal  status  with  other  victims  of  interpersonal  violi'nrc,  and  if 
Our  estimates  of  the  Incidence  of  family  violence  are  correct,  tUrsy  the 
already  overloaded  criminal  justice  sysfcm  miRht  find  itself  further 
overrun  with  family  violence  cases.    The  system  as  now  orfianized  would. 
In  all  likelihood,  be  overwhelmed  by  tl\e  dem.uid  tur  intervention  .iii<l 
legal  redress  from  family  members.     In  addition,  in  .1  period  wlu-n  H»e 
entire  criminal  justice  system  Is  being  challenged  (see  for  example 
Taylor,  Walton  and  Young,  1973),  the  oonsequi'nces  of  sudi  a  move  will  be 
hotly  disputed. 
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In  «  country  In  which  a  thircl  of  a  Billion  persons  are  already 
Incarcerated »  and  In  the  llghc  of  overwltelnlng  evidence  of  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  imprlspnaenc  as  a  aeans  of  rehabilicat ion ,  the  prospect  of 
adding  to  the  total  number  isiprisoiied  is  not  taken  lightly.     Even  short 
of  laprisonment ,  the  creation  of  dc  fncto  new  category  of  crlae  and  the 
sclgmlt ization  of  perhaps  hundreds  of  tnousands  with  such  a  label  is 
also  not  to  be  taken  lightly.    Finally,  one  nust  consider  the  conse* 
quences  of  bringing  family  violence  under  a  criminal  justice  framework 
for  the  institution  of  the  family.    Wliile  women  and  children's  rights 
would  be  expanded  under  a  change  of  legal  status  of  child  abuse  and 
wife  abuse,  families  would  be  subject  to  further  intervention  and 
perhaps  Interference  by  the  state»  police^  anc  courts^  and  perhaps  in 
ways  that  would  be  contrary  to  the  hopes  of  the  children's  rights^ 
women's  rights,  and  civil  liberties  movements.    An  example  is  what 
happened  after^child  abuse  became  a  national  priority  issuc«*  One  of 
the  first  legal  actions  was  Co  write  and  -revrite  state  laws  pertaining 
to  physical  abuse.     In  the  1970*s»  many  child  abuse  laws  were  modified 
to  Include  child  neglect  anu  mental  injury.    Although  the  precise 
results  of  such  legal  changes  are  still  emerging,  we  are  becoming  avert 
of  instances  in  which  these  laws  have  been  used  as  more  general  vehicles 
of  social  control.     In  a  case  in  Alabama »  a  v*jndn*s  3  year  old  child 
was  removed  without  a  court  hearing.    The  Alabama  law  defined  child 
abuse  as  including  conditions  where  the  i;urrounditigs  were  urvfit  for  a 
child  to  live  in.    The  child  was  removed  from  it' motlier  because  the 
mother  was  unmarried  and  living  with  a  black  man  (Child  Protection  Report^ 
October  23,  1975). 

vn^lle  a  conceptualUaClon  of  intrafaiuily  violence  from  the  per- 
spective of  criminal  victimisation  wou\d  uncover 
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valuable  and  Important  Informatluii  about  family  violence,  thee  .ire 
nr^doxlcal  and  Important  problems  which  might  be  rrcnted  by  brin,.ing. 
lntrafa«lly.  violence  under  a  criminal  just  ice*  framework.    The  pragmatic 
value  of  altering  the  typical  pcrspec.tlve  on  women  and  child  victims  Is 
difficult  to  accurately  assess.    But  dccpltc  the  prnblemiand  the  unccrtali 
ty  of  the  outcome,  the  need  for  legal  protection  of  what  we  consider  the 
largest  single  class  of  criminal  vUtlms  in  the  Unites  Stntcs,  niimcly 
wives  and  Children,  Is  so  great  that  at  least  some  sttps  toward  such 
greater  legal  protection  should  bc^explorcd. 

SPECIFIC  CONTROVfcRSIES  IN  NEED  OF  RESlu\RCH 
Partly  because  so  little  emplrlcal^rcsearch  hns  been  done,  and 
partly  because  analysis  of  the  human  family  (and  partii-ularly  violence 
In  family  relationships)  Involves  deeply  held  values  and  widely  cf  li-  , 
trastlng  scientific  fields  and  theoretical  romreittn*?nts,  almost  every- 
thing  sbout  violence  In- the  family  Is  controversial.    Thus,'  everything 
which  has  been  stated  up  to  this  point  In  the  paper  and  in  our  previous 
vrltlnj^r  on  Intra-famlly  violence  U  Hkely  to  be  strongly  disputed. 
Out  of  this  alBoct  limitless  number  of  controversial  issues,  we  have 
singled  out  seventeen.    Because  of  space  limitations,  som'i  will  be 
merely  mentioned  wxth  ^.stnCencc  or  two.     In  general,  the  ni<*hod  ' 
be  to  assert- a  proposition  and  then  indicate  wh.it  is  cantruverv        .1 'lut 
It. 

Thc_Fanu.^)f__ts  Preeminc  ■*  in  all  Typea  o\  ViL»Jeiu-c.     thir  iritiquu  of 
the  evidence  in  the  section  on  the  frequency  of  f.iniily  vl-WotUL»  m.ikes  it 
clear  that  this  statedient  is  far  from  well  estabJisheJ    In  respect  to  ■ 
physical  punishment  although  the  high  fri'tjueucy  is  not  in  douht  ,  many 
would  dispute  the  accuracy  of  calling  this  "violence."    It  cnn  argued 
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that  thcKls  a  need  to  ilifitioiiuish  bctwiu  n  *'fnrc<.*'*  as  the  j_ej^ It  im.it c  use 

of  physical  control  and  •Violence"  as  the  illeglcimate  or  unsanctioned  use 
3/ 

of  physical  control.     If  we  choose  to  define  physical  punishnent  as  non- 
violence, then  a  primary ■  basis  for  the  view  of  thu  tanUy  as  an  Institution 
In  whl^h  violence  Is  nearly  universal  falls  by  the  wayside. 

Families  Tod      arc  Kcss  (or  wo  f2.L-X.L*^i'lP    ^        ^    t  he  }  Q  t  h  J>n  tury .  The 
Available  evidence  sup.gcsts  that  parents  ukc  physical  punishment  less  frequcntlv 
now  (Bronfenbrenner »  1958  ;  Miller  and  Swansor,  1958  ).    However,  th»^rc  Is 
no  reliable  evidence  on  flp^htlnt;  between  8lbHt\p.s  or  between  spouses.     On  the 
one  Imnd,  the  change  from  the  harsh  Conditions  of  life  cboractPt Ist Ic  of 
agrlcul  tural  and  cArly  industrial  society  to  lUo  physlcall:*  less  str<:ssful 
condlt  Ions  of  an  affluent  Industrial  iiocloty,  the  changes  In  the  left^l  status 
of  wofTu»n,  and » the  p.rowth  of  family  advice  literature  stressing?  the  l^iportance 
of  love  and  respect  In  family  relationships  would  all  sup.p.est  a  reduction  In 
these  aspects  of  Intra-famlly  violence*    On  the  other  hand,  a  nodern  Industrial 
society  Is,  widely  tfelt  to  pose  greater  social  and  psychological  stresses  and 
to  pronotei  f  eellnp.s  of  alienation  and  frustration  tiian  was  true  earlier — all 

of^uhlch  can  spur  higher  levels  of  violence.     In  addition,  the  extreme 
•• 

Intlnacv  and  closeness  of  the  modern  nuclear  famllv,  with  Its  pressures  for 
conformitv  mav  create  p.reatcr  stress  and  frustration  within  the  family,  which 
ultimately  lead  to  physical  violence. 

It  may  he  posr.lbic  to  use  police  am!  rnuri  rcrm*!';  of  fanllv  fllnturhance 
cases  lo  Ret  at  le.r.;t  some  leverage  on  this  Issue,  as  h.is  been  dorii'  in  historical 
studlrs  of  nental  lllncsi.  rates  (  iwitui»,     I'^Sb     ).     Movi'viT,  d  if  f  i^renci'S  in 
Intervention  atid  arrest  practices  ami  differences  in  thc^  kind  of  offences 
thou)(ht  serious  enoup.h  to  h      p  to  trial  m;iy  Invalldatt^  comparisons  over  time. 
Anotlier  possible  approach  I.  througlj  the  contL'nt  analvsl*-.  of  popular  literature, 
both  fiction  (Cecas,  1*>72)  and  non-fiction  (Straus  and  lloup.hton,  1900), 
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One  Such  content  analysis  (Hugfiln:-*  and  iJtrauM.  197S)  fouivi  i\o  r.ccul.ir  trend 
in  the  level  of  Intrafamlly  violence  in  children V*;  books  over  the  porlDd 
i850-1970»    However,  fhat  study  found  th.it  the  numhrr  of  violent  actt;  per 
page  Increased  sharply  during  each  m..Jor  war  In  wliich  the  United  Statics  w.is 
involved « 

Violence  does  not  occur  In  "fJormal"  Fanillcs,    From  this  viewpoint, 
only  disorganized  and  pntholoRlcal  families  cn$»nr,r  In  phvslc.il  vlolenco,  i.e. 
families  with  problems  such  .is  L*nemployinent ,  povertv,  (iivcrce  ur  desortlon. 
minority  status,  etc.     If  our  cstlnvites  of  the  fr»»quenfv  of  liitra-f.iTiIlv  violence 
are  correct,  either  this  assertion  must  be  wrrtnr,  or  tho  nulorltv  of  Ancrlmn 
families  are  abnormal*    Of  course.  If  one  follows  the  prncticc  followed  in 
studies,  of  child  abuse  and  takes  as  an  Indication  of  abuurovillty  the  f^Ct  tliat 
a  husband  has  hit  hit  wife  or  visa  versa,  then  the  statement  Is  obviously  correct 
but  we  think  also  circular  and  of  llttie  v.ilue  In  furthering  understanding  of 
family  violence.    Despite  our  skepticism  on  this  point,  the  nvall.ible  ev5.dence 
does  Suggest  that  family  dliorganlta^lon  is  associated  with  violence,  especially 
huaband-wlfe  violence*     It  remains  to  be  determined  rmpIrlcaUv  Just  how  close 
this  Relationship  Is. 

Family  Mcnhers  who  use  Violence  are  Mont.il  lv_j_U.  I^^rFJ^^A^'S^l. 
Aggressive.    As  far  as  we  can  determine,  the  basis  for  sucl»  a  view  Is  the 
type  of  cilrcular  reasoning  described  above.    Wlvat  llttie  empirical  evidence 
there  la  comes  from  studies  of  child  abuse.     Tx.imlnatlon  of  these  r»tudle:;  by 
Celles  (1973),    and  .011  (1971:  642)  suggests  that  '"...Inmost  inci,lent.s  of 
child  abuse  the  caretakers  Involved  are  "norr-iT  IndlvMuals  rxerclslnp,  fhelr 
perrogatlve  \f  disciplining  a  child  wliose  behavior  thev  find  in  need  of 
correction. "  I' Wc  know  of  no  empirical  study  of   the  mental  hraltli  or  person- 
alley  of  hualanda  and  wives  who  use  force  on  each  other  but  we  would  guess 
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Chat  the  results  would  be  slmlLir.    The  research  on  liomlcldc  (of  which 
■pousc  murder  is  the  largest  slnr.le  cateyiory)  shows  no  larger  Incidence  of 
mental  Illness  than  In  the  population  at  large.    However »  at  least  a  plausabl* 
case  can  be  niade  for  the  Idea  that  spouses  who  use  physical  force  tend  to  be' 
aggressive  personality  types.    This  Is  a  question  which  can  be  settled  through 
a  relatively  straightforward  research  design.    Such  Is  not  the  case  with  tht 
controversy  over  the  role  of  alcohol  in  causing  family  violence  which  is 
discussed  below. 

Alcohol  use  Causes  Farail^  Violence.    There  is  re.isonably  good  evidence 

Chat  alcohol  is  associated  with  vi61ence  in  the  family.    But  what  is  not  clear 

is  whether  people  act  violently  l^ecause  they  are  drunk  or  uMiothor  tl^'y  >;et 

drunk  in  t^rder  to  h.ive  inpllclt  socl.il  pornisslon  to  ncl  violently.  Dnpirlcal 
research  on  this  Issue  will  be  extremely  difficult  I^ocause  the  actors  them* 
selves  are  committed    to  a  definition  of  the  situation  in  which  violent  acts 
are  attributed  to  tenporary  loss  of  control  due  to  alcohol. 


T\\e  evidence  ^n  support  of  such  a  proposition  Is  nixed.     In  relation  to  the  ust 
of  physlc^il  punishment,  this  does  seem  to  be  a  correlation,  but  It  is  low 
(Erliinr.er,  1974).     In  relation  trt  ;iu3hnnd-wlf e  violence,  there  apparently  ar* 
no  studies  based  on  representative  samples.    Officl.il  statistics  on  assault, 
of  wliicl\  a  substAntlal  proportion  are  between  sponses,  show  higher  r.ites  In 
the  poorest  areas  of  a  city.    However,  officially  recorded  rates  are  by  no 
means  the  same  as  incidence  rates,  as  had  been  clearly  chown  in  studies  of 
juvenile  offc      'S  (Nye,  Short  and  Olson,  195^.  Hie  apparent  cln^s  difference 
could  bo  entirely  a  function  of  differences  in  publlr  visibility  and  differences 
in  wMllnP.nen*;  to  cnll  In  the  pollri'  lo  diMl  with  f.imlly  <1  Ir.ptitc^. 
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Class  differences  can  also  be  a  function  of  the  willingness  of  agents  of 


(1975)  has  argued  that  this  U  particularly  lUely  since  what  Is  called 
••child  abus€"*la  the  result  of  a  social  UbellnR  process. 

Uc  know  of. three  studies  based  on  direct  'ntcrvlew  data»  but  none 
provides  a  firm  basis  for  (general Izat Ion     Levlnp^r**  study  of  familte^ 
seekinn  divorce  found  a  407.  rate  for  "physical  abusc^'  in  the  uorkinr.  clas« 
compared  to  23%  among  !ils  middle  class  respondf^nts.    Bui  these  differences 
could  come  about  because  nlddle  class  couples,  with  their  r.re.lter  financial 
resources  and  lower  fear  of  the  len.il  system,  might  seek  divorce  before  the 
conflict  escalates  to  the  point  of  physical  violence.    Konarovsky's  study 
of    58      **blue  collar**  families  (1964  )  finds  a  sharplv  higher  rate  of  physical 
violence  aaong  the  lower  educated  half  of  her  saaple,  but  there  Is  no  way 
of  telling  how  this  compares  with  middle  class  families.    Gelles  study  of  80 
New  Haapshlra  fanllles  alao  found  that  violence  Is  greatest  among  the  lowest 
education  and  occupation  husbands.    For  the  wlvea,  no  matter  what  the  SES 
sMaaure,  there  was  a  aharp  upturn  In  violence  among  the  highest  group.  The 
latter  aeems  to  be  a  famlly*structural  effect  rather  than  an  SES  effect. 
I.e.,  It  My  reflect  role  atraln  over  Inconsistency  with  the  socially 
prescribed  subordinate  poaltlon  of  the  wife. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  survey  conducted  for  the  Nntinnal  Commission  nn 
|ht  causes  an^^  prevention  of  vlo/ence.    Thla  study  found  ahour  one  out  of  five 
reapondents  approved  of  slapping  a  spouse  under  cert j in  conditions.    There  wert 
n^^soclal  class  differences  of  any  magnitude.    However,  althnup.h  this  study 
is  based  on  a  reprcaentatlve  nation-wide  survey,  it  refers  to  attitudes  rather 
than  acts  and^  It  is  wtll  known  that  the  correlation  between  attitudes  and 
t  behavior  Is  low  (  Vickar,  IM). 


social  control  to  label  or  classify  certain  behaviors  as  deviant.  Celles 
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Huxbanis  and  Fathers  arc  more  Violent  than  Wtvcs  and  ?lothcrs.     If  wt 
coaparc  the  sexes  In  terns  of  violence  in  the  parental  role,  the  evidence  Is 
cXesr  thiit  women  are  more  violent  than  racn.    They  outnumber  men  as  child 
abusers  (Celles,  1973)    and  within  the  normal  ranr.e  are  more  often  the 
parent  who  administers  almost  all  types  of  physical  punishment  (Cellcs»  1974). 
It  Is  also  noteworthy  that  from  Greek  and  Ronan  times  on,  It  was  women  who  vara 
rtsponslble  for  the  often  high  rate  If  Infanticide  (Radblll»  1974).'' 

In  the  spouse    role,  the  situation  Is  less  clear.    Straus'  study  of 
363  couples  (197Aa)  shows  little  difference  In  the 
frequency  with  which  husbands  and  wives  used  violence. 

However,  that  study  shows  women  to  be  more  frequent  users  of  physical  aids  in 
their  assaults*  I.e.  throwing  things,  hitting  with  an  object,  etc.    Ue  taku 
thla  as  indicating  that  women  are  no  less  predisposed  to  violence  than  are  man* 
To  the  extent  that  other  studies  show  husbands  to  more  often  hit  their  wives 
than  the  reverse,  we  suggest  it  Is  only  because  women  are  on  the  average  weaker 
than  their  husbands  and  hence  have  more  to  loose  by  such  acts. 

Gclles*  study  of  80  New  Hampshire  fanlllcs  found  that  husbands  soma- 
what  exceeded  wives  in  the  frequency  of  ever  having  used  violence  on  the 
spouse  (A7X  versus  33X).    However »  regular  use  of  violence  was  much  more 
often  by  the  husbands  (23X  versus  llX)  and  husbnnds  tended  to  use  a  much 
wider  variety  of  modes  of  attack  because  the  wives  avoided  modes  which  required 
superior  physical  strength  such  as  punchinR  and  choking.     Instead,  they 
tended  to  slap,  throw  things,  hit  with  an  object,  or  stab.     It  should  be 
noted  that  although  Gelles  obtained  data  on  both  husb;iiuis  and  wlfes,  his  re- 
fipondcnts  were  disproportionately  female  and  this  might  have  unf.luonced  the 
f indings. 
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Sexual  Equality  and  Ncj^agU^ /orqs^wi^  A  Rreat 

deal  of  the  phyilcal  violence  between  husband  and  wife  Is  rcl.ited  to  con- 
(llCCS  over  power  In  the  f««lly  (Allen  and  Straus,  1973;  Straus.  1973b);  .ind  ' 
■peclflcelly  to  attempts  by  acn  to  maintain  their  superior  power  posit iun. 
One  aitht  therefore  expect  that  «•  faoillies  become  more  equal itar Ian, 
violence  between  husband  and  wife  will  decrear.e.     However,  this  will  be  the 
case  only  to  the  extent  that  aen  voluntarily  give  up  their  pr i vilotlRes.  To 
the  extent  that  sexual  equality  comes  about  by  women  demaiuling  equal  rights, 
the  moveBent  toward  isquality  could  well  see  a  temporary  increase  in  violence 
rather  than  a  decrease  (Kolb  and  Straus,  I97<i).    Aside  from  struggles  over 
chenglnt  the  rulet  of  the  narrlagc  game,  there  is  nothing  inherent  in  an 
equal  relationship  which  precludes  conflict  and  violence  over  substantive 
iliues.     In  fact.  In  the  past ^ to  the  extent  that  women  accepted  a  subordinate 
position,  much  overt  conflict  aay  have  been  avoided  by  not  contesting  the 
husband*!  view  of  an  issue. 

As  the  boundaries  between  the  sexes  diminish,  there  might  also  be  other 
reasons  for  an  increase  in  family  violence.    Under  the  present  aex  role 
def IfiitionSt  women  are  expected  to  be  less  aggressive  and  violent  than  men. 
This  aspect  of  sex  role  stereotyping  is  already  changing  to  a  limited  degree. 
For  example,  the  crime  rates  for  women  have  begun  to  converge  on  those  for 
■en,  especiall/  for  violent  crime  (Simon,  1975);  there  was  a  television  show 
with  an  aggre    .ve  James  Bond  type  Qf  womjin  "Vro"  (Mod  SMuad),  and  a  niovie 
"Super  Chick."    Huggins  and  Straus*  study  of  chilUri»n*s  book  from  1850  to 
1970  found  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  aggrossive  acts  initiated  by 
women,  especially,  in  the  most  recent  years. 

Turning  to  radical  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  family,  there  is  a 
widespread  belief  that  such  ''alternat ive  family  forms"  will  be  less  violent. 
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In  part,  tlits  belief  Is  b«sed  on  ihv  view  th.it^  In  reject  (n^  the  "ettddle  class 
fa«ll^"  there  win  be  «  movement  away  fron  mlildU  clar.s  striving  and  af.r>rcsal~ 
veness.     In  part  It  Is  based  on  tho  IdtM  tiint  .1  l.irp.rr  social  group  will  pro- 
vide   more  outlets  and  alternatives  and  Ipss  frustrations.    Rut  dn  both, 
theoretical  grounds  as  well  as  Che  me*i{*.rr  rmplrlcal  rvldcncr  which  is  nov 
available,  the  opposite  might  well  be  the  case.    The  alternative  "aul t Uatcrar* 
family  fom^s  may  provide  more  oppor tunic  ler,  for  sexual  and  other  Jealousy, 
even  Chouf.h  they  arc  set  up  with  the  opposite  Intent.    To  the  extent  that  such 
families  constitute  large  households,  tbev  will  require  .nore  rlf.ld  rules 
than  a  nuclear  family  In  order  to  accomplish  thu  ordinary  physical  main- 
talnance  activities.     In  addition,  many  such  p,;oups  srem  to  he  Imbedded  with 
an  agrarian  romantic  Ideology  glorifying  a  sharp  divi'-.ion  of  labor  between  men 
and  women*    Finally,  several  studies  show  chat  the  larger  the  size 
(whether  mcAtuted  by  number  of  children  or  by  comparing  nuclear  with  joint 

.a 

households),  the  greater  the  use  of  p.^y9lc.ll  punishment    (Straus,  1976). 

Materially*  and  Striving  ire  Associated  wltii  Violence.    The  alienation 
generated  by  modern  mass  society  h.m  led  miny  to  reject  not  ooly  the  mass 
society,  but  the  types  of  achievcncnC  orientation  and  strlvlitg  behavior  which 
are  assumed  to  have  produced  modern  technnlop.lcal  societies.    All  of  the  Ills 
of  the  society.  Including  violence,  tend  to  be  attributed  to  the  excessive 
achlevemrnt  strlvlnr. .    However,  it  wuul.d  br  dlff'.ouU  to  document  a  case  showing 
that  tlic  hlrJi  level  of  vlolonce  and  thf  mnv  ctluT  jm  ivc  prolilcni  of  contemporary 
/jnerlcan  society,  would  be  all  lev  Jt'."l  If  \nr:      in*,  l-cr.mr  lofis  achievement 
oriented.     Raiher  we  think  tliat  thn  solution  to  the-e  pfMhlems  must  be  found  In 
cliaiigen  \i\  social  or^^an Izat Ion  rather  than  channcf^  In  the  typical  personality 
structure. 

Although  these  are  broad  soc  tu-hlstnr  ic.il  questions  nn  which  there  may 
never  be  a  cnncluslve  answer,  wc  can  at  Icar.t  InviT.t  i^.^lc  certain  aspects,  and 
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$om€  Xliilted  scudlei  have  already  been  carried  out.    ^*or  cximple,  MlUer  and 

Stanton* i  hlitorlcal  lurvty  and,  to  a  certain  extent  their  contemporary  data,  tlww 

that  tntr«preneurlally  orlenttd «parenti  tend  to  train  their  children  In  the 

"•ChooX  of  hard,knocka"  (Miller  and  Svanion,  1958  ).    On  the  nther  hnnd ,  the 

•tudlct  of  Xohn  )  thow  that  piddle  class  parents  (who  pre-ium-ihlv  best 

rtprtstnt  the  af riving  ethic)  are  le^»s  punitive  than  arc  working  clana  p-renrs. 

Thorc  !•  aXsp  evidence  from  the  lonRltudlnal  studv  cf  Eron  and  his  colleagues 

(1973)  ot**wlng     that  high  achievement  orientation  Is  associated  with  low 

Uvols  of  aggression^ and  Straus'  studv  of  ih^  fathers  iind  mother?  of  550 

college  atudcnts  finds  the  same  negative  relationship. 

Despite  Chese  findings,  there  could  well  be  n  reUrlonshlp  between  a 

high  level  1^  achievement  orientation  In  a  soclctv  nui  violence.    ThU  could 

cr.iM  about  because,  although  almost  c^^eryone  can  Inter i;al  lie  the  desire  for 

ft 

high  accomplishment,  not  tveryone  can  actually  satisfy  such  desires.    A  genera- 
tion ago  Merton  called  our  attention  to  tht?  dcvlance-prcjauclnf.  potential  of 
•uch  a  discrtptncy  between  Culturally  prescribed  ends  and  the  means  actually 
available  to  reach  auch  tnds  (Merton,  X938  )•    Within  the  family,  empirical 
•tudice  auch  at  thoat  of  O'Brien  (1971)  and  the  theoretical  analysis  of 
Goodc  (1971)  suggest  that  violence  Is  likely  to  ocrur  when  a  husband  lacks  the 
occupational  and  economic  accomplishments  which  he  and  his  spouse  expect 
husbands  to  atraln.    Alien  and  Straus  (1975)  rested  this  hypothesis  and  found 
strong  support,  but  only  among  working  clsss  families. 

Violence  in  Che  Family  has  Ppsitlyr  Vuiicc  toiiN.    Most  people's  view  of 
the  f.ood  society  is  one  Vlth  a  itlnlmun  or  /er.«  Irvrl  of  v1olencr~-in  the 
fasillv  or  elsewhere.    But  conflict  theorists  Huch  as  Cosier  (lQ'»fO  point  out 
that  conflict,  sometimes  violent  conflict.  U,a  fundamontnl  nnd  often  con- 
•tractive  part  of  social  organisation.     It  Is  a  prlmarv  rni»lnc  for  sorfal  chanp.f 
and  development  and  for  the  undcvdog       g-^ln  p.rrnteV-rlr.l*^?*-    Thus,  non-violence 
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!•  only  one  of  the  characteristics  oC  a  good  society;  onocher  it  thuc  it  must 
b«  open  to  change  and. Co  correcting  inequities*    There  are  occasions  in  which 
tht  value  of  non-violence  and  the  value  of  equity  and  openness  to  chanf.e 
opnfllct.    It  is  in  these  situatic.is  tliat  violence  can  have  important  positive 
contributions  to  huAin  welfare. 

Of  the  three  positive  contrlbut Ions  of  violence  discussed  by  Coser,  two 
see*  to  apply  to  the  family.    These  are  "violence  as  a  danger  signal"  ^nd 
"violence  as  a  catalyst".    Thus,  within  the  family,  violent  acts  by  a  menber 
can  serve  as  a  owans  04  communication  when  other  modes  of  cotnmunic.it ion  fall 
to  signal  that  there  are  serious  problems;  and  violent  acts  c;in  be  a  catalyst 
in  bringing  about  need  changes  when  all  else  fails.    In  principle  thcrs  should 
never  be  ^  situation  in  which  all  else  fails..  But  conflict  theorists  argue  that 
such  situations  do  e  :ist  because  alternative  modes  of  resolving  conflicts  and 
inequities  are  either  unknown  to  the  persons ' involved,  unava liable  to  them,  or 
unavailable  until  soat  violent  act  serves  as  a  catalyst  to  bring  non-violent 
methods  into  operation.    Therefore,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  live  with  in- 
equity and  injustice,  and  in  a  static  society,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that 
violence  will  remain  a  part  of  human  social  organization,  including  the  family* 

We  have  stated  the  case  foX^he  conflict  theory  of  the  positive  functions 
of  violence  in  strong  terms  as  possible,  perliaps/ln  part  to  compensats  for  our 
own  misgivings  about  the  validity  of  these  propositions.    At  the  mlnlmun  w^ 
feel  that,  rather  than  accept  the  IncvltabilUv  of  violence  ir»  family  relation* 
ships,  we  sould  focus  research  on  the  dcvehMTiriiM>t  of  nodes  of  social  rclatlonshlf 
and  institutional  patterns  which  will  rrwilcc. violence  unnecessary  to  achieve 
equity,  freedom  And  openness  to  chanp^c.   ^Realism,  however,  compels  us  to  (car 
that  a  truly  non-violent  society  will  be  long  time  in  the  making.    The  conflict 
theorists  may  even  be  correct  in  their  view  that  it  is  Impossible  except  In  a 
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•Celtic  nociety.    At  the  time,  **rc.i4  Inm"  h;i5  It?;  il.inr.crs.    U  cnri  be  a 

•cU^  fulf  llltng  pC'Dphccy  or  a  «ubtlc  *l<!fenjc  of  the  st.itus  nuo--ln  thU  c.\%c 
of  the  present  hlf.h  level  of  violence  between  family  mrmlicrs. 

Other  Controvert Altltou.^h  It         taken  a  number  of  pnj»r*s  to  doner  Ibe 
C«n  controvertlAl  propoeltlons  sbout  violence  In  the  famUv,  this  in  onlv  the 
beglnnlnfi  of  what  ahould  be  •  «uch  ion^er  set*    tlowever,  because  of  "space 
llnltAtlona,  we  wlU  ccncludc  with  a  slnpl;  liatlnR  nf  a  few  of  the  other 
conttfjvcralal  propositlona  which,  if  stpace  permitted,  wr  would  Ul5cu*.s  ,it  least 
briefly: 

l»  The  sex  drive  ia  biologically  linked  to  aAp.r.'ftfitvcness  and  violence 
varauf  the  view  that  the  hlacorlcaX  aaaociatlon  between  sex  and  violence a 
product  of  certain  feature  of  human  culture  and  so€l«il  orr.aniz^itlon*  This 
i«au«  ia  diacuaaed  aa  *'rhe  aex  ayth'*  In  Straus  and  SteinMetz  (1974),  se^  also 
Callea  (1975)* 

2.  Excaaaive  restralnta  on  'WmaT'  aggression  and  violence  lead  to 
•wen  greater  atreatea  and  ovitbursts  of  truly  dcatructlve  violence.    This  Issue 
ia  diacuased  aa  ''tht  cathatsia  »yth"  in  Stelnmet*  and  Straus  (1973,  1974). 
Another  aspect  U  the  idea  that  verbal  conflict  and  violence  are  a  substitute 
for  phyalcal  violence:     permitting  one  tends  tot  avoid  the  other  (Dach  .md 
Vyden,  196S) ♦    Contrary  to  this  widely  accepted  theory,  Straus'  analysis 
(1974a)  of  d^ta  for  a  large  aaaple  of  couples  shows  that  high  levels  of  verbal 
aggreaaion  are  aaaoclated  with  high  levels  of  physical  aggression.  However, 
the  isau«  ia  far  fro«  settled,  in  part  because  the  Straus  data  Is  cross  sec- 
tional. 
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1.  VioUnct  in  thm  family  rcflecta  the  nrevalenct  of  violence  in  thm 
Mcietr,  at  large;  both  a  national  ^'culture  of  violence**  and  a  nore  intenae 
foni  of  thii  in  certeln  lubculturea  (Wolfgang  and  Fcrracuti,  1967).    It  should 
follow  that  aocieties  having  low  levela  of  violence  outside  the  family,  alto 
have  low  levels  of  intra-fa«ily  violence. 

4*  Any  use  of  physical  punishment  has  enoup.h  undesirable  consequences  it 
Mke  it  essential  that  physical  punlshmcnc  be  compl<!tcly  eliminated  as  a  child 
Mnagenertt  technique.    Aiwnf  the  undesirable  consequences  are  the  pow*erful 
rolt  isodel  it  provides  in  the  usv  of  violence.    This,  in  coahlnatlon  with  the 
frustrations  and  anger  produced  by  physical  punishment^ help  to  produce  the 
ncx^  generation  of  violent  people.  ) 

5.  It  follows  fro*  the  ebove  that  violence  in  the  family  is  one  of  the 
factors  which  helps  produce  a  violent  society  Ir  c^neral;  u4e  in  which  not 
only  are  all  forws  of  interpersonal  violence  common,  but  which  also  has  a  high 
propensity  to  use  violence  in  national  and  International  politics  (Celles  and 
Streui,  1975;    Owenb  and  Straus,  1975). 

6.  rhysicsl  punishaent  is  one  of  the  factors  leading  to  child  abuse,  if 
net  in  any  one  family,  then  in  the  society  as  a  whole  (Gil,  1970) • 
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StOtlAllY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Th«  pap«r  •uawritcs  toac  of  vh«t  it  kno%m  about  the  frequency 
aod  eauaca  of  intrafaaily  violence— especially  violence  between  hus* 
banda  aod  wivaa->-4#ith  an  «aiphaais  on  needed  research.    Bearing  in  nind 
, th«  limitations  of  the  available  evidence,  it  scens  likely  ihat 

thm  t&miXy  ia  the  social  TClationship  and  social  setting  within  which  ^ 
tha  typical  citizen  is  MStly  likely  to  be  the  victla  of  a  physical 
attack.    Tharafora,  crininologists  concerned  with  violence  must  focus 
attantion  on  "violence  in  the  hone"  as  well  as  Violence  In  the  streets/' 

IVd  aspacts  of  intrafamlly  violence  which  have  started  to  receive 
auch  attention  art  *Vhlld  abcse*'  and  "wife  beating."  However,  these 
hava  largaly  bean  studied  within  s  "oMdi^  Model."    We  believe  that 
«uch  is  to  b«  gained  by  cxanining  these  an^  other  aspects  of  fanlly 
violancc  fro«  tha  viewpoint  of  socially  patterned  victimization. 

Tha  discussion  of  rcsaarch  priorities  atarted  with  the  need 
to  astablith  tha  ftequency  of  each  type  of  violence  between  family 
M9bar.    With  tha  po-    kblc  exception  of  intra- 

£aaily  hoalcidcs,  ngt  review  revealed  no'  a  single  instance  of  'such 
astiaatas  baing  based  on  representative  samples  studied  by  unb.'ased 
•tthods*    Following  this,  tha  importance  of  including  data  on  subjective 
meanings  and  social  norma  was  stressad  because  the  same  overt  act  of 
violanca  can  hava  a  vastly  dif farent  set  of  causes  and  consequences 
^aptnding  on  its  p.  rsonal  snd  social  definition*    This  was  followed  by  i 
a  saction  outlining  general  theories  of  interpersonal  violence  which 
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need  to  bv»  tested  in  relation  to  the  specific  issue  of  intrafamily 
violence.    As  a  basis  for  sucn  a  theoretical  examination  we  Ideotlfied 
A  series  of  chAr.iccerlstlcs  which  distlnnul^ih  the  family  from  L»thcr  small 
groups  and  which  seem  to  account  for  the  higher  level  of  intrafamily 
violence  than  Is  found  in  other  groupfi.     Thcnu  r.ny,yx*A  the  importance  of 
Investigating  violence  in  the  family  Ecr_s,>.  gather  than  depending  entire- 
ly on  the  results  of  studies  of  violence  In  othr-       cial  relationships, 
rinally,  the  paper  identifies  a  series  of  17  specific  controversies 
concerning  the  nature  and  causes  of  intrafamily  violence  which  urgently 
call  for  research.    We  conclude  that: 

1-  Vfolencc  ia  the  family  Is  a  unique  and  Important  enough 
phenomenr.n  to  merit  intensive  research  bv  cr Iminolof.lsts,    Such  research 
Is  likely  to  yield  both  theoretical  pay-off  concerning  all  aspects  of 
violence*  both  within  and  outside  the  family. 

2,  The  present  state  of  theoretical  knowledge  concerning  the  cause 
of  intra-famlly  violence  offers  a  rich  but  confusing  variety,  ^th 
Intensive  empirical  research  and  careful  theoretical  synthesis  are 
urgently  needed  to  bring  order  to  ttil«r  array.  ^ 

3.  Although  t^-^re  are  Important  Diethi)doloj»ical  difficulties 
.which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  needed  empirical  research,  none  are 

Insorrnu.intablu-     The  jjtucHes  rewiewod  r.Unv  that  nil  ni  the  standard 
methods  of  cocIolDRlcal  rescanh  can  be  w,v<\,     Thvr.v  mi'thodii  Include 
participant  obiiervai  iun .  informal  ..nd  strurtureil  iiiterviL-wn.  projective 
techniques  and  indirect  interv ieWlnr. .  cnutcnt  analysis,  and  laboratory 
^'MpcrlmuntdLion.     Each  of  thuse  tcchniquci;  has  its  owi  t;et  of  limitations 
and  advantages.     B..    out  of  the  t  r  iangulat  Ion  which  will  be  possible  from 
such  a  multl-ftjethod  approach,  we  are  conlldcnt  that  a  valid  set  of  empiri- 
cal proposltons  can  be  constructed. 
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rOOTNOTESi 


*P«p«r  rA«d  at  cht  Mtcing  of  ch«  Aacrican  Association  for  cht 


AdvanctMnt  of  Scitnct,  Boston,  Ptbruary,  23,  1976.    This  pap«r  is 


Mtt  of  a  r«s«arch  program  on  intrafaitily  violence  supported  by  grants 
fro«  the  National  Institutes  of  Htntal  Health  (currently  MHI30^0  «nd 


HH27$$7).    A  progran  bibliography  giving  references  to  the  two  books 
and  approximately  20  papers  which  have  so  far  appeared  is  available 
on  'tcquest. 

!•  The  concepts  of  aggression  and  violence  are  the  tocus  of  considerable 
controversy  and  definitional  confusion.    It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper  to  attempt  to  resolve^ven  part  of  this  confusion  (but  see  Celles 
and  Straus,  1977).    However,  we  can  at  least  make  clear  the  sense  in 
which  we  are  using  these  teru: 

Agfiresjtion.    An  act  carried  out  with  the  intent  of,  or  which  is 
perceivid  as  being  with  the  intent  of,  injuring  another  personl  The 
injury  Hay  b*  of  Mny  kinds,  including  psychological,  material  deprive-- 
tion,  or  physical  injury.    It  can  range  from  minor  noxious  acts  such  as 
a  disparaging  look  to  murder. 

There  are  many  other  dimensions  which  must  bo  considered  and  speci- 
fied in  addition  to  the  dimensions  of  "motiv«tt ion,*'  "attribution,"  "type 
of  injury,^*  and  "rci iousnoMS  of  i.njury"  just  mcnlioncd.    Much  of  the 
confusion  ond  seemingly  contradictory  findinp.R  in  a^tr^rosslon  rese.irch 
probably  ocruis  bccjuRC  tliese  dimensions  arc  nut  specified.    Among  these 
other  dimensions  are  the  de(;ree  of  noritntivc  Icp^itimacy,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  aggression  is  "instrumental*'  to  some  other  purpose,  versus 
'^expressive)*  i.e.^  carried  out  as  an  end  in  itself. 
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Violence,    An  act  carried  out  with  the  intent  of,  or  which  is 
pttctlvtd  ai  being  vlth  the  Intent  of,  physlcall^r  Injuring  nnothcr 
perion.    A  «ore  ipeclflc  end  leei  velue  laden  tern  le  "physical 
«IS'«iilpn/* 

2.  Preiencetlon  given  by  Dr.  Ja»cs  Kent,  Children*!  Hospital, 
Loi  Angeles,  to  che  Harvsrd  University    Interfeculty  Seminar  on 
Child  Abuse,  1974. 

^3.  See  the  discussion  of  ''Whose  Noras**  in  Cellcs  and  Straus  (1976) 
eorsQMof  Che  prsctlcsl  difficulties  In  the  w«y  of  such  s  distinction. 

4.  See  Stelnsets  end  Strsus,  1973,  1974  for  a  more  extensive  ^ 
snalysls  of  this  Issue.    The  seme  applies  to  certain  of  the  other 
cofttroversles  which  are^nly  briefly  discussed  In  this  paper. 
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-TREATMENT  ALTERNATIVES  FOR  BATTERED  KOMKN" 
Lanore  £.  Walker 

Idtntlflcatlon  of  Battered  Women 

I—tc  of  th«  Battered  Woman.    The  bettered  woman  is  usually  pictured 
as' a  Mall,  fragile,  haggard  woman  who  might  once  have  been  pretty. 
Irttlama,  broken  bonea»  a  painful  look  of  fear  are  evidence  of  her 
battaringa.    lacauae  of  her  reluctance  to  change  her  situation,  It  la 
•a.tUMd'aha  aifjoya  being  hurt.    It  la  believed  that  ahe  provokaa  har 
own  injuria*.    Frienda  and  prof eaaipnata  become  angry  with  her  for  not 
alloving  them  to  help  her.    They  label  her  maaochiatic,  mentally  aick, 
a  martyr,  o^Juat  plain  atupid.    Before  long  they  begin  to  believe  her 
lamant  thatthar*  are  no  alternatives  for  battered  woman  and  withdraw 

their  support. 

.  .»  . 

Rssaarch  ^Data.  Two  yeara  of  reaearch  haa  demonatrated  that  these  images 
•Ad  assumptions  about  battered  women  are  not  true  (Walker,  1976,1977). 
Mooethslsss,  battsring  behavior  has  been  concealed  for  bo  long  that 
thara^'ara  many  other  imagea  and  assumptlona  that  must  be  deatroyed  before 
raaaarchara  can  learn  who  battered  women  really  are  and  establish  effec- 
tiva  sltsrmatives.    Until  recently,  talking  about  such  asssult,  report- 
ing it  to  the  police,  end  conducting  reaearch  on  abused  women  has  been 
tsboo,  deapite  the  fact  the  history  of  wife  abuse  la  ancient.  Brownnlller 
(1975)  provides  s  description  of  thi:  trade  offe  women  historically  hsve 
made  in  order  to  obtain  economic  and  physical  security.    To  protect  them- 
selves sgsinst  the  threat  of  violence  from  many  men,  womon  gave  up  their 
freedom  and  mated  with  one  man.    Martin  (1976)  traces  the  effect  of  these 
compromises  upon  society's  institutions  which  have  allowed  violence  to 
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4ixlat  bttveen  tht  bonded  couple.    Today,-  however,  women  are  no  lonter 
wllllnt  to  be  treats  as  aan'^  property.    Women  ar«  insisting  that  the 
prevlouily  concealed  crime  of  battering  be  brought  out  from  the  privacy 
of  tht  hdtat  for  ttudy  and  action.  • 

WuHbtri  of  Battered  Women.    At  the  high  incidence  of  battering  ia 
publicited,  more  and  more  women  are  admitting  to  being  battered. 
XitlMtta  of  bat tere4^ women  aoar  upvardi  to  one  woman  out  of  two.  Tht 
Ftdtral  Bureau  of  Invtitigation  eitimatei  that  over  50t  of  all  Aurdtri 
of  woMn  art  committed  by  men  with  whom  they  have  intimate  rtlation- 
•hipa.    Informal  reporca  indicate  that  a. high  proportion  ^ women  who 
kill  their  mtn  prtvioualy  suffered  from  battering.    The  Denver  women  who 
participated  in  thia  *uthor*a  research  (Walker,  1976^,1977,  In,nepar- 
etion)  inflcatcd  that^^swer  than  lOZ  ever  reported  aerioua  violence  to  ^ 
the  police.    Thaae  women  reported  being  too  ashamed  or  scared  to  c»ll 
for  help  directly.    If  they  did  seek  aaaiatance,  it  was  usually  under 
•omt  other  pretense  which  typicslly  went  unrecognized  ss  sn  indirect 
cell  for  htlp.   *TKis  Isck  of  response  reinforced  the  women's  belief  thst 
•Iternstives  were  not  svsilsbXe  to  them,  end  they  retreated  further  into 
isolation.    Most  of  theee  women  ssid  that  they  were  on  the  verge  of  ssking 
for  direct  help  end  would  have  admitted  to  being  battered  if  the  helper 
had  aaked  them.    Infact,  in  one  hospital  emergency  room  where  the  nurees 
were  trslned  to  ssk  sbout  bsttering  in  suspicious  cases,  the  women  did 
sdmit  to  being  bettered.    The  exact  number  of  battered  women  is  thus  not 
known,  but  indicstlons  are  that  the  number  is  considerable. 

Defining  Battering.    Defining  bsttering  slso  hss  caused  confusion  in  ' 
identifying  bettered  women.    Hany  researchers  hsve  used  physical  violence 


which  results  In  bodily  Injury  as  a  primary  definition.    Straus  (1976) 

supports  ths  use  of  this  admittedly  narrow  definition  because  of  the  ease 

with  which  such  abuse  can  be  documented.     Physical  violence  also  has 

been  the  accepted  standard  for  research  in  the  arta  of  child  abuse.  Cellee 

(1974)  added  the  criteria  of  police  contact  when  hi*  selected  80  families 

fo^  his  In-depth  study  of  family  violence.    Early  reports  of  women  who 

sought  saftLy  in  the  refuges  for  battered  women  in  England  gave  further 

credence  to  the  assumption  that  battering  meant  physical  abuse  (Gayford, 

1974;  Select  Comiilttee  Report,  1973).    As  more  refuges  were  established 
f 

In  England »  however.  It  become  obvloia  that  large  numbers  of  women  were 

f 

soaking  safety  from  psychological  abuse,  which  was  equally  If  not  more 
detrimental  to  their  lives  than  the  physical  abuse.     In  this  author's 
pilot  research  (Walker,  1976),  both  physfcal  and  psychological  coer- 
clvancss  were  examined.     It  was  fouud  thit  both  forms  of  violence  exist 
between  assaultive  couples,  and  they  cannot  be  separated,  despite  the 
difficulty  In  documentation.     Further  data  has  confirmed  this  finding 
and  underscored  the  need  to  develop  the  necessary  measurement  techi^iques. 
It.  Is  relatively  eksy  to  count  black  eyes  a^d -broken  bones  an/5  *S2;iRn  a 
severity  rating  according  to  medical  standards.    To  measure  paycholof^ic.ol 
abuslveness^  the  severity  must  be  , estimated  from  both  the  frequency  iind^the 
subjective  Impact  on  the  woman,    for  example,  one  women  dcs;:rib«d  life 
threatening  physical  assaults  which  occurred  during  acute  hatterlntj  Irn  {- 
dents,  one  of  which  resulted  in  broken  vertebrae  in  her  neck.    She  was  in 
physical  pain  for  months  following  this  beating.    Howi?ver,  wh^n  she  vafi 
asked  to  describe  the  most  painful  battering  incident,  she  said  that  it  was 
vhun  her  husband  commanded  her  to  get  on  her  hands  and  knt'i-s  and  m^^o  sounds 
like  an  animal.    This  psychological  deRredation  was  far  more  hiaulUating  aad 


noo 
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pAliiful  than  the  phyalcal  abuse  she  tuftercd.    Battered  vomer;  repeat* 
•dly  cite  psychological. humllUt Ion  and  isolatlun  as  their  worst  bat- 
tering experltncea,  wheth^r.or  jio^  thcx  havs  ever  been  physically 
abused.    J'urthennore,  the  threat  of  phys^lcal  violence  was  always  present 
for  Chest  wo^en.    They  all  ststed  they  believed  their  batterer  was 
capable  of  i^illlng  them. 


Using  cbla  txpanded  definition  of  battering  behavior  as  both  phy- 
■Icil  and  psychological,  the  here-to-fore  Invisible  bartered  woman  becoMi 
■ore  Idtfotif  yable.    The  stereotype  of  a  physically  abused  ^fomsn  living  In 
a  porirty  tnvlrpaiient  probably  accounts  for  only  about  20Z  of  all  battered 
wo^.    Thl«  grou^  of  bacterid  women  traditionally  has  been  Cht  most  vis- 
ible, ii%  th«y  MtC  depend  upon  society's  institutions  to  help  meet  Chsir 
.bsiic  survival  needs.    Ths  overt  and  frequent  violence  In  their  tnvir- 
onncnt  ususlly  brings  then  to  the  attention  of  the  police  and  cristlnai 
justice  systcB'    Only  now  are  we  beginning  to  realise  that  battering 
behavior  in  perhaps  80X  o^  the  cases  hss  gone  unrecognized  because  ths 
violence  occurs  in  nore  prlvlledged  environments.    Battered  women  come 
from  all  walks  of  life.    Social  class,  family  income,  level  of  educationi 
occupation,  ethnic  or  racial  background  do  not  make  a  difference.  Pro- 
fessional een  batter  their  women  as  do  unemployed  and  unskilled  laborers. 
Highly  succeAt^ul  business  and  professional  women  sre  battered  as  well  as 
those  with  t\0  job  skills.    The  common  trait  among  battered  women  is  their 
low  self  esteem,  a  common  result  of  any  kind  of  repeated  victimization. 
For  some,  tti^lr  sense  of  pouc'-lessneas  exists  only  in  their  relationships 
with  men;  fcr  others.  It  permeates  their  entire  existence. 

The  Batterer*    The  man  who  batters  is  typically  described  as  having  a 
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dual  pationillty.    He  !•         either  ee'v^ry  chawing  or  at  wceptlonelly 
crutl.    He  la  both  tel|iah  and  generoua  dependins  upon  hla  nlaalcal 
Booda.    Although  ha  aoaetiaaa  uaea  alcohol  or  druga  to  exceaa,  hla  bat- 
tecing  behavior  la  deecribed  ee  independent  of  vhather  or  not  he  la 
drunk*     Ha  la  deecribed  ee  extreordlnerily  poeeeeelve  end  extreaely 
jealoue.    Probebly  hie  greeteet  feer  ie  that  hie  woman  will  leave  hi«. 
Deepite  theee  charecterietlcep  aoet  atn  who  better  would  not  be  recog- 
nlied  ee  bev^terere  unleee  they  ectuelly  were  obeervcd  phyeicelly  ebueing 
women.    The  email  bite  of  peychologicel  coereion  which  cen  be  e  predic- 
tor of  further  violence  occur  eo  frequently  in  Interpereonel  relet lon- 
ehipe  that  they  ueuelly  ere  diecountad  until  e  ^Jor  event  crupte 

In  eumry,  the  battered  woman,  e  conceeled  nieunder^tojpd  victim 
uwtll  only  recently »  le  beginning  to  receive  et tent  ion.  It  ie  becoming 
evident  that  battered  women  come  from  all  welke  of  life,  not  only  the 
itereotypad  loo-income  environment.  Eetimetee  of  the  numbers  of  bet- 
tered women  era  not  yej^very  exect,  but  indlcetione  ere  thet  they  ere 
eoneidereble.  Flnelly,  the  definition  of  bettering  must  include  pey- 
chologicel ee  wall  ea^phyeicel  ebuee. 

Cycle  Theory  of  Bettering  Incidente 

Preliminery  dete  obteincd  on  bettered  women  indicete  the.exie- 
tance  of  e  cycle  of  battering  behavior.    Rather  tluin  conetent  or  rendtm 
occurences  of  bettering,  there  ie  a  definite  cycle  which  ie  repeeted 
over  e  period  of  time.    Thie  cycle  eppeere  to  have  three  dietinct 
phae«ee  which  very  in  time  end  inteneity  both  within  the  eemc  couple 
end  between  different  douples.    The  three  phase*  sre:    the  feneion 
building  phaee,  the  exploeion  or  ecutc  battering  Incl/ent,  end  th*. 
celm.  loving  reepite.    So  fAt  it  hee  proven  difficult  to  dlecern 
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hoy  long  a  coupla  will  rtMln  in  any  ona  phAaa.    Pradicting  ttia  laogth 
of  ona  co«plata  cycla  alao  la  not  yat  pooalbla.    Thora  ia  avldonca  that 
altuatlonal  ovanta  can  Influonca  tha  tlslng.    talationahipa  that  hava 
laatatf  20  or  mov  yoari  iodlcata  acvaral  dlffaront  cyc^a  ^ttama  cox^ 
raapooaing  to  dlffaront  atafta^  of  Ufa.    Thora  ia  alao  avidonca  that 
ooM  Intarvontiona  ara  «ora  auccaaaftd  if  thoy  occur  at  ooa  phaaa  tathtr 
than  aoothar^    Tho  availablo  data  ia  otiU  too  liaitad  to  aaka  any 
coneluaiona,    bMt  tranda  augfaat  tha  daairability  of  furthor  invaati** 
gation. 

I 

f 

fhaaa  Ona 

Tha  firat  phaaa  of  tha  cyola  ia  tha  tanaion  building  phaaa. 
Doring  thia  tiaa  ainor  bat taring  incidanta  occur.    Tha  incidanta  aay  ba 
haadlad  in  a  variaty  of  waya.    Tha  woaan  uatiallyt  attaspta  to  cala  do«m 
tha  battarar  through  tha  uaa  of  tachni^uaa  that  hava  had  pravioua  auccaaa 
lha  aay  bacoaa  nurturing,  eoapliant,  and  anticipata  hia  avary  whia;  or, 
aha  aay  atay  out  of  hia  aay.    8ha  lata  tha  battarar  kncv  aha  arcapta 
hia  abuaivanaaa  aa  lagitlaataly  diractad  towarda  har.    Sha  baliavaa 
that  what  oha  doaa  vill  pravant  hia  angar  froa  aacalating.    If  aha 
doaa  har  Job  vail,  then  tha  incident  vill  ba  over,  if  ha  axplodaa,  than 
aha  aaauaaa  tha  guilt.    In  order  for  har  to  aaintein  thie  role,  the 
battered  wman  auet  not  permit  hereelf  to  get  engry  with  the  batterer, 
lha  daniee  har  enger  et  unjuetly  being  peychologicelly  or  pbyeicelly 
hurt._.-lhataaBone  that  perhapR  she  did  deeerve  the  abuee  efid  often 
identifiee  with  har  eggreeeor*e  faulty  reeeonlng.    When  he  throwe  the 
dinner  ehe  prepered  foi  hia  ecroee  the  kitchen  floor,  ehe  reaaone  that 
aaybe  ehe  did  overcook  it,  accidently.    Ae  ehe  cleane  up  hie  aeee,  ehe 
My  think  that  he  wee  e  bit  extreme  in  hie  reection,  but  ehe  ie  ueuelly 
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to  grtteful  that  it  was  a  relatively  minor  incident  that  she  resolves 
no|  to  be  angry    with  hia.    She  also  may  bltne  a  particular  situation 
for  the  manVa  outburst.    Perhaps  he  , had  trouble  at  work  or  was  drinking 
too  nuch  and  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing.    If.ahe  waits  it  out,  she 
reasons,  the  situation  will  change  and  bring  an  improvement  in  his 
bthavior  towards  her.    This  reasoning  unfortunately  doeB  not  bring  an 
iMprovsaent,  only  s  postponement  of  the  second  phase  of  the  cycle, 
which  is  the  acute  battering  incident. 

Women  who  havt  been  battered  over  s  period  of  time  know  that  these 
minor  bsttering  incidents  will  get  worse.    However,  to  help  themselves 
cope,  they  dany  thia  knowledge.    They  also  deny  their  terror  of  the  in-* 
evitable  aecond  phase  by  believing  they  have  some  control  over  the  bat- 
terer's behavior.    During. the  initial  stages  of  this  first  phase,  they 
Indeed  do  have  some  limited  control.    As  the  tension  builds,  they  rapidly 
loose  this  control.    Each  tisfe  ■  minor  battering  incident  occurs,  there 
are  residual  affects.    The  battered  woman's  anger  steadily  increases, 
even  though  she  may  not  recoijnlie  it.    The  batterer,  spurred  on  by  the 
apparently  passive  acceptance  of  his  abusive  behavior,  does  not  bother 
to  control  himself.    Society's  Uissez-faire  attitude  reinforces  his 
belief  in  his  right  to  discipline  his  weman.    He  Is  aware  thst  his  be- 
ha>/ior  is  inappropriate,  even  if  he  does  not  acknowledge  it.    This  create 
further  fear  that  she  may  beiiome  so  dls^iusted  with  him  that  she  will 
leave  him.    He  thus  becomes  more  oppressive  In  the  hopes  that  hla  bru- 
tality and  threats  will  keep  her  captive.     This  behavior  histoflcally 
has  been  successful,     battered  women  have  been'  trapped  Ifl  dangerous 
relationships  by  man's  physical  and  eronomic  superiority  and  society's 
unwillingness  to  make  its  institutions  reapun«lve  to  her  needtTN 
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The  battered  woman* s  attenpta  to  copt  with  the  minor  battering 
.Incidanta  that  occur  during  this  tension  building  phaae  are.  the  best  she 
can  do.    Moatlwowen  In  a  sAxlst  s'^clety  probably  experience  almllar 
■Inor  battering  incidente*    The  difference  between  mont  women  and  bat- 
tertd  voman  la  that  the  battered  woman  haa  learniid  that  she  ia  powerlaaa 
to  pravant  the  reat  of  the  cycle  from  occurring.    Hany  couplaa  are  adapt 
at  kaaplDg  thla  phaaa  at  a  conatant  level  for  long  perloda  of  time.  An 
axtarnal  situation  often  will  upaet  the  delicate  balance.    One  woman 
reported  that  thia  phaae  laated  for  longer  perloda  of  timraa  her  children 
grew  older.    Once  they  were  out  of  the  house,  the  phaae  ^u^Ld  laat  for 
aeveral  yaara  before  an  acute  battering  Incident  would  occur «    Ten  yeara 
had  paaaad  without  an  acute  battering  incident  when  on«i  child  vaa  killtd 
in  an  accident.    Her  huaband  expreased  his  grief  by  beating  her  so  severely 
ahe  apent  aeveral  montha  in  the  hoapltal  recuperating.    Five  yeara  hava 
past  aince  that  acute  battering  incident. 

<^ 

Aa  klie  batterer  and  battered  wo.ian  aense  the  eacalatlng  tenalon, 

it  beccn|c^  more  difficult  for  their  coping  techniques  to  continue  to  work. 

Each  becomea  more  frantic.    The  man  intreases  his  possessive  mothering 

and  brutality.    Psychological  humiliation  becomes  more  barbed.  Battering 

incidents  become  more  frequent  and  lafl*"  longeir.    The  battered  woman  is 

unable  to  restore  the  equilibrium.    She  is  less  able  to  defend  tfgalnst 

« 

the  pain  and  hurt.    The  psychological  torture  la  reportedly  the  moat 
difficult  for  her  to  handle.    She  usually  withdraws  more  f r'  M  him,  which 
causes  him  to  move  more  oppressively  towards  her.    He  begins  to  look 
for  expressions  of  her  anger,  sensirtg  it  even  thoug^i  she  still  donies  It 
or  thinks  she  is  successfully  hiding  it.  . 
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Phaae  Two 

Th«re  Is 'a  point  towards  the  end  of  the  tension  building  phaae 
where  the  process  ceaiei  to  respond  to  any  controls.    Once  the  point  of 
Iniivicablllty  Is  reached,  the  next  phase,  the  acute  battering  Incident, 
will  occur.,  The  release  of  tension  must  occur,  and  It  la  alaost  alwaya 
deatiuctlve.    Phase  two  thus  Is  characterized  by  the  uncontrollable  dis- 
charge of  the  tensions  built  up  In  phase  one.    The  lack  of  control  and 
its  major  destructlvenesa  distinguish  the  acute  batteclng  Incident  from  the 
relatively  minor  ones  In  phase  one.    This  Is  not  to  say  that  those  Incl- 
d«nti  that  occur  during  phase  one  are  not  aerloua  and  do  not  constitute 
unlawful  assault.    It  !■  the  serlousne^  with  which  phase  two'a  Incidents 
«re  viewed  by  the  couple  that  makes  the  distinction  between  the  phasea. 

During  phase  two  the  batterer  fully  accepta  the  fact  that  his  rage 
Is  out  of  his  control.    The  battering  behavior  In  phase  one  is  usually 
meaaured  as  he  metes  It  out.    The  battering  Incident  In  phase. two  may 
•tart  out  with  the  man  Justifying  his  behavior  to  himself,  however,  It 
ends  with  him  not  understanding  what  happei^ied.    The  batterer's  rage  Is  so 
great  that  It  bllnda  hla  behavior.    He  usually  starts  out  wanting  to  teach 
the  woman  a  leaaon,  not  wanting  to  Inflict  any  particular  Injury  on  her. 
He  stops  when  he  feels  she. has  learned  her  lesson.    By  this  time,  however, 
she  generally  haa  been  phyalcally  abused.    When  batterera  describe  acute 
battering  Incidents  they  concentrate  on  Justifying  their  behavior.  Often 
they  recite  lots  of  petty  annoyances  that  occurred  during  phase  one.  * 
Sometlin<»a,  If  they  Hrij  aldoliollrs,  they  blame  their  drinking.    The  trigger 
for  moving  Into  phase  two  Is    rarely  the  battered  woman's  behavior;  rather. 
It  Is  usually  an  external  event  or  the  internal  state  of  the  man. 
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Tht  batttrtd  woman  occasionally  does  provoke  a  phase  two  incident. 
When  thia  occuta,  the  couple  usually  has  been  involved  in  battering  behav- 
ior  over  a  peribd  of  time.    The  woman  often  aenaea  the  period  of  inev- 
itability ia  vary  cloaa  and  cannot  tolerate  her  terror  or  anxiety,  She 
knows  the  third  phase  of  calm  will  follow  the  acute  battering  incident. 
She  would  prefer  to  get  the  second  phase  over  with  than  to  continue  to 
dread  its  certain  occurence,  ao  ahe  provokes  the  batterer  into  an  ex-* 
plosion.    Shs  then  has  control  over  when  and  why  the  Indidant  occurs, 
rather  than  being  at  his  total  mercy.    The  battered  woman  often  does  not 
realise  she  ia  provoking  the  incident »  although  aome  women  do.    An  ex-- 
ample  of  the  latter  is  a  woman  who  wanted  to  go  to  a  family  party  with 
her  husband  in  a  pleasant    mood.    She  knew  an  acute  bat 'Bering  incident 
waa  about  to  occur,  so  she  deliberately  provoked  ari  explosion  during 
the  week  ao  that  by  the  weekend  her  huaband  would  be  pleasant  for  ths 
party.    She  was  not  being  masochistic  in  inviting  this  beating.    The  pain 
of  her  baahing  waa  aimply  less  noxious  than  her  reward,  which  was  a  loving 
huaband  to  preaent  to  her  family.    Many  women  report  the  same  kind  of 
relief  once  phaae  two  ia  completed. 

This  second  phase  is  briefer  than  the  first  and  third  phases.  It 
uaually  laata  from  two  to  24  hours,  although  aome  women  have  reported 
steady  abuse  for    a  week  or  more.    It  haa  been  virtually  impossible  to 
predict  the  extent  of  the  violence  from  the  battered  women's  reports  of 
past  events  leading  up  to  a  battering  or  current  Incidents  which  might 
lead  to  violence  in  the  future. 

The  high  Incidence  of  police  fatalities  when  intervening  during 
an  acute  battering  incident  (Straus,  1976)  attests  to  the  difficulty 
of  interrupting  phuse  two.     It  Is  important  to  aLknowledge  the  self 
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propelling  nature  of  this  phase  when  helpers  attempt  to  Intervene. 
Thoae  advocating  police  training  programs  on  how  to  deal  with  battered 
wonen  often  fail  to  understand  the  tenacity  of  the  batterer's  bahavior 
during  an  acute  indicent.    Police  are  taught  to  counsel  the  victim  and 
the  batterer  and  then  leave  the  couple  alone.    The  counseling  techniquea 
■light  be  useful  during  other  phases  of  the  battering  cycle  but  not  during 
phaaa  two  violence.    Moot  battered  vomen  report  that  acute  battering 
Incr^aaea  after  the  police  leave.    A  recent  study  in  Kansas  City  f-jund 
tbat  over  BOX  of  all  non-stranger  homicides  had  unsuccessful  police 
Intervention  several  times  prior  to  the  murder.    Further  research  speci- 
fically dealing  with  wife  abuse  currently  is  being  conducted  (1). 

Police  usually  sre  called  during  phase  two,  If  they  are  called  «t 
all.    The  battered  women  interviewed  in  the  Denver  sample  (Walker,  1977, 
1976),  typically  did  not  ask  for  police  intervention.    Less  than  102  had 
direct  experience  with  the  police.    Of  those  who  did  have  contact  with 
the  police,  most  felt  the  police  could  only  stop  the  assault  /temporarily. 
The  women  frequently  did  not  ask  for  police  help  again,  as^they  felt  things 
only  got  WQrse  after  police  contact.    The  U.  S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
recent  study  confirmed  these  findings  (5). 

Th«  information  available  describing  acute  battering  Incidents  comes 
from  battered  women.    The  batterers  have  not  yet  provided  their  version, 
and  other  people  rarely  are  around  to  observe  the  battering  incidents. 
Celles  (197A)  has  suggested  that,  in  fac:t,  the  prrsence  of  another  person 
draatically  alters  the  naturo  of  thfe  violence  between  tlie  couple.  The 
few  batterers  interviewed  have  been  umible  to  describe  much  about  what 
happened  to  them  during  this  spcon.l  AccorUlni;  to  reports  from 

battered  women,  ottly  the  Datterer  can  end  t  lie  BCeonJ  phase.    Their  only 
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Option  Is  to  find  «  sate  place  to  hide.  fro!n  him.    Why  h^  etops  the  assault 
Also  is  unclear.    Perhaps  he  becomes  e.xhauotod  and  emotionally  di»»i>let:«d» 
BaCterSd  women  describe  acu^.c  battering  incidents  which  have  no  grounding 
in  reason.     It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  batterer  to  wake  the  von^u  out  of 
«  deep  slee^)  to  begin  his  as&'ault.    If  she  answer h  his  verbal  harangue, 
he  becomes  angrier  with  what  she  »ays.    If  she  remains  quiet,  her  with- 
drawal enrages  hla.    She  gets  the  boating'* no  matter  what  her  response  Is. 
The  woman's  sereaming  and  moaning  may  excite  him  furthctr,  an  may  her 
attempts  st  self -defense.    Many  women  have  their  arms  twisted  and  broken 
when  they  raise  them  to  ward  off  blows.    Severe  injuries  also  occur  if 
they  fall  or  sre  pushed  against  objects  In  the  ruom.    The  violence  has 
sn  slement  of  overkill  to  it,  I.e.,  the  man  cannot  stop  even  if  the 
woman    is  severely  injured. 

Battered  women  describe  each  acute  bartering  Incident  in  minute 
detail  and  with  considerable  objeativity.    Many  of  the  woHf^H  report  not 
feeling  tlielr  Injuries  while  they  are  being  Inflicted.    They  describe 
concentv*at Ing  on  getting  it  over  quickly  with  as  llttlo  damage  as  possible 
They  allow  themselves  to  feel  their  ragp  at  thla  time  and  sometincs 
fight  back.    Although  they  may  be  severely  beaten  by  the  time  phase  two 
Is  over,  most  women  are  grateful  for  its  end.    They  consider  themselves 
lucky  that  It  was  not  worse,  no  matter  how  serious  their  injuries.  They 
often  attempt  to  deny  the  seriousness  i>f  their  injuries  by  refusing  to 
seek  immediate  medical  treatment.    SomoLlmeo  this  is  done  to  appease  the 
batterer  and  make  certain  phase  two  really  Is  finished  and  not  just  temp- 
orarily halted. 

The  ending  of  phdse  two  nnd  muvement  into  the  third  phase  of  the 
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bmtterlng  cycle  U  welcomed  by  both  p*irtle8.    Just  as  brutality  Is 
associated  with  phase  two,  the  third  phase  is  characterized  by  extreme- 
ly loving,  kind  and  contrite  behavior  from  the  batterer*    He  knows  he 
has  gone  too  far    and  tries  to  makie  It  up  to  her.    It  Is  during  the 
third  phase  of  the  cycle  that  the  battered  women's  vice  imitation  becomes 
conplaCe* 
Phasa  Threa 

The  third  phase  of  the  battering  cycle  Immediately  follows  the 
second  and  Is  characterized  by  calm.    The  tenolon  that  was  built  up  In 
phase  ona  and  released  In  phase  two  Is  gone.     It  Is  In  this  third  phase 
th';-.  the  batterer  consistently  beliaves  In  a  charming  and  loving  nanner. 

*  "    4lly  sorry  for  what  he  has  done  In  phase  one  and  phase  two  snd 
generally  acknowledges  his  contrlttsness  to  the  battered  woman.    He  begs 
her  forgWeness  and  promises  her  that  he  wl,ll  never  do  it  again.  Hla 
behavior  is  clasCribed  as  typical  of  a  little  boy  who  has  done  something 
wrong,  i.e.  r       confesses  when  caught  in  the  act  and  then  cries  for  for~ 

Ivenass.    The  batterer  believes  fie  never  again  will  hurt  the  woman  he 
loves.    Since  ha  is  somewhat  aware  that  she  really  did  not  deserve  his 
violence,  the  batterer  believes  he  can  control  himself.    He  manages  to 
convince  all'  concerned  that  this  time  he  means  it,  i.e.,  he  will  give  up 
drinking,  dating  other  women,  visiting  his  mother,  or  whatever  else  affects 
his  Internal  anxiety  state.    His  sincerity  is  believable. 

The  battered  woman  wants  to  believe  that  she  will  no  longer  hav  ;  to 
suffer  abuse.    His  reasonableness  supports  her  belief  that  he  really  can 
change,  as  does  his  loving  behavior  during  this  phase.    She  convinces  her- 
self  that  he  can  do  what  he  aays  he  wants  to  do.    It  is  during  phase  three 
that  the  woman  gets  a  glimpse  of  her  original  dream  of  how  wonderful  love  1 
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Thl«  1»  her  reinf orceaent  for  ntayinK    in  the  relar lonship.    The  crad- 
Itlonal  notion  that  two  people  who  louc  cacli  -^iuher  wtU  overcome  all 
kinds  of  odds  against  them  prevails.    The  batttred  woman  chooses  to 
believe  that  the  behavior  she  sees  during  phase  three  signifies  what  her 
SMn  is  really  like.    She  Identifies  the  *'good  man"  with  the  «au  ^he  Xcves* 
Afterall,  he  is  now  every thin^f;  she  ever  wanted  li.  -  m«n.    He  is  seen  a& 
strong^  dependsble  as  well  as  loving* 

Since  almost  all  of  the  rewards  of  being  married  or  coupled  occur 
during  pha»«  three  for  th«  Wittered  woman,  this  is  the  tlae  that  it  is  the 
Bost  difficult  for  her  to  iwke  a  declBion  to  end  the  relationship.  It 
is  Also  the  time  during  which  helpers  usually  see  her.    When  she  resists 
leaving  the  relstionship  and  pleada  that  fche  really  loves  him,  she  baaes  \ 
her  reference  to  the  current  loving  phase  three  behavior  rather  than  the 
more  painful  phase  one  o/  two.    She  hopes  that  if  the  other  two  cycles 
can  be  eliainsted,  the  battering  behavior  will  cease  and  her  idealized 
relationship  will  remain.    If  she  has  been  through  several  cycles  pre- 
viously, the  notion  that  she  has  traded  her  psychological  and  physical 
safety  for  this  temporsry  dreA«  stat%ma4s  to  her  own  self  hatred  and 
embarrassment.    Her  self  image  withers  as  she  copes  with  the  swareneas 
that  she  la  aelling  herself  for  the  few  momenta  ot  phase  three  kind  of 
loving.    She  becomes  an  accomplice  to  her  own  battering. 

The  length  of  time  that  this  phase  lasts  Is  not  yet  known.    It  seems 
that  It  is  longer  than  phase  two  but  shorter  than  phase  one.    Neither  ie 
there  any  diatlnct  end  to  this  phase.    Most  women  report  that  before  they 
know  it,  the  calm,  loving  behavior  gives  way  to  little    battering  incidenta 
again.    The  phaae  one  tension  building  occurs  and  a  new  cycle  of  battering 
behavior  begins. 
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It  18  at  the  beginning  of  this  phase,  immediately  following  the 
acute  battering  incident,  that  we  have  been  most  likely  to  make  contact 
with  battered  women.    Thia  is  when  they  are  most  likely  to  flee  or  aeek 
out  safety.    My  research  project  allowed  me  to  meet  several  battered  woman 
iBBediately  after  ho8()itali}5at ion  for  severe  phyalcal  injuries  received  , 
during  the  acute  batterflng  incident.    The  change  in  those  women  I  visited 
daily  in  the  hospital  was  dramatic  as  they  progretJsed  from  the  end  of 
phase  two  into  phase  three  of  the  battering  cycle.    They  all  went  from 
being  lonely,  angry,  frightened  and  hurtli^*  women  to  happy,  confident, 
and  feeling  loved  within  a  few  days.    Initially,  they  were  realistic 
in  asseasing  their  situation.    They  accepted  th«ir  inability  to  control 
the  batterer's  behavior.    They  were  experiencing  their  anger  and  terror 
which  helped  motivate  them  to  consider  making  Imp    tant  changes  in  their 
si'tuation« 

These  women  were  convincing  in  their  desire  to  stop  being  victims 
until  the  batterer  arrived.     1  knew  he  had  made  contact  with  her  by  the 
profusion  of  flowers,  candy,  cards  and  other  gifto  in  her  room.    By  the 
second  day  the  telephone  calls  or  visits  intensified  as  did  his  pleas  to 
be  forgiven  and  promises  never  to  do  it  attain.    Usually  he  engaged  others 
in  his  fierce  battle. tn  hold  on  to  her.     HIr  mother,  father,  sisters, 
hrnthers,  aunts,  uncles,  friends,  and  anyone  else  he  could  commandeer 
wotild  call  and  plead  his  case  tu  her,  also.    They  all  worki'd  on  her  guilt. 
They  told  her  how  ohe  was  his  only  hope  and  without  her  he  would  be 
destroyed.    They  questioned  what  would  liappen  to  the  children  If  she  took 
their  father  away  from  them.     Never  mind  that  the  role  model  a  batterer  * 
and  a  battered  woman  sets  for  them  is  emotionally  crippling.  Although 
everyone  asknowledged  his  fault  in  the  battering,  ahe  was  being  held 
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r«spon«lbI«  if  he  wero  punished*    Since  most  battered  women  eeem  to  hold 
traditional  values  about  love  and  marriage,  they  arc  easy  prey  fof  euch 
guilt  tripe  about  breaking  up  a  happy  home  ~  even  if  It 'a  not  euch  a 
happy  one;    Marriage  ie  forever,  she  is  told,  and  she  believes  it.  He*s 
sick  an&  needs  help,  is  another  messsgc,  with  the  implication  being  if 
sha  stays  with  him,  he'll  somshow  get  t^st  help.    During  the  intenss 
psrsuasion  everyone  really  believes  all  these  excuses.    The  truth  is, 
however*  his  chances  of  seeking  help  are  miniaal  if  she  stays  with  him. 
It  sseas  as  if  the  most  *'icceasful  motivation  for  a  batterer  to  seek 
help  1«  after  the  women  leaves  him.>and  he  thinks  therspy  will  help  him 
get  her  back. 

Othnr  battered  women  often  recount  similar  etoriee  to  thoee  ex- 
perienced by  the  hospitalised  women.    Their  reward  for  accepting  th^^ 
abusive  violence  is  this  psriod  of  calm  and  kindness.    For  some  women, 
though,  it  is  not  all  glowing.    One  woman  ssid  she  dreaded  thie  phaae 
because  her  man  et tempted  to  make  bet  feel  better  by  buying  extravagant 
gifte  that  they  could  not  afford.    If  ahe  attempted  to  return  theae 
gifta  ha  rapidly  became  abusive  again.    If  ahe  kept  them,  ahe  worried 
about  how  they  would  pay  for  them.    Inevitably,  ahe  had  to  work  harder 
to  earn  more  money  or  face  tepossessment  prucedinga.    Thua,  ahe  had  no 
calm  respite  -  she  waa  being  battered  during  phase  three  alao.  , 

In  aufwnary,  battering  appears  to  occur  in  a  three  ^;h^ae  cycle. 
In  phaaa  one,  the  alow  tenjlon  building  phase,  a  aeries  of  minor  battering 
Incldenta  occur  in  which  the  woman,  assuming  guilt,  trlea  to  appease  the 
batterer  and  repress  her  anger.    Afi  the  unrestrained  batterer  escalatea 
his  attacks,  he  loses  control  and  pbone  two,  the  acute  battering  indlcent 
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inevitably  occum,  which  the  worrwiti  may  or  may  not  provoke*    The  third 
phase  ii    character ixed  by  calm,  in  which  the  woaan  forgivps  her  loving, 
contrite  batterer  and  Kupea  permanent  peace  Ccin  be  obtained* 

SPECIFIC  TKEATMEMT  ALTERNATtVRS 

Interdependence 

In  deaigninK  treatment  alternativea  for  battf^red  women,  stopping 
the  battering  is  the  immediate  concern,  but  the^long  term  expected  put^ 
Come  ia  economic  and  psychological  interdependence*    To  be  interdependent 
•ean«  to  be  capable  of  either  Independent  or  dependent  behavior  within  a 
relationehlp       appropriate*    Each  peraon  in  the  relatlonahlp  can  provide 
Strength  (independence)  which  the  other  can  lean  upon  (dependence);  while, 
at  the  aame  time,  the  person  who  la  Independent  can  depend  upon  the  other 
for  certain  net4s*    Most  people  value  independence  without  accepting  the 
fact  that  dependence  is  also  mentally  healthy,  providing  there  is  respect 
and  trust  In  the  relatlonahlp*    A  mutuality  exists  within  the  relationship 
that  relies  upon  flexibility  rather  than  fixed  roles.    If  the  man  la  un- 
employed, it  is  acceptable  to  depend  upon  the  wuman's  salary*     If  the  woman, 
or  the  man,  chooses  to  be  a  housewife  and  depend  upon  the  man's  salary, 
that  alao  is  acceptable.    Although  Interdependence 'u»ual ly  Is  used  in  con- 
text with  emotlon.nl  feelings,  it*  alsn  can  npply  to  economic  status.  In 
an  interdependent  relationship,  the  woman  needs  a  aklll  which  ennbleft  her 
to  be  econo'mica lly  independent  at  any  time.     She  must  be  capable  of  staniln^ 
alone  and  meeting,  her  needs  eLonomUnlly  as  well  as  emotionally.  She 
must  be  free  to  choose  to  enter  a  relationship,  rather  than  bellcvin;}  It  is 
her  only  alternative.     Host  relHtlonshlpM  that  Involve  battered  wonen  are 
not  interdependent  on  both  cmutionnl  and  economic  levels.     T^e  woman 
becfimen  the  victim  because  of  her   'Xtreme  dependence  upon  the  batterer. 
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Sht  dot.  not  b«ll«ve  that  the  can  be  •  totally  independent  peraon. 

mttraatlftgly  enough,  neither  doea  the  batterer  Relieve  be  can 
Atand  alont,    A  bond  atema  to  exist  between  the  couple  that  aaya,  "Wa 
My  not  Mke  it  together,  but  alone  we'll  aurely  periah."    Both  typically 
are  traditiotiallata,  who  fear  the  religious,  social,  emotional^  and  econowic 
raalflcatlcna  of  divorca.    Death  ia  a  pore  acceptable  alternative.  It 
ia  eaaentlal  to  underatand  this  conviction  when  working  with  th«  troubled 
coupla.    The  woMn  aeea  death  aa  the  only  way  out  of  her  aituatlon,  both 
the  batterer 'a  death  and  her  own.    The  batterer  alallarly  would  rather  die 
or  kill  her  than  voluntarily  leave.    The  dilema  that  thia  cauaea  ia  eivor- 
Mua,  aa  the  beat  treat«#nt  alternative  for  the  battered  vown  la  to  get 
out  of  the  battering  relationahip.    To  end  her  victl«lzatlon,  aha  auat 
leave  and  never  return.    The  other  treat.ant  alternatlvea  which  will  be 
dlacueaed  here  eventually  My  be  uaeful  over  a  period  of  ti«a.  At_tha 
preaent  tlpe.  however,  rhr  nntr  ^ir>rn^tiv«  for  the  battered 

wen  la  to  end  her  relatlonahop  with  the  batterer. 

The  three  Bajor  laauea  which  relaVe  to  the  deaign  of  treat.ent 
alternatlvea  for  battered  women  are  aafety,  the  cri.lnal  Juatlce  ayatei, 
and  paychotharapy. 
Safety 

The  treatment  alternatlvea  that  deal  with  battered  wo«en'a  needa 
for  aafety  apan  most  of  aociety^s  public  and  private  Inatitutlons .  They 
touch  upon  the  need  for  aafo  hiding  placea  for  battered  women  and  their 
children,  a  fair  law  enforcement  and  criminal  juatlce  ayatem,  emergency 
■edlcal  services,  responsive  floclal  service  daperf  enta,  job  protection, 
vocational  training/education  for  women  and  children,  and  a  community 


support  ftystem  fchat  will  -provide  phyiicAl  and  r>6ychologlcAl  •••Istance. 
4 

Awareness  of  the  need  to  provide,  for  batt*ered  women's  safety  has  been 
growlnji  In  this  country  «nd  Europe.    Expanding  altsrnatlves  represent 
a  begtnnlng  of  social  awareness  that  battered  women  have  be«n  victimised 
by. aft  Indifferent  society  ss  well  as  by  their  sen. 

Refuges.  Safehousts  and  Shelters;    The  EnRllsh  Model,    Safehouses»  refuges 
abi^tcxs  and  other  hiding  places  h«ve  been  the  cornerstone  of  treatment 
alternatives  for  bsttered  women,    Erin  Plxiey  founded  the  first  knoim 
refuge  In  England  In  19)1 ,    She  citabllshcd  Chiswlck  Women's  Aid  (2)  as 
s  meeting  plscc  for  women  who  wanted  to  talk^    The  house  was  donsted  by 
the  local  housing  council.    Almos'c  Immediately  women  who  were>^elng  beaten 
snd  could  not  return  h6me  came  for  safety  and  refuge  (Plsseyj  197A).  The 
need  fo^'such  places  of  refuge  evidently  wts  extraordinary  as  every 


refuge  tlut  has  opened  In    r.iiglnnd,  Wales,  Ireland,  Scotlandt  and  then 

i 

throughout  Europe  ahd  thm  United  States,  Immediately  has  overflowtd 
capacity,    Plszey's  Chiswlck  Women's  Aid  has  grown  from  on^  house  to  a 
current  network  of  over  25  houses.    Other  refuges  developed  simultan- 
eously throughout  the  British  Isles,    Although  they  all  used  Chiswlck  as 
their  model,  many  modifications  were  made.    Almost  all  the  English  refuges 
sre  now  coordinated  through  the  National  Women's  Aid  Federation  (3),  a 
central  agency  supported  by  government  and  local  funds,    Aa  of  September, 

i 

1976,  98  different  member  groups  were  operating  '/5  refuges.    Although  two 
national  groups  compete  for  funds  In  Britain,  all  refuges  cooperate  In 
helping  a  battered  wnman  find  appropriate  assistance.    Refuges  or  similar 
groups  also  exist  In  the  Netherlands,  West  Germany,  France,  and  the  United 
States  kut  none  have  developed  the  extensive  network  like  the  English, 
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All  refuges  or  Mfrf»ou#e«  ,  provide  some  •ssUunce,  even  If  It  U 
only  •  safe  place  to  sleep.    Other  services  iwy  Include  aedlcsl  hslp  and 
rehousing.    In  England,  nstlonalixed  »edlcsl  servlct  provldts  ssslstsnce 
for  those  women  snd  children  who  need  physlcsl  stttntlon;  howtver,  psycho- 
thtrspy  Is  not       routinely  svsllsblt  In  Englsnd  ss  It  '.s  In  the  Unlttd 
States.    The  usual  stsy  In  sn  English  \jfuge  !•  elx  to  12  Bonths;  however 
the  housing  shortsges  whlcK  .exist  In  Englsnd  »«y  force  bsttored  wo»en  snd 
their  children  to  remsln  in  the  refuge  for  longer  thmn  necesssry  period*  of 
time.    It  tskcs  frc    six  pionths  to  over  «  y#«r  to  get'woaen  rehoused  by 
locsl  housing  councils.    If  the  women  sr«  from  snother  council's  Jurlsdlctlo 
rehousing  mey  tske  seversl  yeers-    The  newly  srrived  women  thus  hsve  the 
benefit  of  essistsnce  of  women  who  hsve  been  in  refuge  for  different  ' 
len|ths  of  time. 

Host  of  the  differences  between  refuge  models  deal  with  the  degree 
of  coosiunlty.  thst  ie  estsblished  emongst  meiPVirs,-    All  sre  ^ccessful 
becsuse  they  provide  s  coqmunity  support  eyetem  thst  does  not  exist  for 
betMra^l  women  in  their  originsl  coaaunitles  or  fsmllies.    The  msjor  Issue 
todey  for  most  eafehouses  end  refuges  is  dc.:idlng  how  much  independence 
or  responsibility, to  demsnd  from  bsttered  women  upon  their  initisl  srrivsl. 

Chiswick  .*as  foundH  on  a.,^otsl  therapeutic  coimunity  model.  Women 
sre  inltislly  housed  in  s  crisls-orlented  receiving  center.    An  open  door 
policy  exists,  which  ».^esns  that  no  bsttered  woman  or  child  is  ever  turned 
swsy:    This  policy  results       chaotlp.  overcrowed  conditions  but  is  un- 
doubtedly «Av«s  lives.    The  telephone  number  and  address  of  theVefuge  Is 
widely  known.    Irate ^atf^rer«  have  arrived  only  to  be  scared  away  by  the 

large  number?  of  people  in  the  refli;," 
/ 
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When  a  battered  wom.in  arrlvrs  at  Chtswlck.^she  Is  K^'^f'tcd  by  a 
reception  group  of  staff  and  i^iembers  of  the  house-.    She  Is  given  some 
peraonal  belonglnes  if  she  has  blought  *n«)ne  and  allocarcd  a  bed  and  ft 
placu  to  store  her  things  In  a  dormitory-style  room.     If  she  has  child- 
ren, aht  la  given  the  option  of  having  others  In  the  house  share  tht» 
responsibility  to  care  for  thpm.    Because  refu^.es  have  little  money, 
self  help  Is  a  necessity.    All  meals,  chores,  and  finances  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  collective  gr^up.     Independence  Is  encouraged  by  slowly 
assuming  responsibility  for  yourself  and  othere'  in  a  sheltered  and  pro- 
tective environment.     Once  In  this  safe  alnin&pherp,  the  women  begin  to 
determine  their  own  needs.    Women  learn  that  they  can  trust  others  to 
help  them  and  that  thry  can  be  successful  In  helping  others.    The  en- 
vironment has  all  the  necessary  elements  l'^  foster  the  development  of 
Interdependence.    The  critics  of  this  approach  stress  that  just  because 
hypothetlcally  the  philosophy  Is  sound,  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  presence  of  these  el ements  indeed  will  meet  the  long  term  goal^ 
Tor  battered  women.    At  bt»st/they  say,  It  provides  short,  term  safety;  at 
worst.  It  encourages  further  dependence,  since  the  bittereti  wom»*n  are 
not  forced  to  accept  power  over  thei'  own  lives. 

Women  are  encoura^'.ed  tu  le.ive  the  r. rlsls  house  for  unc  of  the  Sf'^nnJ 
stage  houseu  as  suon  as  posslblt?.     Second  ^'ai;e  houses  also  ate  managed 
communally,  but  eveiy  wunicii  Is  expect*  J  to  slure  equally  in  the  pro«'v^:is. 
These  houses  ore  located  throuKhr^ut  1   ndon,   its  suburbr*,  and  In  scvor.il 
other  cities.     The  largest,  a  fi,rmer  hotel,  ht>us<'«  80  women  and  children; 
while  smaller »oneH  hive  an  avLTagt'  capacity  of  around  20.     Battered  women 
and  their  children  are  eligible  to  re.  elvu  fltKinclal   support  under  the 
social  se::urlty  systtm  and  may  rcMnaln  in  the  bonne  until  they  ore*  ready  tu 
leave.     They  either  must  provide  their  own  new  buur.lng,  or  they  pust  wait 
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thtlr  turn  on  the  housing  council  list.    Some  women  chose  to  continue  to 
live  Indefinitely  in  this  communal  stylo-    For  these  women,  a  third  stage 
housing  arrangement • has  been  cntabllshed  which  has  less  mobility  and  more 
■cnst  of  permanence. 

Other  rtfugta  established  In  England  ss  well  as  this  country  do  not 
accept  the  Chlawlck  model  for  total  communal  living-    They  aui>port  a 
greater  degree  of  independence , 'both  Initially  and  throughout  the  battered 
wolwin'a  B^^y.    Ther:if  other  refuges  also  are  amaller  than  Chlswlck,.  with 
12  to  20  woman  and  children  the  usual  iiie.    Cnmdin  refuge,  a  member  of 
the  National  Women's  Aid  Federation,  does  not  encourage  community  respori- 
•  Ibillty  for  children,  finances,  or  nesla.    Each  woman  has  her  own  clorfet 
In  the  kitchen  to  store  food  which  she  purchases  out  of  her  own  social 
•security  allowance.    At  Camden^  it  Is  considered  Important  J,f ^encourage 
'  Independence  In  food  shopping,  meal  preparation  end  budget  control. 
Women  are 'encouraged  to  learn  from  one  another,  but  this  Is  not  doneiyi- 

tetfstlcally.    A  paid  house  mother  1»  hired  to  aaslst  this  proQess  along. 

( 

Swindon  refuge  encourages  Independence  Immediately  by  Insisting 

*^  ■  * 

women  learn  how  to  cope  with  th?  bureacracy  bjf  applying  for  their  own 

social  security  benefits.    The.  Ideal  committee  sets  up  strict  house 

rules  which  all  women  are  expected  to  follow.    These  rules  include  re- 

quired  house  maintenance  chores  and  regulation  of  vtsltors,  e^eclally 

men.  "Other  refuge  support  groups  have  left  house  management  strictly 

up  to  the  women  residents.  In  one  group  Ihe  members  exercised  their 

decision  making  rights  by  voting  to  withhold  their  rent  payments  to'jhe 

refuge.    This  put  the  support  committee  ^n  a  dilemma.    They  now  had  a 

group  of  battered  womnn  who  wore  Independent  enough  to^ challenge  a 
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but  they  ulso   rtrp  tacc'tl  with  .hnvlng  to  close  the  hour.c  without  their 
rent.    For  fui    ler  deocrlptions  of  varijus  British  refuKC  j;roiips,  sc6  a  ^ 
narrative  sununary  prepared  by  Fluids  and  Klrchner  (1976);  Plz/uy *s '(197A) 
and  Martln*a  (1976)  books;  Flax,  Walker,  ami  Rchrelber^s  (1976)  presentation 
to  the  American  Psychological  Asaociatlon  and  Stafford's  (1976)  presen- 
tation to  the  American- Sociological  Asioclatlon. 

American  Refuges.    The  development  of  refuges  or  safehouscs,  as  they  are 
beginning  to  be  called  In  the  United  States,  Is  in  an  infancy  state, 
compared  to  the  progression  in  England,     Women's  groups  around  the  country 
have  provided  temporary  safc^housing  for  b.utercM  women  on  an  Informal 
basis.    National  Orgnnlzatlon  of  Women  (N.Q.U.)  chapter  headquarters, 
women's  resource  centers,  and  feminist  book  stores  hnve  been  the  most 
reliable  soutces  for  locating  Individual  homes  where  battered  women  and 
their  children  could  seek  shelter  and  safety  temporarily.    Untold  numbers 
of  battered'  women  hnve  sought  safety  In  motel  rooms,  friend's  and  family's 
homes.     Some  of  these  groups  and  other  Ipcal  groups;  have  provided  counseling 
for  battered  women  nnjl^their  families.    New  programs  are  developing,  sorae 
under  the  VI A  im/Wltness  Ass^lstance  program  fiiVided  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
A»slst:mce  Agency  (L.K.A.A.).     Safehounes  arc  now  nvjiilable  In  nany  major 
metropolitan  areas. 

ThQ  Importance  of  the  Gatehouse  movement  Is  that  U  provides  a 
e«*nsc  of  community  and  a  suppi>rt  liystem  for  battered  women.     As  soon  as 
they  walk  through  the  door  thc»y  are  no  longer  helpless  victims.  They 
learn  that  they  do  jiave  a  sense  of  power  over  their  o»m  lives,  that  other  


InsL  1  tuL jons  can  be  of  ajiSisUnce.  This  cense  of  support  orcurs  no  mattor 
wWat  I  lie  organizat  t^il  HCructmo  o!  the  ref^ige.    Through  model  Ing  tech- 
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niqucs»  battered  womt»n  Iparn  to  try  dlfferet^  life  styles  that  other 
womftn  have  adopted.    They  learn  by  watching  staff  and  other  members. 
Battered  women  typically  have  been  isolated  from  other  peoplet  The 
sharing  of  commonalities  and  differences  between  themselves  helps  off- 
set their  deprivation.    They  experience  the  benefits  of  beinr.  ^hie  to 
make  the  system  work  and  eventually  learn  how  to  do  it  themselves  They 
learn  better  parenting  skills  through  direct -staff  intervention  or  by 
contact  with  others  who  have  different  discipline  techniques  or  ways  of 
dewonstrating  their  love  for  their  children.    They  must  l^arn  to'thinV, 
act,  and  love  themselves  yet  still  have  some  deperdence  upon  group  support. 
Women  who  remain  In  safehouses  until  they  feel  comfortable  '•'el^Y  engage 
In  another  battering  relationship.    About  fOX  of  women  who  stay  longer  than 
one  week  in  a  safehouse  will  not  return  to  live  with  thslr  batterers. 
Personal  observation  indicates  that  percentage  risee  dramatically  If  the 
ssfehouse  resalns  open  to  women  whj  return'  home  and  then  want  to  come  back 
to  the  refuge.    X^ls  process  may  occur  three  or  four  times  before  tha  bat- 
tered wgraapK  is  able  to  leave  permanently.     It  may  bo  that  these  women 
need  to  ex^rience  the  inevitability  of  the  battering  cycle  several  times 
before  thejtya^ept  their  inability  to  control  it. 

There  are  some  definite  limitntlons  to  the  refuge  or  aafehouse 
concept.    First,  it  provides  an  artificial  sunse  of  comnmnlty  that  does 
not  exist  outside  ol  lisolf.    Many  women  cannot  cope  with  t\\t  real  worlU 
unless  they  have  such  a  i;upv)orL  sytitcin.    Time  has  not  allowed  the  develop- 
ment pf  such  a  natural  support  network,  nlthjugh  groups  have  begun  the  pro- 
ccs8»  such  as.  Wonu-u's  Aavocitca  in  Saint  Louis,  Missouri;  Rainbow/Re- 
treat  In  I'hoenlx,  ArUona;  ami  Bradley  An>;le  House  in  Portland,  Oregon. 
Many  groups  th.it  bave  not  bpcMi  able  to  affprd  safehotises  have  concentrated 
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on  •trcngthcnlng  potential  support  tjyst^^mq  wUhin  Ihc  community.  These 
natur.il  support  systetnii  will  he  Jiscuftscd  below. 

Another  drawhack  to  8afehaur.es  Is  their  limited  potential  for  ed- 
ucational or  vocational  training.     Soine  houses  have  made  arrangen^^nta  with 
local  schools  or  job  training  pr'Dgram.'*,  but  mo»L  have  their  hands  f^ill 
coping  with  basic  physical  and  emotional  needs.    Although  women  from  nlt^ny 
different  social,  cultural,  educational,  and  econumic  levels  utilize  the 
saf'ehouses,  unlesa  Micy  have  job  skills  prior  to  c?ntry,  they  probably  will 
not  be  self-supporting;  when  they  leave.     Without  the  potential  for  ecoftomlr 
Independence  these  women  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  state  or  another  man. 

The  children  of  battered  women  provide  still  another  problem  in 
safehouses.    Most  oi  th^ese  children  have  lived  under  stress  and  fear 
for  lonK  periods  before  being  taken  from  th^-'ir  homes  to  a  strange  place 
where  they  oust  relate  to  tn^iny  stranj'.o  people.     They  have  learned  to  expect 
and  accept  violence,  even  If  they  theriselves  have  never  been  the  direct 
target  of  the  ahnsr.     Hjiny  children  sho'^  evidence  of  t.notional  distutbiin^e 
due  to  their  violent  homes.     Some  also  have  tierinus  rdarnlnR  problems. 
While  refugi'S  havu  attempted  to  provide  t.ire  for  Inhmts,  pre-schooletft,  and 
school  Hge  children,   It  Is  nc»r  t'nou^'.h.    Tlie  wlthdr.''wn  children  are  usually 
over  l()fflod .     Spm  e  Iq  a  proMf*'  tot  ycMui^*,or  L-hildren  ^'ho  need  a  pbi  e  t  a 
run  nnJ  play.     Othor  children,  o';pn»Mally  the  adolesLents,  en>;aj:t*  In 
various  acting  out  beh.ivloi'-  th*.t  make  cor.munal  living!; -in  crampp<1  cju.irt.iv 
a  horror,     Thoy  ufin  tl.sLi-.^  I » \;  rnon^;t'r  f  iirnlsli  In^.J^  dvallnble.  Ad- 

oles<  I'ni   hoys  f  in  hv-  as  vIoI.-p'  n»  their  t.ith»*rs  ond  ofren  Hnd  t;I  li  In): 
yonn»M  veraltMP.  i>r   rht*i»'  uK)th  rr>  in  tlie  .nl.il crtc <.'nt  )»,irls.    The  theory 
thu   .III  ibuftlnp,  fdi-^Ily  bej;*^' i         gi'nor.Uiilu  of  nbuserR  la  painfully 
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witnasaad  In  th«M  houMC.  Much  tUa,  •ntrgy,  jivni  y^ovy  art  tpent  trying  t 
rcvtrat  the  r.rendt  *nd  prtvtnt  thei<!  children  fro«  perpetuating  violence. 

Crowding  lii  enothpr  problem  In  fitfehoutua.    Kefugei  are  Allied  with 
so  iMny  people  thut  the  noiic  level  la  o£>c,n  deefeolng.    There  U  vso 
prlvecy  evid  not  much  room  for  tndlvMuellty .    Moit  hous%«  ire  in  phyilc»i 
dlerepelr  dv^e  to  over  use*    Veehlng  nechined.  It    they  exlit,  ere  often 
broken,  ee  err  other  eppllence^.  which  elaply  cennoc  etei^d  i;he  veei  v.Uey 
ere  given.    More  crlUcelly,  dleeeie  It  vtdeftpreed.    Cold9»  eto«ach  ell- 
•ente^  end  other  contegloue  dleeeiei  run  respent  through  hcussi  where 
elck  Mtubere  cannot       leoleted.'  Finencee  MV;e  It  Upoffible  to  »t»£f 
the  houiee  with  doctore  end  nursei,  so  profeeeio.noleiuu«t  donete  their 
tlae<    Ae  dlemel  es  thla  nLccure  gray  wound ,  It  la  crudel  to  urideri tan's 
that  both  here  end  In  Englend  wo«en  choacr  to  liv*  in  a  eefebouee  rmthev 
then  return  to  e  c^ulet,  clean,  tpec^oua,  dXav^ae  free  ^i^^lle  with  a  bAtter- 
er  in  it. 

The  \eat  llwlta  Ion  lo  the  oafchonie  or  refuge  wove«*int  ie  thi 
UcV  of  faclU.tleji  fw»  aen.    The  b*tter«i;  la  Itft  eione  vmleae  he  coweG 
Alter  hl>  votMin.    He  then        be  turned  over  to  lew  enfcr«:e««nc  euthor** 
lti'#a.    If  the  brtcerer  wUpiy  wouU^  r€/(ii»  hie  erxlng  w#y»  after  hU  • 
vlctlK  leavee  hoi**^  thla  would  not  be  a  concern  no  thcA4>  intert9t«d  in 
helping  wow.cin.    ThU  is  noi  ^^he  caie.    It  if  t^ire  likely  chat  he  *lr.hcr 
vlll  becowe  paychotlc;  eei'lousil,  u(i?riuifec<;  or,  even  wcrtitf  he  wiil  fluri 
enother  woman  to  batter.     U  iG  Mntorcvm^e*.  although  urclei'stand^bU, 
that  theae  w(sn  do  not  grt  Jiny  iiofltment  6inc«*  it  i''  ihey  who  ctaatt 
the  vlcflmfr,     2n  several  lefuRen  batter^rB  h»v*:  been  lriv<jlv(",!  in  treat- 
went,    Rainbow  Rotreat  in  H\o^f.ni)(  «tflt<?ti  60t  of  the  wen  t^articip.nr  in 


group,  family  or  inUivUUuii  thurti,)!*.    Chiswlck  hut  act  up  ^  house  for  the 
■en  to  live  in  or  meet  in  grouyis.    Althouf^h  neither  rufuge  reporfa  the 
MM  kind  of  excitement  and  eurce/is  with  men  ee  they  do  with  women,  the 
initial  steps  hJive  been  taken. 

Safehouaea  are  expensive  and  difficult  to  operate*    Staff  turn- 
over  is  hifh,  as  they  sre  typically  underpaid  end  overvorksd*  Most 
rsfuses  giv  ataff  seversl  dsys  pff  per  nonth  to  rsjitvenate*    Funding  is 
s  constsnt  problea.  Support  groups  bscooie  tired,  end  they  change  fre- 
quently.   All  refuge  member a  become  aaddened  when  a  former  member  or  child 
is  killed,  sn  mvent  which  happens  far  too  often.    They  sssums  guilt, 
fsellng  it  only  iney  hsd  done  better,  she  ni^ht  hsve  stayed.    The  bettered 
voman  Is  most  spt  to  ren\ain  in  fiafety  if  she  has  suffered  through  seversl 
battering  cyclea,  arcepta  the  inevitability  of  further  violence,  and  la 
prevented  from  having  contact  with  the  batterer  in  th«2  calm»  loving  phase 
three  cycle.    All  of  n-^e  difficultica  In  operating  the  safehouae  die- 
appear  when  a  battere.1  woman  shakes  off  hur  victim  tnauClc.    Theue  aucceascs 
make  the  irnuy  problt  tu    sccni  Hiirmount'^hl^ 

There  are  al      n=iviy  natural  support  ay&ttms  wUhln  the  community 
that  can  provide  c«  r  jasurp  of  shlct/  for  battered  women. 

HoapitAl  Emergency  Rocots.    Hospitiil  emorger.cy  rooms  comr-only  treat  bat- 
tcred  women  who  have  suffers. J  piijsicnl  trauma.    As  would  be  cxpectcfi* 
noat  hospital  cmcr>>«n.:y  roor.\  st.Uf  see  bcictered  women  lm.i«ert  lately  foUowlni; 
the  i^hase  J^wo  acuti*  bJtierlMj;  iiu^ident  and  as  they  mjc  into  phase  three 
lovir-g  bch.wlor.    \/itl:oul  knowlfd^o  olf  phiai:  one  tension  building  be- 
ii.ivl(»r,  the  ftmcruiMH  y  vooni  Mail  ser.  only  a  snitill  part  of  the  cycle, 
it  ^.merjicncy  roomn  nrc  .m:  of  ft. I  by  tine  tcirs  who  rotate  ev*2ry  «ix  wreks. 
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Typlcilly,  thty  do  not  hava  time  to  question  the  origin  of  such  Injuries, 
evsn  if  thay  «ra  suspicious.    Nurses  have  the  nost  continuity  with  repeat 


aofie  awareness  ttainlng.    If  a  nurse  suspects  battering,  the  voman^s 
chart  should.be  tagged  to  alert  staff.    Suspicious  cases  should  be  treated 
In  a  apeclflc  manner.    First,  the  wotnan  should  be  examined  and  Interviewed 
alone.    She  ahould  be  aaked  directly  If  her  Injuries  ware  the  result  of  a 
beating.    One*  she  Is  confronted  directly,  It  la  difficult  for  hsr  to 
conceal  battering  unless  shs  Is  terrified.    Whether  or  not    she  adalta  to 
being  abused,  she  should  be  given  the  telephone  number  of  the  nearest 
helping  agsncy,  preferably  one  specifically  dealing  with  victialsatlon  of 
woMit.     I  have  known  battered  women  who  have  kept  such  telephone  nunbers 
hidden  for  six  or  wore  nonths  before  they  used  It.  •  If  she  dots  adnlt  to 
being  bet tared,  all  the  details  of  the  Incident  ebould  be  entered  on  her 
chert.    Her  own  words  ahould  be  used  whenever  possible.    Descrlptlvs  be-* 
havlor  rather  than  Impressions  or  Interpretations  ahould  be  noted.  This 
may  be  valuable  legal  evidence. 

Whenever  poasible,  a  battered  woman  should  be  admitted  to  the  hospital. 
She  uaually  is  physically  and  emotionally  exhausted,  and  hospitalization 
can  hasten  her  healing  process.    It  also  provides  a  safe,  refuge  tempor-- 
arily.    During  hospital l«At Ion,  both  the  battered  woman  and  the  batterer 
are  forced  to  deal  with  the  serious  consequences  of  the  violence.    If  they 
prefer  to  deny  and  mlnlmlxc  her  Injuries,  hoepltallxatlon  prevents  them 
from  doing  so.    Thfi  battered  woman  has  time  to  think  and  decide  on  a  course 
of  action  following  an  acute  battering  Incident  without  the  batterer's 
attempts  at  loving  contrition.    Although  moBt  women  return  to  their  homes 
after  hospital  treatment,  for  many  It  Is  the  first  step  to  Independence. 


patients  and  ere  most  likely  to  spot  battered  women,  eapcclally  after 
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?rlvt»  Physlclam  and  Cllnic*i.    lilvntc  physlj-Unn  and  clinics  see  a 
•mailer  number  of  battered  women  followinti  a  phAsr  two  uxploalor.  Many 
report  bolng  too  ashamed  or  frightened  to  confidu  In  a  family  doctor  and 
prefer  the  anonymity  of  large  h(>:>piral  erocfgency  rooms.    Private  physicians 
generally  see  battered  uotncn  dur  '",    th<^  first  tension  building  plvise  of 
the  battering'  cycle.     As  thv  renB'T.  (:a«j3c»s  an«ivty,  wonen  request  medi- 
cation to  help  them  feel  culmcr,  Cd  sleep,  tu  rcl.'ivc  backaches  and  other 
•tress  symptom*.    Many  battered  \;omcn  are  considered  hypoconJr lacs  because 
they  visit  their  doctoral  so  often;  yet,  they  have  leu  other  sources  of 
profeasiunnl  assistance.     It  Is  le-is  of  a  fisk  to  see  the  doctor  for 
physlcsi  complaints  then  psycho  I  ot;U  al .     Hllherman  (1977)  reports  a  group 
oi  rural  battered  wo:nca  vho  sought  out  services  frcim  the  comprehensive 
health  clinic  without  their  batterer's  knowU^dge  at  gxcnt  risk  to  them- 
selves.   They  rect»lved  supportive  -'ounselins  and  medication  to  relieve 
stress  syr.ptoma  ,ind  facllltiatc'  sloe  p. 

Many  battered  vomen- come  to  the  nttentlnn  t»f  i.'eJUa)  iicrsonnel  during 
pregnancy.    Thoy  usually  ^ntk  wjtlne  nbstetrlcal  .  ,ii  •  ^hlch  provided 
some  continuity  wlih  a  cllnlr  or  medical  Htaff.     V-r  yet  unexplained 
reasons,  the  batterer  either  becomus  i^mr^  physically  nl)Uiiive  to  the  woman 
during  prc^.nanry,  or  ^  he  slops  all  battei  lnj-,  heh.ivlfir.    The  escalnteJ 
vlolerice  often  takes  the  foim  of  prtH.-i'.      :hild  ahu'^e  vlth  rep^nted  blow;, 
to  th*'  wof.iou'y  prorrn.M'.i^-.  stu.".<  's.     So.i..  L 1  n-.- .   iluriion  results.  ScmmI 
mutillatioii  Is  /ilsii  i-^  ^rc  treiui'tit        m  n  b'tt^red  •wom.ju  l..  prcRnnnt.  It 
the  pattern  Is  tu  c  f.M  >r  hi'^  .iKif. ! .wis ,  the  uim.iu  rr.iy  cAutOfiki  to  become 
pvegmut  f  f  cqiieiit  1  >■   l»i  ir\'i   tu  t>  ■    /e.ir  vl.»lern.e.     Un t .>r t  un  a    1  y  ,  the 
presetwe         Inl.iut:.  oc  y^uinii  rlilUiin  Siierns  tu   In.  ti  isi'  the  l»itli  ;e«  £> 
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WoMn  who  turn  to  refuge  most  often  Hive  udolcsccnt  children  who  began 
pro.Cactlng  their  mother  from  the  batterer's  violence.    The  Becoud  most 
llk«ly  time  to  l^sve  is  when  there  are  several  children  under  the  age  of 
fiv«  years.    Obstetricians  and  nurses  may  be  able  to  provide  preventive 
as«lstance  to  battered  women  befpre  an  acute  battering  incident  occurs 
by  docuasntlng  details  in  her  records. 


Company  Medical  and  Counseling  Departments.    Company  medical  and  counseling 
departments  are  another  natural  cowiunlty  resource  that  can  help  provide 
safety  and  hel*p  for  battered  women.    Many  batterers  arc  w^ll  knowi)  to  their 
wlve's  co-workers.    He  may  hang  around  her  office  without  much  reason, 
usually  not  making  much  trouble  for  her  until  near  the  final  stages  of 
ph«se  one  behavior.    The  battered  woman  somet Ines  will  seek  counseling 
or  laadlcal  help  through  her  company  so  that  the  batterer  does  not  know 
she  has  dona  so.    lack, of  sleep  and  ^nxlety  often  hampers  her  efficiency. 
If  ehe  can  get  sent  home  on  sick  pay,  she  often  uses  the  time  to  try  to 
reduce  the  tensions  that  h    e  been  building.    Otten  a  battered  woman 
Stays  absent  for  several  da  u  follgwlng  an  acute  battering  Incident. 
If  she  hes  been  .injured ,  she  welts  until  make-up  can  cover  the  bruises. 
She  often  sees  the  company  physician  to  check  for  broken  bones,  especially 
broken  ribs  for  which  she  can  put  off  treatment  about  four  days  until 
the  pain  worsens. 

*      Some  large  companya  have  program^  for  battered  women  employee?!. 
For  example,  one  company  physician  has  studied  the  battered  women 
syndrome  and  will  place  such  a  woman  on  disability  if  her  medical  condition 
warrants  it  and  will  suggest  referral  sources  for  psychotherapy.  The 
woman  can  remain  on  disability  with  full  pay  and  all  medical  expenses 
Cf.vered  until  her  psychnloKiot  feels  she  la  ready  to  return  to  her  lob. 
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This  typf  of  prn^.rao  aasurefi  bnttcri'd  u''»men  job  proie.  tltm  while  giving 
them  time  to  cope  with  their  crisis,  Incliulliig  the  option  of  Koing  Into 
hiding  for  •  Bhort  period  of  time, 

SocUl  Service  Departreenta.     Social  service  departmrnts  also  c^n  provide 
inmedlate  safety  for  battered  women.     Owe  method  would  be  to  decUre 
battered  women  a  class  of  citizens  who  need  litjnedlate  financial  support. 
This  action  would  make  all  womHii,  regardless  of  incumc  level,  eligible 
for  temporary  social  service  assistance.    This  money  i-.'.ablea  the  batterad 
woman  to  seek  new  living  quarters  If  she  wishes  to  leave  home.  Some 
states  will  grant  a  double  rent  payinont  to  the  b'atlered  woman.  If  she  Is 
on  public  asBlBtancc  and  already  has  paid  real  In  tho  marital  residence 
on  the  first  of  the.  month  and  needs  Co  suck  safety  tLsewhcre  later  In 
the  month,     States  could  be  reimbursed  tor  such  assistance  under  Title  XX 
of  the  Social' Security  Act.     Battered  women  thus  would  need  not  feel 
trapped  flnauclally  In  thplr  relatlfmshlps. 

SfH-lal  servlic  dt'partmiMit  s  aUo  can  cnco'jra).  •  Wi»H nre«work<'r s  tn 
detect  and  report  Inj^i.nicea  of  batti-rin.;  annnip,  lliclt  ».licntK.  Many 
social  workers  report  thai  tht'y  knew  thtMi  cllont!)  were  being  beaten, 
hut  thiy  did  not  kt:ou  what   to  do  about   It.     They  shduLJ  be  requlieJ 
to  document  details  In  their  rasf  m  ;  urJs  au'l  make  appropriate  pm- 
fesftlonal  rcfertals. 

Social   scrvKs-  dep.u  i  r.pnl  s  or  st.i't   l.tMUh  depar  t  "it-nt  s  art*  iib'jilly 
thi'  deslRnatid  btit»-  a.'.nc  it'S  to  y.Ath^'V  hlitlctl<".  on  opidtMiili.h^i'.iral 
niatteri,  such  ns  In  Id.  n«     ot  vimumimI    li-Maso  .ind  chlM  ah  i.r-.     It  U 
«iif,,;('pr  imI  that  th.7  .list)  bf  r.wj.i  1  rt-il  to  an<jn>mun?,  stalistlr.il  dat.i 

on  Inrld.'nco  ol  h.ittiTr.l  w-o-  a.     I'r  1  v  1 1       J     lor.Mui  1(    t  l>»n  ut.ir,-^  ruuKl  iu- 
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Uranttd  to  those  required  to  r?port  suspected  cases  to  pronict  them  from 
legal  liability.    The  risk  of  requiring  name8  Is  too  great  at  thla  time. 
A  bill  la  being  drafted  (n  Colorado  uhlrh  would  reqiilre  the  state  aoclal 
aarvlce  agency  to  provide  protection  for  battered  women.    Similar  legislation 
la  being  proposed  in  other  states. 

Other  natural  support  systems  exist  within  communities  that  can 
provide  safety  for  battered  women.    The  potent l&l  for  religious  leaders 
Is  not  yet  known.    Legal  asslstanct   >ill  be  discussed  in  the  following 
subssctlon. 

Criminal  Justice  System 

t 

Any  discussion  of  safety  for  battered  women  must  Include  the  criminal 
justice  system.    The  police  and  the  courts  are  not  protecting  this  class 
of  asssult  victims  adequately.     In  New  York  Clty»  a  class  action  suit 
has  been  filed  on  behalf  of  12  battered  women  agaln&t  the  New  York  City  ^ 
Police  Department,  the  Probatinn  Officers  and  Clerks  of  the  Court.  The 
suit  requests  a  declaratory  judgment  which  would  force  itie  defendents  to 
perform  their  duties  adequately  so  as  to  prut^ct  ihc  battered  women '(^). 
The  major  Isaue  In  this  rase  Is  the  provision  of  tenpornry  restraining 
orders  upon  request  and  need.     Inadequate  protection  for  battered  women 
Is  not  unique  to  Hew  York  (llty.     Batter"^^  women  everywhere  do  not  receive 
protection  tmder  the  law.    H.i'irled  har  .   ^       /omtin  do  not  even    have  the 
benefit  of  the  law  in  must  st;ito8.    A  thorough  review  of  these  luws  can 
be  found  In  Martin  (1970).     A  revi'ut  Dftivor  study  citing  the  v  In  la  I  Ian  of 
flvil  rights  of  b.ittt'red  w»uiilmi  h.i'i  ht<*ii  rpliM?iod  by  the  U.   S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Right  s  (S).     Thi*  m.ijnr  Ibsuiv.  for  b.ittprc.l  woini*n  In  tho  criminal 
)u*it  Ico  syotom  are  p  romp  I  j)()li(e  prtti     i  I  r»n  ,  ri(;ht4  of  arront,  equal  Iziit  liiti 
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In  obtaining  nnJ  rnfuvcliH;  rt-it  ra  In !  lU',  orders,  .iti.l  I  l..-  Ifv.il  ramifications 
of  f  nil  It  d  Ivor  COS. 

rollro  Protection  (6).     Pul  Ice  protection  Is  i*oiisl<ieri  a  inndequate  not 
only  by  biU^^f^'*  womyn  but  alst»  hv  batr«rc?rs  and  tlic  police  themselves. 
Recent  F.U.I,  statistics  Indicate  that  antJwerlnR  domt«st  Ic  violence  calls 
can  be  duty  of  the  most  hazardous  sort  for  police.     Police  arc  called 
moBt  frequently  during  tUe  phase  two  acute  battel Ing  Incident.  Exper- 
ience has  proven  that  Interver^t  Ion  durltig  this  explosive  phase  will  be 
most  successful   If  It  separates  the  man  and  wonjan.     It  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  man  frum  committing  further  violence  and  to  provide  safety 
for  the  woman.     The  moat  effective  Intervention  by  police  would  be  to 

treat  the'  domestic  vloleace  call       an  arfsauLt  and  to  nrreet  the  batterer. 

« 

Furthermore,  the  police  nhould  slt^n  the  compla<i>t.     The  state,  respre- 
sented  by  the  police,  then  Is  responsible  for  pressing  charges,  not  the 
battered  woman.     It  is  unreal  1st  Ic  t.o  expect  thu  victim  to  sign  a  complaint 
and  presn  char>;e9  when  she  Is  p.lvon  no  prote.'tl.'-  1  r om  further  assault. 
Most  police  offl.e-s  will  lose  Interest  in  protect  le^-  ili.-»  battered  v-oman 
If  she  rene.ite'My  Jropri  cliaryiwa.    They  Interpret  !u*r  reluciaace  a*?  a  desire 
to  rem, I  In  bnttJTed,  rather  thciti  fear  of  the  conseqmMices  of  pressing  charjv 
In  treating  battering'  nn  an  assnul  t     ise ,  police  should  Inclti.le  b^ith 
married  and  imniarrled  i  .-lat  ionshlps.     I'oHie  need  t  h.*  fniihor  rl^ht  to 
request  a  tenpor.u  ',  .re'itr  i  lnli*.»;  ui  i.'i,  as  thry  r.uy  In  •  \ny  stated.  In 
child  abuse  rases.     Jin.illv,  p. Mice  shf)nh»  bu  ^Iveti  r  es{)anb  i  hi  U  t  y  for 
enfnn  lnk».  rest  ra  i u nu-  ordtrs.     The  Issi-lnj;  co-n  t  tihuuhi  ■  .  iid  copies  of 
the  oTder  to  to-.'  l.'Cal  l..w  fMi  t\)i  i:ei!ieiU  a^.^nry,  rather  thui  i  ■qoirlnp.  thf» 
•IcMm  to  show  the  orde-  to  the  police.     In  area*:  where  police  atiH 
l.F.A.A.  proj.r  hi.i  Interact,  batteted  wumen  usually  receive  more  pr(>tectto(» 


since  police  have  better  tralntnf,,  and  more  ref erri<Vtsf/urccs  are  dyallabJ^.  . 

Although  pdllce  may  lo^  In  their  domestic  violence  calis,  the-dp.ta  is 

'  *  ?  •/ 

largely  .unrfttrievabie-i    Such  df^ta  shoulo       avaUabic  to  document  the  / 

•cope  of  the  battered  women ' problem.  •  # 

Restraining  (jrderyy    Restraining  ortlers  are  the  legal  profession's  second 

Bost  potent  technique  In  dealing  with  offenders,  arrest  and  prosecuti^ 

being  the  first.    Each  state  has  Its  own  method  for  obtaining  ouchf an 

/  » 

order.    A 'temporary  restraining  order  usually  Is  Issuet^  first  wMch'becomes 

*  / 

permanent  unless  the  assailant  shows  cause  why  It  should  not.    rlhe  judge 
in  effect  orders  the  batterer  to  stop  his  assault  and  to  stay  «w3v  from  the 
battered  women's  home,     ^f  the  couple  Is  not  mavled  and  do  not  o||^  joint 
property,  the  order  Is  Issued  quite  simply  upon  eVldanc^'of  violence.  If 
the  couple  is  married,  however,  judges  are  reluctant  In  most  states  and 
forbidden  by  law  In  others  to  enjoin  a  married  man  from  using  his  jiroperfy.. 
Unless  divorce  petitions  are  filed,  most  married  women  have  eKtraordinary 
trouble  getting  a  temporary  restraining  order.     Somo  attorneys  do  not  find 
restraining  orders  particularly  useful,  as  they  feel-  the  batterer  w41l» 
not  obey  them.    Dlsobaylng  a  restraining  order  usually  rfsults  in  a  contempt 
Citation  and  an  arrest  order.     If  W/.  of  battcr^^ts  are  only  violent  in 
th6ir  domestic  telatlono,  than  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  four  fifths" 
of  them  would  respect  such  court  orders.    The  Inequltieji  ahd  hardbhL4)a 
experienced  by  battered  women  In  obtaining  suc\i  relief ^needs  Icjftslatlve 
attention*  ^  ' 


Legal  Rights  In  Divorce  Actions,    legal  rights  In  d  Ivorce  act  Ions  is  the 
final  action  to  be  dlscussied  here.    Many  states  still  provide  for  fault 
divorces  using  desertion  as  grounds.     Battered  women  who  leave, their 


husbands  to  seek  snfety  tnu^t  ho  cxinpt<tl  fiom  a  pntt»ntl.U  desertion  chargi.'. 
Document  at  inn  from  any  of. the  prevlf>M«;l  v  mentionfd  Biipnoi  t  j^roups  or 
Individual  atLorneys  Is  n»'ud*'il.     li.itt.  r.  i  wnr^'-n  -ilso  noud  to  kn tht'lr 
rights  In  any  potent  i<il  divorco  action,     Mnny  women  are  Ignoriint  of  prop- 
erty distribution  and  child  custody  l-^v/s.     Lepj  I  Aid  services  across  the 
country  are  providing  excellent   legal  defense  f«>r  aotnc  bittered  women, 
Private  attorneys  need  to  follow  suit,     PsyrlKither«ipists  and  other  helpers 
also  need  to  be  familiar  with  lo»-al  »laws  so  they  ran  hotter  asslut  their 
clients. 

Psychotherapy  Modal  It les 

In  a  country  such  as  the  United  States  where  Lhero  is  a  kind  of 
reverence  for  th.-  practtco  of  psych. iihorapy »   It  Is  not  surprising  that 
battered    women  hav(»  sou);ht  tho  servl  es  of  psychothoi'ap lot 5 .     As  Ms 
•-rue  for  other  hclpi-rs,  psyrhotherap  1st  s ,  InrludinK  psychiatrists,  psy- 
rhologl5t8»  fioclal  worker:;,  and  psy..'hl.ii  r  Ir  nurs'js.  li  ive  been  inade- 
quate in  helping,  battered  wt>neu.     'lhv'M>  women  t.,.  rt   thM  most  therapl8tti 
refuse,  directly  or   Indirectly  (u:;ually  by  omlssI^O*  to  deal  specifi- 
cally with  acute  battering,  lin  Ident.s.     They  concentrate  instead  on  the 
psychological  conset|uoncfs  prf^sLMited.     It  Is  t"  bt^  expected  that  women 
who  have  been  abused  repeatedly  will  have  enou..h  psycholngical  symptons 
to  keep  a  therajilst  busy.    Many  psych.-t  h.'rap  i  st  s  iorervlewed  have  admitted 
not  realizing  that  their  cllf-nt  was  Ulr.g  brutally  beaten  over  lonR 
periods  of  time. 

Battered  wom«Mi  have  related  storU'i>  nt   beln>;  treated  as  thcjugh  thoy 
engaged  In  "craxy'!  behavior.     Many  have  been  Inst  Itut  Ituialized  Involuntarily. 
In  some  cases,  tliev  were  given  bo  marv  sIkh  k  treatments  that   their  m<?tnovU'S 
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'•might  Bay  the  wrong  tlilng  tcTt^i 
ionceal'Bd  their  actions,  wrote  jin 


were  impaired  permanently,    Ihese  woni^n  weru  dlaj|:noHvd  an  paranoids, 
evidenced  by  their  suspiciousness  and  lack  of  trust  of  people  they  feared 

yr  batterers,  ^In  a  paranoid  w^y,  they 
bonceal'Bd  their  actions,  wrote  and  stashed  away  secret  messages  on  tiny 
pieces  of  paper,  and  they  constantly  worried  about  manipulating  other 

4 

people's  b*ihavior  so  as  not  to  upset  the  batterer.    Other.*  were  treated 
for  1  serious  depression,  which  no  doubt  served  to  protect  them  from  the 
constsnL  level  of  stress  in  their  unpredictable  lives.    For  too  many, 
their  Justified  and  perhaps^otivatlng  anger  was  mellowed  by  indescri- 
minate  use  of  tranquilizers, 

Many  battered  women's  coping  techniques,  learned  to  protect  them  from 

further  hana,  have  been  viewed  as  evidence  of  severe  Intrapsychic  personality 

disorders.    My  pUot  research  project  (Walker,  1976,  1977)  has  yielded 

data  which  indicates  that  battered  womfu  suffer  from  situational ly  imposed 

/  • 

emotional  problems  due  to  their  vlctijnization.    They  do  not  choose  to  be 
battered  becauae  of  some  personality  deficit  but  develop  behavioral  dis- 
turbances because  of  the  bactering.    A  proposal  for  further  systematic 
research  Into  battered  women's  personality  has  been  submitted  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  (Walker,  1976). 

Psychotherapy  generally  has  emphasised  th^^alue  of  keeping  famlllea 
intact  whenever  possible.     In  dealing  wltlT^attered  women,  howevtf, 
breaking  apart  the  family  should  be  encouraged  whenever  possible.  The 
major  difficulty  is  that  mo.st  battered  women  want  the  therapist  to  step 
the  batterers  from  abusing  then,  but  they  do  not  want  to  break  up  the  re- 
lationship.    Psychotherapy  modalitiea  which  strengthen  the  battered  woman's 
successiol  coping  strategies  whlle^helping  her  overcome  her  powerlessneas 
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h«ve  proven  effective.    Supportive  psychotherapy  during  the  teparr.tion 
and  divorce  period  has  proven  miccessful.    Rarely  do  women  who  have  received 
•uch  therapy  get  involved  In  auother  battering  rel«.tlonshlp,  Altho^igh 
the  klndftTof  psychotherapy  modalities  vary  in  technique  and  acope,  the  ' 
gdr^rereain  constant.    Current  behiyior  Is  the  focua,  although  exploring 
the  past  is  sometimeo  helpful  in  interpreting  present  rrobleaa.    It  la 
Important  to  clarify  the  a^lvalent  feelinga  of  the  battered  woman.  ^Hey 
center  around  issues  of  love/hate »  anger/paasivity,  rage/terror,  dcpreaaion/ 
anxiety»  ataylng/leavlng,  omnipotence/ impotence,  itecurliy/pariic ,  and  others, 
A  combinatt«n  of  behavioral »  insight  oriented,  feminist  therapy  haa  proven 
the  most  effective  therapeutic  approach.    Although  the  different  therapeu- 
tic modalities  are  numerous,  those  with  the  best  reported  success  with 
battered  women  to  date  are  crisis  intervention,  individual  paychotherapy , 
group  paychotherapy  nnd  couples  therapy. 

Crisia  Intervention.    Crisis  intervention  techniques  are  often  very 
appropriate  for  intensive  therapy  after  an  acute  battering  incident. 
Battered  women  or  the  batterer  individually  are  roneei'ned  enough  about 
their  lack  of  control  to  want  to  und^er stand  and  change  thAlr  behavior. 
Crisis  therapy ^usual ly  focuses  on  a  specific  critical  incident.    The  goal 
ia  to  teach  the  client  how  to  resolve  possible  future  crises  by  apply- 
ing conflict  resolitlon  teclmlques  to  the  present  one  while  motivation 
is  very  high,     in  using  crisis  therapy  with  battered  women,  it  is  im- 
portant to  label  the  women  battered.    The  use  of  denial  is  a  typical 
coping  mechanism  which  pve^»ent3  them  from  considering  action.    The  women 
and  men  should  bo  seen  Individually  i^nless.  in  the  judgpmeot  of  the 
therapist,  there  is  little  llkellhoud  of  further  battering.     The  therapist 
uhoiild  not  expert  much  trnit  Initlilly.    Battered  women  are  similar  to 
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rape  victims;  in: that ,  they  respond  more  easily  to  a  female  therapist 
who  Is  trained  to  understand  the  effects  of  such  victimization.     It  Is 
Important  to  he.^p  the  battered  woman  follow  through  whenever  possible 
but  also  to  understand  snd  accept  her  ambivalence  In  making  positive 
cfisnges  In  her  life.    Although  some  battered  women  are  ready  to  utilize 
crisis  therapy,  most  need  viore  time. 

Indlvldusl  Psychotherapy.    Most' women  seek  a^theraplst  during  the  flrgt 
phass  of  the  battering  cycle^.    *They  recognize  the  rising  tension  snd  fsel 
the  Inevitability  of  the  forthcoming  battering.    They  ususlly  believe 
that  If  thty  could  rid  themselves  of  their  provocative  behavior,  their 
bsctersrs  would  become  model  phase  three  men.    They  ask  the  therapist  to 
tcsch  then  new  techniques  to  cope  with  the  battering  behavior.    The  batter- 
ed woatn  who  seek  therapy  often  do  so  at  greet  personal  risk*    Most  do  not  ^ 
dare  tell  their  men  they  are  In  therapy  Initially,  although  they  even- 
tually do.    They  sometimes  assume  another  name  to  preserve  anonymity,  and 
Invent  excuses  to  account  for  their  movementa  during  the  therapy  sessions. 

The  battered  woman  who  comes  to  the  therapist  during  phase  one 
ususlly  lb*  trying  to  cope  with  her  feelings  of  guilt,  anxiety,  and  anger. 
The  therapist  c&n  help  her  express  her  guilt  by  having  her  recount  the 
details  of  battering  incidents  In  which  she  could  not  stop  her  own  battering* 
>  feminist  therapy  approach,  which  t/les  to  separate  the  woman* a  personal 
Issues  from  common  Issues  shared  by  other  victimized  women,  nay  be  effccLive. 
It  Is  necev'isary  to  confirm  society's  lark  of  adequate  help  for  her  but 
also  to  be  encouraging  about  tlie  potential  for  change.    Control  of  anxUty 
may  be  accomplished  through  relaxation  training,  hypnocls,  or  recommend- 
ing that  the  battered  wnr.wn  Join  a  health  club  to  focus  on  positive  body 


feelingc.     It  also  Is  lm{)»rtant  to  help  lhi»  batlt»rfd  VN'omin  recognize  and 

control  her  anger.    She  should  he  cncourogcd  th  experience  anp,cr  each  time 

it  occurs,  rather  than  suppressing,  it  <ind  releasing  It  all  at  once,  perhap 
triggering  an  acute  batterlnp,  incident. 

The  realltleij  of  present  altfinat  Ivcs  and  future  goal  planning 
are  explored  in  individual  therapy.    The  battered  woman  needs  to  recog- 
nize coocrete  steeps  she  can  take  ta  improve  her  Bltuatlon.     If  her  goal 
is  to  remain  with  the  batterer,  even  temporarily,  t\,^  \  therapeutic 
goals  toward  strengthening  ht»r  independence  withii.  the  relationship 
become  important.    Career    goals  noed  to  he  explored.    Rclnforting  the 
positives  in  the  battered  women's  life,  using  successive  approximations 
from  minimum  to  maximum  independence, lb  important.     Individual  therapy 
concentrates  on  the  present  buC  miy  use  the  past  to  promote  understanding 
of  the  current  situation.    The  therapy  Is  more  action  oriented  than 
analytic,  as  unstructured  psychoanalysis  is  too  risky.    As  therapy 
progresses,  other  adjunctive  therapies  can  be  t  c»:?ar.unended ,  e.g.  assert- 
Iveness  training,  parent  education,  vocational  counseling,  and  couples 
therapy. 

Gron£  Psychotherapy.    Crt>itp  pnychotherMpy  Is  nnothf»r  therapy  format  for 
battered  women.     It  h.is  sonr  hen''f\is  uvor  Indlvl.iual  tliernpy.  Battered 
women  are  usually  Isolated  ar.'l  rarely  roet  othrr  b  itten-tl  women.    They  h  iv 
few  friends  in  wh'»n  they  cm  Lonftdc'   A  group  co^nposod  of  all  battertl 
women  thus  ^  an  be  an  cxU'v^i-ly  tliei  .^>f.»M'-  experlenrc.     Sucti  a  grouji  cicn- 
bincs  the  best  of  the  ronn«  lous  r.ilsln,;  Krf'^»p«  with  the  expert  Isc  of  a 
therapist  who  Is  famlHar  with  K^oup  prMieK.^.    A  nuit.ber  of  agencies  arv» 
conducting  v/omcMiVs  groupw  fo:  victims.     One  of  the  iiust  sucroiisful  pro- 
grams is  In  Seattle  (/).    'iw«>  wonen  psyihr-t  hi'rap  f     h  ,  KarU  Kllngbcil 
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•nd  Vicki  Boyd,  who  prevloxisly  weri;  responsible  for  rape  victim  servlcea, 
began  a  group  for  battered  women.    These  vomeii  were  Identified  either  in 
a  predominantly  lower  Income  hospital  or  in  a  -mostly  middle  income  Health 
Maintenance  Organization.    The  group  of  12  women  nnd  two  highly  skilled 
therapists  meet  on  a  wtiekly  basis.    The  wono-.i  derive  n  nense  of  scrength 
fron  all  of  the  group  mcnhera  that  is  more  difficult  to  provide  on  an 
Individual  basis.    Therapy  Is  action  oriented  with  a  focus  on  moving 
towards  changing  behavior.    Moat  of  the  women  have  been  seriously  physi- 
cslly  battered  when  they  first  come  to  the  group.    The  therapists  take  an 
aggressive  role  in  encouraging  vomen  to  prosecute  when  appropriate.  They 
already  have  established  an  advocates  division  to  help  the  wotaan  victim 
use  the  criminal  justice  system.    This  it*  necessary  to  help  them  overcome 
ths  iJHSobllitatlon  that  their  terror  brings.    As  women  witness  othtcs 
successfully  making  changes,  they  are  more  likely  to  try  themselves. 


There  Is  often  a  risk  factor  for  therapists  who  lead  these  groups.  Some 
batterers  have  unleashed  their  rage  on  the  therapists.    The  Seattle  group 
was  held  at  knifepoint  for  several  hours  before  being  released.  Another 
group  had  a  cat  driven  throuKi'  their  front  door.    Otlter  terrorlrlng  threats 
havife  been  reported. 

Couples  Therapy.    Couples  theinpy  If*  the  t'lerap^.talc  technlcjua  tltat  most 
psychotheraplwts,  other  helpers  an'1  battered  women  *:ount.  on  to  make  every- 
thing b«tter.    Battered  woracn  feel  that  if  they  ''an  gtt  their  men  to 
participate  in  therapy,  then  they  will  otop  th^ir  abu*;ivc  behavior.  \hls 
iissumptlon  is  not  necsiiaavlty  true.    Very*  few  tt.idlt  ional'coupl  es  th^tJipy 
techniques  apply  to  battcripg  coupit^s,  unloss  t-ite  th^iaplst  wfiuta  to  %pt^\\<S 
time  teaching  thene  cotiplns  hi^^  to  fl-jht  lu-tter.     Non-fight  Ing  techniques 


noed  to  b«'  Ktresstd  Insir.nd.     MoBt  civijilea  in  a  bfitC-^rinn  r«),Uionship 


have  extremely  poor  t  Mir.-.n.n    -iMoii  i-IlT        Their  rel.u  i.m«hlp  har»  un  - 
usually strong  ^^'*»^  I'Voki'.).     It  Is  th^'re- 
fore  more  loiportant  to  w.«rU  on  Uu-  tw,.  iti.l Iv  Mual  m  wltliln  the  ^ela- 
tlonshlp»  rather  Lh'.n  (K-.iUnt.;  with  th«   rrl.it  lont.hlp  It.self.  Ultimately, 
the  kV'^l  is  inter'Urpt  u  . 

Rccognl2lr\«  the  need  for  nt-w  treat.-^cat  ttvhuIqMvii  for  coiiples 
therapy,  Mort  Flax,  n  psycholocisU,  unJ  1  developed  a  procedure  which 
has  becr\  Kucccssful  if\  llnltlut'.  thi'  sevi^rliy  uf  batteriuK  Incidents, 
Although  It  has  not  el  i«ninlat.-l  thi^n  a]ru,;c-tber  (Flax.  197/;  Flax  and 
Walker,  19/7;  WalUr  and  Flax.  197/)    Tlh-  procedur*^  Is  haserJ  on  the  cycle 
'  thecu-y  of  batter  lay.  and  utilises  a  cofT-mlraL  Ion  tral.'inf',  apprruifh 
developed  by  WpIs";,  H.»ps,  and  Palter.s.»n  (1 97  J). 

No  game  playing  Is  allowed  concernlrv;  tbi-  reasons  the  couple  Is  in 
therapy.    The  min  Is  labcJrd  a  batterer  and  lb."  v/or.ip.n  a  bittt-red  woman. 
KaU'  and  female  cotl.erapi  st .  work  with  t!.o  baMvi-r  nml  the  battered 
woman  renpe^tt  Iv.'ly .     lalttilly  th-  men.  i.'  wvr.:i\  uor\  :„i>Mrately,  and  Uie 
couple  live.^  ap-rt  .     Atr^r  a  s)wrt  pjri-.d,  ^hey  ar,-  nUowcd  to  move  b.u.k 
tog.Hh(.r  and  they  brv.in  joint'  tburap^   s-  ,;.Ion!i.     Tb.e  i  isnoo  discussed 
de.il  with  !.tr<-nc.i.li.-:ilM,;  r.  ii  in  I'IvI.I.mI   ^.n  tti.il  tin-  i  f"  1 .11.  lonsht  p  hi' 
fri-f  c,^-  ..11  M.  Tsin.,.     Th-  ..-Ml.'  l.;.r;-  ^  h..-,  m  ..-.^  f>..-  .-hnt   Hu-y  vM-.t 
from  one  'nn.t  l.vr  will.  ...I   U-K-   1  ImII  .'.i  '  •  oH<-n  r,  ro...  ^       .v<MM-ni.>  !  . 
TlKV  ar.:-  t  .u^M        .  ...  o.-,. , .     r  t    1  r  .  w.>  '  h.l...   ,.-.tl.Tn.   inlhi-l,-  ..,t,n. 

0.,.lln(.,.nfv     .oli.lcr.  ."..•■■t  r,M.-.  .i.l    -  ■    ■I'.r'-  ■>•'•  t-'i.M' I  "V^'H .  ..r- 

lr..ll.!  I'l.il  'c-li.l   ..-i-.  f.V,  h.-,..ft  IM/.  I,   .■  II....  lurl...!:..     N.t.u.il  >.i.. 

t„r.v>,.'..r,..  r.lr..n,..M,.n..cl.  ■1I.-...,V  M,  •  P.  nt  r,.,.,-.l  h.M.  1..-.,  I  h,-  ,...1- 

Liv..  ...Hi  tl...         ,Mv,.,  t..  ;-v......  I"  >!,..  t....M,.. 
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B«h«vlor  rehemaU  and  role  pJnyiti^i  on  vldeotapwa  often  are  used. 

Although  problems  exiat  with  thtu  typ.-  of  therapy,  couplett  bendfir. 
They  attend  regularly,  and  lUt  la  bettor  for  them.    The  women  do  not 
work  as  rapidly  towards  Independence  as  they  do  in  individual  or  group 
therapy,  but  they  loose  the  pervaaiva  terror  that  Inmobil'    u  them  and 
they  learn  tc*  express  anger  more  constructively,    Th^^  men  learn  to  be 
ttore-assertive  too,  asking  directly  what  they  want  without  having  to 
threaten  the  woman  if  sne/Slo^  not  satisfy  him-    As  difficult  as  It  1*, 
couples  therapy  is  a  viable  treatment  alternative  for  battered  women  aid 
their  partners, 

ConcluslooA 

Br.:tered  women  h^ve  been  identified  apd  available  for  therapeutic 
alcernaulve  choices  only  recently,    Th^  aodolltles  discussed  are  a 
beginning.    The  goal  J5j  to  promote?  Interdepcndci^ce  so  that  paycholo- 
glciil  and  physical  battering  behavior  ceases.    The  most  effective 
mean*  to  reach  this  goal  is  whun  thp  couple  Gcpargtes.    Other  treat- 
mant  alternativcB  provide  gome  relief.    Women  who  arc  battered  are  victims. 
As  these  women  learn  that  bointj  b.ittered  is  no  longer  necesRary,  they 
will  demand  and  rec<»ive  ficrviceu  from  treatment  altrrnatlves. 
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IN.  pOU;<SElINr.  AUfi  PSYptOTIlEKAPY  PPOJrCT 

''.I'^.^^lfll'^^.^A^.^      foiiiiM  i  i;,^  ::lTi'  (;ATT(r([»  inrkK 
l.pnore  \ ,  "dvpr,  f'M* 
Chfi  i  rnpr.of         '*/jOci.it;  fro*-  .ur 
of  Psychol o<  v 
Col      tin  '.'rvon's  Tnllp'K' 


Social  sciontists  havo  Ion    .<rjf»  corcorned  with  t^^e  nati<rp  of  vioU«nc(>  an'ona 
peoples  of  different  societies.    Posolte  the  foct  thnt  rost  p*»oplp  live  in  soi.e  kind 
of  family  structure,  intra-fanlly  violence  has  not  Attracted  i»urh  att.-ntion.    On  t^.e 
contrary,  the  family  has  heen  v1ev/pi)  as  dn  oasis  of  calf:  in  an  other>/1sn  hnstile 
world.    It  has  l'f»come  Increaslnoly  apparent »  hnvpvcr,  tl-at  the  fanlly,  especially 
the  nuclear  fa'  ily.  Is  not  at  all  the  plfl'Ti'l  tr-mrjiill  refuqe;  rather,  it  is  a  fer- 

0 

t.ile  'irounrJ  on  v/hich  vlolencf^  c.in  and  .jf**;  oc<'\'-,    Tin.  prohahlllty  that  such 
violence  will  in  fact  result  In    lin  or  dnntf*  incr»»a<'.ei  dramatically  if  the  fanily 
PEnber  1$  a  wonan. 

The  hlstnry  of  wife  ahjse  is  ancient.    Lrov/n-  i  Mor's  (IQ?'))  research  on  the 
history  of  rape,  which  1$  one  forr  of  violence  anainst  wonton,  ',ijnnpsts  that  fror  * 
^'bllcal  days   wonen.. traded  freedom  for  security.    In  iiany  societies*  men  ver?  not 

.  is1der«d  t^anly  If  they  did  not  heat  their  wwos.    '.'0!iK?n  w:rn  treated  as  non's 
property,    Men  felt  that  thy^y  had  the  rinht  to  tiiscipline  v/o"ien  and  to  fleride  when 
and  hov/  discipline  would  he  administered,    fan's  physical  and  economic  strrrnnth 
reinforced  women's  acceptance  nf  the  sn  calU'd  "rinht  to  disclpMne." 

Little  research  has  been  conducted  to  dat^'  on  violence  against  woren.  it 
l  as  been  considered  an  acceotaMe  re,oliJt1on  tn  narltal  disanrpomont  as  lon*i  as 
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violence  is  confincM       t***-  *'ni^.     r,ilMnn  -ilcui  .uf'  .r/..i«i'*"  .  '-.-■(.rtlnn  It  to  the 
police,  or  conductinq  rt'SCMfc^  on  wife  al.u'io  has  t^een  a  socioloqlcdl  talx>o  (Steininetz  - 
and  '"traus,  1^74),    Far-ily  vu  V-ncp  i*-,  tr^t  a  npw  syn-irnvv  for  ptyr^ioloni sts  either. 
We  have  atterpted  to  study  annn^*-.-. i on  arr*  x-nlent  t>(>havior  for  d'ics.    Hovvover,  prior 
i;esearch  in  the  areas  of  violence  in        f.v-.l/  has  t»>ndod  to  l>e  clinically  oriented 
and  focused  on  the  pat^plooy  of  thf  if  :ivid«fais  i-vnlve  1;  prir.arily  the  intra^psycf.ic 
conflicts  of  the  n.an  and  the  worwin.    The  prv.'vniiifv  '..>lief  has  been  that  only  wonen  ' 
who  "deserved  it"  v.;«rp  heaten.    In  a  study  of  lattercf^  wives  in  19f)4.  Snell.  et  al . 
suqqested  that  beatinns  are  solicited  ."v  wnrton  who  suffer  frop  nenative  personality 
characteristics,  includinn  nasochism.    "Good  v/ives"  try  to  chanqe  it  to  please  men. 
to  be  less  provocative,  less  anqressive,  and  less  friqid.    In  this  way,  the  burden  of 
quilt  for  battering  has  fallen  on  the  v/onan  and  tJe  violeni  behavior  of  the  tiale  has 
been  perpetuated. 

Battered  wot^cn  recently  have  been  hn?aU nn  tlie  taboo  against  taUinq  about 
wife  abuse.    Such  worm  are  now  adnittino  to  t<>inn  dS*;oulted  by  their  irates  cr  partners. 
And.  interestinqly  enounh.  their  stnries  -Mrectly  Cnnfhct  with  the  prevailinn  stereo- 
type of  the  battered  v/opon  and  nf  prcvinu'.  ^nt;n4rc*i  ''..nUer,  1^77). 

f!istorically,  violencn  anainst  vn'on  has  I  eo«  considered  an  acceptable 
resolution  to  marital  disanrt^er^nV.  -u,  Inm  .is  the  vml' rro  is  confined  to  the  hore. 
Party  jukes  suc^  as.  "fo/  A^c'.  .  >  v.'    vou  ttiatc"  y)i-r    i  f.«  lotolv?  "  or  Mhero  di-:  i  'le^ 
ret  r-or  Mac^.  eye?"  (-r  '>r>  /rj  '.vdtiuc  hnr  a'Miti.  .lii.?'  JLM.onstrate  these  attitudes 
Rocent  research  has  been  conducted  h/  Oftrrvl  <ino  ^annra  u^in  to  see  whether  or  not 
strangers  would  cor'e  to  tre  a-.sistance  of  a  ..nr -.n  who  v.as  beir.c  physically  and  verbally 
pushed  around  <y  a  n,>n  outsi-!.'  t^f  hot.v-  on  tl.'^  siriev.aU..    Pas^,nrsb/.  at  different  tir«:s. 
watched  two  ren  in  c»n  arqurrnr.  *.;n  ^o- .-t.  in  an  arqut-pnt.  ai  i  a  n^n  ano  a  v.onicin  in  in 
anu..«>nt.    The  severity  of  t»  e  u'./sicil  ,,r  h  y.-rbal  ^Ktivity  was  the  sai  e  in  all  thr. 
inst  r.ces.     The  strar.f^>rs  ra-  n  f  t»  o  ^i-j  of  t»  e  tvlo  wor.en  and  the  t\vo  ren  far  i-oro 
often  th.v.  they  ^!id  lo  t^-   rwm      d  v.r.r.nv       -  Muo^.tioned  aU-ut  t'oir  behavior,  the 
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stranqers  said  that  they  did  not  fepl  that  t>-ey  had  ijie  ridht  to  interfpre  in  a  narital 
disagrecyient.  "The  assumption  was  th^U  if  a  man  and  a  \pman  are  arnuinq  in  public,  they 
must ^be  married,  and  this  gives  the  man  licor-e  to  abuse\he  w«nan. 

Del  riartin  (  1976)  presents  detaMrd  pvi(ience  on  hoi  a  sexist  society  actually 
i^acilitates,  if  not  encourages,  women  In  Le  beat'^-i.    Polico,  courts,  hospitals,  and 
social  services  all  refuse  to  provide  then  protection,  j/en  we,  as  psychologists, 
have  learned  to  keep  the  family  together  at  all  costsVven  if  fhe  individual's  trt^ntal 
health  or  life  is  at  stake.    Many  of  the  battere(*^^en  that^l  interviewed  told  of 
psychiatric  hgspl tal  1  zatlon  and  treatmeal^r  diagribses  other  than  a  generalized 
stress  reaction  from  constantly  being  abused/.    In  6ne  such  case, 'the  woman  was  inter- 
viewed Inmediately  following  her  release  fro\aj?4ych1  atric  hospital"    Sne  was  taken 
to  a  battered  won^n's  shelter,  provisions  were  made  for  her  to  obtain  economic  and 
legal^  relief .  and  within  several  days,  there  were  no  visible  sicins  of  any  mental 

disturbance.  »  . 

^  * 
;  The  first  attempt  at  understanding  the  nature  of  violence  In  the  'family  came 

from  sociology.    Straus  (1971,J973)  beaan  to  examine  sociological  cai..1t1ve  theories 

us.ing  a  Systems  approach,   liis  work  and  that  of  his  students  focused  on  understandirij' 

people  batter  eacfi  other  in  a  family  context.    Their  work  was  the  first  to  label 

rich  assaults  ^  crime,  rieclaring  that  such  violence  would  be  considered  a  criminal  act 

and  p^sccOted  were  1^Jfe6  occur  in  any  setting  other  .th^n  the  home.    St.»  s .  *et  a^. 

(;T97e>c1te  Studies  indlcatlno  th.it  sodiewhere  between  2B'and  67  percent  of  all 

homicides  t^ur  within^he  family,  across  oil  societies.    Straus,  Stelnmetz,  and 

Gelles  (1977«J  conducted  a  re:ent  survey  of  a  randonly  selected  national  sample  of  over 

2J00  families  which  Indicated  that  one  out  of  six  of  the  couples  interviewed 'it ^d  a 

I^hWWUy  vtol^^t  episode  during  that  year--an  estimated  seven  and  one-half  million 

couples  nationally,    ^t  least      percent  of  all    arrie'l  women--or  13  million  copies 

*w111  experience  vIoVnce  In  their  narriane,  accordinrj  to  that  rv<;parch.    Almost  four 

percent  had  used  juns  o;*  ^n1ves■1n  t^^eir  attacks.    When  tho- incidence  rate  reaches 
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almost  one-third  of  all  fdrrnies,  it  is  not  a  iiroMnp.  of  individual  psychopatholony ♦ 
hut  rather,  indicative  of     serious  social  disorder.    Those  findinns  arc  a  low 
ostli-ate,  yet  entirely-  consistent  with  ny  sani^lc       t^^ttored  wonmn. 

Gelles  (1974)  invcstlnatcd  Cn  families  vrfio  contacted  the  police  cof>cernlnn 
tht'lr  assaultive  behavior.    Ite  concUivled  that  th^re  v^rrr  powerful  sociolooical  and 
cultural  forces  that  allowed  such  assault  to  he  virv;ed  as  troth  nomal  and  not  nonnal 
simultaneously.    f!e  discussed  t»<^  theory  of  lenltlnate  discipline  and  proposed  that 
different  families  nave  learned  to  accept  difforf<nt  levels  of  assault  In  t!ie  nai,ie  of 
discipline.     It  Is  Inportart  tn  undrrst.^"'  the  t'.pori-^s  '"^f  Cult  r-illv  det^rrlned 
norr»s  to\/ards  hattorinn  v^ofT'en  If  indeed  S'ich  attitudes  are  to  be  channed,  and  -juch 
hehavlor  stopped.    However,  some  of  the  theories  postulated  to  evr-laJn  the  behavior 
have  not  been  Supported  In  other  research.    Straus  (1^76)  suTHNai^l 7ns  15  theories  to 
explain  causation  of  intra-faHly  violence  (p. 33,  Fin.  ?).    These  theories  incl ude  ^ 
Intrapsychic  psycl>opatholony.  external  anents  such  as  druns  and  alcohol,  social- 
learninn  theories,  negative  se  1  f  atti  tudos  ,  frustration,  c^-fUct,  f,trm:tural  systois, 
resource  c.n.i  attrltutlon  cnrr.-- ,^  .     'Mln  it  -i"' t  ^  •  \    U\  to  InchiHn  so  nany  , 
distinct  catciories  in  exploratorv  research,  it  is  also  crnfuslnq.    I'any  of  t^>cse 
theories  overlap  and  could  be  consol  i^'ated.    Further,  an  Interaction  of  the  variables 
rather  than  a  unitary  concept  is  needed  to  understand  the  corple^ity  of  violent 
behavior.    From  previous  rf>search.  It  seems  probable  that  social  learninn  variables, 
cultural  variables,  systons  variables,  and  personality  variables,  all  interact  ta 
provide  the  potential  for  batterinn,  v/1 1^^  external  stress  leinn  a  factor  when  the 
violence  actually  occurs.  ^ 

Gelles  (1P74),  Straus,  et  al.  (1^70)  a-d  l!ilberr<an  (ln77)  have  reported  a 
hirher  incidence  of  hctterlnn  a«  onn  lover  class  wofien ,  who  nay  be  f^ore  apt  to  file 
assault  charncs  or  cite  violence  as  oro-inds  for  divorce.    It  appears  that  iiiddle  and" 
upper  class  women  have  leen  fearful  of  authorities  knowinn  about  their  plioht.  They 
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hinh  level  of  CO'inuni  ty  in^l  ..'♦■irr  un.'l!  c<»'.t   irmU  a' out  tt'p  (rcUlHity  of  thoir 
Irltterino  stori'"-..    Kf'i'iU':  rp-H*+.t  .*'iliM»t..  »  ♦  .t*  *;  n«u'.f  t  i  an^  of  thf-.r 

va^on  out  of  hiiJinn.     Thoy  s»w  t"'s   •    **-r^^'  n»fp"r'/      .•-n  tn  .'ifp  .il-usc  ^ms 
created  d*cl1f.flti'  in.vhich  thnv      inl  *■        vil'  '.     «  :  u  v.;  1  f.-iUer,  inpr-oss). 
t 'any  battered  v;ot;en  arc  succf^ssful  caro^-r  \/oi  i"i  f.  '.•   .^'.^.  i^ite  financial  resources. 
In  ny  research,  one  v.-rman  rnl.itof)  that  ^on  i  oif'v  c^-;  I'-  i  'mt  f.  onr^uro  the  (  atter- 
inn  relationship.     Ihenovor  s^'e  fnlt  -er  )ni';l  .if  '    «ts  '-'.m-i  to  hatter  her,  shp 
nacked  up  the  children  an(i  v-errt  to  t^cir  r>0'intotf  »'Oin.    Another  wor-an  reported 
goinn  to  Europe  for  ^rveral  I'onths  to  pscane  her  husl  and's  violence,    t'any  woren 
find  temporary  hdvt»r.-,  in  rtcttpl\  orv/ith  friends.    *Ionetheless ,  havinn  financial 
resource^  di(i  no'  pri'vent  anv  of  tfese  v*rr<?n  fror-  I'pinn  Sat tc red  i^^yie  first  place. 
It  does  appear  fra*:  all  the  literature  tli»>t  poor  \.nr'pn  have  fewer  resources  \/ith 
v/hich  to  cope  with  hatterina.    It  is  alsn  atioarent  that  r»ost  wor»en  nain  their  eco- 
oQriC  uycpendcnce  thrCuoh  their^hust)and''. .    [vit  t»-nsl^*  vnnpn  who  havG  independent 
f  inane  ta^Wesoijrces  are  persiaded  to  sii«'rr  V*-  wi'-h  Mm**-  *  ,^ttprinn  nates. 

Since  early  197S,  I  h^ve  heer-  intcr-.i"  ■-.  •  f.MN'rod  v/on#^n  and  their  helpers. 
To  date  I  '   ve  documented  over  1?0  intervn-v/s  \  ith  l.-iUi-'red  \.onien ,  and  several  hundred 
others  and  their  he^fiers  in  Ipss  detail.    fKere-  is  I'urh  to  he  learned  fron  the  stories 
of/these  battered  v/onen .    Fst'Hatcs  of  denooraphic  (  .aUpr,  1*^77),  details  nf  the 
interviews  (lialker»  in  press*,  .inonstion'^ 'Sr  frjrtlmr  ri.*searcn  ^".JaUf-r,  1976)» 
debunk inq  myths  (WaU.er,  Schrpiier  and    lax.  l*"'?*),  hvpothesis  and  theory  t^uildinq 
(W«U.er»  f97Ca).  and  inpli  cations  ffr'tr^.Tfe-t  alternatives  (»aUer.  in  press:  Flax, 
1977)  fiave  previpusly  f-een  rnportcn.    Fron  f'is  research,  I  have' also  developed  a 
psycholonical  r<»tionale  fgj  v/hy  Vip  Nattered  w(i -an  becoi'p'^  a  victin,  Hav 'the  process 
of  vi ctin^za tion  further  entraps  her  resultinp  in  psyctipldqical  paralysis  to  leave 
the  r^l.ationslii p .    Thi^  nsycholonical  ratinn.ile  is  the  construct  of  learned  helpless- 
ness (Walker,  in  press).     The  maintenance  nf  violent  tch'^vior,  once  it  occurs,  also 
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bcca''ic  tJp  inipcrrttivo  quc^t'»>n  *o  V'    '■••M'.it llhilc  I  ^  nov.  it  flH  '^ot  continue 
tocause  cithop  the  ncn  or  v-or  ,r>  lilo'l  old  pjL^irir^UV.i  c  myth,  tho  specifics  of 

why  a  vonan  Stayed  in  the  rp\ t'.'"«i^ip  r.(M»'lPtj  rrsnr>nsp.    Piscovery  of  the  cycle 
theory  of  violence  cane  throuoh  •'  ''j't'in  fron  the  f.f\;>i ri ral  pvi'ience.    This  cycle 
theory  of  violence  is  discussp^        !r:        ■•rn  -hm.  f.^Uor,  In  |'rc<ys)/ 

In  my  research,  t  ^'i've  n*te"  t'tcr*  tn  Vm^  it      •  N'UeroH  v/onen  as  victims  of 
hatterinq  behavior  rathpr  t^'^^"  t^'e  canse  of  thp  vii  h-Mf .    Thr  stories  the  women  have 
toVd  make  it  inperativp  that  wp  uPderst-mH  t^^is  vi>cti<  Wt^tl^n  process  if  ve  are  to 
apnly  adpquatp  psvc»'Of.^'jr,^p'/  an^'  noun:.*'!  inr  tt-c' ni'i-K"..    -  /dn  (1''7/)  Origiially 
applied  thr  concept  of  Llarinn  tl>e  victin  to  tKoso  ox;:criuncin<i  racial  discrimination. 
In  his  book  (197f).  he  discussed  how  such  prejudicial  attitudes  affected  both  the 
perpetrator  and  vittii-  of  discrimination,    tuch  stereotypes  prevent  those  who  Hold 
them  fron  dealing  adequately  wi th  the  issues.    They  serve  to  maintain  the  status  qu£ 
and  prevent  the  kind  of  open  dialonuo  necessary  to  elii.inate  racial  prejudice.  They 
also  keep  the  victim  in  a  clearly  proscirle'J  role  buunMLMi  ly  the  stereotypical  myths 
and  allow  the  binots  to  avoid*  chanqing  their  r^rconceptH.ns. 

So  too,  for'^ll  the  woi.ien  wlio  have  leen  vicMt-*/  of  violence  conmitted  by  men 
against  then,  individually  or  collectiv^V-    Cy.  perpetuating  the  belief  that  It  is 
rational  to  blame  the  victim  for  her  abuse,  we  ultiinatply  excuse  the  men  for  the 
crime,    Society^has  permitted  such  prejudicial  myths  tp  exist  in  seven  areas  of 
violence  against  wonen,  accordino  to  research  heinq  conducted  at, the  University  of 
Colorado  by  Or.  Marqie  Leidiq.    These  s?von  areas  are:    1)  battered  women,    2)  rape, 
3)  girl  child  incest,    4)  pornography,    5)  prc^itution,    6)  sexual  harrassment  on  the 
job,  and  7)  sexual  harrassment  betv-een  clients  and  professionals  (including  doctors, 
therapists,  lawyers,  etc.).  ^ 

Blaming  the  women  for.  causing  men  to  batter  them  has  resulted  in  their  shame, 
embarrassment,  denial,  and  further  loss  of  self  esteem.    It  prevents  the  batterer  from 
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ceasing  his'vlolent  behavior  because  It  says  it  1<i  r^.'ally  the  worian'f;^  fauU ,  not  his. 
It  perpetuates  his  notion  that  he  Is  justified  in  bnatinq  her  hocauoc  she  dJU  sonic- 
thing  to  make  him  anqry.    The  fif^i  that  such  violence  Is  not  acceptable  behavior 
gets  lost  In  this. victim  precipitation  ideology.    /Although  some  have  tried  to  under- 
stand the  offenders'  behavior  hy  stud/inq  thp  pos^illy  provocative  behavior  of  the 
victim,  tills  research  merely  lead;;  up  Mind  alleys  an«^  simply  encourages  continuance 
of  such  crime  through  rational i/ation.    Such  violence  will  only  cease  when  every 
person »  man  or  woman,  stops  defensively  rational  1/1  nq  and  tioqins  to  understand  just 
how  such  acts  are  conitted  and  maintained  in  our  culture. 

From  the  beqinninn  of  riy  res<:a'*ch,  it  seeded  to  ne  that  the^e  woi^ien  were 
physically  and  psycholoqically  abused  l>y  mn  and  then  Jcept  in  their  place  Iry  a  society 
that  was  Indifferent  to  their-  pliqht.    Thus,  they  were  dnuhly  victimized  and  tlien 
blamed  for  not  endino  their  beat^r^ns.    They  are  told  they  have  Kho  freedom  to  leave 
the  violent  situation,  yet  are  blarted  for  th»^  destr;iCtion  of  their  family  11fe.  They 
are  free  to  live  alone,  yet  cannot  expect,  tn  earn  equal  pay  for  equal  work.    They  are 
told  to  express  their  feelinqs,  yet  when  they  o*vr^:^%  ^r.r]f}\\  they  are  beaten.  They 
know  they  have  the  same  inalienable  right  to  the  i>ursijit  of  ii^dfvidual  h.i{)i>1noss  as 
do  men,  but  they  nnjst  nake  sure  their  men's  and  children's  rinhts  arc  met  first.  They 
are  blamed  for  not  seeking  help  to  end  their  aiiusp,  /ft  i-hr^n  they  do,  they  are  told  to 
go  home  and  stop  their  own  inappropriate  boh  a  vi  or  ^ihio  cau^jcs  tleir  riPT  re  hurt  them. 
Not  only  are  they  re'c>poris1blf-  ^or  their  ov/n  beatings,  they  must  '^Iso  assume  rpspon* 
Sibil  ity  for  their  batterer's  mental  he^U^  .    If  they  '.rr<>  only  better,  the  litany 
goes,  they  woulc  find  a  way  to  prevertt  their  ovm  vi ctlif^l ration.    Thus,  the  need  to 
uniVyrst^nd  the        research  that  is  co'iinq  out  it  essential  and  beqinning  to  develop 
psychological  trcatJnent  procedures  for  such  bati^red  woner  and  their  spouses  and 
children. 

As  I  bcgof]  to  'nterview  batter^-d  wo<)cnt  *  roted  hew  deeply  affect'^d  they  were 
by  their  ov/n  Inability  to  meet  the  expectatl-^n  that  Lhpy  were  t&  blame  for  what  was 
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loss  of  self  esteen  v/hich  harl  hcpn  ilrpady  Invr-rf^d  l»/  t^nir  oxprricncps.    It  help'Ml 
immobi'*ize  ther»  into' inaction »  rdt'^er  t':-vi  V'ci-  on  t(i  c'inns»»  pffnctivn  rprodlrs. 

The  questir^n, /'Why  did  battered  v.^ni»t       ,jin  in  iKpsr*  rrOtUirn«:hiQs?"  hds  heen  asked 
continually  through  al l^f  my  work.    t"\  I  rpco'jni .'e(^  thf  ?pidpi5iolo(ncal  considera- 
tions, I  realized  I  needed  to  look  'or  (>s/L'm.,(.(  i nl  ..us.^tion  rather  than  px,>l<<nation5 
of  individual  psychopatholociy.    The  learned  iielpli»ss'H'r.^  phenot.iuMon  see-'ed  to  fit 
logically.    I  was  struck  by  the  sii )i  1  ari tie^i  I  ^^o.v  in  lettered  v/ofnen's  descriptions 
as  compt^red  to  the  experir-iental  victi^i's  lutirneil  hpliilessness  reported  hy  Selininan 

Seligman  (1974)  first  hypcthesijed  ti»at  dotjs  which  wene  subjected  to  non- 
contingent  negative  reinforceimjnt  eould  learn  t>at  their  voluntary  behavior  had  no 
effect  on  crn trolling  v/hat  happened  to  then.    If  such  an  aversive  stiruilus  were 
rcprttedi  the  dog's  tnotivation  to* respond  v/ould  l)e  lesr.i  ned.    Furthennure,  even  if 
the  dog  should  later  perceive  the*  connc^ction  between  his  voluntary  response  and 
cessaiion  of  the  sh^ck',  the  motivational  deficif         r..rMin.    The  doq's  emotional') 
State  would  be  deprefised  with  anxiety  occurrinn      -i  result.    Within  the  la^seve/al 
years  the  theory  of  learned  helplessness  has  olso  ti»?t'fi  tested  with  hunian  subjects 
and  found  to  be  equally  applicatile.    It  is  6  useful  theoretical  construct  from  which 
to  und^Mtdf^. the  cognitive,  enotional  ?n(*  .otivational  deficits  so  frequently 
#    .  obs'ervad  and  ret»orted  by  battered  women.    The  psycholoqical  paralysis  that  maintains 
the  victim's  status  as  a  battpr<'()  vjonan  is  consistent  wit*i  Uie  tlieory.  Cattered 
women  can  relearn  the  response  oulinnie  cuf-tinqencles  hy  dirtrctly  experiencinq  <i  sense 
of  power  and  control  over  those  events  v/hich  are,  indeed,  under  hor  voluntary  and 
independent  controt  (Walker,  ir  press).    Probably  the  most  in-.portant  way  to  learn 
which  events  are  under  her  voluntary  and  independent  control  is  to  andly:»  what  occurs  . 
in  the  batterinn  relatinnsi  i;>.    Thus*  obtajnintj  detailed  hatttrina  histories  becomes 
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essential  in  dtyelopinq  individual  psyciiothempeutic  plans. 

Several  studies  have  pointed  to  the  qreater  likelihood  of  learned  helplessness 
developlrij  in  women  thdn  in  inen.    Padlof'  (i'^75,  in-pross)  has  drtvploped  a  mrcjure  of 
reported  symptom  of  depression  at  thr  Cr*nter  for  tp^demioloqical  Studies  (CEJ-0 
SCdIe)  at  fWMH.    Usin»}  this  sca^o,  5»^«'  coofiiW'i  t''^'  pr6vious  findinqs  of  Cove 
and  Tudor  (1973),  Chesler  (1972)  fln<J  i;thers  that  wrf  r-n  are  more  prone  to  deprd'ssion 
than  men.    This  is  especially  truf^  *or  married  v/omcn»  whether  or  nut  t^ey  work  outside 
the  holt*.   RadlOff  suggests  that  analysis      sex  role  stereotypes,  psychological 
theories  of  depression,  and  epidemlolonical  stud'os'^of  marital  status  need  to  be 
Integrated.    She  further  suggest*?'  the  applicability  of  the  learned  he^olcssness  no^l 
(Padloff,  1975^).    it  his  been  argued  that  women  are  more  susceptible  Jo  learning 
independent  response  outcome  fron  the  rewarcJs  ^rd  pjnishments  they  receive  while  being 
socialized.    It  is  also  probable  th?,t  helplessness^  is  learned  on     relative  contioui.jm. 
There  may  be  different  levels  of  learned  helplessness  that  a  \/oiiian  learns  from  the 
1ntcract1i*m  of  traditional  fenialr  role  standards  and  individual  personality  develop- 
ment.    The  male/feniale  diadic  relationship  is  prohaiOy  o  specific  area  that  is 
affected  by  this  interactive  develonnental  process,    flattered  women  see'^  to  be  most 
affected  by  feel  inns 'of  helplessness  in  their  relationship  with  men.    This  is  true 
for  battered  v/omen  v/ho  rot  only  aro  housewives  but  also  women  witli  responsible  jobs 
and  careers.    Mdny  are  well  educated,  ambitir>us  and  function  in  a  superior  manner  in 
high  status  positions.    However,  w^on  <t  coines  to  their  marriag»?,  or  in  other  social 
relationships  with  r.:n,  they  resort  to  traditional  firialt?  sex  role  stereotyped 
behavior.    They  typically  defer  to  thp  '«en  to  rake  docisions,  even  if  they  have 
manipulated  th(*  choices  behind  thf  '^conos.    Pirect  roiTiunicatirn  is  conspicuously 
absent  from  thp  battering,  relTtlors^ips  •;tiidicd  to  date. 

After  anatyzinn  the  hotten^d  women's  ve^'sions  of  their  batterino  relationships 
In  my  research  and  us  inn  snrnp  h,ittprorS  ar*l  others  involved  in  working  y:\t^  such 
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violence  lor  conparKon-. ,     cycU'  l- r'.  i  y  <'  '..V'rii'    o*.  Lcti   r..ol(U'  .    '  t^'.t  *»' 
ti'dn  constdPt  or  rdiulor:  occurroiices  of  loltorlfuu  Vn-ra  is  a  definite  cycle  \'hich  is 
reported  over  a  period  of  tine.    T'lis  cycle  aj)p(»<ir^  to  have  than*  distinct  phases 
which  vary  in  t.me  and  intensity  bot'-.  within  the  ^a;.e  couple  and  letween  different 
coyples.    The  three  phases  are,  the  tension  building  phase,  the  explosion  or  acute 
battering  Incident,  and  the  calm,  lovinq  »';splte.    So  far  it  has  been  difficult  to 
discern  how  long  a  couple  will  renain  in  any  one  pha^e,    Predictim  the  lenqUVof 
any  one  cycle  is  also  not  yet  possible.    Ther;-!  is  evidence  that  situational  events 
can  influence  the  timing.    Relationships  that  have  lasted  20  or  nore  years  indicate 
several  different  cycle  patterns  cor^tespondinq  to  different  stages  of  life.  For 
example,  the  cycle  seems  to  be  sfiorterVand  more  Intense  when  there  are  young  children 
and  tecsnaged  children  present  at  home.    After  children  have  left,  the  cycle  tend^  to 
be  longer^  Staying  in. phase  1»  or  the  ten*s1on  building  phase  of  tlie  cycle,  is  also 
rore  frequent  when  there  is  another  person  who  lives  in  the  hone,  besides  the  coqple. 
There  Is  also  some  evidence  that  interventions  are  more  successful  if  they  occi.'r  at 
one  phase Vather  than  another.    Intervening  in  phase  two  or  the  acute  battering 
incident  ^ften  brings  about  injuries  to  the  liclfwr.    The  available  data  are  still  too 
limited  to  make  any  conclusions,  but  tre.ids  sugges^the  desirabi li ty  of  furtb 
investigation  which  will  be  funded  by  Nlfll  beqinninqSwi  inr*^g>  107G  (Walkeij.  1976b). 

Phase  one,  or  the  tension  building  Phase,  is  described  as  the  one  In  wJiich 
the  tension  begins  to  rise  and  the  woman  can  sense  the  man  becor-ing  sonewhat^edgy 
and  more  prone  to  react  negatively  to  frustrations.    There  can  be  little  episodes  of 
violence  which  are  quick'y  covered.    He  t'ay  begin  'to  lash  out  at  her  for  some  real 
or  imagined  wrongdoing  and  quicidy  apnlogizc  or  become  docile  again.    Many  wooien 
havr  ;.:.'^ed  to  catch  these  little  outbursts  and  atter.pt  to  calm  down  the  batterer 
th-K-igh  the  use  of  techniques  that  have  had  prcvim/* ^success.    She  nay  becone 
nurturim.  compliant  and  anticipatf!  his  every  whim,  or,  she  nay  stay  out  of  his  way. 
She  lets  the  batterer  knav  she  accepts  his  ahusivenos^  as  lei^i tinatoly  directed 
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towards  her.   She  believes  thdt  what  she  does  will  prevent  his  «nger  from  escalating. 
If  she  does  her  job  well,  then  the  Incident  will  be  over;  If  he  explodes,  then  she 
assumes  the  guilt.   In  order  for  her  to  maintain  this  role,  the  battered  woman  must 
not  perwU  herself  to  get  anriry  with  the  batterer.    She  denies  her  anger  at  unjustly 
being  psychologically  or  physically  aojsed.   She  reasons  that  perhaps  she  did 
deserve  the  abuse. and  often  Identifies  with  her  aggressor's  faulty  reasoning.  And 
this  works  for  awhile  to  postpone  the  second  phase  or  acute  battering  Incident. 

Women  wtio  have  been  battered  over  a  period  of  time  know  that  these  ninor 
battering  incidents  will  get  worse.   However,  to  help  themselves  cope,  they  deny  this 
knowledge.    They  also  deny  their  terror  of  the  Inevitable  second  phase  by  attempting 
to  beVl^ye  that  they  have  sonie  control  over  their  batterer's  behavior.    During  the 
Initial  stages  of  this  first  phase,  they  do  Indeed  have  some  limited  control.   As  the 
tension  builds,  they  rapidly  lose  this  control.    Each  time  a  minor  battering  Incident 
occurs,  there  are  residual  tension  building  effects.   Her  anger  steadily  Increases 
even  though  she  may  not  recognize  or  exjiress  It.    He  Is  aware  of  the  Inappropriateness 
of  his  behavior  even  If  he  dqes  not  acknov/ledge  It.    He  becomes  more  fearful  that  she 
may  leave  him  wMch  Is  reinforced  by  her  further  withdrawal  from  him  In  the  hope  of 
not  setting  Off  the  Impending  explosion.    He  becomes  more  oppressive,  jealous,  and 
possessive  In  tlie  hope  that  his  brutality  and  threats  will  keep  her  captive.  Often 
It  does. 

As  the  batterer  and  battered  woman  sense  the  escalating  tension.  It  becorcs 
more  difficult  for  their  coping  nechanlsms  to  continue  to  work.    Each  becones  more 
frantic.    The  nan  Increases  his  possessive  sr^^otherlng  and  brutality.  Psychological 
Irnnll iatlon  becomes  more  barbed  and  batter^no  incidents  become  More  frequent  and 
last  longer.   The  tattered  woman  Is  unable  to  restore  the  equilibrium.    She  is  less 
■  able  to  psychologically  defend  against  the  pain  and  hurt.    The  psychological  torture 
Is  reportedly  the  pwst  difficult  for  her  to  handle.    She  usually  withdraws  further 
from  him  which  causes  him  to  move  tnore  opprfS*iively  tov/ards  her.    The rx?  Is  a  point 
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towards  the  end  of  this  tension  building  phase  where  the  process  ceases  to  respond 
to  any  controls.   Once  this  point  of  Inevitability  Is  reached,  the  next  phase,  the 
acute  battering  Incident,  wllj  occur.   Sanctlmes  the  battered  woman  cannot  bear  -'le 
tenllon  any  longer.    She  knows  the  explosion  Is  Inevitable  but  does  not  know  how  or 
when  It  will  occur.    These  women  will  often  provoke  an  Incident.    They  do  not  do  It 
In  order  to  be  hurt.    Rcther,  they  know  they  will  be  abused  no  matter  what  and  would 
prefer  to  get  the  Incident  over  with.   Somehow,  these  few  women  reason.  If  they  can 
name  the  t1n«  and  place  of  the  explosion,  they  still  will  have  retained  some 
control.   They  also  know  that  once  phase  two  Is  over,  the  batterer  will  move  Into  the 
third  ph#»e  of  calm,  Icving  behavior.   Thus,  their  reward  Is  not  the  beating  as  the 
maiochlitic  inyth  would  have  It,  but  rather  a  kind,  loving  husband  for  even  a  short 
period  of  time. 

Owrlng  phase  two,  the  batterer  fully  accepts  the  fact  that  his  rage  Is  out  of 

control.    The  batter ing*behav lor  In  phase  one  Is  usually  mc^ed  out.    The  battering 

Incident  In  phase  two  may  start  out  with  the  man  Justifying  his  behavior  to  himself; 

.  however.  It  usually  eT>jJs  with  his  not  understanding  wtiat  has  happened.    In  his  blind 

rage,  he  usually  starts  out  wanting  to  teach  her  a  lesson  and  doesn't  want  to  Inflict 

any  particular  Injury  on  her.   He  stQps  only  when  he  feels  she  has  learned  her  lesson. 

Host  victims  report  that  to  fight  back  In  the  phase  two  Inclj^jnt  Is  only  to  Invite 

more  serious  violence.    Many  women,  however,  have  been  darning  up  their  anger  In 

phase  one  and  they  only  feel  safe  letting  It  out  during  t^e  second  p^ase.    They  know 

they  will  be  beaten  anyway.    Ihe  women  describe  the  violence  that  occurs  during  this 

period  with  great  detail,  almost  as  If  th£?y  are  disassociated  '.om  what  is  happening 

to  their  bodies.   The  b3tter?»r .  ■  ynnU  dtscrlbe  the  detal  Is  very  well  at  ^11;  rather, 

they  desc5;ibe  what  the  worian   \.\      ^ead  up  .10  their  ^oslng  control.    Again,  tftfe 

batterer  pV,.t ^  jrespoiTs  Ibl  1  i t>  *  *  iM?-  ^ncldort  upon  the  woman 
I      P  y.* 

P.  -  two'ls 'the  mo->t  vi  >'-  ''^  nf  the  cycle.    It  Is  also  the  shortest.  There 
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Is  a  high  incldr^rce  of  police  fatalities  v/hen  intervf?n1nq  at  this  tlrio.    So  too 
for  therapists.    It  Is  Irijportant  to  acknowledge  the  self-propelling  nature  of  the 
violence  during  this  phase  v/hen  helpers  try  to  intervene.    Since  the  wcxnen  report 
th.lt  only  the  batterer  can  tnu  this  phase,  the  most  important  need  they  have  is  to 
find  a  safe  place  to  hide  from  Mm.    \(hy  he  stops  is  still  unclear.    Perhaps  he 
becomes  exhausted.    Battered  women  describe  incidents  which  have  no  ground  In  reason. 
It  is  not  uncowion  for  the  batterer  to  wake  the  v/onan  from  a  deep  sleep  to  begin  his 
assault.    Although  rK>st  were  severely  beaten  by  the  timu*  phase  two  was  over,  they  ■ 
are  uoa^lly  grateful  for  its  end.    They  consider  thenselves  lucky  it  was  not  worse, 


no  matter  how  strlous  their  injuries.  .They  often  deny  the  seriousness  of  their 
Injuries  and  refuse  to  seek  Immediate  medical  treatment.    Sometimes  this  is  done  to 
appease  the  batterer  and  lo  make  certain  phase  two  is  really  finished  and  , not  just 
tenporarlly  halted. 

The  endlmj  of  phase  two  and  movement  into  phase  three  1s  welcomed  by  both 
parties.   Just  as  brutality  is  associated  with  phase  two,  the  third  phase  is  charac- 
terized by  extremely  loving,  kind  and  contrite  hehavior.    It  is  during  .this  third 
p;.ase  of  the  cycle  that  the  battered  woman's  vi ctini nation  hecomes  completed.    Her  man 
Is  genuinely  sorry  for  what  he  has  done,  even  if  he  does  not  overtly  tell  her  so,"and 
tr.es  with  the  same  sens  of  nverkill  soen  in  the  previous  phases,  to  rrake  it  up  to  her. 
IMs  v/orst  fear  is  f'at  she  will  leave  hir  ant'  he  is  clian  in*,  enougii  to  atte  -pt  ovory- 
titlnq  to  nako  sure  thai  this  doesi-'t  hap^ten.    I'e  Lolieves  he  car.  control  fiiiiSelf  and 
-hat  he  never  again  will  hurt  this  v/onan  v/f  or'  le  loves,    lie  i.ianages  to  convince  all 
concerned  that  this  tine  he  really  i.ieans  it*--  he  will  give  up  dri^nking,  dati  ig  other 
women,  visiting  his  mother,  reducing  tl-.u  wu reload  on  tho  job,  or  \;hjtever  else  affects 
his  internal  anxiety  state.*  His  sincerity  is  believable. 

The  battered  wotian  wants  to  believe  that  she  will  no  longer  have  to  suffer 
abuse.    His  reasonableness  supports  her  belief  that  he  really  can  change,  as  d'^es  his 
loving  behavior  during  this  phase.    She  convinces  herself  that  he  can  do  what  he  says 


he?wanU  to  do.    It  Is  during  ph^se  tliree  that  the  wot;an  gets  a  glimpse  of  her 
original  dre«n  of  just  how  wonderful  love  can  be.    This  Is  her  reinforcement  for  stay- 
ing In  the  relationship.    The  tr^ltlo/ial  notion  that  people  who  really  love  each 
other  will  overcome  all  kinds  of  odds  against  them  prevails.    She  chooses  to  believe 
thatjhe  behavior  she  sees  during  p+^as6  three  signifies  what  her  man  really  Is  like. 
?he  Identifies  the  "good"  side  of  this  dual  personality  with  the  man  she  loves.  The 
"bad"  or  brutal  side  wit!  disappear,  she  hopes. 

Since  alnost»«li  of  the  rewards  of  being  married  or  couplet!  occur  during  phase 
thrce^orvthc  woman,  this  Is  the  time  that  Is  most  difficult  for  her  to  make  a  decision 
to  end  the  relationship.    It  is  also  the  tine  during  which  helpers  usually  see  her. 
This  is  especially  true  for  crisis  intervention.   When  she  resists  leaving  the  marriage 
and  pleads  that  she  really  loves  him.  she  bases  her  reference  to  the  current  loving 
phase,  rather  than  to  the  previously  painful  phases.    She  hopes  that  if  the  other  two 
cycles  can  be  elimtTnTted,  the  battering  behavior  will  cease  and  her  idealized  rela- 
tionship will /wglcally  reinain.    If  she  has  already  been  through  several  cycles 
previously,  the  notion  she  has  traded  her  psychological  and  physical  safety,  and  maybe 
that  of  her  children,  for  this  tenpor^ry  drean  state  adds  to  her  own  self  hatred  and 
embarrassment.    Her  self  image  wltlj/s  as  she  copes  with  the  av/areness  that  she  is 
selling  herself  for  the  few  moments  of  phase  three  kind  of  lovinn.    She,  in  effect, 
sees  herself  as  an  accomplice  to  her  own  battering.    The  length  of  tine  this  phase 
lasts  Is  not  yet  known.    It  seems  as  if  It  is  lonqer-than  phase  two  yet  shorter  than 
phase  one.    In  son«  cases  It  is  so  brief  that  it  almost  defies  detectlOQ^    There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  dlstt^^ct  end  to  tMs  phase,  and  before  they  know  it,  the  minor 
battering  Incidents  and  tensions  uegin  to  bulla  again  and  the  cycle  begins  anew.  ^ 

The  implications  for  treatment  alternatives  for  battered  wofr«n  and  their 
famUies  are  profound  when  social  learning  theories  are  adopted  as  psychological 
constructs.    Both  the  learned  helplessness  theory  and  the  cycle  t^ory  of  violence 
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ASSiwe  social  leamlnn  constructs  as  their  underlylnn  theories.    In  desinnlna 
psychotherapy  and  counsel Inq  pronnins»  behavioral  and  connitlvc  chanoos  are 
encouraged,  while  notlvatlon  and  onotlon  are  expected  to  follo\/.  Safety 
becomes  the,ntitnbcr  one  priority.    Killino  and  beino  killed  are  real  possibilities. 
Good  psychological  Intervention,  however,  can  nake  a  difference. 

The  research  that  I  have  conducted  has  Isolated  sone  conrion  character- 
istics of  battered  ww-en  and.  their  offnnders.    The  _i^ttorod_wo^^ian^J^^ 
cownonly:       ,  ^ 

1 )  Has  low  sel f  esteem. 

2)  Believes  all  the  myths  about  batterim  relationships. 

3)  Is  a  traditionalist  at  home  with  stron.a  beliefs  in  fanily  unit 
and  the  proscribed  feuinine  sex  role  stereotype. 

4)  Accepts  rfisponsibility  for  her  batterer's  actions. 

5)  Suffers  from  guilt  yet  denies  the  terror  anc^anner  she  feels. 

6)  Presents  a  passive  face  to  U*e  world  but  has  strength  to  manipulate  ^ 
her  environTCnt  to  sometimes  prevent  further  violence. 

7)  lias  severe  stress  reactions  with  psychopJ-ysiolonical  complaints. 

8)  i;ses  sex  as  a  vfoy  to  estal  lish  intir.acy. 

9)  Believes  that  no  ore  will  be  aMo  to  help  W^r  resolve  her 
prodlcanent  except  herself. 

The  batterer^    accordinn  to  the  yotion  in  the  _Sdr^le  wiKJnly : 

1 )  Has  low  self  esteen . 

2)  lielieves  all  the  nytbs  about  battLTinti  relationships. 

3)  Is  a  traditionalist  beliovinn  in  tialc  supretiacy  and  t)ie  ster^-otyped 
masculine  sex  role  in  the  fai'lly. 

4)  Blares  others  for  bis, actions. 
0)    Is  patholoqical ly  jealous. 

N 
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6)  Presents  a  dual  personality.  \ 

7)  Has  severe  stress  reaction,  during  v/fvich  he'^us«f^dr inking  and 


wife  battering  to  cope. 

0)   Uses  sex  as  an  act  of  aQoression.  frequently  to  enhance  self  esteem 

in  view  of  wanino  virility.    He  nay  be  bisexual. 

9)    Does  not  believe  his  violent  behavior  s^iould  have  negative  consequences. 

Battered  women  report  that  they  typically  do  not  cone  from  violent  homes. 

Rather  they  report  being  treated  as  "daddy's  little  girl"  in  the  typical  feminjnd 

sex  role  stereotype.    Batterers,  on  the  other  hand,  frequently  come  fronj  homes  that 

t 

are  described  as  being  abusive.   Many  of  the  batterers  saw  their  fathers  beat  their 
mothers.    Others  were  beaten  themse^lves.    In  those  homes  where  overt  violence  was  not 
reported,  a  general  lack  of  respect  for  women  and  children  was  evident.  Emotional 
deprivation  was  often  experienced  by  these  men.    These  ""eports  Support  the  notion  of  a 
generational  cycle  theory  that  is  so  popular  in  our  child  abuse  literature  today. 
This  means  that  those  people  v/ho  were  abused,  or  witnussed  abuse,  as  children  will 
have  a  greater  likelihood  to  rirow  up  to  le  tonor row's  oi  users. 

The  women  also  report  that  their  t-atteritb  ha/c  unusual  relationshipywi  th 
their  mothers .    It  is  often  characteri^p-i  as  an  a:.il'»v<ilont  love/hate  rej^onship. 
Thb  batterer's  mother  secrts  to  havr*  an  unus^ial  amount  of  control  over  Ms  behavior; 
yet,  he  will  often  abuse  her  too.    In  fact*  nany  worien  reiiort  that  acute  battering 
incidents  are  triggered  by  a  visit  to  the  t-atterer's  rother.    Many  battered  women 
report  after  an  acute  batterino  Incident,  that  they  will  no  to  the  batterer's  mother 
for  assistance.    Included  in  this  study  are  several  rcfiorts  from  wonen  who  were 
battered  by  their  teendqed  sons.    I  ari  acutely  aware  of  the  dan^ge  that  psychology 
has  done  to  c?st  mothers  in  a  ne'i'itive  light  for  being  responsible  for  the  enotlonal 
ills  of  their  children.    Yet  we  iwst  look  carefully  at  the  role  of  the  batterer's 
mother  in  this  problen.    Mso,  we  must  look  n  the  role  of  t^e  liatterer's  fa^  er  and 
the  father/son  relationship. 


,\ 

Psychological  distress  symptoms  were  often  reported  in  batterers,  particu- 
larly prior  to  an  acute  batttring  incident.   Alcohol  and  other  drugs  were  often  said 
to  calm  his  nervousness.   AUhW^H^ny  of  the  men  seemed  to  have  a  need  for  alcohol, 
few  of  them  were  reported  addicted  to  other  druns.    In  tiiose  several  cases,  the  men 
were  reported  to  have  becotnc  addicted  to  hard  drugs  v/hile  in  the  military,  particularly 
while  serving  In  Viet  Nam. 

Personality  disorders  were  frequently  mentioned  by  the  y/onjen.    They  said 
|he1r  batterers  had  histories  of  being  loners  and  not  really  socially  Involved  with 
others  except  on  a  superficial  level.    The  nen  v/ere  constantly  accomplishing  feats 
that  others  night  not  be  able  to  do.    They  loved  to  impress  their  women  with  such 
abilities*    These  men  are  described  by  their  battered  women  as  having  extreme 
sensitivity  to  the  nuances  in  other  people's  behavior.    They  attend  to  minimal  cues 
from  others  that  give  them  the  ability  to  predict  their  reactions  faster  than  most 
of  us  cift.    Thus,  they  are  helping  their  wonen  .to  deal  with  others  in  their  world 
when  they  share  their  usually  accurate  predictions  of  others'  behavior.    When  thjse 
men  dcconvensate'^'Qnder  stress,  this  sensitivity  f  c conges  paranoid  in  nature.  They 
arc  ever  vigilant  In  guarding  off  potential  hostile  attacks.    This  is  useful  behavior 
'    for  the  battered  women  in  thct  they  ton  '  to  \e  riuch  more  gullible  and  trustirn  of 
others.    Much  of  this  seemingly  snlf  protective  hehavior  becones  homicidal  and 
suicidal  when  the  violence  escalates  beyond  the  batterer's  control. 

Many  of  the  battered  women  suggested  a  relationship  betv/een  neurological  dis- 
orders and  violence.    They  frit  th(?ir  hws^an      violci.t  :  3'*avior  ripprcximai.cc:  so.to 
kind  of  brain  seizure.    Tl  :>  lost  cu  ron  «Ji^^ordLT  discusseu  \.as  psychoi.otor  epilepsy. 
Sor.ictiiiies  an  aura  or  feeling  of  irpL-ndinti  attacl.  is  'idontlfyable  bi't  usually  the 
prjjcipitation  is  unknown,    dedication  f.iay  he  useful  in  controlling  onset  and  fre- 
quency of  such  attacks,  althougli  a  cure  has  not  been  fojnd.    neurologists  are  studying 
the  relationship  of  such  brain  diseds^s  and  violence.    It  Is  interesting  though,  that 
only  men  would  be  afflicted,  leadinn  i^c  to  sp'jculate  that  if  any  relationships  are 
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found,  tlu^y  will  only  be  in  specific  cases  hk,  riot  Qonerallzablc  to  all  batterers. 
Further  support  for  neuroloiir.il  or  blood  chettlstry  changes  In  batterers  Is  found  In 
the  geriatric  population.    Older  women  report  dranatlc  changes.  In  their  husbands' 
behavior  as  they  age.    Senility  or  hardenim^  of  tho  arteries  can  cause  previously 
nonviolent  ncn  to  begin  to  abuse  their  w'.vcs.    Oio  H'".  year  old  wonan  told  of  her 
70  year  old  husband's  attacking  her  with  his  cane.    Other  stories  Indicate  the  cruel 
turn  of  fate  that  can  happen  to  a  woman  who  hai  (i^^oted  her  life  to  pleasing  her 
husband  only  to  find  that  his  aging  brings  with  it  organic  braiu  syndromes  that  can 
cause   violent  abuse.  ^ 

Battered  women  and  their  families  have  trdditional ly  sought  the  services  of 
psychotherapists  in  this  country.    As  is  true  for  other  helpers,  professional  psycho- 
therapists, including  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  social  workers,  and  psychiatric 
nurses  have  been  inadequate  in  helping  th<!  hattorcd  wo<'.en.    The  women  who  were  inter- 
viewed   report  that  most  therapists  refuse,  .:irectly  or  indirectly    (usually  by 
omission),  to  deal  specifically  vnth  acute  i^aUorinr.        lonts.    Instead,  they 
'concentrate  on  psycholoniral  consrquoncci.  t.hn*  '  ^i^h  -f.  •  ■.  nts  produce.    It*is  to  be 
expected  that  women  v-zho  have  bmi  ab»ise(i  n.-.i -.■.i  ..y  r-]  \  have  enough  psychological 
syfiptoms  to  keop  a  t?;erapist  M^sy,    'Ur    ;    ■  hot hi;rt^.usts •  interviewed  have  adnittcd 
•noVre'anzing  that  their  client   v.r^--:  i.cing  |. rurally  N.^tm  over  long  periods  of  time. 
Such  failure  to  identify  t-o.Ui;r»-fJ  v.omef  t-ocorvf.  evcri  \rv.\L  frequent  when  the  results 
of  the  violence  have  not      ■  si  vf-ro.    ^-.yc^oti.-rapiiit.i,  have  born  trained  to  believe 
that  victifrts  of  ton  provoke  thMt  .r.'..vj  •..    '^'-.'-^r.'  N.'.s  t!-.«f.  bpon  more  true  than  In  ^ 
dealing  with  the  psycnolcnu-jl  oftonM'.'       •  i  ler.t  crit.^s  anal  nst  woe  en.  Psycho- 
therapists, oftcp  U  .r.vcrtcr.ly.  ''r^.e        '  i  •  V  r,  viaitin''.  self  tsteen  by 
joining  in  the  consp^rucy  of  i"         nrcMic  int.tering  incidents  and  by  concentrating 
on  women's  provotdtl/o  natur^  ■./►.ft,  suc^   m-.  I  'mt.s  are  revealed  in  therapy  sessions. 
It  is'no  wonricc.  then../h.^  ".01.1  of                    worsen  interviewiid  folt  psychothera- 
poutir  IntcrvDntlrr  \      t.i  t  usi^ful  'jf  ^' 
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Battered  women  have  rolatpi  stories  of  boinn  treated  as  thou<)h  Uipy  were 
engaged  In  "crazy"  behavior.    They  told  of  seeking  psychotherapy  for  their  batterers 
only  to  be  told  It  v/as  tiielr  prohlcn.    f'any  \/oi'H?n  In  the  sarple  \/cre  Involuntarily 
Institutionalized.    Others  spoke  of  volint.irily  seeking  ariMsslon  Into  a  mental 
hospital  In  order  to  escape  temporarily  fron  the  battering  situation.    In  several 
cases  the  wonien  were  given  so  many  sbocV  treatrients  tbat  their  memorys  v/ere  Impaired 
permanently.    Other  wonen  were  diagnosed  as  paranoid  schizophrenic,  evidenced  by  their  ^ 
suspiciousness  and  lack  of  trust  of  people  they  fear^od  might  say  the  wrong  thing  to 
their  batterers.    In  a  paranoid  way,  they  concealed  their  actions,  v/rote  and  stashed 
away  secret  messages  on  tiny  pieces  of  paper,  and  they  constantly  worried  about 
manipulating  other  people's  behavior  so  as  not  to  upset  the  batterer.    Rarely  do  these 
wonen  .report  that  they  discussed  the  fact  that  they  v/pre  being  brutally  l^eaten  at 
home.    In  those  cases  where  tho  wonen  report  that  Mattering  behavior  became  a  topic 
of  discussion  In  their  treatment,  the  purpose  was  alv/ays  ♦o  discover  what  they  were 
doing  to  provoke  this  kind  of  abuse.    The  assumption  v/as  alv/ays  that  the  wonan.  needed 
to  he  beaten  In  order  to  expiate  hor  alleged  sins,    others  In  the  sample  reported  being 
treated  for  serious  depression,  v/hich  no  doubt  served  to  protect  tSeii  froi.i  tbc  constant 
level  of  stress  in  their  unpredictable  lives,    for  too  nany  wonien  their  justified  and 
perhaps  motivating  anger  was  itiellajod  by  indiscriminate  use  of  tranquilizers.  The 
acute  stress  reaction  these  battered  worsen  were  experiencinc  was  instead  diagnosed  as 
more  serious  emotional  disturbances.    This  probably  occurred  because  the  env^ romicntal 
situation  was  not  .considered  seriously  enougli  by  tliose  psychotherapists  providing 
treatment. 

Many  battered  wonten'b  coping  technigues,  learned  to  protect  them  from  further 
v-iolence.  had  been  viewed  as  evidence  of  severe  intrapsychic  personality  disorders. 
These  women  suffered  frofa  si tuational ly  imposed  emotional  problems  due  to  their 
victimization.    They  do  not  choose  to  be  battered  because  of  sme  personality  defects, 
buc  they  develop  behavioral  disturbances  because  they  live  in  violence.    My  proposal 
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for  further  systematic  research  into  \  <nxco^..  vniuen's  MtTsni  al  Uios  v:i11  in  funded 
by  the  national  Institute  of  rental  Moalth  u^  1078.    The  noal  of  this  project  will 
be  an  assessment  of  both  the  strunqtl  s  ci.mI  ^he  wn<U-.nesses  in  I  attnrrd  xmv^n  as 
compared  to  women  who  have  not    livfi  in  vM>lencp.    Such  data,  hopefully  win  end 
thenyths  and  tnlslnfon.iatlon  that  hav(-  -.uUcd  sone  psychotherapists'  attitudes. 

Soi-e  psychotherapists,  hov/over,  have  lenim  tn  '.(.rk  vit>.  latt^rp.j  ..,oi'vn  and  their 
families  usinq  the  new  Infon^ation  we  havf  l^enun  to  nV^er  atout  Kittcrod  v.'OJ'en.  It 
Is  because  battered  women  are  tellinn  tnnir  stnries  ar-i  are  toinn  l^elleveU  ly  cental 
health  professionals  that  pronrcss  in  t*  is  ar.ja  is  occunir^n. 

Psychotherapy  has -oenprall  v  nr.phasizP(!  tt  e  vilue  nf  keepinn  fanilies  intact 
v/t»cnever  possible.    In  workinn  with  l^attered  woren,  Knv.ever,  hrnakino  tbe  fai^lly. 
apart  »nust  be  encourancd.    The  major  difficulty  in  provMlm  psychotherapy  is  that 
nost  battered  wor.en  want  the  therapist  tn  slop  the  batterer  fmr  atusinn  then,  but 
they  do  not  want  to  break  up  the  relatinnship.    The  wot^en  are  as  dependent  upon  their 
men  as  the  nen  arc  dependent  unon  them.    Their  rel atin.-' hips  beco^-e  symt.iotic; 
neither  one  feels  as  thounh  he  or  she  can  live  otho.t  the  other.    In  a  sense,  each 
person  in  the  relationship  is  ircoi  .pleU^ .    -is  ereotrs  a  kind  of  bondinc,  between 
the  two  that  becwm  terribly  difficult  to^separatc.    Psychotherapy  rodalities  which 
strengthen  the  battered  wt^nan's  successful  cupinn  strategies  while  helpinr,  her  overcot.ie 
her  sense  of  pa/erlessness  are  effective  tedniques.    Supportive  psychotherapy  during 
the  separation  and  divorce  perind  has  proven  to  he  rost  successful.    Rarely  do  battered 
women  who  have  received  such  therapy  qet  involved  v.ith  another  tatterinn  relationship. 
Although  the  kinds  of  psychotherapy  rndalities  vary  in  techniqun  and  scope^.the  coals 
renaln  constant.    Current  beliavinr  is  thr  focus^  although  explorinn  the  r^*ts  sone- 
tines  helpful  in  interpretinn  present  prnhV-s.    It  is  important  to  clarify  the 
ambivalent  feelings  of  the  ba.ttered  wonan.    They  center  around  issues  of  love  and  hate, 
anger  and  passivity,  rane  an.'  terror,  depressinn  and  anxiety,  staying  and  leaving, 
annipotence  and  impotence,  security  and  paric.  as  veil  as  other..    A  C(>'.f-1  nation  6f 


behavioral,  Inslnht  oricntcf  fpi'lnlst  tkr.^f/  uis  provrn  to  be  the  r.osi  pffcctive 
therapeutic  approach.    Althonnh  d1ffor<^nt  therapeutic  nodalities  <^rQ  numerous,  thoso 
with  the  best  reported  success  with  tattorcfl  v.-^ron  to^l.iy  .iro  crisis  intervention. 
Individual  psychotherapy,  qroup  p<iycbot'ierrAy,  an^  in  i\  llnite'l  nur^ber  of  cases, 
couples  therapy. 

t 

1 1 .    S2ecifjc_  fcehaylor^^^^  y4^CLl?-^v1  dj-_i:isv(^ho^^^^^ 

for  women  vict  1  ns  p f _y^i pi  en c^ . 

C  r 1 5 1 s  I n  t e  rve  n  1 1 nn 

Crisis  Intervention  tec^nioue^i  ^rn  of  tor  ^r'ry  vmroriflte  for  if.tonsiv? 
therapy  after  an  «cute  batterinn  irclLlent.    .ail-.r-.N.  .ri  cr.  or  '  ^ttenii's  '•^^     :  ■  ly 
concerned  about  their  laci'  of  control  tn  virint  to  understand  anr^  cJianne  their  behavior. 
Crisis  therapy  usually  focuses  on  a  specific  critir..jl  incident.    The  noa)  is  to  teach 
the  client  how  to  resolve  possible  futnr»  cises  bv  nnplyinq  conflict  resolution 
techniques  to  tlie  present  criciic  v.+iile  molivHtion  is  still  very  ?i1nh.    This  is  the 
ofte  tutc  that  battered  woren  ar^  consistontlv  oHe  to  I'ersuade  their  rfttterers  to  con)e 
Into  psychotherapy  treatr-ent.    He  too  is  afrf»i''  nf  the  uncontrollable  rane  he  has  just 
experienced.    In  us'inq  crisis  therapy  witb  b.ntero'i  i-ocon,  it  is  important  to  Idttel 
the  '/own  battered.    The  use  of  denial  is  h  typical  copinn  nechanism  whidi  r-revcnts 
them  from  conslderinn  action.    It  is  inrortant  to  docurvnt  the  details  of  the  batterino 
incident  that  she  reports.    If  bruises  are  noted,  they  too  should  be  docjnented.    It  is 
also  helpful  to  take  Instant  colored  pictures  of  the  woran's  bruises      case  she  needs 
then  for  a  possible  court  appearance.    The  battered  \/Otiien  interviewed  stated  that  It 
bec«nie  easier  to  tell  a  crisis  worker  the  details  of  her  experience  when  thr-  worker 
asked  specific  questions  and  did  not  aopear  squeamish  when  told  of  oory  detaiU, 

In  interviewinq  the  batterer,  crisis  workers  Wt  be  sensitive  to  their  diffi- 
culty in  reportinn  the  details  of  an  acute  b.U.terinn  incident.    From  the  batterers  that 
I  have  v/orked  with,  I  have  learned  that  they  find  it  difficult  to  discuss  anything 
other  than  what  the  battered  wonan  did  to  deserve  such  a  beat<nn.    They  seem  to  need 
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to  Jus^i'fy  their  violent  hohavlor  by  concent  rat*  no  nr.  the  drti^ns  of  v:hat  led  to 
thetr  loss  of  control    Most  justify  their  violence  hy  sayinn  the  won^en  deserved  it. 
Sone  no  so  far  as  to  insist  that  they  werp  justifiec  in  thf?*r  [>r'jta1ity  because  it 
w<*3  their  role  to  teach  her  a  'es^***.    Crisis  wort,f>rs  need  tu  focus  the  batterer's 
rationalization  by  strcssinn  his  violent  lel»avinr  and  its  conscqu-^'ict*' .  Ir^iediato 
psychotherapy  techniques  should  be  used  to  teach  thp  h.ittercr  wnys  of  control!  inn  is 
anrjer. 

The  women  and  men  should  hn  seen  individuaUy  unless,  in  the  judqmftnt  of  the 
*herapl3t»  there  is  little  likelihood  of  further  latterlnn.    Ihen  sonc  tirie  in  a  joint 
therapy  seision  is  permissable.    This  rarely  is  the  case.    The  therapist  should  not 
exDCCt  much  trust  initially.    The  stories  of  the  battered  via;en  vrt>e\were  1nterv1ev;ed 
indicate  that  they  have  little  reason  to  trust  a  therapist.    At  least  two  to  three 
hours  need  to  be  ^et  aside  wheo  interviewing  a  battered  woman  on  a  crisis  intervention 
basis.    Once  they  begin  to  tell  thni.'  story,  mattered  v^opien  need  the  tii;«  to  share  It 
all.    They  havt  oftitn  held  bacV.  for  so  lonq  that  \Men  they  find  sorieone  who  is  Gen- 
uinely Interested,  they  cannot  stop  until  their  story  is  told.    This  contradicts 
previous  beliefs  that  too  much  sharinn  is  f,aid  to      discouraned  in  an  initial  session 
for  fear  the  client  mfly  t^e  unhappy  aboOt  losir.n  control.    It  Is  iwre  difficult  to  qet 
the  inan  to  talk  Initially.    For  them,  it  my  take  sevoral  se5t;1ons  b«fon'  they  wlllincily 
iiarc  their  stories.    It  is  iniportant  to  help  tf«  battered  wcnan  and  her  man  follow 
through  in  naming  chan/jes  viherever  possible.    Powver,  It  is  riore  importdnt  to  under- 
stand the  women  and  ^jccept  thei**  ant  1  valence  in  nakinn  positive  chan<?es  in  their  lives 
imediately.    Althouan  so*tie^battc»t>d  wofften  are  ready  to  utilize  cHsis  therapy  and  j^ke 
immediate  channes  in  their  lives,  nost  need  none  Thus,      crisis  intervention 

therapy,  which  is  designed  to  be  intensive  and  short  tenn  in  nature,  is  usually  only 
a  heqinning  in  the  psychotherapeutic  process  for  battered  wciiien. 

In  providinq  crisis  intervention  services  the  first  thinq  tnat  needs  to  be  done 
is  to  reconnlir  who  the  battered  wo^^an  is.    Durinn  Initial  intake,  routinely  ask  atout 


Uie  marital  cr  other  Intimate  rel<it1onsh1p.    Thnn  ask,  "'Mave  you  ever  been 
physically  or  psycho! onica i ly  batt*»'rtjd?"    If  the  answer  is  "no"  and  you  ^tlll 
suspect  she  Is  bcinq  bettered,  follow/  up  liy  esHnn,  "fMve  you  ever  felt  like  you 
might  be  battered?"  or,  "Do  you  ever  do  thinos  your  husbiind  asks  simply  because 
you  are  afraid  of  what  he  might  do  if  yo'j  refused?"    "When  was  the  annriest  you 
rcfnember  your  husband?"    "Does  your  husband  ever  accuse  you  of  playing  around  with 
other  lien?"    "What  kind  of  thinqs  do  you  rot  toll  your  husband  about  for  fear  of 
upsetting  htm?"    "What  does  he  do  if  he  is  upset  with  you?"    'Whot  do  you  do  if  you 
an?  upset  with  h1;n?"  "How  do  you  show  your  anner  towards  him?"    "Hov;  docs  he  show 
his  anqer  towards  you?"    '*Do  you  ever  feel  as  thouqh  you  have  no  privacy  frooi  your 
n-.an?'    'What  kinds  of  thinQS  do  you  Jo  just  to  iivoid  a  fight?"  etc. 

The  r.4)re  direct  you  are  in  your  questioning,  the  easier  it  beca-ies  for  the 
battered  woman  to  tell  you  about  her  abuse.    It  is  as  though  you  are  givinri  her 
permission  to  discuss  it  with  you.    Again,  do  not  accept  her  denial  toov?asily.  but 
rather,   continue  to  probe  aently  until  you  are  certain  she  is  does  not  wish  to 
discuss  it  with  you  or  she  really  is  not  beinn  lattfred  at  this  tine. 

Once  It  is  determined  t;hat  your  client  is  a  battered  wonan»  focus  on  netting 
a  history  of  the  abuse.    This  includes  the  mjmber  and  lonqth  of  cycles,  the  seriousness 
of  the  batter^'tg  incidents,  your  client's  perception  of  her  own  control  of  tie 
batterer's  •behavior.    Try  to  determine  if  th(^r*}  It  a  pattern  of  what  may  triqoer  an 
acute  bdtterinq  incident.    If  so»  can  your  cMent  identify  such  a  pattern?    Does  your 
client  have  a  way  of  copim  with  the  ^t-use?   Has  she  threatened  or  actually  separated 
from  her  nan?    It  is  important  to  get  the  details  of  two  or  three  acute  batUiring 
tncidcnts.    I  usually  ask  for  the  most  recent  acute  battering  incident,  the  most 
typical  battering  incident  the  worran  can  report,  and  an  early  batterir.g  incident.  This 
alves  the  therapist  a  better  idea  of  how  the  bsttcriny  behavior  has  progressed  or 
changed  over  tin*.    Try  to  helD  the  client  separate  out  what  she  may  have  legitimately 
don«  to  incite  the  batterer  and  what  is  clearly  his  rcspgnsibil ity.    This  must  be  done 
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in  a  non-judqn«ntal  manner.  Ascertain  wtiav  her  resource^i  and  sHlls  are  for  coping 
with  another  acute  battering  InclcJent.  Where  In  the  cycle  does  she  see  their  rela- 
tionship now? 

To  what  detail  Is  the  client  anqry?   Does  she  recognize  her  anger?   Jtow  and 
v/hen  does  she  use  denial?   How  quilty  Is  !»he?   H0¥/  omnipotent  Is  the  batterer  to  her? 
How  dependent  Is  she  on  the  batterer?   Try  to  deterr.ilne  whether  this  dependence  Is 
psychological  or  economic,  and  what  her  resources  are  for  llvinq  independently.  Uhat 
Is  the  risk  to  the  client  in  contlnuinn  visits  to  a  therapist?    How  can  you  ninlmUe 
the  risk  for  her?   You  m^y  need  to  set  up  different  kinds  of  procedures  for  this 
wonan.    For  exanple^  one  battered  wanan  whom  I  sav/  in  therapy  needed  flexible 
appointment  tinws  so  that  no  one  would  question  the  reoularity  of  her  cominn  and 
qoinq.    Another  woman  needed  a  steady,  fixed  time  that  she  could  carcel  if  a  problem 
in  her  getting  out  of  her  house  arose.    Therapists  must  he  much  nore  tolerant  of  such 
emergencies  when  treating  battered  women.    Pa>'ment  procedures  and  telephone  ca.Us  also 
need  to  be  set  up  in  at*  <nce  so  as  not  to  Jeopardize  the  battered  woman's  safety. 

Determine  whether  or  not  your  client  wants  to  leave  this' relationship  now. 
Oetermine  the  degree  of  antiivalence  she  has  if  you  can.    Explore  her  fantasies  of  what 
it  would  be  like  to  live  alone.    Give  her  telephone  numbers  of  appropriate  resources 
!^in  case  she  has  an  emergency.    Run  through  a  rehearsal  with  her  of  hoM  to  make  contact 
w»ith  these  agencies.    Begin  planninq  short  tern  and  long  term  goal  setting  together. 
It  Is  important  to  help  the  battered  woman  follow  through  wherever  possible  but  also 
to  understand  «rd  accept  her  ambivalence  in  makina  positive  changes  In  her  ife. 
Although  some  battered  women  are  ready  to  utilize  crisis  therapy.  iH»st  need  more  time. 

It  Is  also  important  to  discuss  the  kind  of  record  kcepino  that  is  imperative 
wh«n  workiny  with  battered  women  and  their  ^aHMes  in  a  crisis  intervention  modality 
or  other  therapeutic  styles.    ThU  is  necessary  because  of  the  possibility  of  legal 
action  In  these  cases.    Needless  to  say,  confidential      is  absolutely  essential  In 
working  with  such  cases.    It  cannot  be  assumed  that  such  confidentiality  will  norwHy 


be  attendod  to.    Patl'or,  d  viollant  iinnrooch  i<.  pssptUl^l  or  tho  ixirt  of  thp  tf'erHpist. 

It  Is  uscfu"/  to  deslqn  a  facn  ohcct  to      placod  in  rocord*;  of  identified  or 
SuSpectPd  battered  wonnn  clients  and  their  fanily  n-erbor^.    Include  a  history  of 
actual  or  suspected  abuse.    Got  tHp  details  of  thn  ^st  recent  acute  batterint-  inci- 
dent in  addition  to  other  incidents.    If  t^e  di'^nt  has  shown  up  with  bruises,  enter 
that  in  the  record  and  get  color  photographs  if  at  all  possible.    Verbally  describe 
her   physical  and  emotional  state  in  clear,  conciso,  anr!  vivid  terms  that  4  jury  would 
understand.    Do  not  record  her  statencnts  of  nuilt  unl'>ss  you  can  detemino  that  she 
was,  in  fact,  responsible  tor  the  incident  and  not  actim  in  response  to  hii  brutality. 
Most  battered  women  are  confused  about  what  role  they  play  in  percipi tatinq  the 
attack.    It  is  useful  to  clarify  this  beforp  writinq  it  in  a  record.    If  she  describes 
futile  attempts  at  self  deferso,  include  these  rcnarks.    These  can  be  important 
leqally  in  order  to  establish  that  the  usual  means,  of  self  defense  do  not  brinn  about 
a  cessation  of  battering. 

Give  your  expert  opinion  of  tht^  potential  lethality  in  this  relationship. 
State  clearly  that  you  believe  this  to  he  a  battorcd  wcr^an.    Do  not  keep  working  notes 
in  the  records  if  they  could  bo  danaginq  lenally.    f'ynotheses  and  suspicions  belong 
someplace  else,  not  in  the  official  record.    All  records  nepd  to  be  examined  for 
potential  mls^ntprpretation  and  possible  harm  to  clients.    If  your  client  is  the 
batterer,  put  such  infonnation  in  the  record  that  could  be  helpful  to  an  attorney  that 
could  Indicate  his  psychological  distress.    If  you  suspect  he  may  ham  his  woman,  doc- 
uwnt  your  opinion  and  v-arninqs  to  all  parties  concerned.    Ciear,  concise,  and  care- 
fully written  records  can  tnake  the  difference  for  your  client  if  he  or  she  becomes  a 
defendant  in  a  court  case.    It  is  important  that  all  t -erapists  and  counselors  accept 
\^   the  responsibility  that  they  may  need  to  testify  in  order  to  help  thrir  client  become 

\  f ree  from  a  violent  relationship. 

\ 
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Indivldmj  Psy chQ.therapy 

Most  women  seek  a  therapist  durinn  the  first  phase  of  the  hattcrlng  cycle. 
They  recognize  the  rising  tension  and  foci  the  inevltahility  of  ttie  forthcoffiinq  acute 
batterinq  incident.    Tliey  usually  'ri        thc^t  if  V  t*y  cr.iM  rid  Viemsolvos  of  their 
provocative  ^t'.iivlor,  their  battert>-s  i-^  M  ''pcano  nodel  phase  three  nen.    They  ask 
the  therapist  to  teach  then  nov/  techninuo^  to  cope  ^ith  the  batterina  behavior.  The 
battered  women  who  seek  therapy  often  Ho  so  at  a  nreoter  porsonal  risk  than  they  who 
enter  treatment  at  a  crisis  intervention  state.    Most  do  not  dare  tell  their  mon  that 
they  are  in  therapy  initially,  althouqh  they  eventually  do.    They  sometimes  assume 
another  name  to  preserve  anonymity  and  Invent  excuses  to  account  for  their  movements 
during  therapy  sessions. 


Latte-inq  incidents  in  wliic^i  sln»  couM  not  stop  hiM-  o\  n  I  dttnririo.    T      for  uiist 
therapy  app**Oach»  wl.ich  tries  t<;  '.ofJArate  tl.c  v/omn,''.  rsprsoriirl  is'.'ii'*.  froi'^  coii  on 
issues  ilrared  ly  other  vict<'nzeO  \.or'er,  is    oU  K»ffr»ctiv('.     It  is  essi'nti'^l  to 
confirm  society's  lac^  of 'ddenucUe  help  for  li^r,  l-ut  .il'.o  to  le  "ruouranuK'  divOut 
Mk»  potential  for  channe.    Control  nf  cv.»iptv  '.w  l  «•  .>f r oi  r>l  i sher'  throu(ii'  p-^la^dtion 
trainim,  hypnosis,  or  ni^ccx'Tcnriinn  tliat  tlM-  icitLern.1  ioin  d  health  clul  to 

focus  on  positive  body  feel  inns.    The  one  are^^  over  v.l  icN  the  lattemd  \'Or..\u  noes 
have  .otdl  control  is  thot  of  her  lody.    TiiuS,  it  is  ii  i-ortant  to  ».enir.  to  huild 
self  esteem  and  a  sense  of  POver  t^rounh  usin<'  \r>-/  nynrcisfs.     It  is  also  irpor^tdnt 
to  heln  the  Uttered  v.-or.in  reconnize        r.ontrnl  Ikt  .in^er.    f.he  should  hn  enccura^'cd 
to  experience  amer  e.ich  tirt'  it  occurs,  mt^r-r  than  siiiipress»>t  nr.d  releasinn  it  all 
at  once,  perhiins  trinnprin"  .ir  acito  I.Uterin*!  mcirtMit.    Tfie  difference  h?tv'*ion 
fcelinn  .inner  cinr!  rxpressinf  it  (  ust  cleirly  In  undersfornd.     It  dons  V\0  ^.Utered  ^ 
yorat  no  nocd  to  feel  h^r  onorr  nrd  then  e.xfn-ss  it  tc  '-^or  1  .Uti'mr.    denerall/  it 
<V'iS  her 'another  heatinn,    Pathnp.  she  rner.s  to  In  t^' "ht  to  feel  her  anner,  control 
it,  and  utilize  it  to  help  pronel  lier  out  of  the  I  .Uteri nn  situ-Uion.  , 

The  realitit    of  present  altf^^^nptiv*''.  «inri  fut  '  •  noal  planninn  are  explored 
in  individufll  therapy.    Tfie  tattered  vnt  *n  neoJs  to  'f'^:(*-^Uc  concrnte  steps, she  can 
take 'to  inprovo  her  situation,    l.iko  >lint,vi's  doos ,  'M'  lUSt  te  dnnoe-I  ovnr  her 
escape  routp  numerous  tints  toforr   it  can  le  expectnd  if.>t  shn  will  N»  c'tu'^l^^  of 
doinn  it  on  her  nwn.    If  Vi:  thnr.^nist  ercour.-..-.  hf-r  to  uti^iz*'  thp  looal  syster:s 
for  reioedies.  She  must  »e  nropared  to  .idvoc.itc  for  th.»  l.ittnrf.'d  wonan  durin«:  ti.ese 
procedures.     Interven  t  i  or)  arul  col  lal  omticn  with  oth^r  h-'l-.nrs  is  ir'pnrt.int 
c^iollary  to  individual  psvchothnr-ipy .    This  i-ay  f^^an  cnnt^ictinn  an  attorney,  the 
fliitrlct'  attorney,  SOLIctI  sorvio>  lOrlor,  rehd'  i  1  i  td  ti  en  or  voC t  i  nna  1  ^O'jnorlnr^ 
.or  vfl.oi-evnr  else  pay  he  involved  in  hnlpin^  tt?  hatternd  worMn  mn^  <;y.»r    i  tu<i  tlon . 
If  s'Hi  rhoosf^s  to  UM-  the  court  systn'"  for  hm  I'Hy,  nccoi  ;ianvinn  ner  rlii-nt  or 
volunteerinii  to  testify  in  her  he);nlf  are  ii'pnrtant  tasks  nn  in<livi^<ual  psychothcrd»)is t 
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can  unoertake.    Keep  Inn  adcq-jate  rocorcis  f/^ci  11  tntei;  this  process. 

If'the  hatt(*rp(l  wnrian'r>  noal  Is  tn  roi.ain  with  the  hatteror,  evm  tenpo- 
rarily.  then  therapeutic  noals  tnr'^rds  stronntitpninn  her  inUi?oonflf?nco  within  the 

,  relationship  tiecoiies  inportant.    t:arr»cr  ooals  need  to  lo  t?xploroH.    Reinforcifif?  tl^ 
positive  in  the  battered  v.-rran's  life  usino  successivn  approxii'>ations  fra;  ninirur 
to  naxifui:  independence  is  important.    Pronross  is  slov'»  and  patience  is  necessary. 
Individual  therapy  concentrates  on  th<»  present  I  iit  ray  jse  the  past  to  prorioto  unrior- 
standinn  of  the  current  situation.    T>i(»  therapy  is  i"ore  action  oriented  than  analytic 
as  unstructured  psyclioanalysis  is  too  risky.    The  battered  worcn  Intervievrt?d  all 
stated  that  psychoanalysis  did  not  hein  resolve  thei r^l  attnrinn  situation:     In  fact, 
in  many  instances,  Its  enphasis  on  self  analysis  served  trt  Perpetuate  their  victiiii- 
ration  and  their  abuse.    As  therapy  proqresses,  other  adjunctive  therapy  can  be 
reconinicnderi,  such  as  assertiveness  traininn,  parent  education,  vocational  counsel  inn* 

^^^id  in  some  cases  couples  therapy. 

Group  Therapy  > 

Group  therapy  is  another  therapeutic  forr  at  for  tatterf?d  wonon.    It  fias  sono 
benefits  over  individual  therapy,    flattered  wonien  are  usually  isolated  and  rarely 
reet  other  hattered  women.    They  have  few  friends  in  whom  they  can  confide.    A  '^roup 
copiposed  of>all  battered  woii^?n  thus  can  te  an  extrnr<?ly  tKerawutic  experience.  Such 
a  group  conhires  the  test  of  t^ie*  consciousness  raisinn  oroups  with  the  expertise  of 
ireferably  two  therapists  who  are  faihliar  \/i  th  the  nroup  process.    It  is  difficult 
for  private  psychotherapists  to  provide  nrouns  of  battered  wor<»n  beca'jse  they  usually 
do  not  see  enouoh  battered  wonon  to  fon"  a  oroup.    l  owever.  a  nunlier  of  anencies  are 
conductl.in  wofien's  nroups  for  victirs.    liSuallv  six  to  1l  wonon  and  two  therapists 
make  the  best  conbl nation  In  nroup  therapy.    It  is  oftPn  necessary  to  provide 
individual  appo1ntii*»nts  iJurinn  crises  that  occur  for  nroup  nerbers  al^.o.    This  is 
one  reason  for  havinn  two  tberapis       nrHnn  tnm'ther  in  the  firoufi.    .iOi-ien  descrile 
havinn  derived  a  sense  of  str^nntb  .lori  all  of  the  other  nroup  r)ef'l-?rs  that  is  more 
difficult  to  provide  on  an  individual  basis.    Therapy  is  action  oriented  \/i  th  a  focus 
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nil  ehanqiihi  behavior,    ^rfjup  nurrs  f^rv  t'Stai  1  iS'»C'H  V\<\t   Mo  Ifhcivinr  ch.in'tf.  i'lor-v 


It  has  reep  fnund  tf-at  tv/O  difforont  MnM^.  of  nroup--  arn  noodi^d  wlu»f»  wnrMr.n 
v/ith  battered  v.*onr»n,    Thesp  croups  li^ve  r'f?'?M  i:r»nti  fieri  as  a  firr.t  staue  nroup  an  J  a 
second  stane  nroup,  f»ach  noedinn  difforofit  tleran^utic  tfclmiques  on<l  havino  different 
.therapeutic  noals.    First  stano  nroups  tond  to  r.i?  t-or-?  crisis  oriented  In  nature. 
They  nenerally  include  v/o:.ien  who  arc  heninnintj  to  loavo  thr?  relationship  \/ith  ^^^j^ 
batterers .    Thus»,  snne  woncn  ip  the  first  stanc  '-rnuh  pay  already  have  left,  hor«. 
whereas  ftlhers  may  still  h'*  in  the  nrocpss  of  loavinn.    First  stano  nroups  usually 


rcet  over  a  period  of  several  nonths.    f'flpbers  depend  upcyi  ono  another  for  emotional 
as  v/ell  as  inforr»ationa^  support.    It  is  coiT'on  for  one  I'lembcr  to  assist  a  new  rember 
in  criminal  justice  and  social  service  anency  procedures,  or  son^etines,  the  r-undane 
details  of  how  to  select  and  move  into  a^  new  anartment.    Group  nemhers  are  encouraned 
to  exchartne  telephone  nunt>ers  and  are  av^ilablf*  tn  help  one  another  on  an>\issue.  In 


one  oroup  that  I  have  been  associated  v/ith.  the  women  call  one  another  jfi  order  to 
determine  whether  their  problen  is  of  sinnificant  riannitude  that  it  warrants  an 
emcrocncy  call  to  the  rental  health  center.    Such  consensual  validation  encouraaes 
battered  women  to  nake  better  use  of  services  that  are  available  to  then.    It  also 


women  victims  use  the  criminal  justice  systen.    This  also  occurs  in  an  Outpatient 
clinic  in  Denver.    This  is  necessary  to  help  battered  woDon  overcome  the  itiPK)biliza- 
tion  that  their  terror  brinqs..  As  women  witness  other  v/omen  successfully  Mal:inn 
channes,  they  are  more  likely  to  try  then  thonselves.    This  is  true  whether  the  nroups 
r«et  on  an  outpatient  tfasis  in  a  cwrunity  rental  health  center  or  are  conducted  in  a- 
wi-en's  resource  center  or  a  tattered  v/onen's  shelter. 

Very  recently  there  have  bnen  atterpts  to  provide  nroup  therapy  service^^ 
for  batterers'    In  several  mental  health  centers  ria)e  therapists  have  offered  nroup 


tive  in  order  t^^at  t'n«'  l'.Ut**rrd  vO'-^v*.  rnrtifvi,'  to  f.'^»i 
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troatnent  for  nalo  offnnJnrs.    Tfin  thcr^puii ♦ 'chrniucs  cm?  still  cxnorinental ,  ^ut 
the  psychotlicrapists  report  cxtitinn  rosults.    ''np  of  tht*  i  ost  sinnificaiit  chancios  is 
that  the  ni^  who  attend  nroup  thorapy  sessions  are  less  likely  to  tecufc  depressed, 
suicidal,  or  psychotic  durinn  tlerany  treationt,    Ihis  is  .true  even  thouoh  t.en  fully 
expect  their  participation  in  nroup  therapy  will  keep  their  woi'icn  fron  leavinn  thei.t. 
In  cases  where  tl ,  wonen  are  in  one  riroup  -inti  thi*  ron  ure  in  another  nroup,  each 
receives  a  sufficient  an»ount  of  psychotherapy  to  perr-it  then  to  l^rcak  the  syirbiotic 
bonds  and  iHjqin  new  relationships  without  us  inn  coercive  tech."iiques. 

In  Tacoma,  Washinnton,  tfie  Anerican  Lates  Veterans  Adriini  strati  on  Hospital 
is  In  Uie  process  of  creatinn  an  inpatient  men's  unit  for  batterers .    Or.  Ann  Canley, 
the  unit  psychologist,  states  that  many  batterers  an?  admitted  to  their  hospital  with 
acute  psychotic  episodes.    This  often  occurs  after  the  battered  wop^n  leaves  hin. 
l)r,  Ganley  and  lier  staff  are  attenptinn  to  develop  psychotherapeutic  techniques  which 
will  be  J^ccessful  In  ^llr.lnatino  the  batterers'  need  to  fohave  in  a  violent  manner. 
Reconnizinq  his  irpendinn  tension  ami  anner  and  then  utilizinn  hypnosis  or  biofeedback 
techniques  to  teach  control  has  been  propos^  as  an  adjunct  to  psychotherapy.. 

There  is  often  a  risk  factor  for  psychotherapists  who  lead  these  nroups. 
Some  batterers  l»a¥ii  indeed  unleaslied  their  raoe  on  the  therapist.    One  group  vias  hejd 
at  knifepoil/it  for  several  hours  before  beiiq  released.    Anot^^or  aroup  had  .a  car  driven 
through  their  front  door.    Other  terroriiino  tiireats  h^ve  been  reported.    Perhaps  one 
of  tlie  most  terrorlzinn  Incidents  occurred  during  a  group  therapy  Session  at  a  nwntal 
health  center  with  yrfion  I  consult.    The  oro'ip  was  sub.iecteo  to  vatchino  a  rnan  batter  . 
his  wonan  outside  on  the  street  while  their  nroup  u«  noinn  on.    Pespltc  the  fact  that 
they  called  the  police,  the^  be^tlnn  continued  what  Sflered  to  be  an,  interr.Hnable  arount 
tiRie.    For  the     'chotherapists  this  incident  taught  them  the  experience  that  their 
clIeH^s  have  lived.    Fortunately,  tlieir  sensitivity  and  expertise  helped  the  v.'Ofien  use 
this  exfc«r1ence  as  a  way  of  deall^n  with  tlic  psycholooical  afterr^ath  that  each  had 
suffered  \ron  their  own  batterinns.    Psychotherapists  who  work  with  battered  wonen 
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p>ust  be  prepared  to  deal  with  this  kind  of  traunta.    ine  reports  of  batterers  Lanninn 
on  their  doorSt  kldnapplnc  their  children,  terrorlzinn  theti  with  nuns,  i»nd  cor-nilttinn 
suicide  are  dally  problems  faced  In  oroup  therapy  sessions.    This  Is  especially  true 
for  stage  one  qroup  tlierapy. 

In  stage  two  oroups  the  Inmodlato  crises  are  less  frequent.    It  Is  In  these 
nroups  that  the  wown  learn  to  rebuild  their  Hvos  without  interference  fi^oni  their 
batterers.    O.ice  the  trauna  and  emergency  nature  of  life  diminishes  for  battered 
women,  they  must  learn  to  deal  v/1th  the  problems  that  plaoue  most  slnnle  women.  They 
piust  learn  to  adjust  to  bcinq  alone  without  slipping  into  more  serious  depression. 
They  need  to  structure  their  lives  In  a  v/ay  to  brim  then  maxirrum  satisfaction.  They 
need  enormous  support  In  copino  with  children  \Mo  have  been  badly  ernotionally 
scarred  by  their  experiences  in  a  violent  hone.   They  need  to  learn  to  trust  i«n 
aqain.    Issues  of  datino  aqain  become  Important  in  workinci  with  second  stage  groups. 
Oevelopinq  male  and  ferial e  friendships  Is  also  stressed,    riany  battered  v/omen  need  to 
learn  Interpersonal  relationship  skills  that  they  nave  lost  throunh  their  ordeal  In 
living  with  a  batterer.    They  need  to  learn  how  to  deal  with  anger  and  ^>e(iin  to 
develop  assertlvencss  in  t^lr  interactions  with  other  people.    ChanginJ  faulty 
behavior  patterns  and  unnecessary  attitude  expectations  Is  a  major  Job  in  nroup 
therapy  during  the  second  staoe.   Workinn  tooether  with  wonen  In  such  a  group  has 
been  particularly  rewarding.   The  primary  goal  of  such  psychotherapeutic  Intervention 
Is  to  strengthen  the  battered  woman's  self  esteem  and  ttelp  develop  her  skills  so  as 
to  permit  her  to  take  the  necessary  action  to  protect  lierself  so  she  Is  never  battered 
again. 

Cotgles  Therapy 

Couples  Uierapy  is  a  therapeutic  technique  that  most  psychotherapists,  helpers 
battered  wuwen»  and  batterers  count  on  to  make  everything  all  better.   Uattered  wojnen 
p^^rtlcularly  feel  that  If  they  can  get  th3lr  men  to  participate  in  therapy,  then  they 
will  stop  their  abusive  behavior.   This  assuni^rtlon  is  not  necessarily  true.   Very  few 
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traditional  couples  therapy  tcchnirjuo^  ,ip;)ly  tr  hrtttorirvi  couples,    fany  of  these 
uethods  include  teachinn  couples  ho\'  to  fi^iht  fairer  nud  better  (Hacb,  1"    ).  I 
ail  in  total  disaorecniont  witi*  these  tochninms  as  liattc^i""  couple^^  (to  not  need  to  . 
learn  new  fightinq  behavior,    father,  t»'ov  need  to  learn  to  control  tlieir  diiqer. 
Non-fiohtinfi  techniques  need'  tn  be  strnssod  instead.    Another  di ffi  cul ty  wi  th 
traditional  '-ouples  therapy  tecfiniques  include  the  noal  of  helpinn  the  relationship 
becoflie  better.    Thus,  indiviriiial  needs  aro  subordinated  to  the  survival  of  the 
relationship.    With  hatterinq  couples,  the  survival  of  the  relationship  is  secondary. 
The  qoal  is  to  strenqthen  each  individual  so  as  to  build  a  now,  healthier  relation- 
ship,   \uucess  is  achieved  if  the  individuals  are  stmnqthened  even  if  the  relation- 
ship  cannot  survive. 

Kecoqnizinci  the  need  for  nev/  treatnent  techniques  for  couples  therapy,  my 
husband,  (Jr.  Ilorton  Flax,  a  psycholooist,  and  I  developed  a  procedure  \/hich  has  ho.^n 
successful  in  limitinn  the  severity  of  batterinn  intiticnts.    Our  treatment  has  not  as 
yet  eliminated  batterinq  incidents  completely.    This  ftroceduno  is  based  on  the  cycle 
theory  of  batterinq  and  utilizes  a  behaviorallv  oriented  ccu-nnunication  traininn 
approach  developed  by  psycholonis**-.  Pe^^nrt  'ei'-s,  I'yi  oiv.  I'ops    anr  r.orald  I'.ittc 
(^t  tin^  'iro"nn    ■-.c»arc>'  Iiistituin.    l  ost  co  irO'^s  in  f'  t  otterinr  relationship  have 
oxtreciely  poor  coriiunication  sMlls.    Tbnir  vc-rbal  and  nonverbal  cor i^uiii catiw  i<; 
fraunhtv/ith  iiistortion  and  nisinu-nTntution.    Tl  I'v  coi-.tinuously  onnane  ^in  naV.inn 
assumptions  about  the  other  person's  behavinr  that  ray  be  inaccurate.    The  relation- 
ship has  unusually  stronn  bonds  thnt  need  to  be  broken  before  ne\.'  coi'imuni cation 
patterns  can  he  established.    It  is  thprefore  '»ore  important  to  wor^  on  the  two 
Individuals  within  the  relationship  rotler  t'lan  dealinn  with  the  relationship  itsoH.A 
UU;nKitel>  ,  the  noal  is  interdependence  for  each. 

Our  treatTKJnt  proceduros  berin  v/ith  clearly  stacinn  that  the  couple  is 
seeHno  psychotherapy  because  the  r.an  is  a  f>attp rer  and  the  wo'-an  is  a  battered  \.onian. 
These  lat/ls  help  overcone  the  denial  of  t»ie  serious  nature  of  the  violence  they 
experience,    f'ale  and  feiale  co-thera[iists  ra/st  v/ork  v/ith  thr  b^itterrr  and  the 
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hatterDd  wonan,  rt»specti  voly.    Initiiilly,  tho  •  "n  and  v;or'on  v/orf  «ionaratf»ly ,  an  J 
the  couples  live  apart.    After  a  short  period,  upon  the  advice  of  tfipir  respective 
Uierapist,  they  are  allowed  to  move  I  acJ  tonether,  and  they  benin  joint  therapy 
sessions.    These  joint  sessions  are  occasionally  suppleponted  with  individual 
therapy  when  appropriate.    The  issues  discu^ised  in  therapy  deal  vith  strenqtheninn 
each  Individual  so  that  the  relationship  bee  ones  f  refj  ,of  all  coercion,  l/eboain 
by  teaching  the  couple  a  signal  that  they'nust  use  \/ith  each  other  when  either  one 
beqips  to  feel  the  tension  risino  in  phase  one  of  the  cycle.    Often  this  takes  a  lot 
of  work  in  teaching  the  couple  tn  rocoqnize  thoi r  own  cu^s.    Once  they  learn  to  feel 
their  tension  at  ninirvm  levels,  v/e  can  beqin  to  prevont  the  tension  huild  up  that 
causes  an  acute  battering  incident.   V.'e  have  used  a  hand  simal  in  tlie  shape  of  a 
little  "c"  and  a  sinultaneous  verbal  i.iessaqe  that  has  been  r.iost  successful.  Thus, 
one  or  the  other  signals  his  or  her  partner  by  saying  a  prearrangnd  signal  (in  most 
cases  our  couples  have  ciiosen  "Walker-Flax"  as  their  verlal  reniinder)  and  simultan- 
eously flashing  a  little  "c"  signal.    In  addition  to  providing  a  neutral  stimulus 
to  mean,  "Stop  whatever  you* re  doing  imnediately  because  it  is  causing  me  to  become 
upset,"  the  prearranged  signal  keeps  the  batterers  hands  from  reachino  to  touch  the 
battered  wonan,  and  the  vertal  cofmand  prevents  threatening  words  fron  being  uttered. 
Upon  receiving  this  signal,  our  clients  are  taught  to  ii^mediately  cease  the  offending 
behavior  and  not  to  discuss  it  for  a  prearranged  period  of  tiw.   Me  usually  finu 
"time  out"  periods  of  one-half  hour  to  be  most  beneficial.    M»/ever,  if  it  takes 
longer  than  a  half  hour  for  the  anoer  to  substdo,  we  allow  another  "tine  out"  period 
before  discussi^-  begins.    If  the  couple  is  unable  to  discuss  the  incident  without 
anger  risino,  they  are  instructed  to  write  it  down  and  brinr,  i^  to  the  next  therapy 
session,  where  the  four  of  us  will  analyze  the  situation  and  problen  solve  tooether. 

In  the  beninninn  of  couples  therapy  treatnient,  the  therapist  must  assirie 
■control  over  the  batterer's  an'i  the  battered  wonian's  behavior.    They  nust  contract 
with  their  therapist  not  to  ennago  in  violent  behavior  without  first  attempting  to 
contact  their  therapist.    Ue  have  arranged  to  have  our  couples  cal^  us  once  a  day 
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Initially  to  chpck  In  and  report  nf  t^i-»  'oK,v/lor  fnr  tKo  'i^y,    *z  trc<nnicnt^!)rn- 
qresses,  this  dally  contact  is  rc(Juc«n1.    'ia;ov«.*t\  init1<illy  it  serves  thf?  {)ur}\osL» 
nf  helping  eacU  control  their  anqer.    It  prrvento  thf?  woi'-an  froi"  u'iinn  (1rni<»l  and 
iqnorinq  her  response  durinn  phasr>  one  crnsion  huildino,  and  it  tf»'iclics  thp  nan  tliat 
he  has  alternatives  to  coerc  vonf?5S  nni  can  prevent  vioU-nt  reactions* 

(Jj^rinq  couples  therapy,  thr  cou;>lt?s  loiirn  how  to  a*">k  for  what  they  want 
fror.i  one  another  without  hcinn  limited  I'v  oft«'n  erri/nrous  assumptions.    Thpy  are  . 
taught  to  recognize  their  own  lehavior  patterns  in  their  unique  I  atterinn  cycles 
so  that  they  may  hecorie  aware  of  the  dafier  points,    f'nntinnency  roinforcennnt 
rranqement  procedures  are  employed,  as  am  itu^ividual  rr>infnrcnrs  fnr  NiUt'^rinn 
free  tine  periods,    natural  roinfnrcr'r^,  irn  -itmrM'thcripd.    Therapy  tire  is  stu'nt 
Strenqtheninq  tlu'  pnsltive  an<i  fiisspctfnr-  v  w  ripriativf  to  prr«vpnt  nvpl-.rjons  in  ttre 
future.    D?havior  rehearsals,  psvc'ndm-a,  "*odplin'i,  and  role- nliiyinp  arc  tfcfiniques 
that  ar^  usei!.    Ite  use  f>irrors,  au'Hotopps  .v  d  videotar'^s  in  ordor  to  dpt-on'itrate 
inconsistencifs  hetwppn  vf»rhal  and  nnnyprl  1  'Mh,iviors. 

Such  psychothpr-v/  r.  ti^  rnnr,.,  i,,..^  t-AjiftiM  v» ,  and  fyhaustinn  for  loth 
tho  couple  and  the  therafist.     Iritiill/,  th^  roijplo  !'*cO'-s  cxtn»i;ply  (U.M)entlpnt 
upon  the  therapists  in  orj'-r  t«<  ;  r.-v- r.^  f.jr  t  -  r  vioIj- t  inciflpnts.    /"^^  the  dp|icnd»  ncc 
lessens,  so  docs  the  potpfiti.il  fnr  ncv  v\  !  '«.ifHis.    It  has  I-pcojm*  it-possil  le  for-us 
as  therapists  to  have  nore  than  f-w^  sic^;  mui'les  in  trp.Ut»»nt  at  any  onp  tirie.  i.'e 
have  tieen  unable  to  introfJuce  tM*.  Hn  i  of  coiples  th'^rjpy  into  mental  he^tlth  cnntpr 
and  cTinic  proqrams,  hecaus"  f»f  t' <•  c^*.*  ^actnr  invDlvpd.    Thus,  it  has  lirntt-i 
potential . 

Althounh  proMpfb  'lo  cms^  wi  t'»  t»<is  typp  nf  ti  rrctpy,  tdupU's  U'nc>fit.  Thpy 
attend  reqularly  and  1  i  f p  is  Iptt^r  f'^r  t'r-  .    7ht  \/or  'pn  do  not  vinr^  as  rapirJly 
towards  indcpendencr  as  they  'io       individual  or  nroup  therapy,  lut  they  Insr.-  the 
pervasive  terror  th,it  ir^"0bili/ps  t»  pi  ,  and  'Jipy  learn  to  p 'p>*ess  an^er  norr  con- 
structively.    Thp  t>pn  Ipjrn  \r.  t  r'  I  (»ri«  ,i-,-,.'rti V"  tun,  asHno  •lir(>ctly  for  what  thi»y 
want  without  havirni  to  thrratr"  thi>  v."  an  if  shi>  do*-,  not  satisfy  »ii".    Thpy  also 
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are  better  able  to  cope  with  their  periodi:  depression,        difficult  as  it  is» 
couples  therapy  is  a  viable  treatment  altern,^tive  for  battered  vvoi'»en  and  their 
partners.    However,  it  riist  only  he  used  in  cases  v/here  both  insist  on  keepino  the 
relationship  tooether. 

^  I J  •   AttUudes  and  values  n  ee  deri  f  p  rnor  d  p  <;y  c];  o  t  herapn  u  1 1  c  inte  rvention  ^ith 
victims  of  yjolence^^d^  thei f__f ani Ijes . 

Battered  women  and  their  batterers  have  hocn  identified  and  available  for 
psychotherapy  intervention  only  rrcently.    The  rjodalitlps  discussed  are  only  a 
beginning.    The  qoal  in  all  is  to  pronote  interdependence  so  that  psychological  and 
physical  batterino  ceases.    The  nost  effective  neans  to. reach  this  ooal  is  when  the 
couple  separates  from  one  another.    Other  treatnent  alternatives  provide  sow?  relief. 
Wdibn  who  are  battered  are  victims.    Psychotherepeutic  interventions  are  no*/  beginning 
to  deal  with  the  affects  of  victimi/atlon.    In  a.-fdition  to  competent  f-.ychotherapcutic 
training  in  speci f leal ly  worki no  with  battered  v/omen  and  their  families,  the  miriimar 
competencies  required  to  provide  psychotherapy  includf>s  specific  attitudes  and  values. 
Such  therapists  nust:    1)  support  ytcnytn  who  have  hoen^vlctijiij zed;   2)  not  accept 
stereotyped  myths  about  battering  relationships;   3)  appreciate  n at ural_  support  systems 
in  the  qpffHinltY;   4)  be  wlllino  to  help  create  new  support  systens;   5)  bo  willing^  to 
cooperate  and  untangle  bureaucracy^/or  unskilled  clients;   6 )  collaborate  with  other 
professionals;    7)  deaj^ wi Ui  thei r  own  fear  of  violence;   fl)  understand  how  institu- 
t1  ons  do  opp ress  and  re i n f or ce  wonyn ' s  vi ct  1  ni ^a t i on ;    ^ )  bo  wil ling  to  be  a  role 
model,  for  their  cl  ients;   10)  be  willing  to  deal  with  complicated  cases^;   11)  appreciate 
yi<L.KO  •^jLJlfj??/^^  ^<^.  P.*  rap  r  of  ess  i  on  a  1  s ;    1 1 )  be  ah  1  jo,  /P.rryjA^.O^Pl/l  P^V^ 

outlets  for  anger;    13)  toJ_er^U^  c^ljp.nt's^^nner ;    14)  tolerate  horror  stories  and 
terror i zin^  events  ;    15)  al^l^'.  their  c  1  i on_t_t o_  v/ork  through  her  issues  \Htho_ut  pusliins 
too  f as t ;   1 6 )  allQv/  clients  to^ /e t urn  to  a  violent  relationship,  without  becoming  ar|nry 
^Oi^-^^PPi'        have  respect  anr^  ^11  fJ^Jl^.^illl,^*^^^^ change  and  nro».' ;  and 

IB)  .hold  feminist'  values. 
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There  has  t  een  a  body  of  knov/lodnr' thnt  denonstnitns  that  »vonen  have  often  , 
not  received  adequate  psychotherapeutic  intervention  <lue  to  sexist  attitudes  held 
by  psychotherapists  (Roport  by  the  Task  Force  on  Sex  P.itisod  Psychotherapy).  I 
stronaly  reconrond  that  at  this  time  only  wof^en  psychotherapists  ta»at  battered 
women.    Battered  wonwn  are  sinllar  to  rape  vIctlP'S  in  that  they  respond  pxjre  nasily 
to  a  female  therapist  who  Is  trained  to  undorstdnO  the  effects  uf  such  victimiza- 
tion.   Cattered  women  need  to  learn  to  trust  othor  v;o<ien  a*  corpetent  stronn  profes- 
sionals.   The  role  rTX)del  that  such  a  woriati  theij^plst  (irovides  for  the  battered  worian 
facilitates    therapy.    It  is  also  useful  not  to  have  the  added  caipli cation  of 
relatinn  to  a  male  therapist  in  a  seductive  or  manipulative  nanner  as  nost  battered 
v.'or.ien  are  accustomed  to  doing.    Vlonen  can  share  intimate  pro  hi  ens  viith  other  v/onen 
in  a  way  that  facilitates  therapeutic  pronress.    While  It  is  not  impossible  to  do 
this  with  a  male  therapist,  treatnent  tai.es  >onner.    It  is  also  li-portant  that  the 
wonan  therapist  has  had  some  .«cent  trainlnn  in  workinn  with  battered  wotnen.    /^s  is 
evident  from  this  paper,  new  research  has  caused  us  to  view  previous  psychothera- 
peutic modal  1  tie',  as  Inadequate  for  worklm.  \/ith  this  particular  population. 
Psychologists  are  required  to  spend  varyinn  t>nounis  of  hours  in  continuing  education 
courses  each  year  in  order  to  rene\v  their  11r«  i>ses  to  practice  psychotherapy  in  most 
States.  Other  mental  health  professionals  roust  do  the  saitc.    This  rcquirenent  neans 
that  already  licensed  professionals  will  havo  the  opportunity  to  learn  new  techniques 
from  a  feminist  perspective  tbat  will  permit  them  to  nroviiio  the  kinds  of  psycho- 
therapy I  have  outlined  In  this  chapter,    ttewly  trained  psychotherapists  have  the 
opportunity  to  study  tfie  probler  of  battered  wonon  durinq  their  trainlnn  period. 
While  this  has  not  been  widespread,  I  an  confident  that  the  beqinnlna  efforts  will 
be  expanded  so  that  battered  women  and  their  fanilies  will  receive  the  kinds  of 
psychotherapy  that  will  ellninate  violonge  frof^  their  lives  and  prevent  it  frooi 
occurring  in  the  future.  ^ 
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"Battered  Womei;  and  Learnod  Helplessness^ 
Lonore  ^.  Walker,  Ed.D. 

It  has  b^^cO!ne  increaslririly  apparent  that  the  family, 
especially  the  nuclear  famllv,  i.8  not  at  all  the  expected  placid, 
tranquil  refup;e;  rather,  it  Is  a  fertile  Ri^ound  on  which  violence 
can  and  does  occtu;.    In  the  sprini^  of  1975,  I  began  ^  iterview 
battered  women  in  order  to  loarn  more  about .  violent  behavior  be* 
tween  couples.    The  first  few  women  came  frofn  my  private  clinical 
psycholoj;y  practice.    Then  s'svcral  women  students  ▼olunteercd. 
Colleap^ues  on  the  Hutf^ers  Medical  School  faculty  where  I  was  formerly 
associated,  referred  others.    When  I  relocated  in  the  Denver  area, 
word  of  mouth,  produced,  many  more  volunteers*    To  date,  through 
additional  newspaper  and  media  publicity,  helping  service  pro- 
fessionals, women's  groups,  other  a(^enoies  and  individual'*,  support, 
I  have  gathered  over  100  non-structured  interviews  from  battered 
women.    This  includes  women  from  all  over  thlo  oountry  and  England 
whom  I've  met  in  my  travels  during  these  past  two  years. 

There  is  much  to  bo  learned  from  the  stories  of  these 
battered  women.    Estlmatea  of  demographica  {Walkert  1977),  details 
.of  the  interviews  (Walker,  In  Preparation),  suggestions  for  further 
research  {Walker,  1976b),  dobunkin>^  myths  (Walker,  Schroiber  ft 
Flax,  1976),  hypothesis  ana  theory  building  (Walker,  1976a),  an\ 
implications  for  treatmnnt  alternatives  (Walker,  7n  Press;  Wuiker, 
\  "lax.  In  Preparation;  Plax,  1977) .have  previously  been  reported. 
This  paper  will  address  a  psychological  rationale  for  why  the  bat- 
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tered  woman  becomes  a  victim^  how  the  process  of  viotlmizatlon 
further  entraps  her  resulting  in  psychological  paralysis  to 
leave  the  relationship.    This  psychological  rationale  Is  the 
construct  of  ICHrned  helplessness, 

A  theoretical  parameter  of  this  paper  concerns  the  concept 
of  learned  versus  Innate  nature  of  aggresslor*.    The  belief  that 
people  have  Innate  violent  tendencies  which  cause  behaviors  such 
as  •terrltorallty"  (Tiger,  1969)  and  an  Instinct  towaipds* aggressive 
behavior  (Lorpnz,  1963)  which  must  be  constructively  channeled  or 
It  will  destructively  explode  (Hreud,  1932)  Is  not  accepted  as  a 
.testable  theory  for  purposes  of  unders'tandlng  battered  women  and 
their  batterers.    Wen  have  behaved  a^resslvely  toward  womm  for  so 
long  that  It  iB  impctfslble  to  distinguish  which  behaviors  are  learned 
and  reinforced  by  society  and  which,  If         are  Innate.  Thus, 
men's  violent  behavior  toward  woman  will  be  viewed  from  a  social- 
learning  framework. 

The  area  of  research  concerned  with  early  response  rein- 
forcement and  subsequent  passive  behavior  which  appears  to  be  duo 
to  motivational  deficits  Is  called  learned  helplessness.  ExperiTental 
psychologist  Martin  Sellgiran  hypothesised  that  dogs  who  were  subjected 
to  non-contlngent  negative  reinforcement  could  learn  that  their 
voluntary  behavior  had  no  effect  on  controlling  what  happened  to 
them.    If  such  an  averslve  stimulus  were  repeated,  the  doga* 
motivation  trx  respond  would  be  lessened.    PurtherrMora,  even  If  the 
dog  should  later  perceive  the  connection  between  Its  voluntary 
response  and  the  co^isatlon  of  the  shock,  the  motivational  deficit 
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will  remain. ■  The  dog's  emotional  state  would  be  depressed  with 
anxiety  jOoVurring  as  a  result. 

Seligman  and  researchers  (Overmler  and  Soligman,  19^'7; 
SelKcman  and  Maier,  196?)  placed  the  do.^s  in  cages  and  administered  ' 
eleotrlcal  ■hocks,  at  random  and  at  varied  intervals-.    Thesr  dofjs  ^ 
learned  qlllckly  that  no  matter  what  response  they  made  they  could 
not  control  the  shock.    The  learning  of  the  uni^re<lictabllity  and 
noncontingent  nature  of  the  aversiTe  stlmuluq  was  of  prime 
importance  (Seligman  and-Malcr,  196?).    At  first  the  doga  attempted 
to  escape  through  ^rious  voluntary  movemdnts.    When  nothing  they 
•did  stopped  the  shocks,  the, dogs  ceased  any  furthfr  voluntary  acti- 
vity.   When  Overmier  and  Siiligman  (1967)  attempted  to  change  tt^is 
trodedure  and  teach 'the  dogs  that  they  could  escape  by  crossing  • 
to  the  other  side  of  the  cage,  the  dogs  stAll  wodtd  not  respond. 
In  fact,  even  when  the  door  was  leff  open  and  the  dogs  were  shown 
the  way  out,  they  remained  passive,  refused  to  leave  an*  did  not 
avoid  the  shock  (Overmier,  1968)."   It  tod7' repeated 'dragging  bfUhe 
do»?8  to  the  exit  to  teach  them  how  to  voluntarily  respond  again. 
The  earlier  in  life  that  the  dogs  received  such  treatment,  the  lonn;er 
it  took  to  overcome  the  effects  of  this  so-called  learned  helpless- 
ness (Selit?man,  1975). 

Similar  experiments  have  been  performed  on  other  animal.-., 
with  tho  same  kind  of  motivational  deficits  resulting  when  they 
learned  early  that  their  voluntary  responses  will  not  produce  a 
contingent  roinforcer  (Soligman,  1975,  p.  28).    Thus,  accordinr. 
to  le-^rnlng  theory,  responaos  which  are  not  reinforced  will 
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become  extinct.    ;Somft  animals  le^rn  to  be  helpless  at  a  faster  rate 
and  become 'more  helple&a  .across  a  greater  number  of  situations, 
"or  some  the  learning  is  discriminate  and  only  occurs  in  one  sit- 
uation.   For  others  the  sense  of  pwferlessness  /generalizes  to  all 
behavior.    An  experiment  demonstratin/;  the  /generalisation  of  learned 
helplessness  phenomenon  occurred  in  rats*    Newborn  rats  were  held  in 
the  experimenter's  hand  until  all  voluntary  escape  movements  ce^ed. 
They  then  were  released.    This  procedure  was  repeated  several  more 
times.    The  rats  then  were  placed  in  a  vat  of  water.    Within  30 
minutes y  the  rats  subjected  to  the  leai^ed  helplessness  treatment 
drowned.    Many  did  not  even  attempt  to  swim  and  sank  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vat  immediately.    Untreated  rats  oould  swim  up  to  60  hours  ^ 
before  drowning  (Seli^^ni  197^^)  •    The  sense  of  powerlessness  was 
fCeneralized  from  squirming  in  order  to  escape  hand  holding  to'swim- 
in  oV'der  to  escape  death.    Slnoe  the  rats  were  all  physically 
learning;  to  swim  to  stay  alive,  thg  psychological  moti- 
ieficit  of  learjiled  helplessness  has  been  .theorized  to  explain 
'  ts^havior. 

Within  the  last  several  years  the  theory  of  learned 
helplessness  also  has  been  tested  with  human  Subjects.    Can  people 

learn    early  in  life  that  voluntary  re8ponses,iwill  not  control  what 

C 

happens  to  thorn?    Selirjman  and  researchers  also  have  demonstrated 
that  the  learned  helplessness  theory  does  indeed  apply  to  the 
human  species. 


,  It  has  been  shown  that  human  experience  with  inescapable 
avarsive  events  will  cause  Interference  with  later  instrumental 
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lej\rnln/^.    This  has  t)eon  demonotrated  In  the  laboratory  (Hlroto, 
..197^;  SellPiman  and  Hlroto,  1975)  and  In  reconstructing  natural  life 
events  (Sellgman,  1975).    In  the  laboratory,  human, motivation  Is 
sapped;  the  Ability  to  perceive  success  is  undermined;  aiid  emotion- 
ality Is  heightened  when  they  experience  helplessness  (Sell/^nan,  1975f 
p,  kk).    Learned  helplessness  has  been  proposed  as  one  model  to  ^  ^ 

ac^oount  for  exogenous  depression  In  pocpU  (Sellgman,  1975;  Miller  ^ 
'  and  Sellgman,  1975,  1976;  Sell^man  and  Miller,  1973;  and  Klein  and 
Sellgman,  1976).    This  modal  Is  based  or.  Instrumental  learning, 
cognitive,  and  motivational  ttworetlcal  principles. 

The  theory  begins  with  the  premise  that  wh-jn  a  person 
(or  animal)  Is  faced  with  an  outcome  that  Is  not  dependent  on  his/ 
her  respopses,  then  tliat  person  learns  that  the  outcome  Is  I'ndepon- 
dent  of- his/her  responses  (Sellgman,  1975,  Py**6).    In  other  words, 
a  person  learns  that  voluntary  responses  will  not  produce  the  desired 
6iitcome  even  though  logically  It  should.    People  ^arn  what  will 
happen  If  they  make  a  certain  response  and  what  will  happen  If  they 
do  not  make  that  response;    This  includes  partial  reinforcement,  or 
the  notion  of  possibilities  and  "mayba"  outcomes  that  are  always 
present  in  complete  human  learning  situations.    It  is  the  conjoint 
probably  of, 

"...  variation  of  experience  corresponding  to  different 
points  in  the  response  contingency  space  will  produce 
systematic  changes  in  behavior  and  cognition.  Behavior- 
ally  this  .  Vll  dtminlah  the  initiation  of  responding  to 
control  the  outcome;'  oognitivfcly,  it  will  p^'oduce  a  belief 
in  the  inefficacy  of  responding,  and  difficulty  at  learn- 
ing that  responding  succeeds;  and  emotionally,  when  the 
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outcome  la  traumatlo,  It  will  produce  heightened  anxiety, 
followed  by  depreasi^on."  (Sellgman,  1975f  PP»  ^6-^^?) 

The  learned  helplessness  theory  has  three  basio  components: 
infariMtion  about  the  contingency,  cognitive  representation  about  the 
contingency  (learning,  expectation,  belief p  perception),  and  behavior 
It  ii^in  the  cognitiTe  representation  conponent  where  the  faulty 
expectation  that  response  and  outcome  are  indepdndent  occurs.  This 
is  the  ppint  at  which  cognitivep  motiTaticnal  and  emotional  distur^ 
bances  originate.    It  is  also  important  to  accept  that  the  expec- 
tation may  or  may  not  be  accurate.    Thus,  if  the  person  does  have 
control  over  response -out come  variables  but  believes  such  control 
is  not  possible,  then  the  person  responds  accordingly  with  the 
learned  helplessness  phenomenon.  /  If  luoh  a  person  believes  that 
she/he  does  have  control  over,  a  responso-outoome  odnjfingenoy,  even 
if  the  reality  is  that  the  perspn  does  not  have  control ,^  that  person^ 
behavior  is  not  affected.    So,  the  actttftl*  nature  of  controllability 
ie  not  as  important  as  the  belief,  expectation  or  cognitive  set. 
This  concept  is  important  for  under  stand  inc(  why  battered  women  do 
not  attempt  to  gain  their  freedom  from  a  battering  relationship. 
They  do  not  believe  they  can  escape  from  the  batterer's  domination. 
Battered  Homen's  behavior  appears  similar  to  Seligman's  dogs,  rats 
and  people. 

Learning  that  response  outcome  is  indepet^dent  produces 
proactive  interference  in  further  learning.    Such  learning  produo*^s 
difficulties  in  changing  response  set,  particularly  in  cognitive 
problems.    This  especially  is  true  if  it  is  first  learned  that 
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^©•rtaln  dimensions  of  experience  are  Irrelevant  t6  response-outcome 
am  then  the  rules  ohaivcep  and  such  dimensions  become  crucial  In 
problem  solrlng.    Experiments  by  Kemler  and  Shep  (1971)  and  Oweokj 
Davidson  arti  Nelson  (1975) ,  demonstrate  these  cognitive  disturbances, 
Dweok's  ^t  al  (1975)  work  Is  particularly  Interesting.    Children  In 
olassroora  situations  are  observed  Interacting  with  their  teachers. 
Feedback  from  teachers  on  accuracy  of  their  learning  Is  different 
for  boys  than  girls.    Boys  receive  pc  vtlve  feedback  coitlngent  to 
their  academic  success ,  while  girls  receive  non-contingent  feedback 
for  academic  work  and  greater  positive  feedback  for  social  behavior. 
Olrls  learn  a  pognltlve  set  that  says  they  cannot  achieve  Intellect- 
ually but  can  survive  throujsli  their  social  skills.  .  It  seems  highly 
probable  that  girls,  througli  their  socialization  In  learning  the 
truilltlonal  woman's  role,  also  receive  more  non-oontlngent  behavioral 
relnforcfirment  from  significant  people  In  their  lives;  teachers, 
family  and  friends.    Maoooby  and  Jaoklln  (197^)  show  this  to  be  true. 
This  eoclallcatlon  process  may  be  responsible  for  the  development  of 
the  learned  helplessness  behatlor  seen  In  adult  women,  specifically 
battered  women.    Thus,  It  becomes  extraordinarily  difficult  for  women 
to  chartge  th^lr  cognitive  set  to  believe  their  competent  actions  can 
change  their  life  situation. 

%  Several  studies  have  pointed  to  the  greater  likelihood  of 

learned  helplessness  developing  In  wcrnen  than  In  men.    Radloff  {1975r 
In  Press)  has  developed  a  measure  of  reported  syaptoms  of  depression 
at  the  Center  for  Epidemiological  Studies  (CBJ-D  SCALE)  In  NIMH. 
Using  this  scale,  she  confirmed  the  previous  findings  of  Gove  and 
Tudor  (1973),  Chessler  (1972)  and  others  that  women  are  more  prone 
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to  doDroGslon  thin  mm,     Diis  \a  e-tp^'olRUv  tri-^  fcr  'narried  wo'n<?"n 
w^T^ther  or  not  thov  v/orked  out..^\io  ♦•.iv't  VirfT:',    y'irr\ec\  wrTip-n  as  a 
nraip  we^'c'more  deprns.Tol  than  '"►^n,  althou.-'n  UMien  \j'r^  vtorn  honne- 
wlves  were  f;lp;nir\c'\ntly  more  rtepre.iK'-vl  than  those  who  also  worketl. 
(Hadloff,  1975)    This  research  also  found  •:hat  parental  statuji  v/an 
slp;nlf Icantly  related  to  female  depression.    Parents  whose  children 
no  lon^^er  live  with  thftm  (the  "tsnipty  nest"  situation)  have  slp;nl- 
flcantly  lower  depression  scores.    The  most  aepresned  were  those 
with  children  living?;  at  home  wnder  the  a^e  cf  6.    Ridloff  sug^jests 
that  analysis  of  sex-role  stcrootypes,  psyc^;olc.*;lcal  theories  of 
depression,  and  epldemlolop:lcai  studies  of  "^arltal  statue  need  to  t 
lntop;rated.     She  further  su/^^ests  the  applicability  cf  the  learnod 
helplessm?ss  mMol  (Hadlnff,  19?5).  ' 

It  has  hficn  ar^^ued  that  v/onen  are  ncre  :  ■isc'^ptlble  to 
learnlno;  Independ**  n*"  r^rsponno-o'i-*  cnme  ft'or  thi  rew-irls  and  punish- 
nont's  thov  rec'-'lv;  while  hclnp;  ':o^  lallzefi .    Le^^rnci  hplplcsnness 
may  be  one  cause  of  the  lack  of  l(j;idershlp  aTon-:*  wornen  cited  \f\ 
iiomi  literature  of  the  worren^s  movt:^'?nt ,  l.o.,  Chessler  and  Gco'-ran 
(1976).    Rallofr  (In  p'.'-ss),  revle/o  the  pres^^n^.  research  to  d-.-rron- 
j^trate  that  wr.rif-n  ar»^  .j'^i:  a M /.cd  to  I -^l  l-jve  th-jy  aro  rr.or" 

helpless. 

Tt-  \r>  alofi  t):"'^'i"l'-"  th.i^   hoi  r»l»':;:      j  ;   \r.  Inarn-J  i  a 
rrVatlV'^  poriMniiur.  'nav  V'^   1 :  r(f»r»fvit.  l*?velT  of  fparnnl  h^li.- 

1  rj r, : T  ♦'h'l^  a  w^"' ui  I'^n^T*':  fr'^-^  v\  \  r.* -'i-'i  "M'^r.  f^:*  trad  I  L  l^r  1 
f>rn^\n  t'-n'.'irU:  ar.'.  \  r.  \  \  v  \  '  ,il  p'is''n'il  ^  V  i*'V«'l  npr^^^nt .  7h' 

•'al'^/ffjmal'^  dv-idlr       1  a' \  r  r:  h  j  p  "  iv  h"  a  sp^'inc  ar*  i  that  \:\  nff- 
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bv  this  Internet  I  vo  dfivelopmontal  process*    Hntlored  women  seem  to 
be  most  affected  by  feolijir:^  of  hnl pleti^nrtss  in  tholr  relationship 
with  men.    This  Is  true  for  battered  women  who  not  only  are  house- 
wives but  also  v^omen  with  responsible  Jobs  and  careers.    Many  are 
well  educated,  ambitious  -ind  function  In  a  auporlor  manner  In  hl^h 
status  positions  (Walker,  In  preparation).    However,  when  It  comes 
to  their  marrlar;e  or  In -other  social  relationships^  with  men,  they 
resort  to  traditional  female  role  stereotyped  behavior.    They  typl- 
callv  defer  to  the  men  to  make  decisions,  even  if  they  have  mani- 
pulated the  choices  behind  the  Buenua.    Dli'«et  communlcatlor^ 
conspicuously  absont  from  the  batter inp;  relationships  stuTled  to  • 
date  (W^ilkcr  and  Plax,  in  preparation). 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  battered  women  will  he 
ambivalent  about  the  wonen's  movement.    Those  who  are  successful  in 
business  and  prores-iionu  may  clinn;  tenaciously  to  the  belief  that  any 
woman  can  achieve  £;ucccs3  without  realizing;  Its  heaW'  coat.  Research 
la  needed  to  meayuro  the  attitudes  of  battered  women  toward  wonien 
In  n;enftral.    Battered  women  are  embarrassed  that  their  hor?.^  life  li: 
no^  as  thev  expected  it  would  bo.    Traditional  socialization  tau.'/f.t 
them  that  It  is  their  role  to  make  tVioir  marriage  successful. 
Many  ,  battered  women  to  ^:o  t^reaK  leminhs  to  cover  up  the  violence, 
In  ordor  to  present  a  Buccossful  picture  to  the  root  of  the  worV . 
•^hev  do  not  believe  that  anythim'.  they  do  can  make  the  batterer  stop 
his  behavior  and  so.  In  the  manner  predicted  by  the  learned  help- 
lossne.sD  mrtloT',  thf.-y  ceaco  all-  nttomptiJ  to  chanr^e  their  situation. 

The  roollni;  of  poworloGsness  to  chanp;o  >a  batterin/-;  rola- 
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tlonshlp  Is  also  reinforced  by  the  happy  family  cultural  stereotype. 
Battered  women  usually  do  not  know  other  battered  women.    If  they 
do,  the  same  protective  consplraoy  develops  between  them  as  develops 
between  the  battering  couple.    Battered  women  tend  to  isolate  them- 
selves 80  that  frienf!      ad  family  do  nfct  find  out  how  bad  their  life' 
really  is^    They  life  to  others  so  much  that  they  begin  to  confuse 
reality  themselves.    They  make  excuses  for  their  men    and  assume 
self  blame  for  many  battering?;  incidents.    This  pattern  seems  to  • 
ocour  ren^larly  with  successful  career  women  and  also  may  be  explained 
partially  by  the  coflcnltive  dissonance  between  thftlr  home  11 fn  and 
professional  life. 

The  need  t<X  protect  their  men  .and  themselves  may  be  respons- 
ible for  the  tendency  of  battered  women  to  retreat  from  the  assistance 
of  helpers  even  when  they  themselves  have  Initiated  requests  for  such 
help.    Helpers  report  becomin*?  exasperated  and  ani^ry  with  battered 
women.    The  helpers  try  to  bring  whatever  legal  and  social  assis- 
tance is  possible  under  a  limited  system.    This  often  occurs  at  con- 
siderable effort  to  the  helper.    Just  when  some  assistance  is  found 
(restraining  order,  a  pbllce  call,  hospitalization,  foster  home, 
psycholop^ical  help,  etc.),  the  battered  women  often  turn  It  down. 
Understandably,  helpers  become  exasperated  when  she  returns  to  the 
danp;erous  relationship,  denvirn^  tn^t  any  harm  can  come  to  h'jr.  Sh^ 
ancures  herself ►;and  others  that  she  can  handle  her  man  and  .'otut'ns 
to  him,  Icavinp;  others  speechless  at  her  behavior.    They  question  her 
intelllP^ance  and  canity.     It  is  probable  that  battered  woTien  do  n-U 
accept  the  he!lper*a  aasi  stance;  becau^ie  they  do  not  believe  It.  will  )»  ; 
effective.    This  can  bfi  attributed  to  thn.  learned  helplessness 
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hypothesis  In  which  their  co^^nltive  sot  tcllr.  them  no  onfi  can  help 
them.    They  see  the  batterer  as  all  pov/orri*l  and  thus  tl.arp  1g  no 
safety  for  them.  ^ 

-    The  recent  advent  of  rQf.Ji';o^>  where  Kitt'»red  wo-non  can  ro 
to  llv«  has  been  the  moyt  s\iccer.sful  effort  to  help  Buch  women  leave 
battering  relationships.    Nevertheless,  even  In  the  safety  of  a  hl>^:len 
refuf^e,  many  women  reportedly  f^o  hon^  to  th^i  unchanRed  bitLorlnr, 
relationship,  only  to  return  again  to  the  refur^e,    Vizzoy  (197^0 
reports  that  many  women  ^o  home  and  return  to  the  refur;e  many  tln^^s 
before  they  make  the  final  decinVnn  to  leave  the  relatVrnshlp.  Oth-r 
rofuP:es  and  centers  \n  this  ccuntry  report  similar  phenomenon.  The 
British  p:ovornment  supports  crisis  houses  for  the  batter'jvi  wonian,  ab 
well  as  a  "second  staf^o"  houca  which  provides  lonp;er  tern  rehabili- 
tation for  those  women  whcv  are  not  ready  to  live  on  th-jir  own.  Third 
6tnc?;e  housing;  Istalso  available  for  \   men'  who  wish  to  liv^f  with  other 
battered  women  on  a  more' perma.ient  basis.    Therse  prorirarii  hav9  cntnb- 
llshcd  a  therapeutic  community  for  battered  wonen  and  tVeir*  chil.li'-n. 
Chlswlck  Women*  s  Aid  has  successfully  treated  approxim-\--ly  (^m   .  irM 
families  since  1/??:.    The  Impression  from  my  -V-ita  and  C/pyf  ord » (IQ'''.) 
research  is  that  mo-Jt  of  tVi-.*  battered  women  wlio  remain  a*.  Chl?:wic/ 
oomc  from  the  most  violent  fanily  rela,,!  onsblp:; .    Th.'  lv'-\nv-d  h'-lp~ 
lesr.ness  theory  proport^i^  that  the  only  su-.cr  ;u-.ful  trea*»-n\  t.r 
f-overse  the  coKnitlvo  ctaoMon.U  nnA  motivational  •lefiml.-  is  to 
learn  unlor  which  conditions  will  responucs  b..'  effectivi>  in  pro'l ^ r- i 
results.    This  new  learning.  Is  dlffi^lt  to  eiTeol  since  prevlo^i.; 
con'Utlonlnr  har:  rreatei  the  belig^  that  no  i-,.     Mises  are  effective 
for  the  battere-l  women.    They  aylo  have  a  low-red  rcf;.ponsc  Initiative 
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mte.    It  becomes  important  to  find  waya  of  motivating  the  bat^-ered 
woman  to  attempt  new  behaviors  :io  that  sVio  can  experience  successful 
responsf^-outcome  cent ingencler. . 

MOat  helperr,  a^^reo  that  once  Mttered  women  leave  the 
relationship  and  learn  new  skills  to  reverse  the  helplessness  coi;nition, 
thoy  usually  also  overcome  the  emotlon-il  an!  mot ivatl^)nal  deflclto. 
They  do  not  choose  to  rolatf  to  another  battMrt*!'  as  Is  the  popular 
myth.    HoW'  /er,  there  is  loss  succe::j  in  overcotninr;  helplessness 
when  women  remain  with  their  batterlm^  partners  and  try  to  chanr;e 
tho  relationship  to  a  nonbutterinr;  one.    Another  psycholor^l  Bt , 
Morton  Plax,  and  T  ha/e  attempted  to  apply  these  theoretical  prin- 
cipals in  otir  clinical  pcycholofiy  practice  with  assaltive  couples. 
(Flax,  1977;  Walker,  In  VTiy^n\  Walker  und  Plax,  In  Preparation) 
Before  the  specific  oouplcj  therapy  can  bo^'in  we  must  sever  the 
symbiotic  dependency  bonds  that  have  developed  between  a  couple 
en^^apied  Irt  batterlnj;:  behavior.    It  is  necorjijary  to  treat  the  couple  as 
two  Individuals,  strenr'theninr;  their  i rjieporience  and  teachln^^  new 
communication  skllln,  in  or^cr  to  rovoiv'ie  the  I'^arned  helplesnnojis 
process.    The  batt*jred  wo'^an  to  reloarn  the  responne-outcone 

cent lnr;cncles  by  iiroctlv  exporienclnr,  a  «jen::G  of  power  and  control 
over  thofio  parad i**;^-::  whic};  ar^-  Ifilfo-i  i;nlor  h'»r  voluntary  ani 
Independent  control. 

The  l'^ar|K'd  helpleni.nv j;;  th'-oi-y  is  important  in  urlorJtand- 
\r\\\  the  psychoid. :icir  faralys)  s  that  triintains  the  violin  ntatu:;  of 
n*battored.  woman,    Thft^j  arc*  ni-.h'*r  cornp^'lliru'.  economic  and  social 
factors  which  confributp  l''lr  to    h'jir  v  ict ini/.atlon  nn:l  to  itn 


perpetuation.    Batteroi  wompj»\  h^vo  lon/^,  \jCo.n  accusnd  of  misoc-iisn. 
They  arc  thounht  to  flnjoy  hnin.-.  abur.Rd  and  j^^en  as  unwlilln';  to  «top 
the  batterer's  violence.    The  learned  h'jlpler,L;no3G  theory  demons trHt( 
that  propensity  to  beln.*^  a  victim  repiacitodly  i:;  cjoclally  learnei 
behavior  that  car  be  un'ioarnod  thronr.h  t.ycte.rut  ic  procedures  de- 
signed to  allow  the  batterod  woman  actual  power  and  control  over 
her  life. 
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HOW  POLICE  HANDLE 
EXPLOSIVE  SQUABBLES 


j\»ni  I  i)»fti  IRS  hjvr  til  Ji-jl  Hith  Jis 
puu  v  jnJ  arminu-nis  rvi'.*\  ibv  ol  th-' 
v^jf  Thus  th<'  woilvJ  ul  ihi  pvln  t  IS  jn 
i-ntrllint  I.  .»i»iji'irv  iti  whub  tn  s\\\\\\ 
thriifi>;iiis  jnildvnjMi.iMil  biiin.in  »«in 
(III  I  Wb.ii  psvihnbuisis  kmus  jtvnit 
suih  i  iinlln  t  iiiUM  s  muMlv  Itnm  lab 
pcunirnlsaiiJ  wni  tli-.  •)ti  jnJ  jnmnK 
tbi'  few  plji.1'  vshrif  thov  hivr  tttiJtrd 
pjsMim«lr  l}lsputl^^  hjVi  h<  ui  thi 
tinjitftnitn  jhi'  thr  ljb"i  mjnjf.<  tiirm 
ncj^DtuniiK  J^bli  But  tlnst  jt  hjti'i  III 
cvci\  t'imtniinns  411  npp»ttu/Mi \  i« 
I5ts  lilt  hrhjvji'fjl  M  ii'ntnt%  til  i>h*rrv«' 


huttuti  bt'iiiKs  111  (nnHiti  Miiijui'ns 
I)ispulfs  jTf  jniiinK  the  nmsi  Jjn 
jtCTitus  asMKiitnrnts  b»T  pnlnf  dlhtcrs 
A(3niil\  Mju-tHbh  i  jii  »urr|^iiwii  4  Hifri 
pjTi>  niKhiiHJH'  "»>  vmltiiir  jtul  ittj 
uniuliiN  All  Jijtuirn  nt  irtjhji  bf  1  wccn 
HicMils  nt  I  in  3  \t4:' well  brt  Hi'cn  j  lain) 
lofj  jnJ  trnjUT  ■  iii  bnitnic  a  sh'xir 
<iui  Abniii  l>  pi  ticiii  n»  all  p"!"''*' 
hicis  kilkil  in  the  tinr  nl  dutv  jrr  in 
t»fvi'nin{t  111  J  lii^ptiir  ti  IS  cMirnJttil 
tlui  jKiiK  4(i  prrti-iii  (tt  p'llici'  inittr 
irsrcMili  trimi  ilit  •jint-  thankless  task 
I'cspuc  »bi    puhlit  s  Rrr>winjt 


•{  n:    hAs;  ak;     mm  ^  •»:CH 

awarrni'ss  iff  b'»H  miu  h  iinic  poluc  dc 
vntr  !<•  dispuirs  ami  dt-s^itc  a  giVJ 
deal  «rt  prulcssiinul  ifttrtrsl  »ii  ttJining 
t>lln  ers  III  hanilli  thi'ni  ninti'  clici 
tivciv  must  prnplf  siill  a^^cpt  Js  latts 
what  aic  iialU  niiK  rnvthsabuut  smalt 
»ii'r  ctJiitluts  Tvii  K\\  thcst  supp^HcJ 
taitsarr  that  most  disputes  arc  actuallv 
diuiikcn  bianls  ami  that  thrrr  \\  i 
Jirci  t  fclatf unship  bci  wcfii  aU  ohul 
and  aiv lultn cucss  Thoc  assumptions 
aic  df<*pl>  lOKraim'd  in  the  minds  ill  po 
liu*  oJliiers  \\\K'\  air  alvi  widfly  ac 
icptrd  bN  most  bthavi'iral  %cicntnts 
and  sound  rqinllv  plausible  to  the  lav 
man  a>  wril 

But  iht  >  iiwy  nut  be  ftur  and  the  w.iv 
%»r  diMOvrrt-d  the  taits  k\\  the  matter 
wa'' b\  vktirkin^L  *nlr  Kroiip*  ol  pulue 
rnen  in  Nev^  Y'lrk  fitv  and  Ntuwalk 
(  onneifKUt  wlui  sviti'injtitallv  rc- 
mrdid  rh.iiis.inJs  n|  interventton^  into 
ad  kinds  ol  iTfiuittents  The  common 
vn-vTthat  ah  «iho|  and  assaultivencs^are 
tausallv  linked  i«  mlv  "nc  ol  sevetal 
po-i  iiiii  epnons  we  ha\  c  examinet)  dm 
iiiK  nine  vrais  ol  naturilistK  research 
into  pidue  nijiia^fd  1  iiteip^tM'/ul 
hiiiHk.  ts 

IVopli  lallthi  i^ili»«-  lorhrlpina|i>*' 
(irdihh-  varii-o  ol  lonlluts  but  pJt 
tuularU  lu  tjimlv  disturbanres  As 
Tol*tiiv  said  in  Anna  KJienina  "Happv 
la  mil  I  es  are  all  J  like,  eat  h  unhappv 
laniiK  rs  unhappy  in  It  sown  wa\  Mn» 
liKht  with  women  arid  pjients  liKht 
with  their  children  and  siirn«-  ol  these 
lights  end  m  death  In  New  Y  »fk  v.  it\ 
lor  euarnpli-  duruiK  1^"^*  hiNbands 
kiMi'd  their  wives  M  wrves  killed  their 
busb.inds  and  at  least  7',,(her  people 
kilh'd  their  parents  i  hil.lren  br^1thcr^ 
ur  sister*  Similar  killui|cs  om  ut 
i  lsew  hen-  in  th*'  nation  111  rural  areas  as 
well  a*  tn  urban  setiinRs 

ti  IS  iru<  as  nporiid  rwrniU  in  thr 
pii  ss  tliitilii  pnipiirtumol  pi'iple  whi' 
aie  killed  hv  total  »trjny:ers  has  been  in 
iiea^mK  lati  l\  But  an  Aiiie(Kan  is  siiII 
mnrelil^i  K  to  beahonin  ide  vutimot  J 


ly  I.KlV.  I  tfu  I  !  iK.i:  .,'  .1  kf  ,M»;^  ■  1  |., 
"till'.-'  '  I   rii   <t    llii.'it.  f*.  .If.     k.l.ii.  I  ^ 

ji.  :  h<  .li-iM(i«  p.ir«i  .  .HI.' p.irkiiii- I  -t-. 
No lovt wuhout t9gr««tK>n  Sujutuj'  is 

NHint  »«t  till  ^»\  ihi  >'i  |N«\  ii'  frr  M-M.il 
.mil  hrh,»M..ial  mu  iii  k  s  v»h  I'tti  h  iM 
J'.t!i-rin>;  iipitiiitiis  J^r•  i  tti.ii  pwsMi),,l 
ii"Nrii«NN  K.iJi  t"  ni^tts*  .ih».ii:"t.i'>fii 
^l•nl«-(llll^^  ti<  % ifii  iu  I  I  ill  iiiiii 
of  rhc-ciM»turv  «»tf.il  rhmnsf  i.i.  rr 
Simnul  Inr  iiimjuu.  i  tii|'li jm.i  I  ;h.ii 
itittinjti  MKijI  ril.itiKitN  v»iri  UN 
jviii.ljbh  ji;>MiNM\i  Vijtinun.l  hiuJ 
\liitui)',  tiiN  CjilK-r  thi'otiziiii;  Lt'MU  luU  U 
thjt  .)io:rONMiii)  MjN  iiiiiti*  Mil  i.ilU  M-.ii 
tnr  than  hiiiluKiuili^  iiiNiiiutiM  An 
(hii|pi  |>if(iN(  Hr.itiisljw  MaliiM.Hsk  I 
ch.i^ii-d  J  Njmil.li  ih.miu  I  hi  {v»i  i  i»  i  I.-m 
siKul  \««nt.u  I  jnJ  .i^ri'NMMii  jiul  hl-m 
fCiUntlv  M'Wfjl  pfnlijinriit  cl hi i|i h:inIn 
h4M*  Ji<»ii«Mti  J  ihi  s.mu-  u  riJui.  V 
JinmiK  iKHihuTtijii  jinni.iU  ^^  Khiu.uI 
Lnrctc  puts  tt  intU\pi-\  ilu  ak;>:tt  ssmti 
C4n».rHjinK  exist  vMihiiHt  n\  mmtoi 
J»jft  l»»\r  but  LMiiviiNi  l\  thi  ii-  lo  ihi 
Invi-  Mtthoiit  jj^^rcNSiiiii  In  sh hi  thi 
thO'nNt\ ^jtii-c  with  thi  suiimu'  th.it 
lontliiiN  htivkitti  ituhviilu.ilv  tin 
Hrsh  atiJ  bl«HKl  4i>;uim'ntN  th  'i  nftii: 
Itivitlvr  the  p««|ii  r  ^piitiK  up  t\  pn  jlU 
<imitllK  ttifiuls  ii  i|u.iititjihv  CN  JtiJti  l.i 
tiM-N  rather  thjn  jrni)n>:  straiijii  t\ 

Thrs  Ki'tirrjl  tuli  n»j\  hilp  i  xpjjm 
one  lit  the  tnosr  inieresriiiK  n  li  ni  ritul 
injt^  nt  iMtt  uwn  n-M'jrLh  intu  diipun-N 
white  pvuple  nencrillv  fiRhi  vsith 
whttfs  jnd  hUiks  tend  tu  ri<h'.  with 
other  hljLk>  .Slme  lumuun  th.iii  thji 
htiwcver  is  thjt  an  inti  ttJLuJ  di>puti 
minjKed  tiv  the  pi>lK  e  in  Iinn  likeK  in 
result  in  jssjiiltivrneNN  thjn  j  diNpute 
bct*s  rrn  titemberN  .it  iht  >jim  i  Ue 
found  thi*  tn  be  n«i  Item  An  .ifi.il\NiN  i>} 
dtr/cns  III  interriLul  jiKuttiititN  all  >>\ 
whiih  resulted  jn  <iill  tnthi  pnlii  i-  but 
reljttvciv  few  whuh  leNulttd  m  jn 
actual  assjitlt 

AmunxHtlier  tl.tei*  Ntri)'  tji  In  jt?nut 
disputes  w,huh  hivr  eM-lstd  fn'm  i>ut 
studies  jre  the  H»Jli'win>; 

I  Hisputc*  are  not  jn  jwjuIum  .in 
hiost  people  ini^ludinv.  the  piiliii  irinl 
lo  assume  One  ntiRhi  think  that  am 
lamilv  jtj^umenl  serinuN  ermuKh  tu  te 
quite  the  cops  w<iuld  nt  ».  e*Njtil\  br  \  p) 
lent  Hut  It  s  nut  t^iue  Out  nl  I  <KH 
laiinlv  distiirhatue  ulJs  jtisweird  b\ 
poliriMiien  pattiopjttnf;  in  our  WeNt 
Haikm  *indv  onlv  ift  peueni  nl  ihe 
lonipJaiiunts  repotted  an  juujI  .in 
sault  and  the  nrJii  ets  on  duts  teli  tb 
4ome  III  thirtr  eompljtniN  wrn  IjI.i 
Phvsual  \|o|rnie  is  the  cx».  epi  nut 
rathcf  than  ihr  mle  even  in  ihi»se  Ijm 


The  llcshHincl'bloocI 
arguments  that 
often  involve 
the  police  spring  up 
typicoUy  among 
fricndsriacquointctnces, 
and  relatives 
rather  them 
among  strongonu 


iK  .ir^iinuiitN  th.it  mukI  up  vtith  an  ot 
hiet  .It  the  dixit 

IhsNi  tiiidniK'-  v»iih  th»  Nrv»  >iirl> 
(  it\  I'liln  I  )i  p.niitu'nr  vtcre  Niippi'to  d 
b\  Nitinlai  NtndiiN  VMth  the  Ni  v>  Yuik 
I  itv  H*'»i^ii»>:  Autlioiit^  p«.1ui  jiid  iMih 
thi  \'orv».ilk  pi'liii  %\jri\  ol  thi  «Iin 
p^^tl■^  li)  thi  Notv»  j|k  nIikK  did  lint  in 
MiKr  MniilieN  and  vet  \  ii  Med  sinulJt 
hndiriVN 

1  Anv»»  tin  niiom d  i  jilu  i  dt.NpiiO  N 
JK  ljUNid  b\  .til  Niitu  ot  piiibletiiN  I  hi 
N.nne  applieN  tn  t.iiiiiU  diNjiiiieN  thji  ill 
vnlve  aNNjult  An  line  niiKhl  expei  t  nun 
puintl  ni  ion\utn>tl  ut  J  ^pMU\|■N 
ihhdelit\  is  one  ot  the  itioNi  lotttnu'ti 
lusniiN  rm  an  jNS.iitlti\i  i,innlv  ar^u 
iiu  tu  \i  t  rvi'ti  thtN  n  aNon  in  uiititN  tot 
niiK  iitic  111  Nix  ijNCN  oj  a^Njult  tn  our 
NiiflieN 

<  HiNtnrv  IN  till  best  [>lrdl{tot  nl 
whatN  to  ionic  aNSjuliN  .ur  nii»st  i  -iiii 
ituiti  III  rami  lies  that  b  J  Vl  cn>;.i>;eil  iii  aN 
\julti\r  behaviut  in  the  pjNt 

4  I  he  pnlKi-  l.oi  1\  t«  NOtl  tn  phvNis  jl 
b>tii  111  dcaltnK  vMtb  t.ittnl\  diNputeN 

Iri  pntKiple  Jii\  mtiTibi  r  nt  pn  pli 
nuKlit  intt-rvi'tir  in  j  diNptiti-  jiid  tr\  m 
NepJMli-  Jlld'ol  p.liir\  the  dlNputatltN 
1  Iliere  must  b*  th.iuNjudN  t>\  ijnin  v.nh 
in  ihiN  uiumrs  tn  whn  h  Itii  ndN 
IK  i^hNitN  jiid  I  \  i  u  total  stijitit:ers  h.in 
die  I  ntil  III  In  bi  t  vsi  I  11  penple  '  But  It 
^  wJKild  bi  il.ttM  to  ihink^'vse  ijn  dependi 

tin  thoNi-  Nitlut  N  .il.mc   I  be  pnln  e  ate 

usf'd  w  hrti  an  authniitv  In  ti  ijuited  whn 
i\  k){al|\  ^  nipnvsi  ii  d  'II  MiMiei/irnv 
bete  and  now     thji  >n  to  ptrvetit  di 
Nt  rite  live  t-Nijlitii»ti  nt  til  leNtnti-  nck  lal 
otdet 

Nallvt  k)tlfM«  A  Ijtbrt  nia^  lall  thi-  po 
Inr  briauNi  hi'-  tuvuiKSoti  won  t  listl'ti 
to  hi  ni  I  wn  nei>;hK<iiN  nlj\  en^^a^e  in  .1 
dtspini  ovet  thill  pii'petrs  line  A  l.ind 
liitd  and  iinani  ^liav  diNputi  nvet  lion 
pjvnitnt  ol  ti  nt  A  stm ek i-epet  mas 
jr^ur  with  a  iu\tntiut  ovii  the  ex 
LhitiXe  ot  nun  handlNC  I  vsn  ttintonst^ 
iiuv  )(et  tnio  analti  tiiiion  ovi  t  i  tmti.<i 

I 


>■  I'tl      li  «  I  -I  nl     !'<  ■  V    >y    .  t!i,  t 

tn  1 1  •  v»  t  ■   III  .\  I  .i:»    *p  vt.  It'.  in.iM 

.ll'r  ihl  pr.'f-U  'I 

Ir.nliinn.ili^  Ou  p-  .1.  i  ri.i\.  t«»  v  m 
Niii:  .»»  ir\n»t  I  -  t.ik:  vh.iiiiv  h\  umiik 
t..n  I  III  .iiiv  I  \eii'  i]t.i'  N  lilt  si.  Ki-nji. 
nip>  i.>.  hui.iMnt  and  lilt  n  iii.inimm 

h*  ^  I  niiili  tn  11  I  lui  U«);j  iimii  the 

\.'i.\.iU  Nin.K  h<ivn\ir  niii;k..ni  tli.it 
n-.  'i  T"!'-^  .-'ti.vi.  .p.  1,1.1:1. .uo'.; 
\il"P  .iiid  iiM  Nut'ili  n.ii  1  \eiitinti  i.u 
tu  N  di  Npiie  the'i  l.n  k  .  1 1.  it  iii.il  tr.niinu 
Ihi\  h.ui  iiind  on  ili-ji  i  xpi  tniiv 
both  in  uniiiiiui  .iiivl  out  .iiid  nn  fhe.t 
ii.iti\e  inNi,;htN  jnti  !iuiii.iii  pi.ibleiUN 

Km  till  p  Inv  i.ni  .iK.  pl.r.  it  5trii  \\\ 
b\  the  hi'i.k  jnd  wi  tin  p.iNi  in.iiu  nl 
tixirs  h.iM  a  ^iiimd  ih.il  pioli '.ni.<iijI 
lith.ui.ii  Nhnnid  be  th.ii  nt  the  ptoh'N 
N|nii.il  NiilJnt  0111  Vklix  l.ikiN  ordeiN 
ti'«iii  .ihn\i  and  >fi\eN  lndl■t^  to  tho^i 
h«  l.«w  Hnwrvi  I  NUch  jti  ii  udi  N  I  .iiumt 
be  II  Ik'vI  nil  exc  lusivi  l\  I  rn  r.  in  .i«tie\'.| 
♦  I  lit  Mill  111  \  .itnl  I  hon  \  111  Nell  I  till):  jii 

■  fn.n  i  I  plnblein  thjl  IN  jpptnpii 

.11.  tf  ihi  I  III  uiiiNtaiM  »'N  • 

huriti>;tlii  IjNt  |(>>eaiN  VJrioitN  iiev% 
ii  ihin»|iieN  nl  inii  tpt  tNntial  i  ntUln  t 
maiijgi  metit  ha\e  vsntked  ihi'n  wa\ 
tntn  .III  di  p.uttneiitN  aernss  ihe 
muntiN  In  J  ^leat  extent  thry  retleit 
chanK'  N  111  Atni  riiaii  attitUiTeN  f^vnej 
jll\  lit  a  shift  awj\  hotn  anthiintaiiati 
apptoaihiN  tnw.ird  ihoNr  lU  mediation 
\ibitratinn  jnd  otiiet  ineanN  of  lonllu  t 
it»jn.i>!ement 

IhiN  inj\  strike  nuiiii  obNeiveiN  aN 
wiNhv  wjNbv  and  libi  tal  ot  altri 
tiaTi\iK  aN  manipiil.iti\ I'  and  total 
Italian  but  wiiflut  manaK^rnoiit 
teihtut|ui-N  ati  iiiheteiulv  neither  Vtv 
ha\i-  tnuiid  th.K  th.'\  h.ne  been  ineaN 
iirabU  efh  i  ti\  1  iti  ti  dm  iii^  Norne  J'»l  niN 
i>titMnt'  III  hi  Ipitit;  pinpli  who  wiKild 
tij\i  nniiih.  <  ti  MUfiiN  .iiid  in  tidni inK 
poliii-  imuiii  ^  .m.l  di  .ithN 

Jtioin  prok^tam  .ifii  I  .innthi'i  uttKerN 
ha\e  been  ttjiiud  in  bjNn  ps\i.hiiJok;\ 
,)iiil  siHiiili>>;\  III  thi  iijtute  III  aK.(;reN 
N>nn  III  < <iMjl  ti'latimiN  and  in  tiiethiKl\ 
nl  kn  pm»t  pinpU  ijim  IheN  have  aiNii 
Itatnid  that  other  NVNti'iriN  lati  ottrn 
NLtM  the  needN  nl  pi  npji  m  mnlliit  tn 
mmi-  mnsttui  ti\ e  v>avs^than  tan  the 
I  rinmial  tUNtiie  svyi  tn  Othit  s^Ntemi 
thai  At\-  nhi  n  ttmre  ti  lev  jnt  jre  nieiital 
health  and  nik  Ml  ni  t\  n.c\ 

ha\i  pjtiuipjtid  III  ptnxtanis  m 
viiImiik  lifhiitN  in  iMii  Ni-w  Yntk  (  it\ 
poltie  departments  .ihi  Ni  sk  Yotk  I'n 
lice  I  trpjtimoit  and  ihe  Monsmx  Au 
I  horn  V  r^iii  I  H-pai^mitii'  aN  well  a*.  »n 
the  Ntirw'alk  (  ntiiiei  1 1 1  u  t  Pepari 
mem  nl  Pnlne  SeiVn-eN  Two  nf  these 


lOOO 


pimrviN  fnij»li.iM>' I  li  )nf  i  i  |i*r 
ilici  UM'tMSN  ni  Jrjlni^  Vkith  JiNpiiM  % 
thr  thif  J  rrnpliJM:«  il  p-fri  lupjtuf  v 
ilii.)  KJihcrmv  .uul  .mi.jKsin  »ii  JciLnv 
Vkith  p«"lin-  m.iru>:»  J  iiu»  rpi'fs<ii),il  ■lt> 
puciN  All  ilu«f  pr-nctlN  it)volvcil  pss 
f  Kill  •Kisis  ariii  tiMi.trs  wurlitu. 
tout  ih»  r  js  <'«iuj1n  Miuh  iril  ui 
^v^lur  Uj\{  hi  I  n  jhit  in  jlh>ur  in 
tt  fpi  fM'ii-il mtiMiii  n'»iUn.»r  hj\i  hciM 
li'jcm  d  wiih-'ui  «b4  ^1  nuriiui  il  pat 
tiitpi(<iiii  ol  iIh-  nitiLL  ts  whi*  tiMik  p.irt 
jn  ihrsc  pf">:r.inis  mnrnhurnl  mu 
hiiitwkdy.i-- m  pNM li>i)  i;-.  %%lul('  \hr\ 
tiintiiJMij(  >[  tin  It  ko  'A  1,'JKr  m  Ijvs 

l.lMditlurlMinc**  >  lut  lirsl  vitnti  iti 

-  pictKip.jUi!  in  J  »1«  ni"iistiJiiMi>  piniri  t 

tn«l«t'  inn|li  llii"  pii^sihltiU  nt  l^pf''^ 
in>!  thi  piilK<  t[iji).it>i-iii('iii  til  trftniK 
JiNpiiii-s  I  Inn  v*«ft  I'mMhcn  wnrk 
shiips  juil  J  M-II4S  t<r  t<jl  litv  Minul.i 
1  HMI-  in  v*  h: .  I«  t  lu  m  1 1 1  CJ  s  cncld 

pf.li  UH     \JflHU'    kin. In   <t1    pfMt'  SNh'lI.U 

iiuutt  nii'iti'  V>  v>\n  ir^HH'  i"  iti^ 
L<i\<  •  ilir  V  in. In  ><i  ,)iritu.ti  .  ,in>l  )i  n<ii  n 
th,u  jn  iruniii  al  t.  -  mm  i  •  -  ■  rui  i«Mi  r\ni 
ii'.fv,  I  'II.  H  inKlhiN  (  I'  limiiur^  plt.)sr 
iIm  <  ii'is  I'nii  wn-:  ml"  ihi 

sKcii  v^hcn  II  tiiiiitMMii'il  in  r^nirjl 

pulliC  VMifk     l^irpl  th.ll  III'   Ulill  \*JN 

jNMKinil  Jill  tJiiiils  JiNpuirs  in  ihi  pn 
I  iDi  I  1  h»  nttii  I  TN  hiiih  iiNi  il  ilu  it 
«'i  iImii^  skills  jil.l  sislrmjln ft 
I.  Ill*  vl  I  wisthini;  that  luppnn'J 

Ih«*  drini'nstf^iMin  pcriiid  ttl  2? 
niirnihs  vifUcJ  pnHniMni:  rcbulis  Thf 
Ih  nflitcfs  pro*  fsMil  t,  ili\iuih.»n.  cs 
inv«ilvin>:  V6i  tinuhts  and  ihric  was 
Aokn«)wnh«»niiLtJt*inan\  ul  ih»>sctant 
ilirsdiifliiK  thr  ciHirc  priHjJ  Nuf  wi'ir 
anvolhtcfs  miorrd  drspiu*  a  ^iJli^iical 
prnbabilriv  tlui  thfv  shuuM  h»VL-  been 
Airrsts  tdi  .isvjiih  went  down  tti  ihf 
ptpcinci  and  conhdrnif  in  ihr  pohn- 
appjifnlly  wfiit  up  Thf  ntliins  pet 
Immrd  ihcir  ^pci  lalticd  tnU  cxiffmclv 
well,  but  m"si  imponant  tbfir  ap 
pt-aifd  It)  bf  a  *pillt>vfi  in  ihr  ppi 
l(»in)aficc  o<  ail  their  politf  liutics  This 
was  cfinlirmfd  in  the  Housiiir  Au 
th»»ritv  ttuiiy.  where  wc  found  that  the 
general  level  o!  pcrf»>rmance  iil  HnuiinR 
Auihoiitynfiu'erf  whitb^d  been  iri^irird 
in  conflict  tnaiiJKCtner>t  wjs  sinntfi 
tanilv  superior  to  thjt  of  other  oJhtcr* 
ir.  tw(<  control  groupt 

In  l^*^.).  we  conducted  j  related  )tudy 
m  Norwjlk,  Connecticut,  where  wc  ct 
pandrd  pur  view  oi  intcfpcfsonal  con 
Hict  10  include  jrnument*  imonR 
itquaintince^  ind  strinKeri  J§  well  js 
•m*mn  relitivM  (ti  Norwtlk  we  wrre 


Th*  18  officers 
hondUed  1,388 
disturbcinces  involving 
962  families,  wmd 
thoro  wtts  no  known 
homicido  in  thoMr 
f  onilios  during  tho 
entire  period.  Nor 
were  any  officers  hurt 


di'rfliiit;  with  a  ni>i«  b  more  inidJlc  ilas* 
i.>iinnKiiiit>  than  w»-  had  iiihlatk  ^^ork 
w)/.  I  lass  \\»  st  HdiK'Hi  tliravcrajd  tani 
il^  nKMoic  wa>  itHM*-  than  iU  tHHl  and 
onU  1/  pt-nt'nt  ol  the  residents  were 
imnvshite  Yrt  another  twist  was  that 
ID  Noiwali'  the  oflHcrs  devplopeJ  a 
basis  r  ir  a  training  proKiam  bv  svs 
teinaiiialU  rrtoidin}'.  their  own  spun 
uoi'.msl^  ilpvplopcd  was'  of  tnanaKitij: 
totilliits  A  panel  of  live  otln  crs  and 
lout  p<>vi.  noU'ft'jNts  oi>;atiizrd  and  sl(ul 
led  the  resoiis 

V*  ha  I  the  Not  walk  »ilh«  ers  gained 
ttoin  ihiN  fxpcniMtr  wa\  inure  than  a 
Rnmp  ot  lethnitjuev  lor  handling:  con 
Huts  jltimii^h  the\  (rrtainU  learned, 
%onir  o(  ihosr  as  thev -evaluated  then 
own  hehavHit  Ihcv  al-u  Kained  a  ninrc 
obu'dive  and  vsstcinitu  bods  ol 
knowlrd/e  ol  what  ton  licis  are  all 
alw'Ut  and  hov*  pnlKenn'ii  \  andlr  tlicni 
'  Ihr  (iHicerii  tniind  that  hrv  i«cd  a 
Rrratcr  vanctv  ot  approaehe  than  tlie\ 
had  believed  ITey  jUodisc  ivcrcd  that 
»onie  iit  the  approaches  wt  e  u^ed  be 
uausc  thfv  wete  more  ap  iiopriatc  in 
certain  situations  ^or  exar  iple  media 
tion  IS  a  teihninue  that  filters  use 
many  times  and  in  many  4  htlr  wavs 
Somptinie<  thcv  separate  ihedisputants 
and)  ondiut  a  kindolshnllledipbxmacv 
fnmi  n>«im  tn  nmni  In  other  cases  ihrv 
try  to  artit'ulatr  thr  point  ot  view  ut  an 
inaitunlate  disputant  or  lay  down 
rules  tot  discussion  and  then  act  a%  a 
relefec 

Uther  broad  type*  ol  interventnin 
that  the  Norwalk  police  were  already 
U^«inR  were  the  author naimr  app^roaeh 
and  the  ciiunselmn  approach  An  <jHiCfr 
relyinx  his  tuthortty  as  an  agent  ul 
the  law  might  threaten  arreit  or  jjmply 
firder  pruplr  in  comply  The»t  ap 
proachc^  do  have  [^erf  usefulnetf,  p4/ 
iicutarly  whm  disputantt  are  enraged, 
intoxicated,  oi  otheiwiie  di»ofdefed 
l'oun»eling  on  the  other  hand,  may 
wofkbett  when  the  dijpuunti  ire  (airly 


(.altn  and  lui  id  i»r  wnen  theie  is  clearK 
some  uiuleilyuix  pt.«blrni  thai  ihr  ot 
III  rt  IN  ablr  In  tdentiK  and  explain 
Comtrtdtcting  o4d  clic^^a  Hne  ot  thr  ot 
Ik  rt  shad  tioiiblc  aitepuiif:  siime  ot  the 
stud>  sliiidinp  even  though  he  had  pat 
iKipared  in  the  data  collection  andaiial 
vsis  He  wa*-  unable  to  relinquish  hi* 
own  bias  rvcn  in  the  face  ot  tacts  that  hi' 
had  helped  di^envrt  Fur  example  two 
thirds  ot  the  .U4  dispufe>  managed  in 
Norwalk,  accordinRto  the  paneUanalv 
sis  t)t  the  olliieis  repoits  involved  ni» 
drinkirijt  b>  either  party  This  is  an  im 
pottain  liiiditi/  SUM  e  we  had  alwavs  as 
suined  u**  do  nii»si  otticersi  that  alcohol 
IS  a  cruiial  tattor  in  conllicts  anion^ 
people  FiiTther.  there  was  no  lelati^n 
ship  between  the  usr  ot  alcohol  and  as  . 
saultivenrs>  This  tindin^  contradieis 
the  lonR  standing  assuiiiptioni  ol  Njth 
pi'lice  oltiters  ahd  social  scientists  Wc 
au"  now  reasonably  convinced  ol  its  at 
curac\  havii)>'.  reached  thrsame  liriding 
in  out  Harlem  studies 

We  also  learned  rhat  assaultiveness  tit 
these  disputes  was  related  to  a  person's 
SIX.  lal  and  ri  oni-nnc  class  but  not  to  his 
<ii  her  raie  Bla*ks  in  othet  wt)id>  are 
notn<ue  or  Jess  apt  to  assault  an  aiuago 
nist  than  arc  white*.  But  the  ptHUcr  a 
disputant  IS  the  niorc  likeU  he  ot  she  is 
to  brtome  assaultive  According  to  the 
rept>rtsot  Norwalk'soMiccr  rrseatchers 
less  than  Ul  percent  o!  the  cases  in 
which  the  disputants  were  middle  class 
or  wealths  rnded  in  an  assault  wher«vs 
there  wcie  assaults  in  AA  percent  <il  the 
c<inllicts  in  which  the  disputants  were 
p<xi; 

This  lindinK  won't  surprise  those 
have  ftuspected  all  along  that  thrrr  is 
sotnethinn  about  poverty  that  leads  n» 
personal  aggression  But  it  may  surprisi; 
thi>se  who  ht'lieve  that  certain  ethnic 
traditicipt^are  prone  to  vmlf  nee 

The  naturalistic  studies  we  have 
talked  about  h^rr  are  hardly  as  rigmtius 
as  Uboiatory  experiments,  yet  they 
hflveobvuius^dvantages  Fot  one  thing, 
they  have  produced  a  gtvnJ  dejl  <il  inloi 
matKin  ab<}Ut  inte*perional  Cc^flicts, 
and  that  tnlormanon  ts  yaluable  in  it 
sell  Stime  o<  it.  tn  fact,  strongly  contra 
diets  the  findings  of  laboratory 
eliperiments— tuch  as  those  with  rats 
that  show  a  direct  relatiunahip  between 
alcohol  and  aggrciston  Aasaultiveness 
and  dnnking  aren't  nearly  so  dcnely  re 
latedin  the  world,  apparently  ^ 

More  important,  thoygh.  these  stud 
les  focus  on  urgent  pubiic  problems 
The  police  have  lo  deal  with  the  kinds 
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of  fijthts  we've  been  talkinjt  about  every" 
day  and  night  ol  the  year,  and  they  are 
*i)mc  ol  thf  mmt  putcntully  danj!cr<)us 
and  unpredictable  events  in  a  policf  ot- 
deer's  lile  What  we've  tried  todo  hy  col 
laboratinft  with  police  oiiiccr%  in 
"actioti  research"  is  t()  make  thn«e 
scenes  less  danj?erous,  more  predicta 
ble.  and  \es%  dama)(inK  tu  the  int»%- 
onists  involved 

These«amc«tudicv  meanwhile,  oHcr 
p«ycholo|tist$  in  opportunity  to  add  to 
our  knowledge  of  human  behavior  hy 
rehningmethodsJor  research  where  the 
action  IS  In  addition,  they  demonstrate 
how  psycholoj^y  can  participate  m  solv 
ing  real  problems— in  the  pre^»ent  case, 
through  a  method  of  preventive  mental 
hcalihand  crime  prevention.      •  fj 


Mof  ton  Bard  is  pfo^wsoc  d  psyChOiogy  and 
acting  ckrectof  o<  the  Onte*  lor  Socia'  Re 
search  at  thP  Graduate  ScHooi  cH  the  City  Uni 
M  vervity  of  New  York  He 
w^s  educated  at  St  ' 

fyk  and  latef  at  ^lew  >Ayk 
I  ■  University  where  fte 
I  ceived  his  Ph  t)  Bard  is 
currently  working  on  a 
new  tKX*  about  the  vic- 
'  J  timj  o<  crime  He  has  de- 

  J!  voted  most  cH  hfs  caree* 

to  the  study  ot  crisis  manage^ient  and  the 
m«r>«gemenl  cH  interpersonal  conlKct  Joseph 
backer  IS  a  ckrttcai  Qsy 
ChologiSt  with  the  Division 
cH  ConsuHafion  and  Edu 
cat>on  at  Rocktand 
County  ComrTHjnily  Men- 
tal HeaHh  Center  He  re- 
ceived his  Ph  D  Irom  the 
C'ty  University  o'  New 
>brK  after  gettir^  a  B  A 
I  frofn  Queens  College  and 
an  M  A  (rom  Hotstra  University  Zacker  s  main 
interest  aside  from  private  practice  is  m  the 
use  o*  consottalion  and  other  methods— such 
as  the  actior^  research"  deKr ibed  m  this  arti 
cie  —for  the  purpose  of  helping  Cit>/ens  m 
distress  For  rrxye  information,  read 

Ba'H  Morion  *T«»«  Nilu«MMc  StiKh  Ol  OWfcci  »nd  V<a 
!»*K#  P»o*'t>'«»»^W*l|V''X>Of»'J«'  tur^Kwr  ^tWC't 
lo^  Hy  t**  H<>*»ncm*f*  ct  SCiVnc*  BOi\on  Mitt  ^ 
?4  »9T« 

(U'd  i4r>rt<:v^*nd  JbM(>f>7*(hr  Th*  PcAC*  «fHj  in<«(p«' 
torvtlCtWKI  Thifd-PylylM^rvtnl'OnADpfCMCIm  PX*f* 
fOurKjrxm  )t09  «  S*  N  W  Wi|h.ngton  0  C  TOOOe  Sn>« 

Suli«*r>  nuwd   VxMnc*  UMCbVilf  Btgtf^t  r  Mcr^ 
m  N*t»  1br>  T>m«t  ktoo«l#«  NOr  74  ifU 
/•rk»4  >j«*pb  tnd  Morion  (l*'d    EH*ctt  ol  CoNlKl  M*n 
»g«m**itTi»fwigo»<^f»^r<t3iminf»  in  Jnytn*;  ol 
p««d  Ptvchgtogy  )«r3  vc  S«  No  ?  pp  707 
/K»«i  JdHC^  and  Mvlon  eyd    ^lh«r  rmOngt  on 
AtMu*<v«'^««t  »r0  AlccMtf  IJMm  ir4«<CM(f0n«l  OlH)ul*t 
Am««<«n  Jeum«l  0(  COfrcnunrty  Pir<rMMgf  prfit 

Morton  Bard  takt  aboul  psychology  and  thr 
poiice  m  a  tapa  on  hit  retearch.  avatoble  from 
Pf  ycttotogy  loday  Cattafla^end  $7  »5  (out  • 
SKle  U  S  A  ,  18  9f))  to  CohiWar  Servica  Ovi- 
lion.  505  Broadway.  N«w  >brk.  N  Y  10012 
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TESTIMONY  OF 
GRA^IKLA  (CntiVCrO)  OLIVAHEZ 
DIRKCTOH  OK  TIIK  COMMUNITY  SKHVICKS  ADMINISTRATION 

TO 

THK  SUFK:OMMTTr:E  ON  DO\U0STIC  AND  INTERNATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC 
PIANNING,  ANALYSIS  AND  COOPK RATION  (DISPAC) 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  C;N  SCIENCE  AND  TECIINOLOCIV 


Thi^  ri)l.'  ofthr  t'nrruMUnitv  Scrvic-;  A.i niiiii.it  r.iMod  (fnrm»Tly  ► 
the  Offli:e  of  Economic  Oppoinunity)  Is  spelled  out  in  Ihu  Koonnmlc 
Opportunity  Act  of  10G4  :is  amiMulfd:  to  "<»Ununat<r  tin*  piiudox  of 
poverty  in  a  land  of  pltMity  .♦and  tf»  inotuasL-  opportunity  for 
ptTMori.-i  in  pov(M'ty.  A  major  thrust  of  thiiJ  m-t  and  of  .subsfqucnt 
amrndnuMits  is  to  provid"  'i  f<-*dural  a;rency  whusf  principal  puipooi* 
in  to  provific  ai  {»r.i:i  to  st.-rvit:L'H  for  pi* r sons  in  povrty  and,  through 
advocacy  '.iw\  rost'an-h  and  drmondtratlon,  to  .li»tine  and  irnpU'm*'nt 
Ruw  sc)lutiuns  to  tho  probl'-tns  confronting  low  iMvome  p-'ople. 

CSA  niauitairis  a  rommitrneut  to  th«\-f  f.*'irp  '.scs.  While 
pU!-Huii!.'j  nn|.roirif^  rt-srarc-h  and  iIlmtioiuI ration  t^ffor-ts,  ity  major 
pro>(rani  Uirii.it  has  boon  carried  out  thro'.if(h  a  no  I  work  of  87  B 
Cnmnunnty  Action  Af^enci^s,  ThcB'-\C:omnmmt  v  Actif>n  A^jf.'ncics , 
lo<Mtc  l  In  low  inccnnc  cornrnunitics,  as.ii.st  p'Mson/,  in  poverty 
tbr'.}U{;h  corner!. rd  t'lforl  .  in  outrcaiii  and  :i  Ivm  e  y  ir«  addition  to 
th"  provision  ol'  flii'cct  .;ervi(»*:j. 

Ohviously.  as  a  i-csult  ..f  '.vir  u\pr- ricncf,  '.vc  h  r.  c  bi^'n  involved 
with  the. problems  f.'tee.l  by  Inv/^ncorne  farniliv...    ()\ir  f'or.mnputy 
Action  AKi*neii-i  have  siKij-jit  to  assist  these  fa^^iiilie.;  by  h"lpinn  ihcm 
to  obtain  nee-led  servics  provid<»d  by  other  a^encie-^  <yu'\  alno  by 
<hrcctlv  provirUnK  servioc  ..    Indeed,  a  ru.iit>r  focu.;  of  our  ilii-ect 
^^^•l■vie^*  di'hvery  in  reei-nl  lias  bci  ti  pri-vi  ; i . 'm  of  '.;«M-vi«-e-;  to 

meet  b,!^U   rariiily  an. I  iiixr  ''diold  fuel  ..rrd  f"M  1  iv   1  ;  tbronjdi  our 
ete-ri'v  CI  i7.is  int  «-i-vent ion  arc!  wi  atb'- ri /at i ori  [>rM-r |- i  itu*  and  oin 


Community  Food  an^f  Nutrition  program.    We  will  continue*  to 

support  the  provision  of  thi?sr  survices  to  moot  basic  family  and 

housiJhold  mit?<Is. 

In  souklnij  services  for  and  providing,'  services  to  low-lncomo 

families  \v-e  have  seen-thir  multiplicity  of  prohlemii  which  they 

confront  and  the  serious  stri'SS^TiTTheir  livfs  caused  by  lack  of 

resources.    Our  expc»ricnee  has  bci*ri  confirmed  by  a  number  of 

other  sciurees. 

F{)r  I'xamplt?,  Kcruu?th  Kenirtton  in  his  recent  study  of  the 
\ 

American  family  notes  the  severe  economie  pn.*ssur/.s  on  all 
I 

American  families  an<yhe  lack  of  adequate  health  and  income 

/ 

suppor  t  policU'S.    Urie  Brofenbrcnne r  has  described  the  pressures 
which  money  problem:*,  work  demands,  and  lack  of  social  support 
systems  a  If  placing  on  families. 

WhiVe  pressures  arc  j^ri-at  Dti  all  fariiilies,  pressures  are  even 
j^reater  on  lo\v-inrom<'  fatnilies.    Less  inconv?,  ^reati' r  numbers 
of  one  parent  fainilie:!,  loosely  organi/:ed  nei/jhl)orho()ds,  poorer 
houslnt^  conditions  and  [greater  reported  crime  add  to  the  problems 
and  pressures  exp«? ritmceNi\lheseT^uiu 

H(  e'*nHy,^itt(.'ntion  has  h(*en  fouusAd  on  family  and  domestic 
violeru  e  a.;  a  prohhMn  for  all  families./  The  exact  naturi'  and 
pri'v:d»  ri.  r-  of  this  pre»b!etn  is  rmt  ktiov.n.    In  the  ari'ii  of  spnwsti 
abus",  11  ai.diy  {)r  the  fem.ili-,  eslimates  vary.    Stev.art  Onel^rla 
e:Ulm;de  ;  that  r^Ol'j  of  all  niarri:e'.es  ia\'idve  sorrn*  de^jri-e  f)f 
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physical  abubic;  /,ull()  aii<I  Knlm^ui  staH*  that  in  oxcusk  of  ^00,000 
husbamls  arc  "h  ibltual  wife  bi-atiTs".    Dat.i  from  nwijor  mi'lro- 
poUtati  ai'c-a?}  inriicatc  l'xKmi  livu  Hpou:;»*':il)U:K'.  tr.fl.  7i»0()- 1  0.  000 
marital  vi<»lencL»  ca^L's  iintmally  in  Washington,       C.  ;  I.UOO 
wifu  ai4i;?ulti;  in  Detroit  in  IDVli;  17.  000  family  v.ioU-iun-  cascis  in 
Nuw  Yurk  in  rno.  - 

Dr.  Urnry  U(Unp  L*.slinnit»'.-.  that  *JOO,000  Sfj-ions  r)i'\h\  aljitst- 
rases  occur  annnally.    I .  V'ir.  cuscj  of  chihl  iibusc  arc!  nc|/lcct  wen- 
were  reported  in  1077.    The  abciv  arc  ju.a  examples  of  the*  vncicty 
.*  estim'.iLe.s  ami  loi-ali/cd  rl.ita  which  intlicate  tlvit  .»  severe  ju'oblem 

,1*  but  Avhich  rec|Mire  a^^rc  rv.scju'ch  In  specify  ilir  v%  u-l  naturv 
anii  i*..t»Mit  r)r  the'  prnblctTU 

b*nr'>i'tunatfly,  ^r)rial  prr.jn-anunxnj;  lia..  not  a<hM]u:itcIy  i  ,-.;p:iu(leil 
to  thc.c  pr-,)..bMU  ».    M').>t  fcii.-r-  >1  .m  I  \'k-  i!  p-dj^rain  ;  slill  cmph)> 
an  itKllvidu  -usti.:  anprov  ii.    Thi  v  Mu'r"  pruiripall.v  .vith  one  p^-rs<>n 
in  a  housch')I'l  v.lio  1im      fcr  cx  imjjlc,  a  tlclmquetjcv.  empl(»smciU 
or  si>'Mi      abuse  pn^hlt-m,    rci  (■••ifh-ct  the  r;nnily  c<iMtc>:t. 

\n  ri'viewinr.  nur  owfi      p.-:  ii  n(      'i  it.j  frDui  olh«T  .;(iur( 
and  Ulc  pci.'.^ent  'b'U-.'My  nC  i,^,.  s,  v.'**  c  inu-  l*»  "he  i-t  ,rir  hi »n 

that  new  pr'o.M'arnm;i!h'  Ihrn '.r.  uliu-b  focused  on  the  ((Ual  lamilv 
and  tlie  need  {  of  al!  n:'  it  .  tM"  t n!i-'i'..  ^h  »nld  be  tr'l'-d  om  :i  demon 
stration        i       ^  "\<  int.      ot  Hu;  p»  m,mm  ta  i.'.  to  r-t-  lu«'e  Moletu  e 
ill  b)\v  i Ml  o  n le  r  I  mi  b'  . . 


i  o  I  ' 
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Al        pM'si'nt  liiiif,  ('\:>^'.iiitic'i()Mt<'  ;  iiiiplc  int'iUation  of  ;i 
domonstratiDn  effort.    I  would  note  that  the  approach  of  this  pro- 
ject is  nnly  one  of  many  apprfKu-htvs  which  couM  be  einjiloyecl. 
Ho'.vi'viT,  I  W'mhi  Mir  to  hrl'-*fly  pi*i';svn*w  thf  hasu:  rofU;c(jt  as  one 
which  v/«-  Miink  h.us  ni"i-it. 

C*SA .will     .t.iblioh  f'ti  a  pihjt  projtM-t  In       a  !•'  uuil\  (*<  ntei* 
aB  ori"  apfn'u'ii  li  to  the  ri".Mi.-;  i)f  Io*.v-itu'n:nc  fcitnili.-.i.  / 

Tin*  ..[ji  i  ifK-  pvuHDsr.  of  thf  Kainilv  I'.-  i'.-i*  an*;    (I)  l-o 
nti^Mi'.tln'n  anil  df*vf-l<ifi        m.iXi;,.-  rauiilh'-i         all  (  f  tii'-ii- 
nifMih«T..  :i\  Itii*  tirm-  of  ••rMoi.4  arul  fcjlU.v.'ia^  ci-ii-i.s,  and  VA)  to 

'Idi  .i»  J  '![ci-.>  Mfi'l  pr'(M;r*anis  at  th,-  1-)^-.!^  stntr       1  n:i!i<):{al 
Iv  v'  .  li  r'l-.ip  Kid  t  M  I      ri'-'-d  .  ( !«'.■,  •  im"  -  i:rr      r:ii  Ur  ; , 

In  ''fd«  r  I  .        -l  Jh**..'-  pMi'p  ■  [\"-  c'l  -Ufr  ■.'.ill  iu'r.idi- 

<Il  ;■•■«■•  <■  I  I  . '  .  in''  -  r  .  •■n*  I  -m,     Mi'iHirt    >ft  I  i  v;  ..c  r.  i  f  ,  (o 

70(}  ?,,r:ii  li'   ,  (  ip;- •  d  :: wic- 1;.  '1 ,  ,>UU  i*;  1  j  .  t  i-i    i   )  ;i !id  '•  m  i  .  > mr 
MdvO"  K  %    Uld  p<  d  !' ■  V  .IM  1 !  .  .i  .    ir !     i*  i' ■  ., 

'I'll'-  iitd' j  l<  ■  !'•■  itu  ff  i  '  'f  1  'ti.»  d"  r:.  •/]  ,'  r-      '  -n  »       -m    .  j  ,.  ^ 

1 .    d'hf  l<tt  tl  t  I  uM  I  ,  \\iu'  i:*^hf*  "fncu  ;  :  r'««-.a  i«»ti 

and  .  u  ■.. 

1?.    dli*  fiiru'-,*  and  ill  nf  it  ;  riu»ttdMT'.;   I'l-  r)tMr,  i' h"!  .  kh- 

t-n  r  '-''n  •  I .up-,  r  r  t  i  /t-       '  i  i-i       t*\  n-'  ■  .  v.  hi?  h  r»"  j'u  re 

t« »  i,M  ' 't        .  t  <   M.  ■■  ■!  ,   I  -  id  di-  ■  (■'  -  r      1 1'  '  •  I '  I  ',  i  r  -  •  .  .'diifli 
d'".    1«  <j     '  !    ;  ■••1      ■  M'  i  ■•  •        :•,   f. d .!i  ),  ■ . 

'■ .      \  I  I  .  ,  '  r  .    i      ;  :■'     :  '•    I     • '  I '  I .  i*  .1   ! •  1 1 1  (  <  -  f   •  u !  ■ ;  !  .   .  --i    i  ; 
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separation  of  the  family  or  houst'hoM  members  ran  bo 
av(.)id<fd. 

4.    Advocjuy  and  pro^r ra m  dcvolopini  nt  activi.tu\J  .ir«*  f)r- 
^^atnzcMl  at  thf»  lf)r;il  Icvfl:   (a)  to  st»fk  policy  aivl 
pi'o^'mm  chan,£M*y  which  benefit  the*  U)\v-in(  oii>»-  family; 
and  (b)  to  orn^nizt*  and  d^'volop  r»':^o:u*<n'.s  tn  .i.i^i  it 
low *inc()tnfcj  families.  r 
The*  project  will  ■i.s.si.^t  t!r*  total  family  at  w  prnnt  of  cfi.-.iM  and 
continuj*  to  provirlt*  ;.c'rvtcfc's  aftL»r  the  ciridi^.    Th<»  iMilir-*  family, 
or  as  m  my  rm»ml)ers  ns  po-isiblo,  will  immcdiatoly  r»MM-iv('  11k* 
crisis  sfrviri'S  th<'y  r»*quin*;  crisis  sheltor  c^an  be  p»  i/i«I<'d  if 
nettlpd.    At  th»-*  limf,*  of  tmtry,  family  coun^r^in^^  M(.'r\K  <  s  will 
bf  iniliato  I,  snjiportivt*  .scrvii-tj  needs  n'lse.^scd,  and  lh«'  re  ferrals 
for  re(|uir^*d  services  will  b"^in  for  all  families.    Duriit,^  a 
*'coolin^  off  pr*ritKl",  family  members  who  re-;idt.*  at  tfu-  (j'l'tor 
will  >'cc-«.*ive  supportive  ruid  coumieling  s*'rvi(  r  -;.    Aft^M*  a  bri';f 
pc  -iud,  usually  no  lonj^er  than  a  few  day.->,  th»'  farnily  v.  ill  b«' 
r<»turn»*d  to  th**ir  previ(m  4  residence,  or  if  nci  cvssary,  a  tnjw  resi- 
dence.   For  all  fapiilies,  intt-nsive  follow-thrnuf^h  will  bp  carried 
out  to  Iti-mn-  tlv^*  farnily  me mh<* rs  continue-  to  receive  -;uppor- 
tivc  and  cMiri  ;»diti^  ;si*/-vi( f  ;  they  renuirf. 

In  ordrr  to  earr^y  o\lt  it  ;  .'Service  delivery  function,  thf  project 
WiH  nb'ain  i-omrnit riienl«^  of  ''xi.^tin^  eoMUTumity  res(nir' 'V^  f»)r  Centr 
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clients,  and  develop  outreach  and  referral  linkages  between  the 
project  and  other  agencies  which  serve  families  or  its  mcrnbers* 

Again,  I  would  note  thiilV^^is  is  only  one  uf  many  appro .\rhes 
which  may  be  tried.    We  arc  te:itin^  this  idea  on  a  pilot  pruject 
basis;  the  project  will  be  carefully  monitored  and  evaluated  and 
its  long-raii^e  potentially  assist  low-income  families  assessed, 
CSA  will  continue  to  provide  basic  services  to  low -income 
families  while  we  test  other  ideas  to  dotorrnino  lh<  ir  applica- 
bility. 

V^^ri  clc).->in^'  I  would  note  that  it  i'i  rny  hope  that  Conf^re^s  and 
oth<'r  felJr.'ral  agyncie  •  .^e^in  to  address  the  family  as  a  unit  and 
the  problems  orHhe  family  unit.    The  family  unit,  in  whatever 
form  it  exist^i  or  will  exist,  is  basic  to  our  society.    We  can  no 
lonfjer  foDow  a  policy  of  "benign  neglect"  iii  term^  of  provision 
of  supports  to  the  family.    The'^yiily  was  the  basic  social  unit 
yesterday;  it  i;^  a  basic  social  urm  torlay;  and,  in  whatever  form 
it  will  be  the  basic  social  unit  ^f  tomorl^ow.    Thus,  we  niust 
aggressively  devise  programs/md  policies  which  assirit  the 
family*    Specifically  I  recommend  reserfTch  in  the  following 
area^i  as  it  r  elates  to  the  low -income  family: 

1.  Studies  on  the  sti-t-ngths  of  one  parent  families  and  the 
pressures  and  problems  which  they  fare. 

2,  Studie;^  into  tlu*  nature  and  extent  of  the  multipU»  problems 
e.v:pi'riencr»d  by  lov/-inconv*  families. 

.H.    Deti'rmitiation  of  the  actual  extent  and  naltiro  of  domestic 
vlol(Mice,  especially  in  low,-iacomo  families. 
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4.   Analysis  of  the  income  transfer  poUcios  to  dftcrmino 
their  impact  on  family  structure. 


We  art;  all  nieinberfi  of  a  family  and  bi-nofit  from  iiti 
strength  Vj    Our  nation  will  hf'  as  weak  or  rftronf^  as  its  basic 
social  utift.   Therefore,  we  must  look  carefully  at  wh.it  is  hap- 
pen ing'^f/Iay  to  make  it  possible  for  more  families  I u  survive. 
Thki  family  neecU  our  immerliate  constrm  live  suppc»rt. 

Th'irik  you  for  the  opportunity  to  bt'  able  to  comment  for  the 
Community  Services  Administration  in  your  consideration  of  this 
important  subject  area.  ^ 
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NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  OF  ViaiMS  OF  DOMESTIC  VlOl.nNCE 

Early  In*  1976,  the  American  j^ubl^  slowly  became  aware  of  a  hlthorto 
largely  secret  crime,  woman ' bat terlng .    There  was  a  time  span  of  approx- 
iJiately  five  years  after  the  establishment  of  shelters  for  battered  women 
and  their  children  In  Great  Britain  and  Europe  before  Aaierlcans  became 
sensitized  to  the  fact  that  domestic  tijanquUlty  Is  not  always  a  reality 
behind  closed  doors.     Small  groups  of  concerned  citizens  h«id  long  been 
Involved  In  ef farts  to'  help  victims^  but  their  work  was  primarily  a  Inne- 
~ly  stnigfjle  without  public  r^cogt/ltlon  or  support,  ouch  as  Haven  House  In 
Callfqrpl,.!  (or'iglually  established  In  1965).    Then  the  March,  197(up^8ue 
of  ^  It.  National  Asdoclatlon  for  Women  newsletter,  announced 

¥ 

^he  establlbhmont  of  a  National  Tusk  Force  on  Vooan  Battering/Family  Vl'o- 

*  •' 
lence.    The  sane  jJonth,  three  tl.ousandyrfomen  from  thlily-three  countries 

gathered  In  Belgliia  foV  the  IntPn\^onal  Tribunal  on  Crliwf ^Agfilnst  Wo*- 
Ben,  an^  womai  battpring  around  the  world  was  declared  a  universal  phenom- 
enon.       These  two  sl.Tiultaneous  news  events  demanded  ai\J  received  atten- 
tion from  the  American  medin.  ,  * 

From  that  point  on,  countless  articles  have  appeared  in  large  and 
smffll  newspapers  and  magazines  arrosq  the  lar\d,  and-rnj^o  'ind  television 
joined  In  the  massive  educational  <  .lort  to  tell  citizens  that  innumer- 
able women  and  children  were  living  In  helpless  terror  in  /iolent  hemes. 
The  media  was  largely  responsible  for  the  recognition  of  the  serious 
social  problem  of  violent  e  between  spouses  tJjat  ranged  from  thrent  of 
physical  attack  all  the  way  to  homicide.     A.«j  their  Engli'jh,  Scottish^* 
Irish  and  Dutch  slsterfi  before  them,  American  women  streamed  out  of  th'lr 
h.nnes  and  into  residential  ?ihelters  as  soon  as  they  opened,  filling  them 
tc  capacity.       nny  times  they  were  so  desperately  In  need  of  safe  haven  . 
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that  refu>5c-!i  uere  filled  hoyond  c«ipaclty,  and  almont  all  have  a  constant 
waiting  list.    American  citizens  became  Inforned  of  the  needs  of  victims 
of  spousal  violence*  and  an  curomunlty  KfO'Jps  sprung  up  to  address  these 
needs,  so  did  our  state  and  federal  legislators  respond.     At  this  point 
In  tine,  proposed  legislation  would  allocate  fund^j  from  the  natlona4 
budget  to  provide  a  wide  variety  of  services  for  victims,  and  would  seek 
understanding  through  an  Informational  clearing  house  as  well  as  research 
for  the  purpose  of  prevention  and  control  of  domestic  violence. 

In  just  two  years*  Americans  have  certainly  traveled  «i'lon^  way  to- 
ward recognition  of  this  serious  social  problem*  and  In  determination  to 
•stabllsh  social  policy  to  deal  with  It.     However,  there  has  recent l> 
euerged  a  divisive  and  perplexing  thrust.    Whether  It  Is  because  of  Ir- 
responsible media  coverage  or  misinterpretation  of  the  facts  is  not  the 
issue  here.    The  point  Is,  the  record  mwst  be  set  straight  and  Issues 
auat  be  clarified,  so  that  when  Uglslatlon  Is  enacted,  we  can  proceed 
unwaveringly  -md  confidently  In  the  proper  df  action.  Unsupported 
pseudo-sclpnti  f  Ic  rlalm.s  must  not  be  permitted  to  defUu  t  attention  from 
the  vex,    real  nee'is  of  the  must  helples.s  and  deservlny.  victim;;  t»t  spou*;- 
•1  vlolerre:    voan>n  and  the  Ir'  chUdrcn.  ^' 

The  question  :hat  has  ■  -en  r.iMed  th  rc^u^h  mtisslve  publicity  In  r»he 
oiedla  in  recent  months  Is,  "V^^^o  are  the  v  li.t  Ims'V     Before  we  cm  nridresM 
the  needs  of  victims,  we  p.ust  clarify  uhti  they  are;  when  wo  alloi.jto  pub- 
lic monies,  we  need  to  l^nt^w  w!m)  are  tLe  people  most   In  tieed  of  thf  ^ot  l.tl 
services  to  be  pr  -'lded.     Althojgh  our  povernraent  a.tt^'irpts  to  help  those 
who  need  help  incest  ,  It  can  'v.c  be  expected    o  oversee  the  personal  wel- 
fare of  each  and  every  cltizeo.     We  dlren.  our  assistance  to  people  most 
helpless  and  unable  to  help  theraselvcs:     the  poor,  the  hanr' Icipp*  d ,  the 
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l&flrm,  th«  Mzmd — in  other  words,  Ch«  socially  dlssdvsutsged.    It  is 
el««r  that  ths  tlss  has  com  to  do  a  nssds  assassMnt  of  vlctliis  of  spous- 
al irlolancs*    This  is  ths  purposa  of  this  papar* 

It  la  lapoaalbla  Co  dacaralna  how  aany  couplaa  in  .this  country  have 
arar  MngMgrnd  in  ac«a  for*  of  phyalcal  violence  on  the  baa  la  of  only  one 
national  aurvey.    There  ara  aarloua  scthodologlcal  flaws  in  the  study 
which  Ita  principal  inveatigator  la  quick  to  point  out  (Straus,  1977:7). 
A  vwpraacntative  national  aaiple  of  intact  coup  lies  autonatically  el  lain- 
atea  noncohabitational  couples  aa  well  aa  pcraons  who  have  broken  off  re- 
latloiuhip>j  becauae  of  phyaical  violence  or  any  other  reason.  Principal 
Invaatlgator  Straua  aaya,  ".,.ainca  'exceaaive'  violence  ia  a  major  cauae 
of  divorce,  and  aince  our  sasple  ia  limited  to  couplea  living  together, 
thaaa  data  probably  oait  aany  of  the  high  violencf  caaea'  (1977:8).  In 


addition,  major  emphajia  in  thia  study  waa  placed  on  violent  iniidenta 
occurring  within  the  year  previous  to  ths  survey,  and  the  use  of  self-re- 
port which  leada  to  underreporting.    Straua  estlmatea  that  true  incidence 
ratea  were  double  the  reported  rates  (19''7:8). 

Daapite  adaicted  shortcomings,  until  we  have  further  acientific  evi- 
dence, wa  muat  rely  on  a  combination  of  this  one  atudy,  plus  evidence  ex- 
trapolated from  other  sources,  aa  well  as  plain  and  aimple  logic  to  de- 
tartiine  who  are  the  victlma  moat  in  need  of  protection  and  services. 

Beginning  with  the  atudy  conducted  by  Straus,  et.  al.,  the  authors 
darvised  a  "severe  violence  Index"  or  "wife-beating  Index."    They  named  it 
tha  Conflict  Resolution  Techniques  (CRT)  scale,  consisting  of  eight  items, 
including  one  Item  P,  "beat  up  the  other  one."    Unfortunately,  one  sociol- 
ogiat  has  used  only  seven  of  the  eight  items,  ard  has  chonen  to  eliminate 
from  her  data  base  this  very  Important  item  about  which  Straus  says! 
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...for  th«  tw«lv.  •6nth  p.rlod  prtctdlni  th«  Inttrvlew.  3.8X  of  th« 
(••po»d«nt.  r«port.d  on*  or  .or.  phy.lc.l  .".ck.  which  f*ll  und.r 
'  our  op.r.tlona  d.flnltlon  of  wlft-b.ttlng.    Applylns  thl.  Incldenc. 
rata  to  th«  .pproxl«t«ly  *7  .llllon  coupl.a  In  th.  USA,  M«n«  th.t 
in  my  on.  yr.  .ppro«W.ly  1.8  .11  Hon  wlw.  .r.  be.ten  by  thalr 
h«wb«Mla  (1977:5). 

I«  hla  affort.  to  «old  tiialaadlng  at.tlatlca,  Straua  conaldered  fr.qu.n- 
cy  ami  tha  «an.ral  pattam  of  rlolanca  and  cUUd  for  a  "•or.  lltar.l  Inr 
tatpratatlon."    Straua  aaya, 

By  •  "■ora  lltar.l  Int.rpratatlon"  I  mm  raatrlctlng  th.  catagory 
of  "wlfa-baatlng"  only  to  thoaa  who  uaad  th«  tat«  "beat  up"  to  d.- 
aerlb.  what  happanad  (Ita.  P).    Thla  glvaa  .  flgura  of  I.IX  during 
tha  yaar,  with  .n  .v.r.ga  of  5.5  baatlnga  ft  yaar  -ong  tha  coupl.a  • 
who  raport«l  a  ba.tlng.    Whlla  thla  la  mich  low«r  than  th.  3.8X  flg- 
ura taking  Into  account  ai  th.  aav.r.  vlol«t  .eta,  It  still  r.pra- 
aanta  a  vary  larga  n«b.r  of  f-lll...  .p.df Ically ,  ov.r  half  a 
million  (1977:6). 

Bowavr.  wh.n  th.  focu.  w..  ««p«.d.d  b.yond  th.  prior  y..r  to  Include  .ct. 

that  ".v.r  happ.n.d,"  Str.ua  th.n  .t.t..: 

Thu.  our  d.t.  for  lt«  P.  b..tlng  up,  indict,  th.t  .uch  .  b«.tlng 
h«l  occurr«l  at  .om  tlM  in  5.3X  of  th.  Mrrlag...    Of  th...,  I  ..- 
tUMt.  th.t  about  two  out  of  thr..  w.r.  Inatanc.  of  husband.  b£allnt 
wlvja,  or  about  3  JX  of  A-erlc«,  coupl...    Or  In  nu-b.r  of  coupl... 
o,.r  .  .llllon  «.d  a  h.lf.    ...thl.  I.  .1— t  .ur.ly  .  con.ld.rabl. 
und.r..tlMt.  (1977:7,  «pha«li  .JQ.d) . 

Straua  point,  out  th.t  n«ber.  of  occurr.nc.  th«..lv..  do  not  t.U  the 

whol.  .tory,  .aylng: 
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1lMr«  attt  ii'.vtral  rsmsont  vhy  tvtn  a  ting  it  bMClng  It  iMportanc. 
..Tom  such'i^vtnc  It  Incrlntlcally  a  dtbattMat  of  human  life.  Sec* 
OBdt  thart  it  tha  phytlcal  dangar  Involvtd.    Third  it  Cha  fact 
that  many,  if  wc  sotc,  of  tuch  beacingt  ara  pare  of  a  faaily  power 
•cructla.    It  ofcan  caket  only  one  tuch  avant  to  fix  cha  balance  of 
fowar  in  a  fmily  for  sany  yaart — or  parhapa  for  a  ^ifa^lae.  ...So* 
givaa  cha  face  chat  tuparior  tcrangch  and  tltt,givet  the  advantage 
to  BtB  in  tuch  tituationt,  tha  tinfla  beating  «ay  be  an  extrcvely  1m- 
portant  factor  in  vaintaiaing  aala  doaiaanca  in  thV  faaily  tyttea 
(lf77t6-7). 

Aa  aarllar  ttody  Invettigated  fvdly  violence  by  a  focused  anple  of 
forty  'Violent  fMllita"  and  forty  neighbor  failUet  (pellet,  1972).  Data 
vara  obtained  from  aarrlad  couplet,  interviewed  aeparataly.    Gtllea  atatea 
that  although  vivet  in  hit  taaple  were  far  froa  pattiva,  "Tha  hutbcnd  it 
tlM  sore  violent  of  afrital  partnart"  (1972:50).    Re  alto  taya,  "In  tenia 
of  buaband-vlfe  violence,  wa  tee  violence  aainly  froa  the  'victlji*a*  point 
of  view  bacaute  vivet  are  sore  likely  to  be  victlM  of  rather  than  coaait- 
tara  of  violence"  (1972:38).    Gallet  providet  a  table  of  nl^e  viplent  acta 
reported  by  hit  taaple  that  Includet  two  cattgorlet  which  arc  curioualy 
alaalag  froa  the  data  of  another  aociologitt  ataociated  with  the  current 
coafuaion  about  the  tea  of  the  aoit  frequently  vlctiaiscd  tpoute.  Thete 
two  typet  of  violent  acta  are  categorised,  "pu*  down"  and  "choke/*  and  all 
tuch  acta  are  tbovn  in  Gallet'  ttudy  to  be  hutbandt'  acta  of  aggrcaaion 
agaiaat  vivet. 

However  auch  we  might  prefer  to  neatly  categorise  acta  of  violence, 
total  thaa,  and  state  that  one  acx  or  the  other  coaaita  aorc  acta  of  vio-* 
than  the  other,  thua  we  have  located  th^;  "true  culprit"  and  the 
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"tmt  vlctla/'  tht  aMvere  «rt  not  eo  elvplt.    Troubltt  beglti  with  cht 
catttgoriee  th«t«lvts.    for  tiCMpltt  thtrt  it  «  vatt  coactptual  dlfftrcnct 
vlttila  «  single  category:    %lt  or  triad  to  hit  irlth  eoaatl^j/*    If  tha 
'*ao«sthlng**  vm,  for  exvplt,  a  haaiiar,  tht  tavtrlty  of  damaga  from  urylng 
and  actual  hitting  could  tatlly  range  froa  no  daaagt  at  all  to  aurdtr. 
Tha  nunarlcal  count  of  rttponatt  to  "thrtw  toaathlng  at  tht  othtr  ont" 
■aana  llttlt  unlttt  vt  know  If  the  "aoMthlng"  actually  rcachtd  tht  tar- 
gat,  and  If  to,  what  daaagt  wat  dont?    Again,  there  la  a  vaet  difference 
batvaen  ihrovlng  a  feather  pillow  and  aleeing,  and  throwing  an  Iron  eklllet 
and  hitting  the  target.    How  can  we  poaelbly  give  reeponeee  to  cheee  quce- 
tiooa  the  ease  nunerlcal  weight? 

(hifortunately,  at  leaat  one  reeearcher  ercma  to  be  eatlefled  with 


euch  overelapllflcatlon/  but  not  Straue,  who  recognlfee  that  dlffercncee 
la  sale  and  feaale  violence  are  grounded  In  the  practical  realltlce  of 
different lal4  In  elae,  weight,  and  auecle  developaent,  a  subject  that  will 
ba  axMlnad  In  detail  later.    Although  Straua  polnte  out  that  hla  aaaple 
reflacte  the  etarcotyplc  Inaga  of  the  pdt  and  pan  throwing  wife,  he  explalne: 
For  half  of  the  violent  acte,  however,  the  rate  le  higher  for  th^  hus- 
band and  the frequency  la  higher  for  the  huabande  than  for  the  wlvee 
for  all  but  two  of  the  lt.eu.    The  blggeet  dlecrepancy  In  favor 
vlvee  occurs  In  the  kicking  and  hitting  with  objccte.  Such 
leee  dependent  on  superior  physical  etrength  to  be  effect Iv 
It  le  quite  clear  aleo  that  Straus  recognisee  the  Import ance  tof  nou-niBtr'* 
leal  factors  euch  as  victim  precipitation  when  woaen  attack  their  attackere 
the  greater  potential  for  eerious  injury  to  women  by  men  due  to  superior 
phyeical  strength,  the  special  vulnerability  of  pregnant  woaen,  and  %romen*9 
lack  of  options  to  escape  violence  (1977:9-10).    He  lav": 


^cte  ^e  • 

e  (19/7 j9).  . 
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AlttMugh  these  findings  show  high  rates  of  violence  by  wives,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  distract  attention  from  the  effort  to  elln- 
inate  "vlfc-beating.**    ...rinally,  WD«cn  are  locked  into  marriage  to 
a  such  greater  extent  than  nen.    Bacausc  of  a  varie^  of  econoaic  and 
aociaU  constrsints,  they  often  have  no  slternative  to' putting  up  with 
beatings  by  their  husband....    In  short,  wives  are  victimized  by  vio- 
laoca  in  the  faiily  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  are  husbands  ^d 
should  therefore  be  the  focus  of  the  most  ioaMdiate  remedial  9teps 
(1977:9-10). 

Nevartheless,*  one  Journalist  has  been  credited  by  the  wire  services 
as  concluding  "that  husband-besting  possibly  is  as  great  a  socisl  problem 
as  v^fe-battering  In  America  today."    He  was  asked  to  give  the  chsracter- 
Istlca  of  the  ^ind  of  marriages  that  might  produce  a  husband-beater «  Ex- 
«plas  h'le  gave  were:    1)  big  woman  married  to  smsll  men,  2)  old  men  mar- 
clad  to  stronger  middle  aged  women,  and  3)  handicapped  men  with  healthy 
vivas.    In  response  to  these  claims,  I  now  turn  to  my  own  research. 

For  the  past  two  years,  I  have  been  investigating  woman  battering, 
applying  several  methodologies,'  one  of  which  is  a  self-administered  ques- 
tionnaira.    A  self-selected  SMple  of  one  hundred  women  who  had  been  bat- 
tered by  their  spouses  provided  me  with  a  rich  source  of  data  to  help  in 
my  efforts  to  understand  the  problem  of  domestic  violence  from  the  per- 
spactive  of  the  victim.    While  this  saiple  cannot  be  considered  represen- 
tatlvt  of  the  general  population,  these  women  provided  demographic  and 
other  data  about  themselves  and  their  spouses  from  which  we  can  get  some 
Idea  ebout  woswn  who  were  battered,  and  second-person  reports  about  the 
batterers.    Approximately  scventy-flve  percent  of  these  respondents  had 
obtainad  safe  housing  at  one  of  the  shelters  for  battered  women  and  their 
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chlldrsD  Id  CAllfornl!^  th«  balance  had  heard  about  thla  study  and  v<4un- 
taarad  to  Join  tht  aanplt. 

StAtlatlci  froB  ay  study  ahow  that  phyalcal  size  of  the  women  and  nen 
tra  CQDalatent'  with  national  averages,  and  at  lea»t  in  that  respect  say  be 
eonaldsrsd  fairly  reprsssotatlve  6f  the  gerteral  population.    The  vean 
hslght  of  the  votten  waa  5*4",  as  compared  to  5*9"  for  the  ocn.    The  mean 
valghr  of  ths  wouan  was  123,6  pounds,  compared  to  their  spouses*  weight  of 
173.8  pounds.    This  gives  the  men  almost  half  s  foot  greater  height  and 
slightly  ovsr  fifty  pounds  heavier  weight  than  their  spouses-    The  spsns 
for  hslght  vers  from  4*11"  to  5*11"  for  women*  $hd  from  5*4"  to  6*5"  for 
tha  man.    There  ware  four  women  who  were  exactly  the  same  height  as  their 
spouass  (Including  the  one  who  measured  5*11"),  and  only  one  woman  was 
Ullsr  than  hsr  spouse— by  one  Inch. 

Weights  for  women  ranged  from  AO  pounds  to  250  pounds,  whereas  the 
man*s  ranged  from  120  pounds  to  220  pounds.    As  ma/  be  ftoted,  there  wss  at 
Isait  ons  woman  who  weighed  more  than  any  of  the  men.     It  seems  appropriate  ^ 
no  axMlne  closer  five      npondents  who  were  slmost  as  heavy  or  heavier  than 
thslr  spouses.    Ons  woman,  weighing  only  two  pounds  less  than  her  spousi*, 
vaa  a  mother  of  a  five  month  old  baby  girl  who  W4is  beaten  when  she  waa 
pregnant.    She  took  refuge  In  a  shelter  when  her  spouse  also  beat  the  child. 
Ons  couple  weighed  the  same,  160  potinds,  although  che  man  was  ten  Inches, 
tallsr.    This  wss  a  very  rellglouji    Tther  of  two  young  children  who  had  not 
bssD  employed  for  ten  yesrs,  the  length  of  the  marriage.    She  responded 
that  she  had  been  threatened  wltji  a  knife,  a  gun,  and  a  golf  club.  The 
first  time  she  saw  hla  behave  violently  waa  shortly  after  their  marriage. 
She  wrote :    "I  reall;pe  now  he  was  drunk— he  yelled  a  lot  and  niiot  a  gun  in- 
to the  floor.    I  forget  why,  but  it  was  directed  at  me." 


Of  th«  three  women  heavier  than  their  spouses,  one  was  j^even  months 

pregnant  at  the  time  she  entered  the  shelter,  which  helps  explain  the  heav- 

I 

ler  weight,     she  had  with  her  a  14  montU  old  child,  and  she  wrote  that  the 
first  violent  act  was  a  beating  she  received  two  months  after  their  mar- 
riage because  she  *Mldn't  finish  the  housework."    Asked  If  she  thinks  she 
deaerved  the  beatings,  the  response  reads,  **No.    No  one  deserved  beating,  I 
waa  pregnant  also."    From  her  responses,  nhe  Indicated  she  had  been  beaten 
during  the  earlier  pregnancy  and  wrote,  "I  almost  lost  the  baby."  Another 
vosan  of  49  who  weighed  five  pounds  more  than  her  spouse »  left  after  24 
years  of  maifriage  and  four  children,  although  the  first  time  3he  saw  him 
behave  violently  was  one  week  after  their  marriage.    Both  were  coMege  grad 
uatea,  aiTd  she  war.  a  registered  nurse  whose  only  paid  employment  after  mar** 
riagc  was  as  a  school  kitchen  helper.    Her  spouse  was  a  retired  military 
officer  whose  weapons  for  beatings  were  ropes  and  chains.    When  asked  If 
aha  ever  tried  to  strlxe  back  or  defend  herself  after  a  beating  began » 
aha  raaponded:    "He  has  super-human  strength,  and  I  knew  by  experience 
ha'd  hurt  me  worse  If  I  did  not  go  alonj^  juletly.*' 

If  there  is  any  woman  In  this  sample  who  fits  the  journalist's  de- 
scription of  a  big  ''Oman  married  to  a  small  oan,  then  the  29  year  old  wo- 
man vho  weighed  i' \)  pounds  Is  the  one.    Her  husband  was  44  ye/irs  old  and 
weighed  140  pounds.    Both  had  been  previously  married,  and  she  had  two 
children  under  the  age  of  seven  by  the  first  tnarrUge  In  her  custody. 
According  to  the  respondent,  she  had  been  beaten  by  her  former  husband, 
and  he  had  beaten  his  first  wife.    When  asked  what  weapon  her  spouse 
uSpu,  thla  woman  said,  "fist."    In  response  to  what  words  b»?st  deocrlbe 
hkJT  reactions  to  being  beaten,  this  woman,  110  pounds  heavier  than  her 
tt<**r«iul tcr ,  chose:    "fear,  alone,  pow»»rles8ness." 


•A  '  ^  . 

Wt  may  find  it  increduloui  that  any  person  can  fceX  to  poverlcti  dc- 
■pita  luch  cxtraM  •lie  dif farantial****ytC,  If  vc  think  for  •  oonent  hov 
•n  ara  trainad  item  tha  ti»e  tt^y  arc  toddiari  to  be  ''good  little 
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tirXi/^  to  avoid  rou^h  bchaviox  ahd  physical  contact  sports— then  va  msy 
■aaaa  this  vosan's  parslysing  fast.    The *f act  remains,  she  wsa  beaten. 
Aa  atatad  aarlier,  existing  ihalte^  cannot  scconodste  all  refugees  who 
vlih  to  aQtar;  aatry  is  baaf9  on  nead**,  and  st  this  particular  shelter* 
tha  voaan  vust  establish  need  for  protection  from  physical  abuse. 

Whan  va  look  for  age  different ials  aa  suggested  by  the  Journalist, 
this  sample  sgain  reflects  typical  marital  age  dif ferentisls  In  this 
country.    Hie  mean  age  of  tha  women  in  this  sample  was  33.7  and  their 
spouses  were  37.2  yesrs  old;  the  men  were  on  the  average  three  and  a  half 
yaars  older.    Woman's  igcs  ranged  from  19  to  J8;  men's  ages  rsnged  from 
21  to  68.    Four  woman  were  the  asme  age  as  their  spouses  snd  14  were  old- 
er by  one  yaar  or  mora.    Hie  largest  gap  in  iges  was  ■  vomsn  of  36  mar* 
rlad  to  a  man  of  27,  but  although  she  exceeded  him  in  years,  he  wsa  nine 
inches  taller  and  his  weight  was  exactly  double  hers—160  to  80  pounds. 
Of  tha  older  men,  one  of  68  had  s  wife  of  56,  snd  a  61  year  old  asn  wss 
married  to  a  SB  yaar  old  woman,  hsrdly  "Dcccnber-June'*  couples.  There 
are  such  unions,  but  they  are  relstively  very  rare. 

Uhila  1  will  not  dispute  thst  it  Is  possible  for  s  heslthy  wife  to 
abuae  s  handicspped  or  very  sick  man,  I  have  peraonsUy  known  the  reverse 
tha  hsppcn.    Two  women  I  interviewed  individually  ifere  both  bettered  by 
^parapalagic  husbands  in  wheel  chairs,  ss  strange  ss  It  seems.    Both  cases 
vara  investigated  and  verified.    In  addition,  one  of  them  had  left  her 

daughter**  two  year  old  child  slone  in  tha  hom^  with  her  husbsnd  for  s 

\ 

short  while,  and  that  night  discovered  t^at  her  impotent  husband  had  aex- 
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mllj  «>I«it«4  h«r  granddaushur.    That  ■ol««t«tlOn  had  occurred  vm  con* 
fizM4  hy  hpapitAl  •xMlnatioo  of  th«  child.    Ou  th«  oth«r  hAod,  on«  voaan 
in  th«  final  itagai  of  a  dcganerativa  diiaaia  arrived  at  a  ihtlter  bare- 
foot and  on  crutchci  vlch  bar  Chraa  prc-taan  aged  daughteri,  and  three 
vaaka  later  vaa  taken  to  a  hoipital  where  ahe  died* 

The  point  to  b*  sade  ia  thia:    any  of  ua  vho  atudy  dowatic  violence 
long  enough  can  co&'t  up  with  **aenaatlonal"  tidbita  the  sedia  can  exploit* 
fortunately,  few  of  ua  chooae  to  do  ao.    More  laportantly,  our  to  cue 
ahould  not  be^  on  the  bixai'*'e  and  unique,  although  we  know  that  hunan  be- 
luga are  capable  of  engaging  in  alaoat  any  kind  of  behavior.    We  cannot 
afford  to  dwell  on  the  exceptional  caaea;  we  miat  aet  our  prioritiea  in 
teraa  of  nuabera  and  needa.^  Aa  concerned  aa  we  nay  be  about  indi vidua  la 
md  their  particular  circuaatancca ,  we  auat  of  neceaalty  draw  back  and 
look  at  the  groupa  or  categoriea  of  people  who  are  aoat  frequently  victim- 
iaadt  and  then  we  auat  deteralne  the  kinda  of  Aaaiatance  they  need  to  help 
th«a  put  their  own  livea  in  order  to  regain  peraonhood. 

An  .axaaina^ion  of  the  data  froa  ay  atudy  reve^la  a  aaaple  that  ia 
char acteria tic  in  phyaical  attributea  of  the  general  population,  baaed  on 
avaragea.    The  average  woaan  ia  younger ,  ahorter,  and  lighter  than  her 
apouae,  and  even  when  ahe  ian*t  "typical,"  ahe  ady  at ill  be  the  victim  of 
doaeatlc  violence.    Men  train  froa  a  very  early  age  to  engage  In  coapet- 
etive,  aggreaaive  acta  in  the  achool  yard,  the  aporta  field,  and  in  the 
ailitary.    Today' a  wm^p  waa  raiaed,  by  and  large,  exactly  the  oppoaitc* 
Even  when  a  couple  ia  of  equal  aixe,  the  woaan  ia  not  aatched  in  auaclc 
developaent  and  power*    The  vaat  aajority  of  the  woaen  in  ay  ample  were 
nor  aatched  In  size  with  th*ir  apouaea— only  5  percent  cane  close  or  sur- 
paased  thei^  huabanda'  weight,  and  only  3  percent  were  as  tall  or  taller. 
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Itt  coBpat«tlv«  profnttloiul  tportt  tuch  M  boxing,  flfhttrt  m  cattfor- 
itad      ««ig^t,  and  it  Muld  b€  unchinkabU  to  put  •  Il|hcv«i<ht  into  tha 
riic  with  «  h*4V3ni«lsht— out  of  tporttPMithlp  vould  not  ptnilt  ■uch 

klMttd  l^alMca.    In  prof«aalon«l  toIflnt»  any  polfar  knows  that  voMn*a 
tOMTOManta  uaa  a  ahortar  dlatanca  batwtan  holta.    Evan  top  faMla  ath- 
Utm,  th«  b€at  in  tht  fltld.  ara  not  axpactad  to  co«pata  tqually  atalnat 
top  Mia  athlataa.    Thara  «ra  undaniabia  bloIoflCAl  dlffarancaa  batvaan 
tha  Mia  and  foMla  body,  which  all  of  ua  wuat  acknowladta.    Whan  wa  add 
to  thm  Mi*a  bloIoglcAl  adwantaga  in  macular  pow«r  tha  woaan'a  aoclaliaa- 
tion  into  "laarnod  halplaaanaaa"  (V«lkar»  1977).  than  wa  can  undaratand 
bntMr  iihy  woa»n  avan  wich  hiu^^  than  aan  ara  Ilkaly  to  faal  powarlaaa 
wImb  uodar  attack.    Thia  la  why  wovan,  in  thalr  ultlwata,  daaparata  act 
of  aalf-dafanaa.  ara  likaly  to  uaa  waapona  auch  aa  guna  or  knlvaa— thay 
8ar¥«  aa  "aqualltara"  agalnat  powarlaaanaaa. 

But  woMn  lack  povar  in  nany  «ora  waya  than  saraly  tha  phyalcal. 
Thay  lack  aconowlc  powar,  not  only  within  apouaal  ralatlonahlpa,  but  In 
i^rlcan  aoclaty,    Thla  li     tua  at  all  aodoaconoalc  lavala.  Ragardlaaa 
of  social  claaa,  a  wnm  Who  la  battarad  by  har  apouac  has  acrloua  con- 
aldaratlons  to  faca  before  ah«  decldea  to  tarmlnata  her  association  with 
har  bat tar ar,    Paopla  often  aak,  "But  why  doean't  the  leave t"    The  rea- 
sons ars  ■any,  and  aa  will  baconc  obvloua,  they  are  vore  apeclflc  to  vlc- 
tlaUed  wlvaa  than  to  vlctl^lead  huabands.    Robert  Terry  explalna  that 
avan  the  wealth lea t  wpsMn  ara  relatively  econonlcally  powerleaa,  saying: 
SOM  argue  that  white  iMSn  poaaeaa  Inordinate  power  through  control 
ol  atocka^    Half  of  *1I  atockholdera  ara  wo»en.    However,  »en  carry 
out  75  perca;tt^f  all  aecurltlea  tranaactlons,  according  to  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,    Women  often  control  atock  in  nane  only  to  suit 
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tlislr  husbaMs*  tax  purpottt*    In  any  cmc»  they  hold  only  42  per- 
taot  of  the  dollar  value  end  38  percent  of  the  total  nunber  of 
•harae-^etly  in  eaall  chunks  (1974:71). 

Vhan  Terry  beflne  hie  argiaent  to  thov  that  power  in  ehla  country 
bclonsa  prlaarlly  la  the  handa  of  white  aaleap  he  saya  that  woven  and 
•Ijtiorltlea  do  not  belong  to  the  ''clubp*'  defined  aa: 

Thia  club  ia  an  organiiation  which  arbitrarily  aelecta  aeabers  and 
^atowa  appropriate  aaterlal  and  paychologlcal  benefits.    It  dis- 
trlbutaa  influence  and  power  aaong  ita  aeabers  and  then  uaea  that 
power  to  doalnate  groups  unlike  itaelf  (conaciously  or  unconscioua- 
ly)«    It  rigidly  regulstes  behsvior  snd  doiands  confomity  as  s  re- 
qulreaent  of  adaittsncc. . . (1974r66) . 

To  aplsin  who  hss  power,  Terry  provides  snswers  to  some  questions, 
Including} 

Uho  hss  acceas  to  aocietal  resources? 

Are  the  resources  equitsbly  distributed? 

•..Who  can  aarshsll  the  reaources  to  icconpllsh  a  goal? 

What  «;re  the  institutionalized  patterns  and  practices  of  the  club? 

(1974:67-68). 

Usving  access  to  resources,  according  to  Terry,  Is  necessary  but  not 
sufficient  to  possess  power;  resources  aust  be  aoblUzed  to  accoapllsh 
one*s  gosls  before  one  truly  has  power  (1974:70).     In  soae  states.  If  a 
woaan  lesvet  the  hoae  she  shared  with  her  spouse,  she  Day  lose  some  of 
^hcr  property  rights,  or  even  be  charged  with  abandonment.     If  she  flees 
without  the  children,  she  aay  end.jnKer  her  rights  to  child  custody  on  a 
charge  of  desertion.    When  a  woman  attempts  to  establish  a  residence  sep- 
arate from  her  gpouse,  she  is  faced  with  the  fact  that  both  <?he  and  her 


\ 
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chlldrw  arc  •l«o«t  certain  to  have  «  reduced  etaodard  of  living.  She 
mm  realietlcally  ask  hereelf  If  her  personal  pain  and  auffering  are 
«or««  than  the  personal* ••crlflcee  In  economic  eecurlty  her  children  will 
bm  to  sake.    It  la  a  real  and  painful  dllema,  and  so«e  older  children 
'«dMntly  oppoaa  a  downward  tranaltlpn.    Here  are  soae  of  the  facta  and 
thtlr  conaaqu«ncaa  that  a  wo«an,  regardless  of  social  class,  education, 
or  ••ployablllty,  Bust  consider  before  she  attempts  to  extricate  herself 
froe  a  battering  spouse:  * 

I)    DIVORCE:    rather  than  to  low..  at  womtn'a  dlaadvantaged  position  in 
dlwrca  m  many  of  our  oth^  states,  I  wish  to  ctte  the  legal  status  of 
vosan  In  California,  often  proclaimed  the  nation's  pace  setter  for  pro- 
grsMlve  social  trends.    Almost  half  of  all  California  women  35  years  of 
ags  or  older  are  widowed  or  divorced,  and  In  the  paat  ten  yeara,  the  num- 
ber of  female-headed  households  has  increased  by  46  percent  (Bersch, 
1977:1).    Having  "no  fault"  divorce,  California  la  one  of  only  eight  com- 
munity property  states  In  the  nation— which  Is  far  more  advantageous  to 
woMn  than  the  separate  property  system.    Still,  there  are  shortcomings 
bssldss  the  fact  that  the  apouse  with  access  to  funds  is  easily  able  to 
coocsal  aaaeta  from  an  unsuspecting  spouse.    Bersch  says: 

Callfomla'a  law  requires  that  the  comunlty  property  be  divided 
equally..    Altjiough  this  law  appears  to  be  equitable  in  nature,  ita 
faimeaa  la  lllqaory  in  prat  In  almoat  all  esses,  the  most 

substantial  asset  of  the  marTl.^t...ls  th^:  husband^s  earning  power, 
and  thla  la  never  equally  divided.    The  California  courts  have  not 
yac  accepted  the  theory  that  a  woman  who  has  given  uplhe  opportun- 
ity to  develop  her  own  earning  ability  in  order  to  help  her  husband 
aucceed  In  the  business  or  professional  world  should  have  a  right  t 


•hare  In  the  earnings  that  result  fr^  the  husband's  suck^ig^i.  even 
after  dlsi^olutlon  bf  the  marriage*     «,.rhe  courts  •CakI  a  paternalls- 

tic  attitude  and  view  ^ipousal  support  as  sotoethlng  that  a  vlfe  may 

J 

racalva  when  she  has  denonst rated  a  need,  but  not  somechlng  to  which 
sha  has  a  right  because  of  direct  past  contributions  CV977:6). 
Wa  have  all  heard  how  cx-vlves  take  everything  a  wan  owns,  and  Noovle 
..coMdy  plots  have  had  us  laugh  at  ^he  struggles  o'f  a  de*'»ndant  husband's 
acttapta  to  retain  even  a  suit  of  clothing.    Nov  let  us  ixamlne  the  fart^ 
2)    SPOUSAL  SUPPORT  OR  ALIMONY;    Berach  aXao  supplies  pertinent  Informa-' 
tlon  on  this  laaue,  for  aha  wrlt^:    "In  bur  society.  It  is  most  oftaF"^ 
the  voaan  who  ranalvca  S)j>ouaal  support,    ^.rthe  right  to  support  depe^s 
upon  need  ^ather  than  sex.     ...A  wife  who  Is  aneklng  support  must  eatab- 
Ilsh  that  her  huaband  has  the  ability  to  pay'*  (1977:7).    And  this,  Bersch 
points  out,  aay  be  extremely  dlffKult  for  the  woman  without  neceaaary 
fimda  to  pay  accountanta*  and/or  attorneys*  fees,  particularly  If  ihe  man 
la  aalf  employed  or  la  employed  by  a.  company  he  contr.Ua.  flirthermore: 
The  recent  trend  In  California  has  been  to  award  the  vlfe  less  spous 
al  aupport,  and  tor  a  shorter  duration,  because  of  an  sttltude  that 
the  vlfe  ahould  obtain  employment  and  add  to  her  own  Support.     .  .^Tla 
tionvlde,  spoussl  support  Is  awarded  In  leas  than  ten  percent  of  all 
dlTorces.     ...awarda  of  alimony  have  alwaya  been  rare.    Censua  ata- 
tlatlca  Indicate  that  at  the  turn  of  the  cenlury,  alimony  waa  awarJ** 
ad  In  only  9.3Z  of  all  cases.    In  1922... the  percentage  was  A. 7. 
•••An  award  will  seldom  be  overturned....    The  tax  ramifications... 
generally  favor  the  huaband •    Spousal  aupport  paymenta  are  deduct- 
Ibla  to  the  huaband  and  are  conaldered  "income**  on  which  the  wife 
■uat  pay  tax  (1977:7-9). 
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During  an. interview  with  a  California  Superior  Court  JTudge  recently., 
I  asked  which  spouse  woafu  be  awarded  higher  3^unt8  and  loil^r  ^tm  of 

■pousaX  support  in  two  hypothetical  cases:    a  young  too thar  with' tw^  pr^ 

•  * '  V     ■•  f 

school  aged  children,  of  a  middle  aged  housewife  with  no  dependence**  )  [  J 

The  answer  was  that  the  older  woman  would  probably  be  more  ?avoi;^Jy  ^  ' 
traatad,.  because  there  was  an  assimprion  that  a  young  motl>«^^ha<:  »ore<re-.  ' 
cen^ly  developed,  job. skills,  but  that  in  fcUher  case,  /pou^al  support  is        :  , 
alaost  always  seen  as  a  temporary  assistance  unt/.l  thk  women,  young  or 
•iddle  aged,  move  into  the  Job  market  and  financial  iridependence*  The 
quascion  of  employment  (and  child  care)  will  b^  dealt  w^l^ter.  The 
question  now  is,  can  women  rely  on  court  awarded  "pousal  support?  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  National  ComB\i8Sion  on  the  Observance  of  In- 
tarnationay Women *s  Year:    "Only  lA  percent  of  divorced  or  separated  wo- 
men are  ^rded  alimony^.    Only  46  percent  of  these  collect  it  regularly" 
(1976:338). 

.3)    CHILD  SUPPORT:    Bersch  supplies  the  answer  for  California  women,  saying 
In  si^u^tions  where^the  wife  has  custody  of  the  children,  child  sup- 
port may  be  awatdedHn  addition  to  spousal  support.    However,  child 
support  terminates  when  the  child  reaches  the  "age  of  18,  even  if  the 

'lOllld  has  not  yet  finished  high  school,  is  unemployed ,  and  is  resold- 

* 

ing  at  home  with  a  mother  whose  sole  income  is  derived  from  spousal 

support.    Regardless  of number  of  children  or  the  unemployment 
^^^^ 

of  the  wife,  a  court  will  tend  to  leave  the  husband  with  close  to 
half  of  his  net  income  (1977  :8-9).  ^ 

(According  to  my  Interviews  with  judges  who  make 'determinations  of 
child  support,  they  seldom  award  "close  to  half  of  his  net  income;"  they 
only  come  clW  in  the  most  extreme  cases.     In  an  interview  with  a  Judge, 

t 
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I  asked  if  he  had  over  awarded  more  than«half  ai^hucbanc) * s  net  income  for 
spoutsl  and  child  support,  such  as  in  a  case  where  there  are  five  noneman-- 
cipated  children.    His  answer  was  "never*"    When  I  asked  if  It  seemed  un- 
balanced that  one  spouse  should  have  30  percent  or  inore,  and  the  remain- 
ing Mix  family  members  must  exist  on  less  than  that,  he  replied,  "Divorce 
it  tough  on  everyone*    Everybody  loses*    If  I  awaruad  more  than  half,  the 
.man  would  resent  it,  ^nd  I  would  have  another  nonsupport  case    on  my  hands* 
A  Nev  Tork  State  Family  Court  Judge  told  me;     "I  don*t  give  a  damn  how 
■auy^kids  there  are  I    I'd  rather  put  ten  people  (a  wife  and  n^ne  dependent 
children)  on  welfare  to  pick  up  the  difference  at  taxpayers*  expense  be- 
fore I*d  ever  take  more  than  half  a  ttiin's  earnings." 

Uov  reliable  is  court  awarded  child  support?    One  report  states, 
"Only,  44  percent  of  divorced  mothers  are  awarded  child  support,  and  only 
45  percent  of  those  collect  it  regularly"  (Heport  of  the  National  Commis- 
.^ion  s*n  the  Observance  of  International  Women's  Year,  1976:338)*  Bersch 
tlaboratea: 

Tht  w>tt  significar\t  probl^  related  to  dpousal  or  child  su^pport 
avardt  it  that  of  noncompliance  and  inadequate  enforcement*  Many 
hutbandt  'distegard  the  ^court's  decrees  and  fail  ^to  pay  the  amoun^;  - 
ordered*    It  has  been  estimated  that  the  husband  defaults  within  the 
first  year  in  alaofit  half  of  all  support  cases,  and,  by  the  ttflnth 
year,  more  than  three-c^uar ters  of  all  husbands  are  in  total  noncom- 

pliance*   If  the  husband  says  he  is  unsble  to  make  the  payments, 

the  court  will  not  hold  him  in  contempt  unless  the  wife  can  establish 
hit  ability  to  pay  (1977:10)* 
Again,  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  woman,  who  often  cannot  afford  the 
necessary  expenses  of  attorneys,  detectives,  or  accountants,  so  thac  nx)St 
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voMn,  lacking  sufficient  caih  resources  tor  what  Is  ultimately  a  gamble, 

dicidc  that  it  is  a  no-vin  iltuation  and  attempt  to  provide  for  them- 

■alv€l  and  their  children  without  the  fathers'  support. 

4)    EMPIOYMEKT;    even  though  some  women  are  employed  at  the  time  of  tertn- 

inmtton  of  marriage,  many  had  employment  Interruption  for  child  bearing 

and  child  rearing,  relocation  because  of  husbands'  Job  mobility,  or  hus- 

^andi'  opposition  'to  their  outside  employment.    Many  others  had  not  held 

gainful  «ploy»ent  since  their  marriages,  while  still  others,  married  at 

a  v«ry  early  age,  had  never  held  paid  employment.    Statistica  show  the  . 

harsh  realitiei  of  wo«en'i  earning  potential: 

WOUH  EARNINGS  YEAR  ROUND.  1974  WAGE  AS  PERCENT         COMPARABLE  PER- 

(full-tlme  worW^rs  age  14  and  over)  OF  WHITE  MAN'S  WAGE    CENTACE  IN  1970 

Vhitamen  $X2,104  lOOX  lOOX 

BlacV.  men  8,524                         70  65 

White  women  6,823                         56  5S 

Black  wo«ien  6,258                         52  ^3 

(U.  S.  Department  of  Conmerce,  1976)  (U.S.  Department 

^  of  Coomcrcc,  1971) 

41  may^e  lioted,  while  there  have  ^een  slight  shifts  that  favor  hoih 
bUckmen  and  women,  white  women  have  lost  two  percentage  points  in  four 
yMTi,  and  women,  both  black  and  white,  receive  only  ilightly  over  half 
the  median  income  of  white  men.  g 

But  what  if  a  woman  li  not  employed,  what  are  the  possibilities  of 
obtaining  employment?    Can  a  woman  move  into  the  Job  market,  even  aasuuing 
her  Job  ikiUi  are  recent?    Women  and  minorities,  particularly  minority 
votten,  iuffer  far  higher  rates  of  unemployment  than  white  men  and  deiplte 

anti-dlictimlnation  laws,  the  old  truiam  stilJ  applies:    "Last  hired  and 
i 

hrut  fired." 
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5)    EDUCATION  OR  CAREER  TRAINING!    perhaps  the  answer  U  to  direct  newly- 

tajncip«te<<  women  Into  education  to  begin  their  upward  mobility.  The 

facts  sho\/  that  even  with  increased  education^  wonen  are  hardly  likely  to 

dosa  the  gap.    Here  are  the  dlfferenqes: 

MEDIAN  INCOME  BY  SEX  AND  EDUCATION,  1970 
(full-time,  year-round  workers) 


SCHOOL  COMPLETED 
8  years  elementary  school 
4  years  high  school 

4  years  college 

5  or  more  years  college 


.    WOMEN'S  MEN'S         WOMEN'S  WAGES  AS  PER- 

MEDIAN  WAGE      MEDIAN  WAGE    CENTAGE  OF  MEN^S  WAGES 


$4,181 
5,580 
8,156 
9,581 


$  7,535 
9,567 
13,264 
14,747 


55X 
58 
61 
65 


(Ut  5,  Department  of  Labor,  1970) 
Even  if  women  disregard  discouraging  figures  like  these,  they  may 
|tteapt  to  re-enter  school.     If  she  has  to  go  on  welfare  in  the  meantime, 
a  voman  soon  finds  out  that  she  will  be  offered  shojt-term  training  ir 
traditiona*  female-type  (relatively  low  pay)  clerical  skills.    She  is 
actually  hindered  in  attempts  to  gain  career,  long-term  employment  through 
a  collage  degree.    If  she  receives  scholarships  and  grants,  they  are  de- 
ducted from  her  welfare  paynents  (Bersch,  1977:20).    The  prospects  are 
siMsrised  by  Bersch,  who  says: 

A  divorced  or  widowed  homemaker  often  lacks  recent  work  experience, 
and  she  may  need  job  training  or  further  education  before  she  is  em- 
ployable.   Furthermore,  she  is  often  the  victim  of  age  and  sex  dis- 
crimination.    The  newly  single  women  who  do  obtain  employment  are 
likely  to  find  themselves  in  the  lowest  paying  jobs  without  equal 
pay  or  advancement  opportunities  (1977:17). 
6)    WELFARE/POVERTY;    b-icause  of  the  unreliability  of  support  payments. 
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low  incoiie  potential.  Inadequate,  expensive  or  nonexlstatit  child  care, 
uny  woMn  loin  the  ranks  of  the  poor  once  they  become  "head  of  house- 
hold."    The  Staff  Report  of  the  U.  5.  Connlsslon  on  Civil  Rights  states 
tb«t  of  mil  f»llles  In  the  United  State.  In  1972.  12  percent  were  headed 
by  woMn  mlone.  and  "Further.  34  percent  of  all  f e>ale-hemded  families  are 
b«l«f  the  poverty  level,  while  7  pei;c«;nt  of  .11  male-headed  families  are 
poor"  (1974:9).    Still,  these  percentages  do  not  tell  the  whole  story: 
they  hwe  m  buUt-ln  bias.    There  is  an  unexplained  difference  in  dollar 
cut-off  points  for  mmle-headed  and  female-headed  families  by  the  U.  S. 
ButMU  of  Census.    The  Report  states: 

Th«r«  are  probably  more  female  heads  of  families  living  in  poverty 
than  the  Censua  reports,  since  differential  poverty  cut-off  levels 
war*  eatablished  for  families  with  female  as  compared  with  male 
haads.    For  example,  the  poverty  cut-off  level  for  a  female-headed 
family  with  two  dependent  children  1»  «2.931.  while  for  a  mala-head- 
»A  family  of  the  same  type  it  is  $3,137.    Thus,  a  woman  who  heads  a 
family  with  two  dependent  children  and  earns  only  S3. 137  would  not 
be  conlidered  to  be  living  in  poverty,  although  a  similar  male-head- 
ad  family  would  be  classified  as  living  in  poverty  (197A:9). 
On  top  of  these  disheartening  facts,  the  woman  who  chooses  to  leave 
h«t  battering  spouse  tiust  also  consider; 

1)  Efrnings  differential  between  men  and  women  is  greatest  for  those  over 
thirty-five  years  old. 

2)  Lack  of  available  and  reasonably  priced  good  child  care  services. 

3)  Credit  problems.    Many  married  women  never  carry  credit  in  their  own 
„.«■.  and  experience  great  difficulty  in  establishing  it  upon  separa- 
tlon  or  divorce. 
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4)    Bousing,    ^though  It  la  agalnat  the  lav  to  discriminate  on  the  baals 
of  aax  or  marital  atatua  in  renting  or  selling  houaes,  It  la  clearly 
aors  difficult  to  obtain  housing  for  a  female-headed  family  than  for 
the  traditional  nuclear  family  or  a  sale-headed  family.  Landlords 
can  refuse  to  rent  to  families  with  children,  and  even  If  a  woman  has 
Chs  required  capital  outlay  to  purchase,  moat  lending  Institutions 
want  evidence  of  long-term  credit  standing  and  steady  employment. 

i)    Health  care.    Many  women  In  my  sample  had  chronic  health  problems, 
some  directly  or  Indirectly  due  to  yeara  of  physical  abuse.    If  she 
was  an  unemployed  homemaker,  a  woman  may  find  herself  suc^denly  with- 
but  the  family  medical  health  Inaurance  provided  by  her  husband's  em- 
ployer.   She  may  find  that  she  la  unable  to  obtain  health  j^naurance 
for  herself  except  at  exorbitant  premiums  with  exclusions  for  known» 
pre-existing  conditions.    Some  fathers  will  even  drop  the  children 
from  their  company  Inaurance  plans. 

6)    Social  Security  and  other  retirement  benefits.    A  dlvqrce'd  wife  In  al- 

t 

float  cll  cases  loses  all  rights  to  her  husband's  social  security,  and 
vlll  have  no  claim  on  company  or  other  pension  plans  unless  such  pro- 
Vision  la  atlpulated  by  court  ordei^  during  divorce  proceedings. 
Am  may  be  quite  clear,  there  are  serloua  and  long-lasting  ramifica- 
tions connected  with  dissolution  of  a  violent  relationship.    Many  women 
have  no  Idea  ho«  to  make  their  own  world;  some  take  a  very  short  step  from 
father's  daughter  to  husband's  wife.    As  Judge  Lisa  Richette  so  aptly  ex- 
pressed        "infantilism"  of  females  has  been  pervasive  In  this  society. 
One  of  my  respondents  even  wrote:    "I  guess  I  was  even  more  afraid  of  the 
world  'out  there'  than  I  was  of  hlml" 

Theae  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  shelters  are  so  importtint  to  batter- 
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•d  vommn  tnd  their  children.    They  do  much  more  than  merely  provide  phys- 
ical ••f*ty  for  refugees  from  violence.    They  are  almost  all  set. up  to 
provide  badly  needed  supportive  services  for  women  who  have  frequently 
liyd  years  of  Isolation.     In  the  first  place,  they  give  a  woman  her  In- 
troductory experience  that  others  are  concerned  about  her  and  her  wel- 
fari,  vhlch  acts  to  build  np  her  confidence  and  self-esteem.  Residence 
Introducas  har  to  other  women  who  have  had  •Imllar  experiences  with  the 
an  they  loved,  and  sha  begins  to  reallxe  that  she  is  not  the  only  one  to 
bavi  Uvad  a  life  of  faar,  pain  and  humiliation.    While  in  residence,  wo- 
mn  and  thalr  children  an  put  in  touch  with  a  wide  variety  of  exiitin? 
OOMUDlty  lervices,  depending  on  their  individual  circumstances  and  needs. 
TlMii  often  include:    aedlca  services,  psychological,  legal,  and  career 
couniellng,  and  employment  and  housing  assistance.    Many  must  go  on  wel- 
fare at  least  temporarily,  and  they  are  helpid  through  this  process,  often 
tor  the  first  time. 

Thi  positive  changes  that  take  place  In  the  women's  lives,  and  In  the 
vomeu  themselves,  are  often  astounding.    As  one  shelter  director  said, 
"it'i  almost  miraculous.    They  begin  to  change,  sometimes  within  a  few 
houri  after  coming  here.     Ifs  hard  to  explain  what  happens,  they  Just 
item  to  blossom  out  once  they're  free  of  fear."    The  children  are  also 
affected  in  a  remarkably  positive  way-wlthin  a  short  time  they  are  set- 
tled in,  playing  with  new  friends,  and  under  the  collegUve  supervision 
of  many  mothers  and  child  care  specialists. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  benefits  battered  women  and  their  child- 
ren receive  at  shelters  that  have- opened  up  all  over  this  country.  They 
emerged  mostly  through  the  dedication  and  untlr*np  <ifforts  of  commmiitv 
groups  of  caring  citizens.    Most  frequently  these  people  were  volunteers 
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vbo  worked  day  and  night  *to  ■cntltlze  and  educate  their  cooantmltles,  who 
held  fuod-'raltlng  tventt  and  wrote  proposals.    A  ftw  got  enough  «oney  to 
open  a  residential  shelter  with  barely  enough  to  keep  operating  from  month 
to  Bonthy  er  year  to  year.    Som  groups  are  ettU  sheltering  refugees  in 
private  hones »  a  "band-aid"  aethod  with  potential  dangers  for  the  Good 
Samaritans  who  take  refugees  In,  and  less  beneficial  for  their  house 
guests  than  coonunal  living  at  shelters  with  their  supportive  networks. 
But  as  one  woman  said  to  ne,  "It  may  net  be  ideal,  but  at  leaat  the  women 
•re  In  less  danger,  and  who  knows?    we  may  even  be  saving  lives!" 

There  are  not  nearly  enough  shelters,  and  the  ones  that  exist  provide 
bare  subsistance,  and  are  not  big  enough  to  admit  all  who  need  entry.  I 
h«ve  been  on  a  shelter's  hot  line  and  had  to  tell  an  emergepcy  room  nurse 
that  there  simply  was  no  room  for  her  patient,  nor  was  there  any  available 
•pace  anywhere  in  the  entire  county  or  adjacent  area.     It  is  not  easy  to 
tell  a  desperate  woman  with  two  little  girls  who  is  afraid  to  go  home 
that  there  Is  no  place  where  she  can  go  for  sa^M'  .    V/e  must  do  more,  not 
less,  to  offer  protection  to  our  most  powerless  citizens.    It  Is  unfair 

6 

that  when  crimes  have  been  ccnmjltted  Inside  the  domicile,  It  Is  the  vic- 
tims who  must  be  evacuated.    But  under  our  present  legal  system,  and 
with  Institutions  that  are  not  equally  responsive  to  the  civil  rights  of 
all  citizens,  then  this  Is  z  necessary  first  step. 

Foremen  who  need  a  place  to  stay  away  from  home,  even  without  money, 
there  are  places  tor  them  In  fevery  city  and  town  across  the  land.    As  Del 
Martin  po.'nts  nut: 

...few  public  agencies  offer  nighttime  nnd  weekend  services  or  are 
prepared  to  handle  on-the-spot  emergencies.    The  huRe  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  number  of  s^^e Iters  npen  to  men  and  the  number  open  to  women 
is  a  disgrace.    Fven  worse,  so  few  places  across  the  nation  nctept  wonen 
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gid  children  th«t  they  s«y  m  veil  not  be  counted.    This  ittb*lance 
oot  only  reflects  dlacrl»ln4tory  attitudes,  but  alec^jj^howe  how  out- 
dated the  public  astLttance  agency  systes  la.    It  la  atlll  baaed  on 
the  «iat«ptlovi  that  only  «en  will  be  tranalent  or  caught  without  neana 
mad  •  place  to  atay.    Woven  are  auppoaed  to  stay  at  home  with  their 
paranta  or  their  husbands.    They  are  not  expected  to  need  overnight 
aecoaodatlona,  particularly  If  they  have  their  children  along  (1976:126). 
Martin  llluatrates  the  lack  of  both  responsiveness  and  facilities  for 
refugee  women  and  children  by  a  avanaary  of  i>lx  major  cities,  and  found 
tbAt  In  hoB  Angelea  County,  for  example,  there  were  4,000  beds  for  men 
and  only  30  for  women  and  children,  but  none  for  nothers  with  sons  over 
four  yeara  old!  (1976:12/»)'.    The  realities  of  unmet  needs  and  the  actual 
utlliaatlon  of  exlatlng  reaourcea  are  aometlnes  sadly  out  of  balance. 

However 9  one  new  men* a  half*-vay  house  In  Akron  waa  recently  converted 
into  a  house  of  ahelter  for  battered  women  becauae  the  operatora  were 
ablm  to  weigh  the  obvloua  umet  needa,  and  ahlfted  priorities  to  meet  the 
•oat  preaalng  needa.    In  Dade  County,  Florida,  Victims  Advocates  w&s  es- 
tablished to  help  victims  of  crime,  and  they  soon  discovered  the  majority 
of  their  clienta  are  female.    The  Director,  Catherine  Lynch,  says: 

Although  the  Victims  Advocates  Progrma  waa  nellhet  dealgned  nor  adver- 
tlaed  as  a  program  specifically  for— or  run  by— women,  75X  of  the  pop- 
ulation we  currently  serve  is  female.    ...I  have  looked  for  explana- 
r.lona  for  thia  over-repreaentaticn  of  femaiea....    it  is  becoming  In- 
cra*alngly  difficult  for  me  to  avoid  auapectlng  that  we  flee  ao  many 
fwale  victims  becauae  ao  many  of  the  people  moat  affected  by  crime 
ara,  in  fact,  femalea. . • (1977 :1) . 
Another  non  aex-speclflc  agency.  Victims  Information  Bureau  of  Suffolk 
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Coimty,  hM  also  found  Chat  ch«  vaat  aajorlty  of  paopla  requiring  services 
fiMle.    Reepondlng  to  vlctlM  of  violent  crlae,  VIBS  pcrforMS  a  var- 
^  Uty  of  earvlcee  Including  hot  line,  crisis  Intervention*  advocacy  and 
rgfsrrals,  offering  both  physical  and  aaterlal  asslstsnce  to  vlctlas. 
Training  Coo rdlnatift^ Nancy  Lynn  estlaates  that  96  percent  of  their  clients 
eoatact  thea  because  of  spt>uae  abuse.    In  the' fire t  year  they  had  6,000 
hot  line  calls  and  600  persons  used  their  counseling  center;  there  were 
only  threa  mn  vho  reported  being  vicrlu  of  spouse  abuae  and  asked  for 
Iftalp  (Lyna,  1977).    Thare  aay  vail  be  aore  sale  victUa  who  are  too  c«bar- 
ratsad  to  aak  for  help,  as  Lynn  points  out,  but  chm  fact  is:    there  are 
thouaaade  of  beds  for  van,  thsre  are  hot  llnee,  and  there  are  <:ounscllng 
•arvices  already  available  around  the  country.    Evan  if  aasculine  pride 
pravante  the«  fro*  slitting  their  shaM,  the  help  is  there— all  they  have 
to  do  is  use  It.    The  big  difference  is  that  aen  saldoa  have  to  flee  in 
faar  for  their  lives  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  Infants  and  children, 
paoailess  and  without  resources,  aa  thousands  of  woven  have  been  forced  ' 
to  do.    Aa  one  forwirly  battered  wife  told  ae,  "I  thought  he'd  kill  »e. 
But  then  one  day  I  said  to  ayself ,  what  do  you  have  to  lose  by  leaving? 
Tou*re  already  dead  now;  this  is  no  life.    So  X  left." 

Bow  It  Is  up  to  us  to  give  her,  and  the  aany  thousands  of  woaan  like 
ber,  safety  and  a  place  to  stay  and  give  her  a  lifeline  to  the  network  of 
social  agencies  In  the  coMunlty— to  help  her  live,  and  her  children  to 
live— egaln. 
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Mr.  Jt.»nah  Shacknal  ,  Counsol 
htuusr  uf  Hepre;,entailve.'.    Cc  rnmitter 
On  ^clrncc  and  TrM.hJiulooy 
Washlnfjtun,  D.C . 

Uoar  Mr.  Shacknai, 

I  f.njuycd  speokim,  with  you  last  work,  and  I  hupo  thl-.  letter  will  , 
turnli.h  inforrmtUn  for  you  and  your  comnnittoo  about  the  rxp,.ru.r.c<. 
In  Kot^klund  Count>  v/ith  domestic  vlulun^^f. 

The  Volunteer  Counseling  Service  was  begun  hr-re  m  RockKm.l 
Uijunty  tn  t  070  as  a  Ford  Foundation  Domon-.tration  Project 
-^.slTod  to  bhow  that  volunteers  could  be  trainod  to  provide 
ccCl«^ohng  to  client!;  of  the  Family  Ccurt.  Our  original  focus 
was  Family  Offonco  G-ises   C  altJiourjh  It  was  broadened  to  th». 
Prevention  ot  Cruelty  to  Chlldrf^n).  For  eic^.l  years,  our  counselors 
hav.-  beon  workin^i  with  the  victin-^s  of  domestic  ^/iolenco-— husbando , 
wives,  and  children. 


In  1  W.,  we  decided  that  th^  counsclinr;  was  rxjt  a  sufficient 
response  from  VKir  aqency»  althc)ut)h  It  was  often  successful  in 
..topping  and  rcducin.j  family  violenc^x^e  wrre  dismayed  by  the 
slov/T.ess  and  incoherence  of  Ihe  hyst«7^c  response  to  complaints 
about  family  violence.  One  membpr  oA  our  Domestic  Violence 
Countifllng  Team,  Marjorin  Llpson  (  then  u  Pordham  graduate 
■jtudem  in  sooial  work)    did  a  comprel^^nsive  survey  of  police 
departments.  Family  Court ,  ToWn  Jusrices  »  PVobatlon  Department, 
mental  health  and  counseling  services,  arid  feminist  orcjani .rati cms  . 
t:v«ry  agency  was  cooperative  and  distressed  aboct  the  coldfusion 
in  the  service  delivery  system. 

We  found  thar  police  were  hesitant  to  ask  men  to  le^vn  their  homes, 
even  after  serious  assarts,  because  police  have  been  sued  in  such 
CUSPS.  PoUre  were  annoyed  atx^ut  their  inability  to  use  the  Family 
court  at  night  and  on  Weekends.  They  were  annoyct  about  the  response 
of  the  ^^ental  hlralth  Center  to  e ^SS?^^]^^^^.**^.^^      were  c^^en 
uncertain  about  who  to  refer  to  what  agency  for>?4i? .  Because 
Rockland  has  many  different  police  agencies  and  Tov^i  justices. 
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we  found  that  women  with  the  same  problem  got  very  variable  %  • 
treatment  in  different  parts  of  Rockland.  In^short,  the  system 

was  a  non-system,  even  tliough  all  agencies  were  well-intention^,:. 

about  helping  battered  spouses    (The  Child  Protective  Service  of 
the  DepartHDent  of  Social  Service  is  much  more  orderly  in  its, 
procedures). 

When  the  New  York  State  Assembly  pasi^ed  new  legislation  in- 
volving concurrent  jurisdiction  on  family  offence  petitions,  we 
were  threatened  by  even  greatest  systemic  confusion  about  how 
to  process  complaints,  but  we  also  had  an  oppirtunity  to  clarify  ^ 
the  system.  The  Family  Court  Advisory  Committee  (  an  informal 
group  of  Agency  Directors  working  with  Family  Couht)  appointed 
me  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  on  Donnestic  Violence*.  I  held  ' 
meetings  with  all  sectors  ot   '  ,o  service  system  and  with  represent- 
atives of  the  feminist  groups  .  Working  mainly  with  the  District 
Attorney's  office  throughout  1977,  we  looked  for  a  way  to  clearly 
explain  the  new  law;  to  suggelt  appropriate  procedures  for  clients 
to  follow;  to  clarify  referral  options  for  the  police;  and  to  educate 
the  public.  We  are  about  to  distribute  to  all  police,  justices,  and 
county  agencies  the  enclosed  material — aff.er  explaining  it  at  a 
public  meeting.  This  document  represents  inputs  from  police  "chiefs. 
Family  Court  Judges  Miller  and  Weiner,  and  District  Attorney 
Gribetz.  Now,  for  the  first  tlr    ,  we  are  behaving  like  a  system. 
The  local  Newipaper  will  she  Uy  putilish  a  series  on  Domestic 
Violence  'which  will  help  to  edugate  tl-ie  public  about  our  efforts . 

Last  week,  the  Family  Court  Judges  attended  a  NOW  meeting  on 
Domestic  Violence  (  there  is  a  group  trying  to  establish  a 
Shelter  in  Rockland  County).  For  the  first  time,  the  Judges 
reported  a  sense  of  commumty  cooperation,  instead  of 'antagonism, 
on  this  issue . 

AAy  recommendation  to  your  committee  on  this  issue  is  twofold. 
First,  it  is  essential  to  have  a  real,  as  opplped  to  a  paper,  center 
for  interagency  coor^dination  on  this  issue  (  like  the  Family  Court 
Advisory  Committee).  My  efforts  to  call  meetings  would  have 
been  futile  without  backing  by  the  Family  Court  and  District 
Attorney.  A  powerful  agency  nrMJst  have  l*esponsibilty  for  coordination. 
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My  second  recommendation  Is  that  provision  be  made  for  the  establish- 
ment pf  ^lunteer  counseling  services  in  all  communities  (That  was 
original  design  of  the  Ford  Foundation  Program)  .  Even  if  the  govern- 
ment assists  communities  to  pay  Judges  for  more  evening  and  weokcnd 
work,  and  even  if  more  psychiatrists  are  hired  for  outreach  from 
Mental  Health  Centers ,  there  will  still  be  a  pressing  need  for  long  term 
counseling  for  families  with  a  history  or  chronic  pattern  of  violence . 
VCS  has  100  trained,  professionally  supervised  counselors  available 
to  work  on  evenings  and  weekends.  Also,  such  counselors  are  in  posittoi 
to  facilitate  asiiitance  from  other  agencies,  where  needed.  Such  a 
service  is  the  most  cost-effoctive  way  to  produce  human  services 
that  maximize  the  hurmn  and  professional  resources  in  a  community. 
VCS  produces  over  $500  ,  000  in  counseling  and  educational  services 
each  yeai  at  a  cost  to  the  county  of  $50,  000.  ' 


A  volunteer  counseling  service  is  in  position  to  recive  referrals  from 
the  pj)lice  and  avoid  unnecessary  use  of  courts.  VcS  is  also  in  position 
to  work  with  probation  officers  and  judges  after  a  family  is  involved  with 
court,,  providing  feedt>ock  and  evaluation,  and  securing  additional  services 
which  might  be  necessary  to  reduce  family  violence.  Trained  and  super- 
vised volunteers  are  often  the  best  resource  with  families  who  balk  at 
the  idea  of  "n-^ental  health problenns. 

Violence  in  a  familj/  is  a  message.  It  is  a  message  about  a  need  for 
socialization  ,  for  limits,  for  protection,  for  better  communication  , 
and  for  a  genuine  reponse  from  *  comnnunity  that  cares.  Hopefully, 
on  this  issue,  the  Federal  Governn^nt  can  provide  a  way  to  deliver 
care ,  not  just  dollar^ .  I  have  suggested  two  f  orn^  of  care — a  powerful 
organising  center  to  oversee  the  system  of  care  delivery,  and  the 
provision  of  trained  citizen  volunteers  who  will  take  personal  interest 
in  the  fu.nilics  they  work  with. 

«i  • 

I  will  be  happy  to  provide  data  on  family  violence  in  Rockland  and 
on  VCS  casewor^k ,  if  that  will  be  of  ass|tance .  I  look  forward  to 


meeting  with  you. 
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BATTgREO  SPOUSL  INSTRUCTIONS 


Xf  you  with  to  leeK  h«lp  or  file  chargea  againat  your  apouae 
for  conduct  which  conatitutea  AaaauXt,  Attemp  id  Aaaault,  oiaorderly 
Conduct,  Uaraaamant,  Menacing  or  Reckleaa  Rndangerment , 

READ  THE  FOLLOWING! 

You  muat  ELECT  to  go  either  to 

(1)  Family  Court  aa  a  civil  matter  by  filing  a  petition 
(Fandly  Court  to  attwnpt  recbnciliation^ 

(2)  Juatice  Court  aa  a  criminal  matter  by  filing  a  complmint 
(Criminal  Court  ia  to  puni^^h  offender) 


NOTE  I 


r 

(4) 

(J)' 


A. 

C. 


Theae  Courta  have  the  aame  juriadiction,  but  once  y&u  ELECT 
to  go. to  once  court,  you  may  not  go  to  the  other  for  that 
particular  offenae. 

Either  Court  can  hear  the  matter  though  a  Divorce  Action  ia 
pending.    No  one  can  atop  you  from  going  to  ^^e  court'  of 
your  choice. 

Alternatives  judge  may  impose 
family  court  justice  court 

iMue  an  order  of  protection.*        (1)      laaue  en  order  of  protection. 


Ordering  apouae  to  atop  injuring 
you. 

Ordering  apouae  to  atay  away  fi^om 
you  and  your  children. 

Order ii>g  apouae  to  move  out  of  the 
house. 


Vf^latora  may  be  impriaoned  for 
contempt  of  Court  up  to  six  f6) 
montha  for  vidlation  of  Court  Order. 


A.  Ordering  apouae  to  atop 

injuring  you.  j 

B.  Ordering  apouae  (  •  atay  awa^ 
from  you  and  your  <.iildren. 

C.  Ordering  apouae  to  move  out 
of  the  houae. 

Releaae  apouae  with  or  without 
bail  on  a  promiae  to  return  to 
Court  for  a  hearing. 


I) 


Probation  and  other  aorvicd  avail- (3)     Adjourn  the  caae  for  aix  (6) 

ablo  to  help  you  and  your  apouae   ^'  '  " 

get  counaeling,  help  for  alcoholica, 
drug  U'jers,  mental  or  family 
problr^ma . 


montha  on  promiae  not  to 
hurt  you  anymore. 


Give  you  custody  and  can  permit  (4) 
visitation  with  children  ducing 
term  of  order  of  protection. 

OL'i)or  uupijort  petition  to  (5) 
filed. 


Set  a  time  and  place  for  ' 
spouse  to  visit  with  children. 


Aftor  a  conviction^  aontonco 
your  spouoo  to  jail^  fine 
and/or  probation. 

I 

NOTE;   THE  CHARGES  CAN  ONLY  BE 
WITHDRAWN  DY  THE  DISTRICT 
AUTOKNliY^  NOT  BY  YOU. 

CAUTION  t    Jail  sentences  may 
result  i.i  loaa  of  family 
income  and  create  a  criminal 
rdcord. 
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